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Insepabablb  from  the  oonsideration  of  marches  and  transport  is 
that  of  qnarters.  The  soldier  who,  after  a  fatiguing  march,  finds 
good  qnarters,  rapidly  recovers  himself,  and  gains  strength  for 
the  following  day ;  whilst,  bivoaacking  in  the  open  field,  exposed 
to  wind  and  weather,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  become  incapable  of 
continuing  his  march.  A  prudent  regard  paid  to  quartering  the 
troops  is  the  best  means  of  counteracting  the  losses  caused  by  the 
march.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  civilisation  that  has 
disaccustomed  us  to  regard  the  wood  as  our  night-quarters  and  the 
moon  as  our  sun. 

If  the  troops,  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
bivouacked  in  camps,  they  would  soon  be  destroyed,  without 
having  recourse  to  battle  for  this  purpose.  Let  us  only  reflect^ 
how  much  our  troops  suffered  during  the  first  rainy  days  of  August 
1870*  Bivouacking  in  the  open  must,  of  course,  when  circum* 
stances  demand,  not  be  avoided ;  but  it  is  and  remains  a  misfortune*. 
In  the  future  attention  will  be  paid  to  bringing  the  troops,  as  far 
as  possible,  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  under  roof.  Espe- 
cially is  this  indispensable  at  the  commencement  of  a  campaign,, 
when  much  in  the  organisation  must  shake  into  place,  and  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  only  begin  by  degrees  to  accustom 
themselves  again  to  a  military  life. 

The  worst  quarters  are  always  better  than  the  best  bivouac. 
But  bad  quarters  are  also  a  bad  thing  for  the  condition  of  the 
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army.     To  avoid  them  is  in  no  wise  the  result  of  effeminated  habits, 
but  the  command  of  very  prudent  considerations. 

He  who  has  seen  war,  knows  how  rapidly,  in  a  place  over  which 
a  living  stream  of  soldiery  pours,  the  means  of  existence  become 
exhausted.  The  shops  are  emptied  or  are  closed,  the  supplies 
disappear,  and  their  importation  ceases.  A  wide  distribution  of 
the  men  is  therefore  necessary.  The  affluence,  occupation,  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  regulates  this.  In  the  open 
country,  where  only  agriculture  is  engaged  in,  as  a  rule  one  man's 
billet  is  reckoned  for  every  soul,  if  quarters  shall  be  comfortable. 
In  the  case  of  manufacturing  towns,  industrial  villages,  mining 
districts,  and  larger  towns,  an  exception  must,  of  course,  be  made. 
Berlin,  with  its  million  of  inhabitants,  would  never  be  able  to 
accommodate  1,000,000  soldiers,  whilst  a  tolerably  well-built  vil- 
lage can  shelter  even  more  than  its  population.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  an  army  corps  needs  on  the  average  eight  to  ten 
square  miles  of  country.  That  is  exactly  the  square  of  the 
length  which  it  takes  up  on  the  march,  without  its  train. 

Bivouacking  in  the  open  certainly  makes  it  easy  to  set  the 
resting  masses  again  in  motion.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
order  has  been  issued,  it  can  commence.  If  they  can  be  allowed 
to  form  in  a  broad  front  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  thread 
in  a  marching  column,  the  saving  of  time  will  be  considerable. 
The  troops  gradually  arriving  from  scattered  districts  would  be 
obliged  to  first  form  for  such  a  purpose.  In  bivouacking,  too, 
the  marches  to  and  from  the  quarters  are  saved.  But  only  under 
specially  pressing  circumstances  are  the  disadvantages  hereby 
removed. 

To  the  latter  belongs  that  troops  in  camp  are  much  more  readily 
discovered  by  the  enemy  and  their  strength  ascertained,  than  those 
lying  in  quarters.  When  the  night  is  dark,  the  reflection  of  great 
bivouac  fires  can  be  seen  many  miles  distant.  By  daylight, 
especially  towards  evening,  from  a  sufficient  height,  the  smoke  can 
be  descried  a  like  distance.*  And  yet  only  in  exceptional  cases 
must  troops  be  prohibited  from  making  fires,  if  they  are  not  to 
suffer  intensely. 

Napoleon  allowed  the  "  great  army "  in  the  year  1812,  when 
^vancing  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Niemen,  to  bivouac  incessantly 
— ^hence  the  rapid  forward  movement  of  his  masses  of  troops,  but 
also  their  great  losses  on  march.     The  opposite  mistake  was  made 

*  From  the  Ohnroh-tower  of  Pitteiyiers,  at  the  end  of  November  1870,  when  the 
aim  was  near  the  horizon,  the  smoke  of  the  great  French  camp  at  Qidy  and  Cer- 
oottes,  before  Orleans,  covld  be  disoemed,  although  £tY^  German  miles  distant. 
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in  1806  00  the  retreat  of  the  Prassian  army,  when  the  troops  were 
•distributed  at  saoh  great  distances  among  Tillages  and  towns  in 
order  to  provision  them,  that  the  marches  were  intensely  increased, 
and  the  night's  rest  was  lost.  The  old  tents  have  been  entirely 
abandoned,  because  they  either  much  inorease  the  baggage  of  the 
•army,  or  encumber  the  individual  soldier  too  much. 

In  these  days,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  operations  are  in  full 
awing,  there  is  only  one  kind  of  quartering ;  that  is  as  follows :  as 
soon  as  the  day's  march  is  at  an  end,  the  troops  are  distributed 
among  all  accessible  places,  with  total  indifference  as  to  whether  by 
4hi8  means  rules  are  broken  and  all  statistics  and  authenticated  proofe 
utterly  disregarded.  In  every  village  each  company  accommodates 
itself  as  it  best  can.  He  who  cannot  find  quarters  remains  in  the 
open,  builds  himself  a  hut  of  bushes  or  straw,  and  finds  even  shelter 
under  garden  walls  against  which  doors,  boards,  &c.  are  leant.  For 
this  kind  of  war-lodging  the  name  orUchaftslager  has  been  invented, 
"which  may  be  retained  as  being  very  descriptive. 

In  olden  times  camps  were  considered  requisite  for  the  safety  of 
the  recumbent  troops.  It  was  believed  to  be  otherwise  impossible 
to  draw  them  up  sufficiently  quickly  in  case  of  an  attack  made  by 
the  enemy.  Quarters  were  always  conceived  of  as  being  very 
scattered.  But  since  the  art  of  packing  closely  together  in  the 
houses  has  been  learnt,  and  the  disarrangement  of  the  ordinary 
order  of  battle  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  the  fear  is  ground- 
less. It  is  at  variance  with  the  simplest  rules  dictated  by 
practicability  to  encamp  in  the  proximity  of  a  village  and  then 
to  occupy  it  quickly  in  the  event  of  an  attack  being  made  by 
the  enemy.  It  is  better  to  quarter  oneself  there  at  once.  In 
the  village,  watchfulness  and  readiness  for  combat  can  be  quite 
as  well  observed  as  in  the  open.  The  separate  divisions  of  the 
troops  lie  together  in  great  buildings  and  farm-houses.  Each 
body  can  find  its  whereabouts  at  the  proper  time,  prepare  for 
defence,  and  arrange  for  it  in  every  way.  Then,  so  soon  as  the 
enemy  appears,  all  will  be  ready  earlier  than  it  would  be  the 
case  had  the  troops  bivouacked  in  the  open  and  then  in  perfect 
darkness  entered  the  village  to  defend  it.  Only  the  precaution 
must  be  observed  that  the  troops  must  from  the  first  be  quartered 
•according  to  certain  tactical  dispositions  ;  that  is,  each  must  lie  in 
that  part  of  the  place  which  he  must,  in  case  of  need,  defend. 
Even  at  the  times  of  great  decisions,  when  considerable  masses  are 
concentrated  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  straw  and  bush-huts 
cannot  be  quite  avoided,  as  many  troops  as  possible  will  be  placed 
in  the  neighbouring  villages.     The  advantage  of  this  quartering 
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does  not  alone  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  troops  are  resting  ii^ 
shelter  from  the  had  weather,  hut  also  in  the  fact  that  they  find' 
cooking  appliances,  which  facilitate  the  preparation  of  their  food. 
This  is,  in  the  open,  and  with  incomplete  appliances,  always  difficult; 
and  when  the  wind  is  strong  quite  impossible.  The  dust  upon  the 
sand-fields  of  the  Mark  makes  sometimes,  eyen  in  peace-manoBuyres, 
all  that  is  cooked  uneatable.  Moreover,  in  the  most  densely- 
packed  places  there  can  always  be  found  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  supplies  furnished  by  the  columns  and  provision-waggons- 
Accordingly  the  advantage  of  better  food  is  also  combined  with 
the  advantage  of  quarters.  In  the  winter  campaign,  1870-71,  the 
German  troops  even  did  not  hesitate,  even  during  the  battles,  to 
seek  night-quarters  in  the  villages  and  farms  lying  close  to  their 
posts.  This  was  the  case  at  Beaugency,  at  Le  Mans,  and  on  the 
Lisaine.  Even  should  a  body  of  troops  be  for  once  surprised 
and  sufibr  losses,  as  at  Beaugency,  yet  this  disadvantage  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  that  which  results  to  the  troops  when^ 
out  of  apprehension  for  such  disasters,  they  are  allowed  to  bivouac 
permanently  in  the  open.  The  worse  the  time  of  year  and  the 
weather,  the  more  necessary  will  it  be  to  encamp  in  the  villages 
(ortHchaftalager)  even  in  crowded  quarters.  A  few  nights  unneces* 
sarily  spent  in  the  open  are  on  a  par  with  the  effects  of  an  un- 
favourable battle,  and  at  all  events  worse  than  night-marches.  The 
most  difficult  thing  will  always  be,  of  course,  to  stable  the  horses, 
especially  those  of  great  masses  of  cavalry.  The  horses  and  men 
of  the  columns  and  trains  find  certain  shelter  with  the  waggons. 

Every  body  of  troops,  which  has  a  place  assigned  to  it  as 
quarters,  is  naturally  jealous  of  its  temporary  right  of  possession, 
and  regards  the  uninvited  or  the  trespassing  guest  askance.  As 
it  is  practical  in  every  large  place  to  distribute  the  various  quarters 
among  the  different  troops,  so  must  from  head-quarters  the  various 
authorities  be  exactly  instructed  as  to  the  ground  they  are  to 
occupy  ;  conflicts  otherwise  are  unavoidable.  In  matters  affecting 
quarters  and  commissariat,  selfishness  is  the  rule.  Thus  the  com- 
mander-in-chief for  the  army  corps,  the  general  commanding  a 
division  for  his  division,  the  corps  artillery,  the  trains  and  columns 
mark  out  certain  rayons  within  which  they  may  severally  spread 
themselves  out.  But  here  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  define 
boundaries,  but  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  which  body  the  places 
situate  within  them  shall  belong. 

The  form  that  the  rayons  shall  have  is  dependent  upon  circum- 
stances. It  is  essential  to  know  what  is  next  going  to  happen. 
Whilst  in  motion,  long  narrow  strips  of  land  of  the  depth  of  the 
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•columns  on  march,  on  either  side  of  the  main  road,  are  best  ohosen. 
The  troops  are  ''echeloned"  upon  it,  to  use  military  language. 
It  is  also  quite  correct  when  the  hindmost  troops  of  an  army 
<K>rp8  are  quartered  three  miles  from  the  extreme  van;  for  they 
require  this  distance,  in  order  to  be  able  to  join  on  to  the  march- 
ing column  as  soon  as  a  start  is  made.*  How  far  it  is  allowable 
to  spread  out  right  and  left,  depends  upon  the  situation  of  the 
roads  and  villages.  If  a  deviation  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
main  road  were  made,  and  then  the  particular  body  of  troops  were 
the  next  morning  required  to  move  back  to  the  road,  a  full  second 
day's  march  would  be  expected  of  it,  and  it  would  probably  be 
4>etter  to  get  the  requisite  room  for  quarters  further  ahead.  Sel- 
•dom  will  the  troops  go  further  afield  than  half-a-mile  from  the 
main  road.  In  this  case,  certainly,  the  space  necessary  for  com*/ 
fortable  quarters  is  not  attained,  but  the  quarters  will,  all  the 
«ame,  be  sufficient  for  a  single  night.  If  a  halt  is  made,  or  if 
«  longer  stay  is  proposed,  the  troops  can  spread  further.  For  this 
latter  purpose  a  square  or  circular  form  is  best  for  the  rayons, 
in  the  middle  of  which  the  head-quarters  are  best  stationed,  as 
then  the  communication  with  all  parts  is  easiest.  The  same  thing 
is  done  when,  on  the  spot,  a  defence  is  to  be  organised,  because  it 
is  essential  to  be  able  to  concentrate  the  troops  rapidly. 

In  the  several  villages  all  three  arms  will  mix  together,  in  order 
to  make  proper  use  of  the  existing  houses  and  stables.  But  it 
immediately  follows  that  the  normal  order  of  march,  in  which  the 
whole  movement  has  been  begun,  cannot  be  for  long  maintained. 
According  to  the  position  of  the  quarters,  within  the  larger  unities 
smaller  groups  of  all  three  arms  are  formed,  viz.  within  the  army 
-corps  and  the  divisions  the  brigades  with  some  cavalry  and  several 
batteries,  which  are  also  combined  for  the  march.  Only  the  corps 
artillery  the  commanding  general  will  prefer  to  keep  out  of  the 
'Confusion  and  allow  to  follow  in  a  compact  body. 

But  even  here  unnecessary  marches  of  the  several  parts  must  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  avoided  ;  for  every  movement  entails  an  expendi* 
ture  of  strength,  as  an  engagement  does.  The  endeavour  to  restore 
the  original  tactical  disposition  of  all  normal  unities  must  never 
be  given  up;  but  it  is  necessary  to  cleverly  discern  the  oppor- 
tunities, when  this  can  be  done  without  imposing  extra  exertion 
upon  the  troops  engaged. 

In  this  sketch  of  marches  and  quarters,  I  have  not  taken  into 
oonsideration  movements  of  troops  across  large  barren  tracts,  such 

*  The  traiii0  and  eoluxnns  look  for  their  shelter  further  back. 
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asy  for  instanoey  Napoleon  passed  through  in  1812.  Housing 
here  will  be  an  impossibility  ;  to  say  nothing  of  food-sopplies  from 
the  villages  occupied  by  the  troops.  Gamps  must  be  resorted  to, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  inclement  climate  of  the  inhospitable 
country  their  effect  upon  tbe  troops  is  worse.  Hence  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  consider  here  how  far  unusual  means  of  shelter,  tents  that 
have  been  discarded,  or,  where  a  longer  halt  is  made,  barracks  on 
a  great  scale,  can  be  utilised.*  As  they  must  live  much  more 
entirely  upon  the  provisions  they  carry  with  them,  than  they  would 
do  in  a  fruitful  and  thickly-populated  country,  the  provision* 
waggons  must  not  follow  at  the  rear  of  the  marching  columns. 
Otherwise,  upon  the  bad  roads,  they  would  only  seldom  reach  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  then  never  at  the  proper  time.  Some 
parts  of  the  commissariat  must  be  attached  to  tbe  troops  and 
wedged  in  between  them.  Similar  deviations  from  the  usual 
order  occur  under  such  circumstances  much  more  often  than  ia 
advisable. 

In  the  dispositions  for  the  march  and  the  quartering  of  the 
troops,  the  care,  cleverness,  and  experience  of  commanders,  and 
especially  of  the  general  staff,  is  pre-eminently  shown.  In  war 
there  is  much  more  marching  done  than  fighting.  All  the  more 
necessary  is  it,  therefore,  to  devote  all  possible  trouble  to  lessening 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  march. 

Now  that  we  have  studied  the  manner  of  moving  troops,  it  ia 
next  fitting  to  examine  their  employment  in  the  ever^ohanging 
purposes  of  war.  But  for  this  purpose  an  examination  of  both 
so-called  prime  forms  of  battle  is  first  necessary. 

7. — Attack  and  Defence. 

"  Offensive  or  defensive  "  was  ever  a  favourite  subject  with  war 
theorists,  for  the  question,  which  form  of  operation  of  the  two  is 
the  stronger,  is  quite  as  attractive  as  various  ways  of  answering  it, 
according  to  the  thousand  circumstances  which  we  presuppose^ 
Clausewitz  says:  "The  defensive  form  of  war- waging  is  in  its 
nature  stronger  than  the  offensive."  Blume  maintains :  '^  The 
strategic  offensive  is  the  more  effective  form  of  warfare.''  Treatises 
upon  this  subject  sound  for  the  most  part  as  though  attack  and 

*  It  wiU  be  necessaiy  to  proYide  for  the  material  for  building  barraoks  being- 
stored  in  large  quantities  close  to  the  station  where  the  troops  are  unloaded  on  the 
frontier,  as  well  as  in  the  fortresses,  because  it  is  important  just  in  the  first  days 
of  the  war  not  to  allow  the  troops  to  su£fer;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  conglomera-^ 
tion  of  men  ensues  which  makes  bivouaoking  in  the  open  otherwise  unaToidable* 
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defence  were  exolusively  a  matter  of  free  choioe  on  the  part  of  the 
combatants.  Instead  thereof,  this  is  hardly  CTer  the  case.  Oir- 
cumstanoes  will  from  the  first  assigpi  to  the  one  side  the  offensive, 
to  the  other  the  defensiye.  It  is,  acoordinglji  much  more  im- 
portant to  study  the  peculiar  demands  of  both  forms,  rather  than 
to  make  a  comparison  between  their  inherent  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  altogether,  it  is  correct 
or  not  to  attempt  a  comparison. 

As  a  rule  strategical  and  tactical  offensive,  and  strategical 
and  tactical  defensive  are  distinguished  from  each  other.  At  the 
/  bottom,  both  species  are  the  same.  The  strategical  offensive 
denotes  attacks  generally,  both  movement  and  battle,  which  are 
directed  to  the  end  of  defeating  the  enemy.  The  tactical  offensive 
embraces  only  the  attacking  conduct  on  the  individual  battle-field. 
It  is  the  apex  where  the  strategical  attack  ends.  Strategical 
defence  consists  in  repelling  on  a  great  scale;  tactical,  the  warding 
off  of  the  attack  in  the  position  we  have  chosen.  Though  the 
nature  of  the  case  may  not  justify  the  difference,  yet  it  is  often 
convenient  to  use  names,  in  order  to  be  able  to  shortly  state  which 
special  act  of  attack  or  defence  is  intended. 

A  modem  writer  has  rightly  pointed  out  that  the  historical  offen- 
sive must  precede  the  strategical*  The  same  is  true  of  the  defen^ 
sive.  The  latter  will  in  most  cases  depend  upon  a  general  repelling, 
the  former  upon  an  aggressive  attitude  of  the  nation. 

The  historical  is,  of  course,  the  starting  point,  the  military,  that 
is  attached  thereto,  having  been  already  granted.  No  one  marvelled 
that  the  Turks  in  1877  adopted  from  the  first  a  defensive  attitude. 
Certainly  no  one  ever  thought  for  a  moment  of  strategical  mo- 
tives^  but  accepted  the  fact  as  something  quite  natural,  because 
Turkey  had  entered  upon  a  stage  of  historical  development,  in 
which  the  defensive  was  alone  possible ;  whilst  Russia,  driven 
violently  forward  by  the  idea  of  Panslavism,  was  naturally  forced 
to  attack*  Accordingly,  even  before  the  war,  the  historical  stand- 
point dictates  to  the  belligerent  the  manner  in  which  he  must 
wage  the  war.  States,  both  historically  and  politically  offensive, 
seek  the  objects  of  their  aim  beyond  their  own  frontier,  and  must 
accordingly  act  on  the  offensive.  The  state  that  has  arrived  at 
self-satisfaction,  naturally  acts  on  the  defensive. 

Exceptions  are  possible.  Military  misunderstandings  may  com- 
pel a  power  ordinarily  aggressive  to  act  temporarily  on  the  defen- 
sive. All  states  that  are  ceaselessly  striving  to  escape  from  narrow 
limits  to  more  extended  ones,  pass  through  epochs  in  which  they 
see  themselves  confronted  by  a  combination  of  foes,  and  are  obliged 
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to  confine  themselves  to  the  defensiTe.  Suoh  times  has  Borne,  and 
such  times  has  Prussia  experienced. 

The  case,  that  both  parties  take  the  offensive,  is  only  conceiv- 
able in  the  case  of  a  war  between  two  equally  strong  states,  and 
which  have  a  like  military  organisation.  A  difference  of  a  few  days 
in  the  preparedness  for  war,  forces  in  these  modern  times  that 
belligerent,  who  is  in  arrear,  to  take  the  defensive. 

Napoleon  I.  by  his  bold  and  rapid  aggressive  wars  established 
the  opinion  that  the  preference  should  undoubtedly  be  given  to 
the  offensive.  The  progress  that  fire-arms  of  all  kinds  have  made 
since  those  days,  makes  now  the  opposite  appear  correct  from  a 
tactical  point  of  view.  Since  a  strategical  offensive  is,  as  we  shall 
later  demonstrate,  only  practicable  when  in  combination  with  a 
tactical  offensive,  the  disadvantage  which  is  inherent  in  this  latter 
form  would  make  its  effect  felt  in  the  strategical  also. 

According  to  this,  the  party  upon  whom  a  defensive  is  enjoined 
by  all  the  circumstances,  being  at  the  same  time  the  passive  part, 
must  at  once  reap  the  advantage.  This  internal  contradiction 
would  show  that  the  idea  of  the  greater  strength  of  the  defensive 
is,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said,  born  of  deception. 

True  that  in  action  in  these  days  the  defender  sweeps  the  field 
clean  with  his  weapons  of  precision  within  a  thousand  metres  of 
his  lines.  A  broad  deadly  zone,  ten  times  as  broad  as  was 
formerly  the  case  in  the  days  of  the  smooth-bore  rifles,  must  be 
passed  by  the  attacker.  The  protection  that  the  terrain,  walls, 
and  artificial  means  of  strengthening  his  position  afford — ^all  these 
are  of  advantage  to  the  defender.  He  is  at  rest  and  prepared  for 
the  attack.  His  fire  can  be  unceasingly  vomited  by  the  iron 
mouths  of  his  cannon,  whilst  the  attacker  must  often  desist  from 
firing,  in  order  to  move  forward  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. In  so  doing,  besides  the  loss  and  the  danger,  he  must 
also  bear  the  fatigue.  In  the  defence,  things  are  simpler.  The 
command  can  rest  entirely  in  the  supreme  authorities ;  within  the 
army  not  nearly  so  many  separate  commanders  will  be  in  activity. 
The  providing  of  the  troops  with  ammunition,  the  bringing  up  of 
the  existing  reserves  will  be  easier,  as  only  a  definite  line  is  as- 
serted ;  the  troops  are,  moreover,  not  detached  on  an  advance, 
split  up  and  confused  together;  directions  are  not  changed,  and 
on  one  side  the  attack  is  not  stopped,  and  on  the  other  renewed 
with  redoubled  vigour,  such  as  offensive  action  always  entails. 

Besides,  beyond  the  tactical  province  the  defensive  is  sure  of 
some  advantages.  The  commissariat,  the  bringing  up  of  reserves 
of  men  and  horses,  and  supplies  of  all  sorts,  is  less  risky,  because 
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the  army  is  not  far  from  its  resonroes,  frequently  returns  to  them, 
4Emd  the  lines  of  communication  are  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
offensivey  continuously  lengthened.  In  the  case  of  the  defensive, 
more  strength  is  put  forth,  in  so  far  as  the  combatant  on  the 
•defensive  can  employ  many  troops,  which  the  attacker  is  not 
-capable  of  bringing  up.  On  the  side  of  the  defender,  the  garrisons 
of  fortresses,  which  are  within  the  theatre  of  war,  are  of  great 
service*  They  attract  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  be  it  only  to  observe 
them.  The  attacker  cannot  bring  up  his  own  fortress-garrisons, 
because  he  must  not  leave  these  strongholds  without  guard,  and 
must  also  have  before  his  mind  the  possibility  of  a  repulse. 
Besides,  garrison  troops  are,  for  the  most  part,  unsuited  for  offen* 
-sive  service  in  the  enemy's  country.  The  defender  can  employ 
forces  of  this  son  in  hilly  country  or  in  fortresses.  He  is  even 
aided  by  public  levies  to  arms,  which  the  attacker  cannot  for  his 
purposes  set  in  motion.  The  citizen  and  the  peasant  of  advanced 
years  take  up  arms  to  defend  their  own  hearths,  but  not  to  assist 
an  army  which  has  penetrated  into  the  enemy's  country  to  extend 
its  conquests. 

It  is  correct  to  say  that  the  attacker  must  reckon  upon  more 
losses  and  exertion  than  the  other.  He  is  subjected  to  this  great 
disadvantage,  that  his  absolute  strength  is,  as  he  progresses, 
weakened  to  a  much  greater  proportion  than  that  of  his  opponent, 
the  defender. 

Firstly,  the  attacker  enters  the  enemy's  country  and  must 
occupy  it.  He  must  penetrate  through  a  more  or  less  complicated 
system  of  frontier  fortresses,  must  besiege  a  number  of  them,  or 
must  permanently  watch  them.  Both  entail  expenditure  of  forces. 
As  he  penetrates  further,  his  lines  of  communication  are  lengthened 
and  are  rendered  more  unfavourable.  The  army  daily  needs  more 
small  garrisons  at  its  back,  in  order  to  ensure  its  base  of  operations ; 
and  the  bringing  up  of  the  reserve  drafts  of  men  becomes,  in  like 
measure,  more  difiBcult. '  Armies  acting  on  the  offensive  melt  like 
fresh  snow  in  spring.  The  frontier  is  passed  with  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  only  with  thousands  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months  is  the  war  being  prosecuted  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country.  Napoleon,  who,  in  October  1805,  appeared  on  the 
theatre  of  war  in  Germany  with  200,000  men,  was,  in  spite  of 
his  excellent  way  of  economising  strength,  only  able  on  the  2nd 
December  to  collect  80,000  for  the  decisive  struggle  at  Austerlitz. 

And  then,  again,  it  will  be  difiBcult  for  the  attacker  to  keep 
alive  the  old  enthusiasm.  The  object  seems  attained  after  the 
first  battles,  and  the  advantage  won.      The   necessity  of  having 
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ever  to  employ  fresh  strength  and  resources  in  order  to  keep  the- 
saocesses  going,  and  to  retain  what  has  been  won,  is  only  diffi- 
cult to  bring  home  to  those  who  have  to  make  the  sacrifices.. 
The  defender  is  in  quite  a  different  position.  If  the  enemy 
presses  forward  and  keeps  coming  nearer,  and  the  danger  becomes^ 
more  apparent,  new  sources  are  opened  to  him.  Extraordinary 
measures,  in  order  to  get  recruits,  arms,  and  money,  are  justified 
by  the  situation*  From  reverses  at  first,  material  strength  may,. 
— ^when  a  proud  and  strong  nation  is  at  its  back — ^accrue  to  the 
defence.  The  Northern  States  during  the  great  rebellion,  and 
Prance  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  war,  furnish  remarkable 
instances. 

Yet  to  counter-balance  all  these  advantages,  the  attack  poa-^ 
sesses,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  defence,  the  capability 
of  setting  in  motion  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  forces  of 
the  army.  This  capability  explains  how  it  happens  that  it 
has  all  the  triumphs  on  its  side.  The  attacker  proceeds  from 
the  first  in  greater  consciousness  of  the  object  in  view.  Ho 
chooses  a  certain  aim,  and  his  intellectual  exertions  are  thu» 
guided  into  a  certain  groove.  In  like  manner  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances makes  his  intellect  fertile.  Much  is  gained  merely 
by  the  fact  that  the  attack  is  productive  of  more  energy  than 
the  defence ;  for,  of  two  opponents  equal  in  other  respects,  the 
more  energetic  will  be  the  victor. 

The  defender  awaits  the  thrust  in  order  to  parry  it.  He 
must  observe  the  enemy,  and  regulate  his  action  by  the  action  of 
the  other.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  feel  the  same  impulse  as  the 
other.  Therefore,  the  attacker  becomes  the  party  that  controls 
the  movements,  and  the  feeling  of  having  to  perform  such  a  role 
communicates  itself  rapidly  and  certainly  to  the  masses,  and  doe» 
wonders.  The  bearing  of  an  army  which  is  pressing  forward  is 
wondrously  different  from  that  of  a  retreating  or  even  of  an  await- 
ing army.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  is  aroused,  and  the  attack  gives 
it  a  scope  quite  different  from  that  of  the  defence.  The  former  8et» 
in  motion  far  more  active  factors.  We  know  that  the  field  marshal 
only  lays  down,  general  directions.  *  The  inferior  commanders  are 
called  upon  to  follow  the  encouragement  that  has  been  given  them 
for  spontaneous  action,  and  to  make  use  of  it.  Every  one  of  them^ 
even  the  most  inferior,  can  be  a  chief  €u:tor  in  the  drama,  as  soon 
as  chance  puts  him  into  a  decisive  place*  A  line  of  defence  a 
mile  in  length  may  be  in  general  admirably  chosen,  and  yet  may 
have  a  weak  place.  He  who  throws  his  force  upon  it,  to  him 
belongs  the  honour  of  the  day.     By  the  sense  of  this  possibility. 
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the  aggressive  army  has  always  the  greater  dash.  With  the 
number  of  co-operating  forces,  the  namber  of  chances  of  saooess 
is  increased.  A  point,  where  the  defenders'  line  has  been  pierced, 
acts  as  a  magnet  for  all  the  parts  of  the  attacking  army  not 
otherwise  engaged.  like  as  waters  rash  thither,  where  a  dam  has 
been  broken,  in  order  to  widen  the  opening,  so  do  here  the  waves 
of  combatants  dash  to  the  spot,  where  a  bold  thrast  has  made  the 
first  breach.  Success  in  attack  is  besides  of  doable  importance. 
A  snccessful  defence  only  proves  that  the  enemy  was  at  the 
moment  not  stronger,  but  the  lucky  attack  shows  that  the  attacker 
is  actually  the  stronger. 

Psychological  moments  in  war  have  quite  as  much  force  as* 
material  ones.  Let  us  only  conceive  of  a  situation  in  which  danger 
is  apprehended,  without  our  knowing  when  it  will  occur,  and  of  the 
position  of  an  army  that,  acting  on  the  defensive,  awaits  the  on* 
slaught  of  the  enemy.  The  defensive  lacks  the  impulsive  element.- 
It  fetters  its  forces  instead  of  increasing  them;  it  easily  forces 
upon  the  soldier  the  feeling  that  the  army  and  its  commanders  are 
controlled  by  circumstances,  and  do  not  rather  control  them.  And 
this  feeling  is  not  dispelled  by  energetic  action.  In  every  defence 
the  consciousness  that  the  result  can  only  be  good,  if  the  whole 
line  can  be  successfully  asserted,  is  disquieting.  It  is  of  no  avail 
to  successfully  assert  oneself  on  five-sixths  of  it,  if  the  enemy 
crushes  the  sixth  part.  Nay,  it  is  even  quite  sufficient  for  him 
only  as  a  result  to  gain  a  flank,  where  he  can  break  up  the  whole 
line.  On  the  18th  August  1870,  it  was  at  last  only  a  few  batta- 
lions, which,  after  having  succeeded  in  turning  the  right  flank  of 
the  enemy,  who  had  the  whole  day  until  the  evening  held  his 
ground  with  a  front  a  mile  in  extent,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  forces  storming  the  front,  in  destroying  a  small  part  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  French  position,  decided  the  battle.  A  disastrous 
difference  is  this;  that  the  defender  is  only  victorious  when  he  is 
victorious  at  all  points ;  while  the  attacker  triumphs  if  he  gains 
ike  upper  hand  in  a  single  spot. 

In  this  truth,  which  declares  against  the  tactical  defensive,  so 
often  praised  as  being  advantageous,  more  than  against  the  stra- 
tegical, is  contained  also  the  reason  that  the  defence  of  rivers  and 
chains  of  hills  has  hardly  ever  succeeded  for  any  length  of  time. . 
Neither  the  Danube  nor  the  Bhine  have  impeded  armies.  The 
isolation  of  each  detachment  of  troops  placed  at  probable  points  of 
passage  is  dangerous.  But  still  more  must  be  the  conviction  that 
each  one  is  lost  as  soon  as  one  of  its  neighbours  retires  too  pre- 
cipitately.   The  "  seasonable  retreat  '*  is  in  a  certain  way  praise- 
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irorthy,  as  it  weakens  the  energy  of  the  opponent.  The  poet,  who 
makes  generals  after  a  defeat  quarrel  together  as  follows — *'  Tours 
fled  first/'  ''No  one  held  his  ground,  the  flight  was  nniversal/* 
''^No,  Sir;  it  began  on  your  wing!  " — had  a  defensive  battle  with 
an  extended  front  before  his  eyes. 

In  the  defence  of  the  Balkans,  in  the  winter  of  1878,  at  the 
•only  place  where  a  brave  resistance  was  made,  the  defender  met 
with  a  catastrophe.  Jomini  calls  mountains  *^  insurmountable 
'impediments  which,  however,  are  always  surmounted." 

Even  though,  as  Clausewitz  asserts,  the  defence  per  se  may  be 
the  stronger  form,  and  the  weaker  side  may  occasionally  avail  itself 
-of  it  with  advantage,  in  order,  supported  by  the  terrain  and  arti- 
ficial means,  to  attain  at  all  events  the  more  modest  aim  of  re- 
pelling the  foe,  yet  the  greater  living  force  dwells  in  the  attack* 
The  task  of  the  attacker  has  certainly  been  rendered  more  diffi* 
cult  within  the  last  decade.  The  greatest  exertions  will  be 
required  to  crush  decisively  the  masses  of  troops  which  the 
defender  will  in  future  bring  into  the  field,  and  who  await  the 
attacker,  possibly  in  a  safe  position  under  the  guns  of  their 
fortresses,  right  and  left  of  his  path.  The  commander-in-chief 
must  be  more  cautious  in  weighing  everything,  but  more  daring 
4.han  hitherto.  Dash,  or  the  attempt  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank, 
will  not  alone  suffice  in  the  future.  By  taking  the  initiative  in 
movements  combined  with  engagements,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
'  enemy  by  independent  great  artillery  battles  and  by  a  rapid  trans- 
plantation of  troops  from  one  point  to  another,  the  battles  must  be 
arranged  beforehand  and  then  fought  out  in  the  most  daring  situa- 
tions. Where  hitherto  five  or  six  army  corps  have  kept  the  front 
engaged,  whilst  one  threw  itself  upon  the  flank,  and  this  sufficed, 
in  the  decisive  wars  of  the  future  this  will,  perhaps,  be  reversed. 
The  next  war  will  doubtless  bring  episodes  of  the .  co-operation  of 
all  forces  in  a  manner  older  campaigns  have  no  notion  of. 

Yet  this  will  alter  nothing  in  the  general  views  respecting  attack 
and  defence.  For  it  is  dependent  upon  internal,  and  not  external 
motives;  upon  reasons  which  spring  from  the  secret  of  human 
nature.  All  impediments  in  his  way  will  awake  in  the  assailant 
new  ideas  and  new  vigour,  will  sharpeti  his  mind,  and  enhance 
his  love  of  enterprise ;  and  thus  will,  although  they  demand  much 
ofhim^  give  him  back  more  in  return.  Happy  the  belligerent  who 
l9  by  fate  destined  to  play  the  part  of  assailant. 

The  object  of  all  war,  the  crushing  of  the  enemy's  forces,  can, 

after  all,  only  be  attained  by  attack.    The  partisans  of  the  defen- 

:  sive  also  always  maintain  that  it  can  only  be  temporarily  main- 
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tained,  that  at  last  the  defender  also  mast  begin  to  attack,  and 
answer  the  thrast  he  has  parried  by  a  thrust  in  retam,  and  that 
he  mnst  ever  have  this  before  his  eyes.  That  is  to  say,  in  other 
words,  that  the  defender  will  also  be  attacker,  and  only  awaits  the 
time  when  he  will  be  able  to  take  the  offensive  with  prospect  of 
success.  This  is  an  acknowledgment  that  defence  is  not  entitled 
to  be  considered  an  independent  form  of  waging  war;  it  is,  after  all^ 
only  an  episode.  No  one  asserts  that  a  man  who  has  been  attacked 
and  has  warded  off  the  blows  which  were  intended  for  him  has  been 
engaging  in  a  fight.  In  like  manner,  it  cannot  be  correctly  said  of 
the  defender  that  he  is  waging  war ;  he  rather  suffers  one.  To 
wage  war  is  identical  with  attacking. 


We  proceed  to  explain,  after  this  general  consideration  of  the 
subject,  the  conditions  for  a  successful  issue  of  the  attack. 

Certain  it  is  that  attack  demands  the  greatest  expenditure, 
whether  it  be  in  physical  or  moral  force,  or  in  intelligence.  It 
demands,  accordingly,  where  a  numerical  superiority  of  a  nearly 
like  quality  does  not  exist,  an  army  of  an  internal  excellence^ 
which  can  alone  withstand  a  high  degree  of  strain.  Inefficient 
armies,  be  they  ever  so  great  in  numbers,  cannot  be  entrusted' 
with  certain  tasks.  Among  them,  for  instance,  the  taking  ot 
strongly  defended  fortresses,  which  do  not  allow  of  being  avoided 
or  being  taken  by  stratagem.  Such  places  can  only  be  stormed 
by  very  brave  i^d  adroit  troops,  such  as  have  been  properly 
trained  for  battle.  When  these  are  wanting,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  of  little 
avail  to  renew  the  attack  with  fresh  troops,  seeing  that  each  single 
shock  is  of  little  weight,  and  none  will  break  through  the  resist- 
ance. A  vigorous  assault  will  always  attain  more  than  ten  feeble 
ones,  even  though  they  follow  immediately  one  upon  another.  The* 
assaults  of  the  French  upon  the  position  of  the  Lisaine,  on  the 
15th,  16th,  and  17th  January  1871  afford  numerous  proofs  of 
this. 

Since,  again,  in  an  attack  How-a-days,  very  much  depends  upon 
die  subordinate  commanders,  it  follows  that  only  an  army  that 
possesses  a  thoroughly  experienced,  intelligent,  and  brave  corps  of 
subaltern  officers,  all  trained  for  independent  action,  can  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  offensive.  The  thirst  for  deeds  must  animate  all 
its  limbs.  As  the  absolute  power  of  the  attack  is  from  the  first 
moment  in  constant  decrease,  it  follows  that  a  very  well  organ-^ 
ised  system  of  reinforcements  is  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of 
the  offensive.  Beinforcements  for  the  armies  must  ever  be  in 
readiness,  and  good  reinforcements^  all  capable  of  fulfilling  tho 
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•ever  more  arduous  taBks  of  the  attack.  Armies,  accordingly,  that 
have  enjoyed  careful  training  in  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  a  strict 
national  military  system,  are  conditions  precedent  to  the  rdle  of 
assailant.  Only  the  first-named  can  create  the  requisite  intense 
energy,  and  the  second  give  sufficient  material  for  maintaining 
this  energy. 

Bapidity  and  continuity  of  action  are  the  elements  of  the  attack. 
No  halt  may  be  dreamt  of  before  the  object  has  been  attained. 
Interruption  is,  on  this  account,  dangerous;  because  it  ensues 
'Upon  unusual  exertion,  and  always  entails  relaxation.  It  is  diffi-* 
cult,  during  the  operations,  to  renew  an  attack  which  has  once 
come  to  a  standstill ;  and  in  battle  almost  impossible,  in  case 
reinforcements  do  not  arrive.  So  that,  on  the  one  side,  more  flows 
in  than  on  the  other  is  lost  by  the  stoppage  of  the  strain.  Only 
the  certain  prospect  of  considerable  reinforcements  will  accord- 
ingly justify  a  voluntary  halt  in  the  midst  of  the  onslaught.  In  the 
face  of  unassailable  positions  the  most  daring  attempts  at  turning 
and  threatening  the  enemy  are  better  than  waiting  for  a  favourable 
opportunity.  Otherwise  the  attacker  will  become  the  attacked; 
for  the  courage  of  the  defender  must  necessarily  wax  greater,  as 
soon  as  he  perceives  that  the  assailant  does  not  dare  to  attack  him. 
Further,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  attacker  not  to  bring  the  battle 
to  an  issue  in  the  place  where  the  defender  has  prepared  for  it* 
It  must  ever  be  his  aim  to  transfer  it  to  other  fields — that  is,  by 
his  own  movability  to  force  the  defender  into  motion,  in  which 
the  ofiensive,  from  the  essence  of  its  whole  nature,  has  the  upper 
hand. 

A  rapid  attack  entails,  generally,  a  less  expenditure  of  strength^ 
although  the  latter  may  for  a  few  short  periods  be  more  intense 
than  ordinarily.  Bapidity  especially  assists  the  tactical  ofiensive. 
Frederick  the  Great  teaches  thus  in  his  Oeneral  Principles  of  War: 
*'  Therefore,  the  livelier  the  attacks  are,  the  fewer  people  do  they 
cost." 

The  gradual  flagging  in  the  energy  of  the  attack  demands, 
moreover,  the  greatest  economy  with  the  combatant  forces. 
Therefore  the  attack  must,  at  the  same  time,  ever  have  only  a 
single  object  in  view,  and  must,  for  the  while,  leave  the  rest  out 
of  count.  All  physical  and  moral  energy  belongs  to  the  attainment 
of  one  single  object.  Whilst  the  tactical  ofiensive  is  being  carried 
out,  it  is  necessary  to  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  this :  that  everything 
must  primarily  be  staked  upon  gaining  the  undisputed  mastery  at 
4;he  given  point  of  assault,  so  that  the  enemy  will  no  longer  be 
-able  so  far  to  recover  himself  as  to  make  good  there  his  ill-fortune. 
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That  done,  only  then  must  other  suooessful  work  be  looked  for. 
In  the  case  of  the  strategical  offensive,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
unswervingly  the  whole  force  upon  the  destruction  of  those  masses 
of  troops,  whose  defeat  will,  it  is  believed,  ensure  for  the  time,  at 
all  events,  the  mastery  of  the  situation. 

But  the  choice  of  the  object  is  in  the  strategical   attack  re- 
garded also  in  quite  another  connection.     It  will  be  necessary  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  possible  to  finish  the  whole  business 
of  the  war,  upon  which  we  are  engaged,  at  a  single  stroke,  or 
whether  it  is   not   better  to  divide  it  up,    and   to   contemplate 
several   objects   successively,   and    thus  to   a    certain   extent   to 
undertake   not  merely   one   but  several   strategical   attacks;    all 
which,  however,  can  very  well  tend  towards  one  single  grand  and 
final  object.     The  extension  of  the  single  strategical  attack,  must 
be  carefully  calculated  according  to  the  means  at  disposal.     A 
wise  limitation  is  here  the  first  virtue  of  a  commander-in-chief. 
This  virtue  was  lacking  in  Napoleon  in  the  year  1812,  and  this 
•deficiency  led   to  his  defeat.     The  continuation  of  the  offensive 
from  Smolensk  to  Moscow,  in  the  second  half  of  August  1812,  was 
a  most  hazardous  enterprise.    This  last  decisive  part  of  his  opera- 
tions ought  to  have  been  the  object  of  a  new  special  campaign 
in  the  winter  of  1818,  and  the  winter  should  have  been  given  up 
to    making    preparations  for    it.    Napoleon    over-estimated    the 
atrength  of  his  genius  when  he  endeavoured  to  finish  the  whole 
business  without  pause  in  one  single  campaign.     On  the  other 
band,  Alexander,  in  his  conquest  of  Asia,  proved  himself  a  master 
of  limitation,  in  determining  beforehand  the  single  parts  of  his 
military  operations,   whilst  in  general  taking  within    range   the 
farthest  objects  which  it  were  possible  to  attain.    In  the  systematic 
conquest  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  occupation  of 
£gypt,  before  beginning  his  march  into  the  interior,  he  showed 
his  genius  in  its  fullest  development.     He  covered  his  rear,  rein- 
forced his  army,  gained  possession  of  great  maritime  forces,  and 
then  turned  his  face  towards  the  unknown  East.     Thus  did  he 
save  himself  from  Xenophon's  fate,  and  on  this  very  account  did 
the  cunning  and  prudent  Bomans   call  him  the  sole  great  man 
«nong  all  strangers.    The  same  moderate  limitation  was  displayed 
by  the  Grerman  military  authorities  when  they,  in  1870-71,  during 
the  siege  of  Paris,  stopped  the  extension  of  the  offensive  in  the 
French  provinces,  in  order,  before  doing  anything  else,  to  subdue 
the  capital,  and  to  make  perfectly  sure  of  this  success.     ''The 
general  circumstances  of  the  case  render  it  necessary  only  to  con- 
tinue the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  after  a  victory  as  far  as  is  requisite 
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for  the  purpose  of  crushing  his  troops  generally,  and  making  it 
impossible  for  them  to  reconoentrate  for  a  long  time  to  oome.  W& 
cannot  pursue  him  into  his  last  stronghold,  such  as  Lille,  Havre, 
and  Bonrges ;  we  cannot  wish  to  hold  for  any  length  of  time  dis- 
tant provinces,  such  as  Normandy,  Brittany,  or  Vendue ;  But  we 
must  determine  even  to  evacuate  places  that  we  have  taken,  such  as 
Dieppe,  and  eventually  Tours  also,  in  order  to  be  able  to  concen-^ 
trate  our  main  forces  upon  a  few  principal  positions."  Thus  ran  at 
that  time  the  directions  from  head-quarters.  Only  after  Paris  had 
been  subdued,  the  besieging  army  free  to  act,  and  it  had  become 
possible  to  reinforce  the  other  armies,  only  then  should  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  provinces,  if  it  was  still  necessary,  be 
taken  in  hand.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  reserve,  which  was  ren- 
dered imperative  by  the  circumstances,  perhaps  a  splitting  up  of  the 
combative  forces,  or  perhaps,  after  brilliant  successes  a  reverse- 
would  have  ensued,  or  possibly  the  final  success  have  been  rendered 
doubtful.  If,  then,  the  offensive  shall  unceasingly  follow  its  aim, 
it  must  not  seek  it  in  an  unattainable  distance,  but  must  always 
only  on  each  occasion  proceed  as  far  as  the  existing  forces 
permit.  Voluntary  limitation  is  a  protection  against  an  enforced 
retreat. 

The  assailant  must  not  find  his  security  in  flank  and  rear,  in  the 
fact  that  he  covers  them  by  detaching  a  considerable  part  of  bis 
forces,  but  rather  in  that  he  carries  out  his  assaults  in  front 
with  the  greatest  possible  weight.  Every  detachment  of  troops 
for  subordinate  purposes  is  a  disadvantage  to  him. 

The  most  careful  keeping  open  of  lines  of  communication 
between  the  army  and  the  resources  at  home  will  certainly  be 
necessary,  in  order  that  reinforcements  of  all  kinds,  despatched 
from  the  latter,  may  reach  the  army  confronting  the  enemy 
without  delay.  Napoleon  was,  in  this  respect,  a  pattern  of 
prudence.  He  used  much  adroitness  and  trouble  in  maintain- 
ing the  lines  of  communication  with  his  base  of  operations 
in  the  rear,  for  he  knew  foil  well  that  an  army  acting  on  the 
offensive  is  in  need  of  ceaseless  fresh  drafts  of  strength.  Even 
in  1812  he  neglected  nothing  in  this  respect.  Only  his  great 
precautions  did  not  suffice  for  surmounting  difficulties  which  were 
in  fact  insurmountable.  The  prouder,  the  more  confident,  and 
the  more  self-conscious  the  attack  is,  the  sooner  has  it,  in  case  the 
necessary  prudence  goes  hand  in  hand  with  it,  prospect  of  success. 
Lucky  assailants  have  ever  done  half  their  work  by  being  imposing. 
Sometimes^  as  in  the  case  of  Junot's  march  to  Lisbon  in  1807,  and 
Diebitsch's  march  across  the  Balkans  in  1829,  the  effect  of  the^ 
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offeDsiye  consists  alone  in  its  moral  impression.  But  then,  as  a 
rale,  there  aids  the  successfal  termination,  the  faintheartedness  of 
the  enemy  or  a  cleTer  policy,  which  forthwith  takes  advantage  of 
the  efiect  that  has  been  attained* 

The,  defence  makes  far  less  demands  upon  the  quality  of  the 
anny.  Especially  is  this  the  case  upon  the  tactical  ground.  Here 
the  soldier  is  more  of  a  machine  than  in  the  attack.  His  place 
is  assigned  to  him,  and  his  action  prescribed.  An  energetic  fire 
and  perseverance  are  the  two  demands  required,  and  of  these  the 
young  inexperienced  warrior  is  capable.  Only  to  a  small  degree 
are  independence,  impetuousuess,  and  quicksighteduess  necessary. 
It  is  at  least  sufficient,  if  a  comparatively  small  body  of  the  com- 
manders possess  these  qualities.  Considerable  demands  are  cer- 
tainly made  upon  discipline.  But  this  latter  can  be  more  easily 
maintained  in  the  case  of  the  defence  than  in  that  of  the  attack. 

Hence  armies  less  efficient  and  masses  which  have  been  rapidly 
collected  for  the  needs  of  war,  both  which  would  not  be  capable 
of  an  energetic  offensive,  still  achieve  something  in  the  defensive. 
The  difference  between  both  rdles  is  so  considerable  that  the  same 
troop  can  often  not  be  again  recognised  when  it  drops  the  one 
to  play  the  other. 

The  elements  ofeUtaek  are  rapidity  and  force ;  those  of  defence^ 
perseverance^  and  tenacity. 

Whilst,  accordingly,  the  former  seeks  the  decisive  issue  in  great 
and  rapid  blows,  the  latter  is  justified  in  awaiting  the  successful 
issue  firom    time    and  from   the   repeated  renewal  of  resistance. 
Every  defence  must  from  the  first  bear  this  in  mind.     Several  lines 
behind  each  other^  which  it  on  each  occasion  holds  with  all  the 
force  at  its  command,  lend  it  much  strength.     A  great  extension  of 
the  theatre  of  war  is  of  advantage  to  it^  as  was  apparent  in  the 
campaign  of  1812.    Whilst,  moreover,  it  is  more  able  to  emanci- 
pate itself  from  the  vigorous  military  system  and  the  peace-school^ 
than  the  offensive  can,  yet  it  needs  a  good  exchequer  and  good 
national  credit  to  be    able  always  to  have   at  its   command   the 
forces  necessary  for  increasing  needs  such  as  are  ever  repeating 
themselves    in  the  course  of  the  war.      And    since,    again,  it 
seldom  happens  that  a  country  is  capable  alone  of  furnishing  at 
the  given  time  everything  of  which  its  armies  stand  in  need,  it 
follows  that  a  State  which  intends  to  be  victorious  in  its  defence 
must  have  at  its  back  either  the  open  frontiers  of  friendly  powers, 
or  a  sea  which  it  commands.     A  country  not  in  this  position,  can 
at  best  only  resist  as   long   as  its  own  industry  is  capable   of 
famishing  the  needful  for   its   troops;    and   even    here  we  must 
VOL.   XIII.  2 
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be  mindful  that  its  pecuniary  reBources  are  at  the  same  time  more 
straitened. 

Wbikt  the  assailant  can  only  through  the  position  of  its 
fortresses  secure  places  in  his  rear  for  the  organisation  of  his  lines  of 
commnnioation,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  magazines  and  depots, 
the  defender  must  derive  a  much  greater  advantage  from  such, 
make  use  of  them  as  supports  for  his  wings,  and  turn  them  to 
such  account  that  they  can,  in  conjunction  with  the  army  in  the 
field,  either  defeat  the  enemy  or  weaken  him,  before  he  comes  up 
to  them. 

The  defender  must  further  be  aware  of  the  attractive  force  that 
his  main  army  exercises  upon  the  attacker.  This  army  holds  not 
only  the  country  that  lies  behind  it,  but,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
defeated,  all  the  surrounding  country  also.  Detachments  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  cover  can  also  be  in  great  measure  spared 
on  the  side  of  the  defence,  as  soon  as  the  operations  between 
both  armies  are  in  full  swing. 

We  have,  moreover,  seen  that  the  offensive  seeks  movement* 
Therefore  the  defender  can  only  rarely  reckon  upon  being  attacked 
where  he  first  takes  up  his  position  and  prepares  for  battle.  Very 
favourable  geographical  conditions  can  alone  bring  about  this  end. 
The  defender  must,  therefore,  think  of  his  own  movements  and  be 
prepared  to  transplant  his  troops  rapidly  from  one  point  to  another. 
Therefore  he  must  never  be  bound  to  one  single  line  of  communi- 
cation in  his  rear,  but  must  be  able  readily  to  change  it.  But  as 
he  as  a  rule  operates  in  his  own  country,  and  as  in  these  days  in 
Europe  there  is  everywhere  a  comparatively  thick  network  of  rail- 
ways, that  will  not  be  a  difficult  task. 

The  battle,  too,  must  not  be  only  prepared  in  a  single  place, 
but  there  must  be  in  other  places  also  main  points  of  support, 
where  the  attacker  may  possibly  appear,  and  the  defender  must  be 
quickly  ready  to  resist  him.  Yery'great  regard  has  been  paid  to 
diis  point  of  view  in  France.  The  North-East  of  the  country 
may  be  regarded  as  being  one  well-prepared  field  of  battle. 
When  within  it  active  armies  make  their  appearance,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  onwards,  field  entrenchments  will  be  seen  to 
arise  in  a  single  night  between  the  already  existing  fortifications. 

As  the  assailant  has  by  his  movements  taken  the  initiative,  the 
defender  is  naturally  exposed  to  the  danger  of  arriving  at  the 
critical  point  later  than  the  former.  It  will  accordingly  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  impede  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  This  can  be 
done  by  counter-attacks,  which  catch  him  in  the  midst  of  carry- 
ing out  his  intentions.     But  such  operations  are  always  difficult. 
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They  demand  very  exaot  information  of  the  enemy^  and  resolute 
and  collected  commanders,  who  do  not  allow  themselyes  to  be  in- 
duced by  successes  to  go  too  far  at  first.  The  counter-attacksi 
which  naturally  have  a  surprising  effect,  begin,  as  a  rule,  favour- 
ably; but  if  the  attacker  does  not  lose  his  head,  he  will  soon 
penetrate  the  intention,  change  his  schemes,  bring  up  his  forces,  and 
at  once  proceed  to  a  decisive  struggle.  A  counter-thrust  that  over- 
reaches itself  may  accordingly  easily  bring  about  the  battle  that 
the  attacker  has  sought,  and  which  the  defender  has  neither 
intended  nor  for  which  he  is  prepared.  Then  the  party  acting 
on  the  defensive  is  half  lost.  Less  dangerous  is  the  attempt  to 
impede  the  movements  of  the  attacker  by  taking  up  threatening 
positions  on  his  flank.  Whilst  the  defender  marches  with  the  main 
body  of  his  defences  to  the  spot  where  he  expects  the  issue  of  the 
battle  to  be  decided,  he  can  often  without  risk  push  certain  detach- 
cnents  into  such  flank-positions,  and  let  them  follow  later,  before 
they  are  seriously  attacked. 

Thus  it  follows  that  the  defender  can  never  really  allow  his 
activity^  as  the  representatives  of  the  defensive^theory  urge,  to 
consist  alone  of  passively  warding  off  attack,  but  he  must  instead 
thereof  bring  into  it  an  element  that  strives  after  movement  and 
battle.  This  element  will  at  last  be  quite  triumphant,  when  the 
assailant  has  been  repulsed,  and  must  then  be  pounced  down  on 
and  defeated.  Then  has  the  longed-for  moment  arrived  for  letting 
the  mask  of  the  defensive  entirely  drop  and  for  going  over  to  the 
offensive. 

Some  main  features  of  the  nature  and  course  of  attack  and 
defence  have  been  hitherto  explained ;  now  it  remains  to  consider 
«  union  of  both,  which  appears  to  many  professional  men  as  the 
highest  achievement  of  art. 

As,  for  instance,  the  advantages  of  the  offensive  are  as  a  rule 
seen  in  moving,  but  those  of  the  defensive  in  fighting,  it  has 
been  considered  to  be  best  to  act  strategically  on  the  offensive 
and  tactically  on  the  defensive.  It  is  accordingly  necessary  to 
advance  against  the  enemy  into  his  territory,  gain  positions  which 
he  must  not  allow  to  be  torn  from  him,  and  force  him,  by  this 
means,  to  fight^  whilst  all  tbe  while  remaining  on  the  defensive  and 
leaving  him  to  play  the  more  difficult  and  damaging  part  of 
assailant.  Offensive  movements  and  defeneive  battleSf  a  theory 
well-conceived,  but  very  difficult  to  realise,  and  scarcely  ever  to 
be  met  with  in  military  history.  From  what  we  have  formerly  said 
open  the  subject  of  the  advance  to  the  front,  it  follows  that,  in 
these  days,  it  will  not  be  possible^  after  concentrating  the  armies, 

2  ♦ 
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to  make  any  considerable  adyance  forwards,  without  meeting  witb- 
reeistanoe  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Accordingly^  with  offensive 
movements,  offensive  engagements  must  also  necessarily  be  com*- 
bined.  And  when  the  decisive  points  have  been  reached,  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  it  to  be  otherwise.  If,  then,  the  army  acting^ 
on  the  offensive  should  then  wish  to  go  over  to  the  defensive,  and 
allow  itself  to  be  attacked,  it  would  restore  again  to  the  enemy 
the  strategical  liberty  of  which  it  had  only  just  robbed  him,  and 
thus  sacrifice  its  own  advantage.  The  sudden  transition  from 
offensive  to  defensive  might  also  not  be  without  prejudicial 
influence  upon  the  troops.  But  before  all,  we  must  remember 
that  the  commander-in-chief  is  in  no  wise  master  of  the  form  and 
time  of  the  decision  to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  determine  it 
at  will.  In  the  same  way  as  engagements,  so  will  also  the  battle 
develop  itself  immediately  from  the  movements.  It  is  accordingly 
quite  natural  that  the  armies  on  the  advance,  attack  whenever  they 
find  the  enemy  in  front  of  them. 

The  engagement,  moreover,  exercises  its  attractive  force  upon 
all  troops  ;  it  is>  as  a  rule^  no  longer  possible  to  prescribe  a  defen* 
sive  attitude.  The  strategical  offensive  involves  accordingly,  in 
a  perfectly  natural  manner,  the  tactical  also.  The  former  is  in- 
conceivable without  the  latter.  It  is  the  tactical  attack  that  first 
lends  energy  to  the  strategical,  completes  it  and  furnishes  it  with 
results.  The  strategical  sows  the  seed,  the  tactical  reaps  the 
harvest.  The  weakliest  opponent,  too,  who  is  strategically  driven 
into  a  comer,  will  appeal  to  the  fortune  of  arms  upon  the  field 
before  declaring  himself  vanquished.  If  the  attacker  were  here 
to  stop,  in  order  in  this  last  crisis  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
defence,  that  would  very  frequently  be  tantamount  to  renouncing 
his  claim  to  decide  the  struggle ;  for  the  enemy,  who  has  been  up 
to  then  the  repelling  and  expectant  party,  will  also  remain  so  to 
the  last  hour ;  and  all  the  more  readily,  seeing  that  his  prospecta 
are  then,  as  a  rule,  not  better. 

Situations  may  occur  when  despair  and  constraint,  which  he 
cannot  escape,  drive  the  defender  to  take  the  tactical  offensive,  and 
when  the  enemy,  who  has  till  then  acted  on  the  offensive,  is  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  defensive.  This  will  be  the  case,  for  instance^ 
when  the  defender  has  been  driven  by  the  attacker  upon  a  great 
strongholdj  and  necessity  now  compels  him  to  free  himself.  The 
attacker,  who  is  investing  him,  becomes  at  this  moment  changed 
even  into  a  defender,  who  is  able  to  prepare  his  defence.  This  ia 
what  happened  to  the  Germans  when  they  found  themselves  before 
Metz  and  Paris.     The  saving  of  an  object  of  great  political  im- 
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^ortanoe  may  also  compel  the  strategical  defence  to  change  rdles^ 
and  thus  give  the  offensive  the  opportunity  for  a  tactical  defen* 
aive.  When,  in  the  winter  of  1870-71,  the  fall  of  the  French 
•capital,  and  with  it  the  cessation  of  resistance  throughout  the 
whole  of  France  threatened,  the  Germans  had  the  opportunity  of 
fighting  against  the  enemy's  troops  that  came  up  to  raise  the  siege* 
But  just  in  this  case  was  clearly  seen  to  what  extent  an  army  that 
has  advanced  for  a  long  time  in  successful  attack  is  controlled  by 
offensive  feelings.  Even  under  these  circumstances  our  armies  fought 
their  battles  almost  everywhere  as  assailants.  Only  where  necessity 
rendered  it  imperative  did  they  confine  themselves  to  the  defensive. 
Strategical  and  tactical  offensive  belong  inseparably  together. 

It  is  similar  with  the  strategical  and  tactical  defensive.  He 
who  has  in  his  movements  acted  on  the  defensive,  will  also,  in  most 
cases,  preserve  a  repelling  attitude  upon  the  battle-field.  The 
attacker  presses  him;  he  relinquishes  advancing  operations  in 
favour  of  battle.  And  there  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  the 
defender  to  find  the  right  moment  for  shaking  off  the  yoke  im- 
posed npon  him,  in  order,  in  turn,  to  play  hammer,  and  no  longer 
anvil.  Here  is  seen  what  that  signifies  when  a  party  has  learnt  to 
consider  itself  as  domineered  over  by  another.  Even  with  superior 
numbers  on  its  side,  it  will  often  remain  on  the  defensive,  and  be 
glad  if  it  can  remain  so  with  any  degree  of  comfort  to  the  end. 
The  French  at  Vionville  on  the  16th  August  1870  furnish  an 
instance  of  this.  They  had  been  for  sixteen  days  on  the  strate- 
gical defensive,  had  been  attacked  on  the  6ih  and  14th  of  August, 
and  felt  themselves,  accordingly,  in  the  new  battle  tied  to  their 
position,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  overwhelming  numbers 
-on  their  side.  The  army  that  is  capable  of  an  abrupt  change 
from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive,  will  never  allow  itself  to  be 
forced  into  the  defensive,  but  will  from  the  first  play  the  part  of 
assailant.  Now  it  is  contended  by  some  that  this  abrupt  change 
should  take  place  on  the  battle-field  when  adhering  to  the  pro- 
.gramme  of  a  well-ordered  defensive :  when  the  enemy  has  been 
successfully  repulsed,  a  counter-thrust  should  at  last  be  made. 
Moreau  at  Hohenlinden,  Billow  at  Dennewitz,  Napoleon  at  Dresden 
and  Austerlitz,  have  certainly  all  proved  that  a  transition  from 
defence  to  attack  is  possible  upon  the  battle-field.''^  Yet  these 
instances  disappear  in  the  face  of  the  opposite  assertion.  Where 
the  original  defence  is  due   to  constraining  necessity,  the  army 

•  At  Dennewitz  the  defender,  however,  had  only  to  see  that  his  forces  were  all 
•eoUeeted,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  adopt  the  offensiye ;  at  Aneterlitz  the  dofensiTe 
was  really  only  a  pretence,  the  attack  had  from  the  first  been  determined  upon. 
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will  usually  remain  on  the  defensive.  If  the  enemy's  attack  has 
been  repulsedy  in  rare  oases  all  doubts  will  have  been  dispelled  at 
the  same  time  as  to  whether  he  will  not  return  again  with  renewed 
strength  and  energy,  or  whether  his  repulse  was  final  and  complete.. 
Almost  always  great  precautions  will  have  to  be  taken  so  as  not  to 
risk,  by  a  too  rapid  advance,  a  success  which  has  been  achieved.  The- 
defender  will  be  content  to  hold  his  position,  in  order  not  to  lose* 
what  is  certainly  his.  He  will  readily  abandon  all  idea  of  adding 
to  his  successes,  because  he  has,  as  it  is,  a  victory  in  his  hands.. 
And  then  it  is  never  at  the  moment  felt  to  be  quite  certain  that 
the  attacker  has  relaxed  his  efforts.  Only  by  degrees  does  it 
become  perceptible,  often  not  until  the  next  morning,  when  the- 
field  of  battle  that  has  been  successfully  won  is  found,  to  the  general 
astonishment,  abandoned.  In  these  days  the  great  distances  do- 
much  to  prevent  the  turning  points  in  the  engagements  fronk 
being  observed.*  Thus  the  offensive  will,  as  a  rule,  only  on  tfae- 
battle-field  follow  the  defensive  when  considerable  reinforcements- 
are  brought  up  in  the  front,  on  the  wings,  or,  as  was  the  case  at 
Waterloo  and  Eoniggratz,  upon  the  enemy's  flank. 

Before  the  strategical  defensive  gives  way  to  the  offensive,  a 
pause  takes  place,  showing  that  the  original  attacker  is  crippled 
and  cannot  go  on,  that  the  defender  has  lost  the  feeling  of  being, 
domineered  over,  is  strengthened  in  his  attitude  and  his  forces,, 
and  that  the  change  of  rdles  has  gradually  been  prepared  to  this- 
end  long  before  it  happens  and  comes  unexpectedly  upon  the 
distant  observer.  Napoleon's  Grande  Armie  went  to  pieces  on 
the  march  into  the  country,  but  the  destruction  was  only  visible 
when  the  wreck  of  it  began  the  retreat  and  the  Bnssians  the 
pursuit. 

8. — Detaching^  Massing^  and  Manceuvring. 

^'£very  close  concentration  of  great  masses  is  a  calamity;  it  i» 
justified  and  imperative  when  it  immediately  leads  to  battle.  It  is 
dangerous,  when  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  to  break  it  up 
again ;  and  impossible  to  remain  in  it  for  any  length  of  time. 

''  The  difficult  task  of  all  good  leadership  consists  in  providing- 

*  How  difficult  it  is,  in  the  face  of  an  energetic  enemy  on  the  ofFensive,  for  the- 
defender,  even  with  snperiority  of  nnmbera  on  hiB  side,  to  find  the  right  moment 
for  proceeding  to  coonter-offensiTe  action,  was  shown  hy  the  Silesian  army  at  Laon. 
In  spite  of  the  snocessful  onslaught  of  York  and  Kleist  upon  the  right  wing  of  the 
French  at  Athies  on  the  night  of  the  9th  and  10th  March  1814,  a  general  counter- 
o£PensiYe  which  would  have  annihilated  Napoleon  was  not  resorted  to  on  the  10th. 
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for  the  detaehed  state  of  the  massee,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the 
possibility  of  assembling  them  at  the  right  moment. 

**  For  this  no  general  roles  can  he  laid  down ;  the  task  will  be 
each  time  different.'* 

We  place  the  leading  principle  to  be  disoussed  in  this  chapter 
at  the  head  of  it,  and  do  not  attempt  to  expound  it;  for  it 
must  be  taken  from  experience.  As  soon  as  it  be  denied  that 
tlie  orowding  together  of  considerable  masses  is  an  evil,  mach 
that  can  be  said  aboat  detaching  and  massing  loses  its  impor- 
tance. Bat  he  who  has  been  engaged  in  a  war  knows  how 
oppressive  the  close  packing  uf  troops  is  felt  to  be,  and  how 
everyone  breathes  again  as  soon  as  the  masses  are  separated,  and 
how  each  and  every  troop  longs  to  be  released  from  the  bond, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  move  freely.  We  do  not  take  into  account 
fttalities  such  as  contagious  diseases,  which,  of  course,  spread  more 
rapidly  among  united  than  among  separated  hosts,  and  only  refer 
to  ordinary  evils,  such  as  the  want  of  space  for  quarters,  the 
bivouacking  in  the  open,  the  rapid  consumption  of  all  the  resources 
of  the  country,  want  of  water,*  the  failure  of  commissariat, 
the  impoesibility  of  carrying  off  sick  and  wounded  upon  the 
crowded  roads,  the  badness  of  the  roads  in  bad  weather,  the 
collisions  between  the  columns  on  march,  shifting  ever  hither  and 
thither,  the  picture  of  desolation  which  it  spreads  when  hundreds 
of  thousands,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  pass  in  thick  crowds  over  a 
district,  &c.  The  atmosphere  is  full  of  dust,  smoke,  and  smells  of 
bnming.  The  leaders  find  it,  it  may  be,  bearable.  But  if  the 
marches  on  transit  follow  too,  three,  or  four  days  consecutively, 
the  hindmost  march  through  a  wilderness.  This  is  certainly  suffi- 
cient to  justify  us  in  describing  the  massing  of  troops  as  only  an 
emergency. 

**  First  of  all  every  army  must  live ;  it  must  eat,  drink,  rest,  and 
move."  That  is  only  possible  when  it  is  scattered.  In  a  wide 
space  more  places  and  more  wealth  is  at  hand,  more  railways  and 
roads  to  and  from  it,  than  is  the  case  in  a  narrow  space.  The 
separation  must  accordingly  be  maintained  as  long  as  possible. 
The  concentration,  with  its  train  of  discomforts,  must  be  reckoned 
from  the  time  when  that  space  can  no  longer  be  allowed  the  army 
corps  which  in  our  consideration  of  the  marches  we  held  to  be 
necessary  for  tolerable  quarters.  Only  when  the  enemy  is  close 
at  hand  must  the  columns  be  concentrated  to  meet  him.  The 
essential  thing  here  is  not  to  allow  oneself  to  be  deceived,  and  not 

*  This  was  yery  senslblj  felt  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Metz  in  1870. 
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to  miscalculate.  The  aolation  of  the  problem  depends  only  upon 
ordinary  qaantities,  viz.  time,  space,  depth  of  march,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  troops  for  marching.  As  simple  as  it  looks,  it  is 
often  rendered  infinitely  harder  by  the  fact  that  moral  factors,  rapid 
decision,  perspicuity,  firmness  of  conviction  without  obstinacy, 
energy  in  commanding  and  in  acting,  mast  all  co-operate. 

If  the  battle  is  seen  to  be  inevitable  during  the  movement,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  up  the  long  marching  columns  to  the 
front,  which  must  halt  for  this  purpose.  In  such  a  case  an  opening 
out  of  troops  is  spoken  of.  But  the  divisions  that  are  marching 
up  to  the  front  upon  other  parallel  roads  are  also  brought  ap« 
This  is  called  the  concentration  of  the  armies.  Before  great 
decisive  engagements  with  the  enemy,  a  gradual  concentration  will 
be  effected  during  the  last  days  before  the  action.  The  opening 
out  can  be  effected  on  the  last  day,  if  on  every  main  road  only  one 
army  is  marching ;  on  the  two  or  three  last  days,  if  two  or  three 
corps  are  marching  on  the  same  road  one  behind  another. 

The  army  corps  on  the  march,  of  three  miles  in  length,  in 
round  numbers,  without  its  waggons,^  requires,  as  is  known,  five 
to  six  hours  for  opening  out.  If  its  trains  are  to  follow  it,  twioe 
the  time  is  needed.  The  front  must  not,  however,  move  on.  If  it  is 
obliged  to  do  so,  it  increases  the  exertions  of  the  hindmost  troops 
beyond  all  measure.  It  frequently  happens  that  after  a  certain 
distance  has  been  covered,  the  enemy  is  fallen  in  with,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  open  out.  If  the  distance  already  covered 
was  two  miles,  the  last  battalion  of  the  army  corps  has  marched 
five  miles  when  it  arrives  upon  the  field  of  battle.  An  enemy,  who 
is  in  the  early  morning  more  than  three  miles  distant,  and  who 
does  not  also  advance,  cannot  well  be  attacked  on  the  same  day. 
It  must  then  suffice  to  march  with  the  front  up  to  his  position ; 
the  next  day  the  opening  out  and  the  attack  takes  place*  The 
attack  may,  at  all  events,  be  begun  when  only  a  part  of  the  troops 
have  opened  out  and  developed,  leaving  the  remaining  part  to  come 
up  during  the  action.  But  thereby  a  united  employment  of  the 
whole  mass  is  abandoned,  and  that  is  a  disadvantage.  Reversely 
this  situation  allows  of  the  enemy  being  eluded,  when  more  than 
three  miles  intervene  between  him  and  the  troops  on  march.  If 
on  the  preceding  night  his  van  was  two  miles  distant,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  retire  two  miles,  in  order  to  avoid  any  serious 
engagement  the  following  day.  The  foremost  troops  of  the  army 
corps  of  the  enemy  would  have  four,  and  the  hindmost  even  seven, 
miles  to  march  before  reaching  our  position.     But  soldiers  who 

*  In  fun  strangth  exactly  twenty-foixr  kUomHres. 
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marched  seven  miles  are  no  longer  terrible ;  for  they  baye 
-exhaosted  their  strength. 

Besides  this,  the  march  would  last  so  long  that  the  following 
night  would  intervene,  unless  the  attacker  started  before  daybreak, 
and  thus  imposed  a  double  exertion  upon  himself.  In  winter,  when 
4he  roads  are  bad,  the  snow  deep,  and  when  darkness  sets  in  early, 
«  far  less  distance  is  sufficient  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  undertake  a  vigorous  attack. 

In  order  that  this  calculation  prove  to  be  correct  in  practice,  it 
is,  however,  necessary  that  one  shall  be  able  to  move  readily  and 
easily  back  from  the  place  in  which  one  has  stood  in  the  morning. 
It  is  either  necessary  to  have  a  number  of  roads  at  disposal,  or  that 
one  is  able  to  retire  with  the  troops  in  broad  formation.  Their 
strength  is  also  a  great  essential.  If  we  have  an  army  corps,  and 
it  has  been  opened  out,  and  is  now  required  to  move  backwards 
•upon  a  road,  it  needs,  as  it  before  did  to  open  out,  for  this 
purpose  five  to  six  hours.*  If  the  enemy  was  a  day's  march 
*distant^  and  if  he  begins  his  advance  simultaneously,  the  heads  of 
ins  advancing  columns  fall  in  with  our  last  detachment  at  the  very 
moment  it  leaves  its  original  position.  And  it  will  not  escape 
-without  an  engagement.  Again,  if  the  baggage  were  behind  our 
•army  ccnrps,  and  if  it  must  first  of  all  be  set  in  motion  upon  the 
coad  of  retreat,  the  whole  army  corps  is  caught ;  for,  as  the  baggage 
<s  a  day's  march  long,  the  army  corps  is  already  waiting  on  the 
^ot  when  the  enemy  arrives. 

Bat,  of  course,  all  these  rules  must  not  be  taken  as  arithmetically 
«oiTect.  It  is  seldom  that  army  corps  are  quite  at  full  strength ; 
as  a  rule  some  detachments  have  been  despatched  elsewhere.  Ail 
the  baggage  is  never  together  at  once ;  part  of  it  is  always  occupied 
at  a  distance.  And  only  in  exceptional  cases  is  an  army  corps 
ued  exclusively  to  a  single  road.  In  this  situation  a  long  defile* 
an  embankment,  or  a  pass  must  be  conceived  of,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use.  However,  these  instances  will  make  it  plain  to  what 
we  must  pay  attention,  in  judging  of  movements  backward  and 
forward.  They  teach  us  that  army  corps  cannot  be  moved  about 
Uke  men  on  a  draught-board,  but  that,  in  addition  to  the  time  and 
space  which  each  part  must  occupy  in  order  to  go  from  one  place 
to  another,  the  time  must  be  taken  into  consideration  which  the 
whole  requires  in  order  either  to  open  out  before  the  battle,  or 
in  order  to  file  into  a  column  on  march.  It  is  also  conceivable 
that  a  certain  attractive  force  makes  itself  felt  between  the  larger 

*  Ooionel  Blame  reckoned  five  hoim  for  a  maioh  of  three  miles,  as  weU  as  for 
ihe  filing  of  an  army  corps  into  a  single  marching  colonm. 
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hostile  masses  when  they  approach  each  other,  as  between  a  magnet 
and  iron.  As  one  army  corps  is  able  to  disturb  the  retreat  of 
another,  which  stands  opposed  to  it  at  a  distance  of  a  day's  maroh 
or  less,  and  as  the  latter  must  also  prepare  for  defence,  it  follows, 
OS  a  general  rule,  that  large  masses  of  hostile  troops,  which  haTe 
approached  each  other  within  snch  a  distance,  do  not  generally 
separate  without  an  action.  In  such  a  case  an  engagement  mnst 
from  the  first  be  anticipated.  Only  if  both  forces  have  in  their 
full  marching  depth  echeloned  along  the  road,  so  that  on  the 
following  morning  all  troops  of  the  retiring  side  can  simultaneously 
form,  the  latter  will  not  be  caught  up,  and  thus  the  engagement 
avoided. 

By  reason  of  the  considerable  marching  depth  of  an  army  corps, 
it  is  well  known  that  two  corps  marching  behind  one  another  upon 
the  same  road  cannot  possibly  be  both  brought  up  to  the  front  on 
a  single  day.  If  an  action  takes  place  at  the  head  of  the  first 
army  corps,  the  hindmost  troops  of  the  second  corps  must  make 
at  least  two  good  days'  marches'^  before  they  arrive  upon  the  battle- 
field. It  is  much  easier  to  bring  up  two  corps  marishing  upon 
parallel  roads,  even  though  these  roads  lie  even  three  miles  apart ; 
for  a  simple  calculation  shows  us  that  the  last  soldier  of  both  army 
corps  must  at  most  cover  4^  miles  in  order  to  come  into  the  action 
which  has  commenced  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  corps.  Further, 
even  if  three  army  corps  advance  upon  three  parallel  roads,  each  of 
which  is  three  miles  distant  from  the  next,  thev  would  still  be  able 
to  concentrate  at  the  head  of  the  middle  road  in  a  single  day.  Only 
if  the  concentration  is  to  take  place  on  the  side  of  one  of  the 
wing  corps  two  days  would  be  necessary.  If  all  three  corps  were 
to  be  allowed  to  follow  each  other  upon  one  of  those  roads,  they 
would  require  three  days  in  order  to  open  out  on  the  front.t 
General  of  Ordnance  Benedek  would  have  even  required  four  such 
for  his  great  column  in  1866.  Most  easily,  of  course,  can  several 
corps  be  concentrated  at  a  given  spot,  when  they  are  despatched 
upon  roads  which  all  culminate  there.  An  army,  which  in  the 
morning  stands  extended  in  a  long  single  line  of  six  miles  in 
length,  can  concentrate  upon  a  battle-field  situate  three  miles 
ahead  of  the  centre,  provided  only  the  corps  are  all  in  close  village 

*  We  are  taking  here  the  army  corps  without  all  its  baggage  train,  for  the 
greater  part  of  it  can  be  temporarily  dispensed  with. 

t  The  difflcolties  in  employing  the  troops,  aariiing  from  the  great  depth  of  th» 
marching  line  needs  all  the  more  attention  and  thorough  consideration  in  Elriegspiel, 
exercises,  Ac,  as  these  friotions  hardly  ever  occur  in  the  peace-mancBuvres,  in 
which  not  only  the  baggage  but  also  the  waggons  are  wanting,  and  the  divisiona 
are  eyen  not  half  as  strong  as  in  war  time. 
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quarteiB  or  biYOuacB,  and  eaoh  has  a  separate  road  for  itself,  leading 
to  the  battle-field.  The  soldier  furthest  distant  would^  as  a  simple 
geometrical  calculation  demonstrates,  have  only  between  four  and 
five  miles  to  march ;  an  achievement  which  can  be  demanded  of  him 
when  the  cannon  call.  The  concentration  is,  of  course^  simplified, 
if  the  army  in  early  morning  did  not  stand  upon  a  straight  line, 
bat  upon  a  circle  round  the  battle-field.  The  evening  before 
Koniggratz  presents  us  with  a  clear  picture  of  this. 

On  the  80th  June  1866,  in  the  evening,  the  two  Prussian 
armies  which  had  separately  advanced  into  Bohemia  stood  at 
Gitschin,  and  on  the  Upper  Elbe  from  Amau  away  to  Gradlitz^ 
only  a  good  day's  march  from  each  other.  As  the  Austrians  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  began  the  retreat  upon  Koniggratz, 
the  ccmcentration  of  our  armies  on  one  spot  would  have  been 
possible.  But  this  course  was  voluntarily  abandoned,  and  the 
armies  were  only  drawn  a  little  closer  together,  so  that  on  the 
2nd  July  they  remained  drawn  up  upon  a  curve  of  five  German 
miles  extending  from  Simidar  through  Miletin,  Eoniginbof,  to* 
Gradlitz  around  the  enemy  who  was  drawn  up  in  close  forma- 
tion behind  the  Bistritz,  north-westerly  of  Koniggratz.  That  it 
was  possible  from  this  position  to  rendezvous  at  the  right  time 
on  the  battle-field  of  Koniggratz,  was  shown  in  a  brilliant  man- 
ner on  the  8rd  July.  Schamhorst's  doctrine,  which  sounded  in 
his  day  infidel  enough,  that  one  must  never  be  concentrated 
in  position,  but  must  always  fight  concentrated,  was  in  this  case 
rightly  perceived  and  executed  in  a  masterly  manner.  Had  all 
the  divisions  of  the  Prussian  army  been,  perhaps^  concentrated 
at  Miletin  and  Horsitz,  from  this  narrow  space  far  fewer  roada 
would  have  led  against  the  enemy.  We  should  have  been  com* 
pelled  to  let  the  corps  follow  one  another  on  the  morning  of 
the  8rd  July,  and  the  advantage  of  the  more  compact  conoen* 
tration,  viz.  the  employment  of  all  forces  together  would  have 
been  lost  again.  One  part  would  never  have  reached  the  battle- 
field on  account  of  the  too  great  depth  of  the  few  marching 
columns.  Oreat  masses  of  troops  can  more  easily  be  combined 
by  closing  up  than  by  opening  out ;  but  most  easily  can  this  be 
effected  by  setting  them  in  motion^  with  the  single  division  in 
adequate  breadth^  upon  roads  which  converge  upon  the  goal  to 
he  reached. 

This  circumstance  is  treated  of  under  manoeuvring,  but  first 
ot  all  something  must  be  said  upon  the  meaning  attached  to  the 
word  manoeuvre*  The  times  are  gone  by  when  Maasenbach 
devised  forcing  the  enemy  to  retreat  by  the  power  of  manoeuvre. 
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With  Glausewitz  we  also  do  not  think  more  of  those  generals 
who  would  be  victorious  without  shedding  blood.  What  vigorous 
•enemy  would  allow  himself  to  be  intimidated  by  threats.  Mere 
manoBuvring  by  the  enemy  without  striking  a  blow,  would  make 
upon  us  the  same  impression  as  the  mimicry  of  war  indulged 
in  by  stage  heroes.  In  spite  of  their  raging  gestures,  we  trem- 
hh  for  no  one's  life,  for  we  know  that  their  swords  are  blunt. 
Massenbaoh,  in  a  toast  to  Prince  Henry,  the  brother  of  the  Groai 
King,  thought  to  raise  an  imperishable  monument  to  his  hero 
by  the  words  here  following:  ''By  bold  marches  he  flattered 
fortune;  more  fortunate  than  Geesar  at  Dyrrhachium,  greater  than 
Oond^  at  Bocroi,  like  the  immortal  Berwick,  he  gained  the 
victory  without  a  battle."  To  our  ears  this  phrase  sounds  very 
•dubious  praise.  The  victories  that  are  gained  without  a  battle 
are  only  so  long  of  value  as  a  weak  enemy  conducts  himself  in 
a  timid  manner.  We  understand  by  manceuvres,  accordingly,  not 
'**  scientific "  and  even  not  merely  ''  bold "  marches,  but  on  eaob 
occasion  compound  movements,  which  are  always  directed  towardu 
throwing  superior  masses  on  one  single  spot  upon  the  enemy  in 
order  to  crush  him.  Every  manoeuvre  must  lead  to  an  advan- 
tageous battle.     Thus  does  the  word  lose  its  harmless  meaning. 


{To  be  continued,) 
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Thb  qaestioD  of  keeping  up  a  proper  supply  of  officers  for  the 
seyeial  branches  of  the  Tolunteer  forces,  is  one  which  seriously 
ocoopies  the  attention  of  those  who  are  connected  with^  and  inte-^ 
rested  in,  its  efficiency ;  and  as  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  sufficient 
nnmber  of  suitable  candidates  is  increasingly  felt,  it  is  the  more 
necessary  that  the  circumstances  affecting  the  subject  should  be 
carefully  considered. 

The  progressive  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  force 
generally  is  a  fact  which  tends,  in  some  respects,  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  officers ;  for  it  follows  that  as  more  in  the  way 
of  professional  knowledge  is  expected,  if  not  exacted,  from  the 
officers,  the  devotion  of  more  time  and  study  is  become  necessary,. 
and,  tinder  existing  financial  conditions  of  the  force,  increasing 
cause  of  expense  to  the  individual  arises. 

The  two  first  necessities  cannot  be  obviated,  though  no  doubt 
some  of  the  causes  of  expense  to  officers  might  be  largely  modified, 
especially  if,  as  may  be  hoped,  the  Government,  by  an  increased 
capitation  grant,  should  enable  the  several  corps  to  charge  to  their 
funds  matters  of  expense  for  travelling,  going  into  camp,  &c., 
which  now,  more  or  less,  fall  on  the  officers  individually. 

The  opinion  of  volunteer  officers  of  long  experience,  points  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  appointment  of  officers,  much  greater  discrimi- 
nation than  hitherto  is  desirable,  especially  as  regards  social 
position,  and  there  is  a  great  concurrence  of  feeling  that  for  the 
position  of  commanding  officers,  by  far  the  most  fit  are  officers  who 
have  served,  and  assumed  rank,  in  the  regular  army. 

In  these  days,  when  there  are  so  many  officers  compulsorily 
retiring  from  the  army  on  account  of  age,  and  yet  young  men, 
it  would  appear  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the- 
services  of  a  sufficient  number  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur  among 
(at  least)  the  commanding  officers. 

A.  circular  from  the  War  Office  inviting  applications  from  retired 
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offioers,  woald  donbtless  be  responded  to  in  considerable  numbers, 
«nd,  as  the  volunteers  are  steadily  increasing  in  efficiency,  retired 
officers  of  the  army  would  have  more  satisfaction  in  dealing  with 
them ;  while,  for  the  naval  volunteers,  suitable  persons  might,  no 
doubt,  be  found  among  retired  naval  officers. 

The  classes  from  which  voluuteer  officers  generally  come  are  very 
varied,  and  have  changed  considerably  in  character  since  the  first 
formation  of  corps.  At  that  time  the  officers  of  senior  rank  were 
often  military  men,  or  else  gentlemen  of  high  position  in  their 
locality ;  and  often  the  other  officers  were  well-to-do  middle-aged 
men,  taken  from  the  professional  or  superior  business  classes,  with 
ft  moderate  proportion  of  young  men. 

At  that  time  the  Government  allowance  was  smaller  than  it  is 
now  ;  and  as  it  increased,  the  call  upon  the  officers  for  money  be- 
came less,  until  later,  when  the  extended  duties  of  the  volunteers, 
and  various  improvements,  caused  a  renewed  need  for  expense 
which  outstripped  the  increases  of  Government  aid. 

The  existing  superior  officers  grew  older,  and  gradually  passed 
out  of  the  service,  and  their  places  were  taken  by  younger  men  of 
«n  average  lower  social  status  ;  but,  from  whatever  class  the  officers 
may  come,  experience  seems  to  show  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  those 
who  have  other  vocations  in  life  who  make  the  best  volunteer 
officers;  they  are  more  methodical,  and  know  the  value  of  time 
and  the  importance  of  punctuality,  and  are  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  idle  men,  to  whom  time  seems  of  no  importance,  and  who 
generally  become  officers  of  volunteers  as  an  amusement  only. 

While,  no  doubt,  many  join  the  service  from  a  spirit  of  patriotism, 
and  many  from  a  feeling  that  holding  a  commission  and  gaining 
rank  would  improve  their  social  position,  a  large  number  are 
influenced  by  the  paltry  consideration  of  wearing  uniform,  and 
other  small  attractions,  especially  those  of  prize-winning  at  rifle 
•competitions,  &c. 

Starting  under  all  these  varied  influences,  very  varied  results 
ensuej;  but  it  is  natural  that  among  all  these  classes  there  are  to  be 
found  many  who,  according  to  their  individual  capacities  in  their 
experience  of  volunteer  service,  develop  their  taste  and  knowledge 
and  gradually  become  good  officers.  There  are  those,  too,  (and  I 
have  met  many,)  who  have  natural  military  tastes,  who  manifest  a 
liking  for  their  various  duties  and  drills,  and  who  would,  if  their 
lot  had  been  cast  in  the  regular  army,  have  proved  their  capacity 
and  become  distinguished  as  soldiers. 

Under  various  circumstances,  as  time  rolled  on,  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  up  the  numbers  of  officers  increased,  until  there  was  a 
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great  want  of  disoriminatioQ  Bhown  in  the  appointment  of  officers; 
and  many  have  been  granted  commissions  whose  ordinary  vocation 
in  life  is  such  as  to  militate  against  their  successfully  performing 
their  functions  of  command. 

It  is  from  no  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  any  honest 
•calling,  however  humble,  that  this  reflection  is  made;  but  it  is 
obvioas  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  men  generally  do  not  like  to 
be  commanded  by  those  to  whom  they  would  not  look  up  in  private 
life,  on  the  other,  officers  who  hold  good  social  position  do  not 
-care  to  be  associated  in  similar  rank  with  those  of  marked  lower 
positions;  and  thus  the  service  generally  is  deteriorated. 

These  objections  apply  with  especial  force  in  a  service  such 
as  the  volunteers,  where  rank  takes  effect  only  for  the  limited  area 
of  the  parade-ground,  and  for  the  limited  period  of  a  drill ;  and  as 
the  very  classes  referred  to  are  certainly  those  in  which  a  jealousy 
•of  a  "  little  brief  authority  "  would  be  most  easily  provoked. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  advocate  too  great  ezclusiveness  in  these 
respects,  but  it  would  not  seem  difficult  to  frame  regulations 
which  would  prevent  any  prejudicial  results  to  the  service  from  an 
indiscriminate  bestowal  of  commissions. 

It  is  true  that  any  restrictive  regulations  of  the  character  sug- 
gested would  have  some  tendency  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
•obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  officers ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  would  also  have  the  effect  of  facilitating  that  object 
by  removing  what  is  now  one  obstacle,  the  liability  to  unsuitable 
association,  which  is  the  means  of  keeping  away  many  who  might 
otherwise  wish  for  commissions,  and  who  would  be  eligible  for 
thenu 

To  pass,  however,  from  this  aspect  of  the  question,  we  may  con« 
«ider  the  subject  of  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  volunteer-officers 
generally ;  and  in  so  doing  it  may  be  well  to  notice  it  under  the 
•three  heads  of  age,  physique,  and  professional  knowledge. 

As  regards  age,  greater  latitude  as  to  limits  should  regulate  than 
in  the  regular  army*  The  local  influence  of  a  commanding  officer 
of  long  standing  should  not  lightly  be  cast  aside  because  the  officer 
himself  has  lost  the  elasticity  of  youth — a  quality  which  is  not 
▼ery  likely  to  be  required  for  the  good  performance  of  his  duties* 

As  regards  physique,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for 
such  stringent  conditions  being  enforced  as  for  the  regular  army, 
seeing  that  there  is  no  liability  to  exposure  and  trying  climates, 
•And  the  worst  that  ordinarily  has  to  be  faced  is  the  vicissitudes  of 
•Abort  periods  of  camp-life. 

As  regards  professional  knowledge,  there  is,  no  doubt,  room  for 
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great  improyement  in  order  to  render  the  officers  generally  qualifiedf 
for  the  ordinary  performance  of  such  duties  as  they  might  reason^ 
ably  be  expected  to  perform  at  any  time^  whether  on  actual  service- 
or  not. 

The  testimony  of  yolunteer  officers  of  experience  shows  that 
much  is  needed  in  the  way  of  instruotiony  and  that  it  should  be^ 
rendered,  to  a  greater  degree  that  at  present,  oompalsory.  One 
informant  says,  **  Fifty  per  cent,  are  officers  only  in  name  "  ;  thai 
**  many  take  commissions  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  die 
needful  time  to  its  duties." 

Volunteer  officers  themselves  strongly  urge  that  it  should  be 
required  of  every  officer  to  go  for  a  month  to  a  school  of  instruc- 
tion, that  they  should  be  annually  examined,  and  that  the  present 
examinations  are  not  sufficient'  It  is  urged,  too,  as  very  desirable, 
that  detachments  of  volunteer  officers  and  men  should  be  constantly 
kept,  relieving  each  other,  at  camps  of  instroction,  or  doing  duty 
in  various  garrisons;  and  it  would  seem  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  men  and  officers  who  could  find  the  necessary 
time  for  this  purpose.  The  supply  to  head-quarters  of  corps  of 
military  models,  especially  for  artillery  and  engineer  corps,  would 
also  give  greatly  increased  means  of  instruction  by  adjutants,, 
especially  at  times  when  weather  interferes  with  out-door  exercises. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  widely  disseminated  throughout  the  volun* 
teer  service,  a  personal  desire  for  efficient  instruction  ;  and  if  this 
be  the  case  it  follows  as  a  certainty  that  largely  increased  efficiency 
will  be  attained,  if  the  means  be  provided  by  Oovemment. 

In  regulating  any  new  measures  to  this  end,  a  practical  view  of 
the  object  should  be  taken,  and  the  instruction  and  examination 
should  be  regulated  accordingly.  In  these  days  of  oompetitivo 
examination,  when  the  real  object  of  securing  for  the  army  well- 
educated  gentlemen  has  been  completely  swamped  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  as  many  candidates  as  are  in  excess  of  the  vacancies, 
a  tendency  has  been  shown  to  frame  other  examinations  on  similar 
principles. 

In  proposing  to  subaltern  officers  tactical  questions  which  might 
be  suitable  subjects  of  consideration  for  a  brigadier  or  general  of 
division,  no  object  whatever  is  gained ;  while  if  an  examination 
has  a  distinctly  apparent  object  of  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  indi- 
viduals for  their  positions  or  promotions,  the  preparation  for  it  will 
be  much  more  readily  entered  on  and  successfully  carried  out. 

In  framing  examination-papers,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
be  practically  adapted  to  the  object  in  view,  and  not  calculated 
io  suggest  the  idea  that  their  author  fancied  that  the  more  abstruse- 
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pr  puzzling  he  might  make  his  qnestions  the  more  he  would  enhance 
his  own  reputation. 

One  Tolnnteer  officer  of  my  acquaintance,  and  who  was,  of  all 
I  have  ever  had  to  report  on,  perhaps  the  most  efficient,  has 
suggested  that  all  who  may  aspire  to  a  commission  in  the  volun- 
teers should  serve  for  a  year  in  the  ranks,  and  also  do  duty  as 
non-commissioned  officers.  He  says  that  not  only  will  they  thus 
obtain  a  good  knowledge  of  their  drill,  but  also  a  knowledge, 
which  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  afterwards^  of  the  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  of  those  whom  they  may  have  to  command* 
He  adds,  and  I  think  justly :  ''  One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
of  a  volunteer  officer,  and  one  that  military  men  know  nothing  of, 
is  to  be  a  civilian  outside  the  parade-ground,  and  a  military  man 
inside  it.  It  requires  a  vast  amount  of  tact  and  order  to  enforce 
discipline  with  men  whom,  after  the  hour's  drill  is  over,  you  may 
have  to  meet  on  matters  of  business,  when  they  would,  perhaps, 
be  on  an  equal  footing  with  yourself 

This  gentleman  spoke  from  experience,  having  himself  gone 
through  the  process  which  he  recommended.  He  is  very  thorough 
in  his  views,  and  was  very  successful  in  the  application  of  his 
principles,  and  essentially  practical.  In  some  suggestions  which 
he  has  sent  to  me,  based  on  his  long  experience,  speaking  of 
commanding  officers,  he  says :  **  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking 
that  they  should  be  old  army  men.  I  am  quite  aware  that  volun- 
teer commanding  officers  often  show  more  enthusiasm  than  retired 
army  officers  may,  but  there  is  always  a  lack  of  tact  in  the  amateur 
soldiers  in  the  little  matters  of  professional  etiquette  that  are  so 
continually  cropping  up."  And  he  remarks,  further,  ''  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  men  are  prouder  of  the  commanding  officer  who 
is  a  proved  soldier  than  of  one  who  may  know  the  whole  of  the 
Bed  Book  by  heart,  but  was  only,  after  all,  an  amateur." 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  officers  is  increased 
by  the  frequent  resignations  of  commissions  which  occur,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  seek  the  reasons  for  this.  Many  resign  because 
they  feel  that  a  commission  leads  to  nothing;  that  efficiency 
ifl  its  own  reward;  many  because  they  find  increasing  calls  of 
business  or  family  matters  prevent  their  proper  attendance  at  drills 
and  parades;  but  the  vast  majority  because  they  do  not  care  to 
be  constantly  called  upon  to  meet  heavy  expenses,  and  they 
especially  object  to  going  about  with  a  subscription-list  begging 
for  help  from  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 

How  far  it  is  necessary  that  the  many  calls  for  money  upon 
officers  should  be  resorted  to,  might  form  the  subject  of  authori- 
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tative  inquiry.  But  they  are  certainly  numeroas — corps-sabscrip* 
tionSy  shooting-clabs,  in  artillery  corps  battery  expenses,  band  and 
prize  funds,  in  addition  to  heavy  expenses  connected  with  camps 
and  field-days — and  it  certainly  does  seem  desirable  that  restrictions 
sliould  be  enforced. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  money  is  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty 
of  officering  the  volunteer  corps.  To  reduce  this  difficulty  there 
are  clearly  only  two  ways :  one  by  curtailing  expense  which  is 
unnecessary,  the  other  by  the  granting  of  a  substantial  increase 
of  the  capitation  allowance.  By  a  combination  of  these  two  means 
substantial  improvement  may  be  brought  about. 

How  much  the  welfare  of  the  Volunteer  Force  is  a  subject  of 
interest  may  be  estimated  from  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  three  hundred  members  being  present,  in 
May  last,  when  the  Government  narrowly  escaped  defeat  on  the 
subject  of  an  increase  of  the  Capitation  Grant. 

On  that  occasion  the  various  legitimate  claims  for  aid  were 
clearly  shown  ;  and  though  the  proposal  was  so  framed  that  it  was 
set  aside  on  technical  and  constitutional  grounds,  it  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  from  the  remarks  with  which  Mr.  Campbell 
Bannerman,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  concluded  the 
debate,  there  is  still  ground  to  hope  that  an  increase  of  the  Capi- 
tation Grant  will  probably  ere  long  be  recognised  as  a  necessity. 
It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mi: 
Gladstone  failed  to  express  any  recognition  of  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  force  ;  but  though  this  will  not  be  fatal  to  its  pro- 
spects, one  would  have  thought  that  from  his  wealth  of  words  some 
few  might  have  been  judiciously  applied  by  the  Prime  Minister 
as  a  tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Force. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  preceding  suggestions  is  no  doubt 
to  render  the  conditions  of  holding  commissions  in  volunteer  forces 
more  difficult,  while  the  main  object  is  to  solve  the  existing  pro- 
blems of  maintaining  at  its  full  strength  the  establishment  of 
officers ;  it  therefore  becomes  incumbent  on  us  to  search  for  every 
possible  means  of  making  the  commissions  valuable,  so  that  they 
might  be  sought  after  and  clung  to  by  such  as  are  worthy  of  them. 

The  more  the  Force  becomes  efficient,  and  the  more  the  capa- 
bility of  the  officers  themselves  becomes  known  and  established, 
the  more  will  the  titles  of  rank  command  recognition  and  respect ; 
and  thus  will  well-directed  efforts  for  improvement  facilitate  their 
own  ends.  It  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  that  in  the  junior 
ranks  of  officers  the  attainment  of  high  qualification  might  be 
the  means  of  smoothing  the  path  of  a  certain  proportion  annually 
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to  commissions  in  the  regnlar  anny,  under  somewhat  similar  regu- 
lations to  those  affecting  the  militia  in  this  respect* 

It  wonid  also  be  a  boon  which  might  be  easily  granted,  that 
while  on  the  strength  of  the  Yolunteers  its  officers  might  be 
•exempted  from  service  on  juries.  The  bestowal,  even  to  the 
limited  extent  which  has  been  made,  of  the  Civil  Order  of  the 
Bath  on  volunteer  officers,  is  a  measure  which  has  invoked  nn* 
iiEiTOurable  criticism  ;  and  that  the  distinction  of  G.6.,  though  of 
the  civil  grade,  upon  volunteer  officers  holding  military  titles,  but 
who  have  not  seen  any  active  service,  should  be  jealously  regarded 
by  officers  of  the  regular  army  who  have  seen  much  service,  but 
who  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  been  selected  for  the 
honour  of  a  G.6.,  is  not  surprising. 

At  the  same  time  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  volunteer 
officers  who  have  performed  long  and  successful  service  to  the 
H^ountry  should  be  granted  some  tangible  mark  of  clistinption.  In 
England,  though  there  now  exists  no  order  properly  and  sufficiently 
applicable  to  the  purpose,  it  might  be  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  the  development  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  a  popular  force  of  such  high  value  as  an  element  of  national 
defence  may  not  justify  the  institution  of  a  special  Order,  similar 
perhaps,  to  the  '*  Ordre  pour  le  m^rite  "  which  exists  in  Germany, 
and  which  is  of  very  inclusive  application.  In  several  grades  such 
an  Order  would  be  highly  welcomed,  and  its  creation  would  afford 
opportunity  for  the  decoration  of  volunteer  officers  of  various 
ranks.  Its  existence  would  cause  emulation,  its  distinctive 
ribbons  would  be  coveted,  and,  acting  as  a  strong  incentive  to 
increased  efficiency — which  should  be  made  a  sine  qud  non — ^it 
would  be  the  means  of  retaining  many  officers  who  might  contem- 
plate resigning,  and  certainly  attract  many  to  the  volunteer  service, 
while  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  awaken  jealousy  in  any  class 
whatever. 

In  some  places  the  experiment  has  been  successfully  tried  of 
establishing  a  mess  for  officers,  where  they  may  occasionally  or 
periodically  meet  and  dine  together,  the  place  of  meeting  being 
some  suitable  place  at  or  adjoining  a  drill  hall,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  that  a  reading-room,  &c.  should  be  available. 
Such  measures,  with  proper  restrictions  to  prevent  expense,  mighty 
if  more  extensively  tried,  prove  a  means  of  attracting  officers  azkd 
keeping  them  together  after  they  had  joined  a  corps ;  and  though, 
porhaps,  not  always  feasible,  they  might  at  the  head-quarters  of 
^rge  corps  be  very  generally  so* 

A  serious  and  avoidable  cause  of  expense  is  the  frequent  changes, 
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of  some  degree  or  other,  in  aniforpiSy  and  this  certainly  might 
advantageously  be  stopped.  Then,  again,  the  amount  of  expense 
inourred  for  bands  might  be  restricted.  It  is  a  recognised  deside-^ 
ratum  for  all  troops  that  they  should  have  bands  of  musicians, 
but,  on  the  ground  of  expense,  and,  indeed,  for  other  reasons,  I 
think  that  the  numbers  of  men  in  the  bands  should  be  kept  within 
dne  bounds.  They  are  attractive,  and  no  doubt  facilitate  the 
keeping  up  the  numbers  of  the  men;  but  the  strength  in  which 
the  bands  are  not  uncommonly  to  be  s.een  marching,  as  compared 
to  the  strength  in  numbers  of  the  whole,  savours  of  the  ridiculous. 
The  expense,  falling  as  it  does  mainly  upon  the  officers,  might  he 
advantageously  reduced^  Then,  agaiu,  the  prize  subscriptions-* 
is  it  a  necessity  that  the  prizes  should  be  so  numerous  or  so  expen- 
sive 7  I  have  myself  been  present  al  a  prize  distribution  in  which 
it  seemed  that  the  greatest  ingenuity  had  been  exercised  in  dis-^ 
covering  some  reason  for  giving  a  prize,  and  I  began  to  think  it 
would  be  amusing  to  fall  out  the  individuals  who  had  not  been 
awarded  a  prize  for  something  or  other. 

In  the  way  of  prizes  there  is  one  custom  to  which  objection 
has  been  raised,  i.e.  officers  taking  part  in  competition  for  prizes, 
to  wit,  in  rifle  shooting,  skill  in  which  is  obviously  expected  from 
the  men  rather  than  from  the  officers. 

If  the  foregoing  suggestions  regarding  expenses  were  collectively 
acted  upon,  I  think  a  not  inconsiderable  diminution  might  be  effected 
in  the  amount  of  calls  for  money  upon  officers ;  but,  of  course,  the 
main  thing  to  trust  to  in  order  to  remove  the  most  serious  difficulty 
in  obtaining  officers  is  that  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  cannot  long 
be  deferred,  a  substantial  increase  in  the  Capitation  Grant. 

It  is  a  necessity  that  the  establishment  of  officers  should  be 
maintained,  and,  seeing  that  there  is  from  year  to  year  among  the 
volunteer  force  an  increasing  degree  of  efficiency,  not  only  among 
the  men  but  also  among  the  officers,  the  voting  of  an  amount 
sufficient  to  cover  their  necessary  expenses  would  be  a  justifiable 
charge  upon  the  public,  and  a  measure  which  would  be  essentially 
popular,  not  only  among  the  volunteers  themselves,  but  also  among 
the  public  at  large,  who,  undoubtedly,  are  justly  proud  of  the  force. 

NoTB. — Since  the  aboTe  was  being  prepared  for  pnbUcatlon,  it  is  satisfactoxy  to 
obserye  that  an  increase  of  the  Oapitation  Gh-ant  has  been  sanctioned ;  and  alao  it 
ironld  appear  that  the  subject  of  the  Institation  of  an  Order  of  Merit  is  under  con- 
sideration, and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty's  JuhUee  would 
be  a  suitable  opportunity  for  its  creation.— O.  D. 
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CHAPTER  III.— eont. 

Coast  Defbncs — cont. 

To  keep  up  with  what  is  being  done,  and  to  foresee  what  ought 
to  he  done,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  continaoas  acquaintance  with 
the  torpedo  and  its  accessories,  as  it  is  in  a  continual  state  of  tran- 
^tion  and  improvement.  It  has  been  much  simplified,  and  will 
4)6  yet  more  so ;  the  successive  patterns  we  obtain  from  Mr.  White- 
head, and  which  our  admirals  unfortunately  ignore,  bear  witness  to 
this. 

And  how  should  two  lieutenants,  permanently  established  in 
the  Rue  Royale,  be  acquainted  with  the  service  they  direct — if  such 
^n  expression  can  be  used  under  similar  circumstances.  They 
ought  to  go  about  to  all  the  ports,  and,  above  all,  to  Toulon ; 
'but  why  should  they  put  themselves  out  ?  Zeal  seems  especially 
Tioseasonable  in  the  navy.  Hence  constant  hesitation,  reforms 
-always  in  abeyance,  a  complete  absence  of  authority  and  of  all 
initiativei  no  concentration,  no  direction,  no  centralisation,  no 
•encouragement  from  head-quarters. 

In  the  first  instance,  conflicting  interests  of  all  sorts  interfere 
with  each  other  in  the  office,  and  hinder  everything.  As  the  two 
lieutenants  have  no  authority,  and  the  controller  of  the  navy  is 
mdifferent,  the  Minister's  Chief  of  the  Staff,  aspires  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  new  and  unorganised  service.  Sometimes  the  Board  of 
Construction  is  called  in  as  well. 

How  can  a  way  be  found  out  of  all  this  confusion  and  all  this 
eonflioting  opinion,  most  of  which  is  worth  so  very  little  ?  This 
want  of  order  will  exist  so  long  as  there  is  no  special  and 
^sponsible  personnel  set  apart  for  the  torpedo,  as  for  the  artilleryt 
md  when  once  this  is  organised,  all  the  reforms,  remodellings,  and 
"improvements  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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Just  as  there  exists  for  the  fleet  artillery,  for  the  men-of-war^ 
a  personnel  to  oonstract,  repair,  and  prepare  the  armaments  on- 
land,  and  a  nekvigating  personnel  making  use  of  it  on  the  ships,  so,, 
in  like  manner,  there  must  be  the  two  classes  of  personnel  for  the 
torpedoes.  To  constitute  the  first  there  must  he  a  head  depart- 
ment in  Paris  for  inspecting  the  torpedoes,  directed  by  a  responsible 
Tioe-admiral,  who  will  receive  the  ofiBcial  reports,  projects,  studies,. 
ice. ;  will  examine  them  carefully^  direct  and  put  into  execution- 
such  as  may  appear  advisable  to  him.  He  must  be  assisted  in 
this  work  by  o£5cers  frequently  changed,  constantly  making  a  round 
of  the  forts,  and  going  over  the  torpedo  training-ships,  and  who,, 
by  regular  attendance  at  experiments,  will  be  fully  informed  as  to 
the  requirements  developed  by  practice. 

These  officers  will,  of  course,  remain  attached  to  their  own  pro- 
fession ;  they  will  represent  the  naval  fighting  element,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  vice-admiral,  and  will  have  the  principal  voice  in  the 
preparation  of  new  instruments,  as  may  be  required. 

But  we  repeat  that  these  officers  must  often  be  transferred,  and 
not  continue  with  settled  ideas,  which  might  be  good  when  they 
first  came  to  Paris,  although  of  little  use  a  few  months  later.. 
Besides  these  movable  officers,  there  will  be  room  for  one  or  two- 
torpedo-engineers,  living  on  land  and  forming  part  of  the  directing 
personnel  in  the  ports,  to  which  we  must  shortly  give  our  attention^ 

The  general  inspection  of  torpedoes  will  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  artillery  at  the  Admiralty,  and  the  vice- 
admiral  at  the  head  of  it  will  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Construc- 
tion. This  is  very  important,  otherwise  the  torpedo  would  continue 
in  a  subordinate  position.  To  execute  these  plans,  projects, 
reforms,  &c.,  required  by  the  General  Board  of  Inspection,  there* 
must  be  a  resident  personnel  to  keep  up  traditions  and  maintain 
continuity  of  purpose.  We  may  call  it  the  corps  of  torpedo^ 
engineers.  There  will  be,  as  we  have  already  said,  two  torpedo- 
engineers  attached  to  the  General  Board  of  Inspection  in  Paris,, 
and  in  the  ports,  according  to  their  importance,  one  or  two  of 
the  same  class  of  engineers. 

The  latter  will  unite  the  present  so-called  torpedo-workshops 
and  those  for  regulating  the  torpedoes  under  their  absolute  con- 
trol. The  nucleus  of  a  central  establishment  for  the  organisation 
of  torpedoes  will  thus  be  formed  such  as  our  ports  can  no  longer 
do  without,  for  repairing  the  weapon  and  its  discharging  tubes.. 
We  do  not  mean  locomotive  torpedoes  only,  the  spar-torpedoes  and 
ground-mines  of  the  stationary  defence-force,  and  also  the  appa- 
ratus for  electric  lights,  as  much  on  land  as  on  sea,  all  need  super- 
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intendenoe.  All  this  matMel  for  torpedoes  of  different  patterns, 
and  their  auxiliaries,  would  belong  to  the  torpedo  commission.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  building  a  workshop  for  repairs,  and  for 
keeping  the  reserves  in  good  order.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  men- 
tion that  when  there  is  a  question  of  using  the  torpedo  materiel 
on  board  ship,  naval  officers  and  torpedo- men  must  undertake  it ; 
and  on  land  the  stationary  defence-force  is  moat  fitted  for  the 
purpose.  The  torpedo  engineers  will  also  regulate  the  locomotive 
torpedoes ;  they  will  ascertain  that  they  are  in  good  working  order ; 
that  their  depth  and  deflection  are  correct,  and  will  serve  them  out 
to  the  vessels  along  with  the  discharging  tubes  ;  just  as  the  artil- 
lery in  the  ports  serves  out  guns,  shot,  and  fire-arms  of  all  sorts. 

Thus  we  should  have  a  torpedo  commission  on  the  same  plan 
as  the  artillery,  with  the  same  functions  and  the  same  responsi* 
bilities. 

We  have  already  shown  how  these  departmental  workshopa 
should  be  constituted,  by  a  fusion  of  the  torpedo  workshops 
with  those  of  the  committee  already  existing.  Their  per-^ 
tannel  should  be  augmented  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  service,  by  drawing  workmen  from  the  various  workshops 
in  the  dockyards  where  they  at  present  swarm.  In  this  no  ex- 
pense need  be  incurred — ^a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
now-&-days.  It  only  remains  to  organise  and  set  this  factory  for 
making  torpedoes  in  good  working  order.  Of  this  we  fully  recog- 
nise the  necessity.  It  will  only  require  two  or  three  torpedo- 
engineers;  just  as  only  two  superintendents  are  required  by  the 
artillerists  at  Euelle.  As  a  nucleus  of  workers  we  might  take  the 
men  at  Indret,  who  repair  our  locomotive  torpedoes,  and  who  even 
made  some  of  them  a  few  years  ago. 

We  have  already  said  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  give  up 
making  them  at  Inaret.  The  first  torpedoes  turned  out  by  this 
establishment  were  by  no  means  so  bad  as  they  were  made  out  to 
be,  and  cost  a  great  deal  less  (notwithstanding  the  di^culties  that 
had  to  be  surmounted  in  turning  them  out)  than  those  of  Mr. 
Whitehead. 

We  had  only  to  persevere  in  the  path  we  had  entered,  and 
progress  would  soon  have  resulted.  But,  in  characteristic  French 
fjashion,  everything  was  destroyed;  and  now  we  must  make  up 
for  this  stupid  waste  of  material.  For  reasons  we  have  already 
pven,  it  would  be  impossible  to  rest  content  with  Mr.  Whitehead's 
torpedoes ;  and  it  would  be  of  little  use  if  we  attempted  to  obtain 
others  by  private  contract,  as  secrecy  is  the  first  condition  to  be 
observed  in  perfecting  torpedoes.     On  the  other  hand,  Indret  was 
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ill-selected ;  as  the  centre  for  a  similar  establiahmeDt  should  be  so 
situated  as  to  allow  of  incessant  expeiiments.  In  oar  opinion  Ae 
piece  of  water  at  Berre,  in  Provence,  is  naturally  suitable  for  • 
torpedo-factory.  Although  within  reach  of  a  main-line  of  riuU  it 
is  too  far  off  for  the  curious,  whose  visits  are  sometimee  so  diffiooU 
to  prevent ;  it  is  further  placed  in  a  climate  which  £eu)ilitata8  work- 
ing out-of-doors,  and  sheltered  from  the  possibility  of  surpose  or 
bombardment  by  sea.  Lastly^  its  vast  extent  of  shallow  water  is 
wonderfully  adapted  to  the  teats  necessary  to  ensure  aooomoy  in 
the  torpedo.  Therefore  at  Berre  a  factory  should  be  established 
without  delay,  where  our  officers  might  succeed,  after  the  pro^ 
gramme  we  have  traced,  in  making  the  torpedo  as  easy  to  manage, 
and  as  sure  in  its  results,  as  are  those  of  the  firing  of  giuas. 
■  As  we  wish  to  leave  nothing  to  imagination  in  this  woric,  and 
to  avoid  any  appearance  of  the  flights  of  fancy  attributed  to  as  by 
Admiral  Peyron,  from  the  Tribune  in  the  Chamber  of  Depnties^  we 
must  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  calcdations.  What  would  be  the 
cost  of  the  organisation  that  we  propose  ?  We  shall  soon  see.  I«et 
ns  think  first  of  the  nuUiruL  We  estimate  the  expense  of  esta- 
blishing this  factory  for  torpedoes  at  about  a  million  {Jrunes)-. 
We  have  unfortunately  five  ports  requiring  departmental  workshops, 
which  will  multiply  expense ;  but  until  one  or  two  of  them  are 
done  away  with,  they  must  all  benefit  by  the  reform. 

We  have  already  said  that  in  organising  the  two  manufactories 
of  the  torpedoes  now  in  use  we  should  for  the  present  have  a  suffix 
cient  establishment.  When  important  works  had  to  be  undertaken 
the  torpedo  commission  would  apply  to  the  big  establishments  for 
naval  construction.  The  present  workshops  only  require  to  be 
established  in  some  special  locality,  and  this  would  not  be  bard  to 
find  in  our  ports,  where  we  have  plenty  of  ships  lying  idle,  a 
partial  refit  costing  on  an  average  about  100,000  francs  for  each 
port,  making  a  total  of  bOOfMO  francs.  We  take  an  average,  for 
Toulon  would,  of  course,  require  more  than  100^000  francs^  but 
this  might  be  saved  in  other  ports. 

Furnished  government  offices  might  be  appropriated  to  the 
general  committee  ;  allow  this  to  cost  30,000 ./ranct,  and  add  .up 
the  whole  sum  :  1,000,000 /ra»c*  for  the  factory,  500,000  francB 
for  the  departmental  workshops,  ZdfiOO  francs  for  the  committee : 
total  1,580,000 /ra;i^9.  Let  us  now  go  on  to  the  personnel*  This 
must  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  requirements  of  the  service, 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  Naval  Construction  Department,  which 
will  then  be  freed  from  the  difficulties  it  incnrs  through  the  torpedo 
service,  at  present  under  its  control.     By  taking  workmen  from  the 
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Bidfet  iiioiofyi  and  from  the  departmental  workshops  in  the  dock* 
ytrdi,  all  eicpense  will  be  avoided.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
nentioii  that  these  workmen  are  on  the  same  footing  as  those  in 
Che  dockyards ;  draw  the  same  wages ;  are  under  the  same  rules  ; 
have  the  same  prospect  of  advancement,  &o. 

The  Inspector-Greneral  being  one  of  our  vice-admirals,  we  have 
only  tc  pro^de  the  funds  for  his  rounds  of  inspection  ;  also  those 
for  ih»  naval  officers  attached  thereto.  The  expenses  of  the 
permmnel  are  therefore  reduced  to  forming  a  new  corps  of  torpedo 
«Dgineer8«  Mow  we  shall  only  req[uire  two  engineers  at  the  manu- 
factory, and  two  others  at  each  of  the  departments  in  Toulon, 
Breet,  aid  Bochefort ;  Lorient  and  Ofaerbourg  might  be  given  one 
each ;  we  may  allow  three  for  the  General  Inspection,  and  at  the 
Cbvemment  offices,  and  this  would  bring  them  up  to  thirteen. 
The  total  expense  for  sueh  a  limited  personnel  would  not  certainly 
eome  up  to  iSfiSXX^  fiance.  In  round  numbers,  the  sum  total  for 
veorganiaing  tnai&riel  and  personnel  may  be  estimated  at  2,000,000 
francs* 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  corps  of  torpedo  engineers  is  to  be 
seeruited  ?  Evidently  by  promotion  and 'good  pay.  One  of  these 
engineers  most  have  the  rank  of  general  officer,  with  the  same 
pay  and  altowanoed.  The  others  will  all  rank  as  superior  officers ; 
six  will  have  the  same  rank  as  captains,  and  six  that  of  com- 
manders, with  the  same  pay  and  allowances.  By  placing  this 
privileged  corps  on  this  footing  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about 
recruiting^.  The  foremost  naval  engineers  will  easily  be  induced  to 
enrol  themselves  in  it.  Two  or  three  of  our  officers  would  make 
excellent  torpedo  engineers.  Recruits  are  chiefly  needed  for  the 
engineers,  a  few  mechanics  could  be  selected.  It  might  be  objected 
that  our  reform  does  not  go  very  deep,  as  it  only  aspires  to  organise 
a  system  already  in  existence.  But  we  are  told  that  the  chief  need 
is  to  hare  an  autonomous,  self-governing  corps,  and  separate  work- 
shops. By  this  means  responsibility  would  be  incurred  which,  at 
present,  is  non-existent. 

Acoording  to  existing  arrangements  the  Oontroller  of  the  Navy 
is  Ae  head  of  the  torpedo  department.  Has  he  the  leisure  to  study 
their  maUfiel^  which  is  so  detailed  and  minute  compared  to  the 
gigantic  maUriel  of  Navd  Construction  7  Even  had  he  the  leisure, 
would  he  not  always  view  the  new  weapon  with  instinctive  distrust, 
as  it  threatens  to  annihilate  all  his  pet  schemes  for  the  construction 
of  his  marvellous  ironclads  ? 

Finally,  what  we  ask  for  the  torpedo  is  that  it  should  have  the 
same  ohanee  as  the  gun.    The  latter  will  soon  be  of  no  more 
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importanoe  than  the  torpedo,  and  as  there  are  men  apeciallj 
detailed  for  directing  the  artillery,  would  it  not  be  quite  natural  ta 
appoint  some  to  direct  the  torpedo  department  ?  It  can  hardly  be- 
belieyed  how  fatal  the  present  organisation,  or  rather  disorgani-* 
sation,  is  to  all  progress.  Thus,  an  engineer  of  inferior  grade  hasi 
the  superintendence  of  the  torpedo  workshops.  This  official  gives 
an  account  of  his  actions  to  the  head  of  his  department,  who  again? 
reports  it  to  the  Director  of  Naval  Construction  in  Paris*  He- 
receives  liis  orders  from  the  same  source.  Now  the  Director  of 
Naval  Construction  has  many  other  things  to  do  besides  occupying 
himself  with  the  trifling  details  of  the  navy. 

What  are  torpedo-boats  in  comparison  with  the  Foudroyant  and 
the  Caiman  at  Toulon  ? — these  immense  machines  that  take  up  sO' 
much  attention,  and  require  so  much  genius  and  so  many  mil- 
lions ?  The  occasional  ministerial  despatches  relating  to  torpedoes^ 
and  torpedo-boats  are  put  into  execution  several  years  after  they 
are  received,  torpedo-boats  are  seen  hauled  up  for  whole  months 
waiting  for  repairs  that  might  have  been  finished  in  a  few 
days.  The  torpedo  officers  wear  themselves  out  in  fruitless  efforts 
to  have  them  repaired,  and  in  the  end  receive  incomplete  and 
imperfect  work — never  a  finished  job.  They  struggle  against  the 
prevailing  inertia,  made  more  absolute  by  the  absence  of  responsi- 
bility. It  is  useless  to  complain  of  the  delays  or  failure  in  execu- 
ting the  work  given  to  any  but  the  Director  of  Naval  Construction* 
And  his  chief  in  Paris,  the  Controller  of  the  Navy,  will  always- 
excuse  his  having  failed  to  pay  any  attention  to  details  beneatb 
his  notice.  The  great  fact  will  be  to  create  responsibility.  Let 
us  have  self-governing  workshops,  special  engineers,  a  general 
inspection,  all  responsible  for  what  concerns  them,  and  soon  we 
need  have  no  cause  to  envy  foreign  powers,  who  are  at  present  so 
far  in  advance  of  us. 

4. 

When  once  the  torpedo  department  is  organised,  and  the  boats^ 
have  been  manned  by  sailors  who  have  learnt  their  business,  there 
will  remain  no  fear  of  our  materiel  being  insufficient,  or  of  the 
greater  part  of  it  proving  worthless.  But  to  make  and  improve  the 
weapon  is  not  everything;  the  men  must  be  trained  as  well.  Some- 
times we  look  forward  with  dread  to  what  would  become  of  us 
should  a  naval  war  break  out.  Where  could  officers  be  found  to 
command  the  seventy  torpedo*boals  that  are  reckoned  fit  for 
service?  Could  officers  be  employed  who  had  never  served  in  these 
vessels,  and  who  have  none  of  the  knowledge  indispensable  to  such 
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duties  and  responsibilities  ?  And  by  what  title  oould  these  superior 
officers  be  appointed  to  command  light  fleets  of  torpedo-boats? 
Has  the  Minister  only  to  stamp  on  the  ground  in  order  to  produoe* 
men  capable  of  directing  operations  to  which  they  havo  never  given 
a  thonght  ?  Uow  is  the  personnel  of  engineers  to  be  procured^ 
necessary  to  the  management  of  all  these  machines  at  high  pres- 
sure ?  Could  this  personnel  be  formed  in  a  few  days  ?  Oould  the 
few  men  be  found  again  who  have  previously  served  on  torpedo- 
boats  ?     Have  any  precautions  been  taken  in  view  of  this  ? 

A  torpedo-class  has  been  formed^  and  there  are  now  naval 
torpedo-men,  as  there  are  gunners,  signalmen,  &c.  Sailors  pass 
through  this  special  course  in  the  schools  for  submarine  mining, 
and  leave,  after  examination,  with  a  certificate  that  they  understand 
ground-mines  and  spar-torpedoes,  as  well  as  the  search-lights 
used  both  on  land  and  at  sea. 

But  to  undertake  the  locomotive  torpedoes,  which  are  of  a  very 
complicated  mechanism,  we  need  special    engineers,   who    have- 
served  their  apprenticeship  on  board  the  Japan^  the  training-vessel 
for  locomotive  torpedoes. 

The  Naval  Minister  invited  the  authorities  at  the  naval  ports- 
to  suggest  a  project  for  organizing  this  special  corps,  which  is  to 
be  a  corps  of  torpedo-engineers,  and  is  to  constitute  one  more 
branch  of  the  service.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  long  way  between 
projecting  and  organising  a  corps — for  there  is  many  a  slip 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip.  The  training  of  officers  is  of  far 
greater  importance;  and  what  is  being  done  on  their  behalf? 
Nothing — or  almost  nothing.  We  have  spoken  of  the  movable 
defence  force ;  but  is  it  not  extremely  discouraging  when  we  realise 
that  this  defence,  which  should  be  a  great  training-school,  has 
only  two  torpedo-boats  fit  for  duty  in  each  port  I 

We  can  only  bestow  the  name  of  torpedo-boats  on  those  capable 
of  discharging  torpedoes ;  not  on  those  Thomeycrofts  making  mere- 
excursions  on  the  sea,  and  bare  of  all  military  armament.  A  few 
steam  trials,  but  no  discharge  of  torpedoes ;  a  few  ridiculous  tac- 
tical manoeuvres,  but  no  attack  on  warlike  lines ;  a  few  sorties  by 
night,  but  no  reconnoitring  of  the  coasts;  indeed,  nothing  that 
our  movable  defence  force  would  be  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
do  when  hostilities  broke  out — such  is  our  sum-total. 

We  have  not  got  six  officers  in  our  navy  who  have  fired  and 
exploded  torpedoes  at  moving  targets.  This  is  the  exact  state  of 
matters,  although  it  may  be  denied  at  the  Bue  Boyale.  Every  year 
two  torpedoes,  properly  primed  and  carried  on  torpedo-boats,  are 
experimented  with  by  other  nations,  at  either  a  fixed  or  a  movable 
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target*  We  have  never  dared  try  these  experiments ;  it  is  true  that 
we  aotnally  ventured  to  discharge  two  loaded  locomotive  torpedoes 
by  means  of  the  dropping  gear — that  is,  a  stationary  tube  placed 
in  the  water-— but  this  was  only  done  after  the  personnel  concerned 
in  the  manoeuvre  had  been  sent  off  to  an  absurd  distance.  And 
this  is  all  that  has  taken  place  !  We  have  never  yet  discharged  a 
torpedo  from  a  torpedo-boat  under  weigh.  What  confidence 
•can  this  give  to  the  personnel?  It  is  taintamount  to  allowing  that 
the  discharge  is  attended  with  danger,  and  that  the  torpedo  may 
possibly  remain  in  the  tube,  or  sink  to  the  bottom  to  blow  up  the 
'torpedo-boat,  &o.  <fec. 

Who  knows  that  such  notions  may  not  have  some  influence, 
at  the  moment  of  action,  on  the  daring  or  determination 
•of  the  assailants?  Not  only  is  it  absolutely  essential  that  we 
should  understand  how  to  discharge  a  torpedo,  but  it  is  also  essen- 
tial that  we  should  have  entire  confidence  in  the  engine  entrusted 
4,0  us.  We  should  be  perfectly  certain  that  it  will  not  burst  in 
the  impulse-tube,  and  that  if  it  does  go  to  the  bottom  it  will 
do  no  harm  to  the  torpedo-boat  above  it.  This  result  can  only 
he  attained  by  regular  and  frequent  practice,  in  all  weathers  and 
in  any  kind  of  sea.  These  experiments  will  demonstrate  to  the 
•<3aptain  that  torpedoes  may  be  discharged  even  when  submerged  by 
a  sea,  and  will  convince  him  that  the  weapon  placed  in  his  hands 
is  all-powerful  and  certain. 

Like  Russia,  we  should  have  at  least  200  torpedoes,  and 
keep  a  great  number  of  them  ready  in  all  respects.  This  would 
be  the  best  school  for  captain  and  crew.  Our  movable  defence 
force  would  then  be  equal  to  its  task.  The  instructors  for  our 
personnel  should  remain  several  years  in  this  corps,  to  keep  up  its 
reputation.  Now  we  have  mentioned  that  at  the  present  time  they 
are  commanded  by  a  commander  who  gives  up  his  post  just  whea 
he  begins  to  be  capable  of  filling  it.  The  commanding  officers  only 
^remain  a  year  in  their  ships,  and  when  they  leave  the  movable 
•defence  force,  many  of  them  know  nothing  about  the  armament  of 
the  ship,  because  they  have  only  given  their  attention  to  her  navi- 
gation. They  often  leave  for  distant  stations,  whence  it  would  be 
impossible  to  recall  them  in  a  sudden  emergency.  Of  course  it 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  all  officers  in  France  who  had  served  on 
board  torpedo-boats;  but  if  we  are  to  be  sure  of  having  some  in  time 
of  danger,  we  must  train  a  good  many  in  time  of  peace.  Twelve 
pass  yearly  into  the  movable  defence  force.  This  number  should 
henceforward  be  at  least  trebled.  Neither  is  the  instruction  of  the 
^engineers  arranged  to  the  greatest  advantage ;    the  personnel  is 
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changed  eyery  six  months;  neither  instructors^  that  is  petty  officers, 
nor  students  stay  long  enough  on  board  these  little  vessels.     If' 
Ax  months  suffice  for  the  students,  it  is  impossible  that  the  same 
period  of  time  can  be  sufficient  for  the  petty  officers  who  are  to 
be  over  them.    These  should  be  very  numerous,  and  should  be  at. 
least  two  years  in  the  movable  defence  force. 

We  should  have  the  same  remark  to  make  about  the  stationary 
defence  force  if  we  had  not  already  demonstrated  how  useless  this  ■ 
organisation  is.  Are  the  conditions  under  which  our  naval  forts  could 
be  defended  by  ground-mines  known  to  any  ?  Do  we  possess  the- 
matiriel  to  render  the  lines  of  these  torpedoes  efficient  ?  Do  the 
mooring  lighters  exist .  for  this  service  ?  If  they  exist,  are  they 
fitted  for  it  ?  Have  the  functions  of  the  shore-batteries  been  con- 
sidered, so  as  to  allow  of  complete  harmony  in  organising  the 
general  defence?  Is  the  arc  of  the  fire  from  these  batteries  arranged 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  arc  of  the  attack  by  torpedoes?' 
Are  the  search-lights  for  the  defence  in  their  place,  and  are  they 
properly  worked  ?  Has  it  ever  been  decided  how  torpedoes  should 
be  moored  ?  Have  we  impulse-tubes  fit  to  put  on  the  defend- 
ing steamers  ?  Do  these  steamers  exist  except  on  paper  ?  Would 
they  be  available  in  time  of  war?  Are  the  veteran  seamen  fit  for- 
the  duties  confided  to  them  ?  Are  they  regularly  drilled  ?  Oould 
they,  immediately  on  an  outbreak  of  hostilities,  be  enrolled  and 
form  a  solid  and  certain  defensive  force  ? 

All  these  questions  may  be  answered  absolutely  in  the  negative. . 
In  this  direction  nothing  has  been  done.     We  must,  therefore,  give 
a  new  impetus  to  our  stationary  force,  and  prepare  it  for  service- 
in  time  of  war,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  military  stations,, 
bat  also  for  that  of  the  commercial  ports  which  at  present  are 
exposed  to  such  terrible  risks. 

Thus  we  return  to  our  starting  point :  coast  defence.  Alter  all 
we  have  said,  and  whilst  things  are  in  their  present  condition,  the 
navy  could  not  possibly  undertake  this,  for  it  lacks  both  materiel 
9Ski personneL  It  could  barely  defend  our  arsenals.  As  to  our- 
commercial  ports,  a  single  rapid  cruiser,  a  single  gun-boat  of  the 
kind  we  have  suggested,  cpuld  bombard  them  in  the  night  without 
fear  of  resistance. 

This  danger  has  become  so  thoroughly  realised  that  the  Naval  • 
Minister  at  one  time  contemplated    an   appeal   to   the   ports  to 
persuade  them  to  procure  defensive  torpedo-boats  for  themselves. . 
A  despatch  of  the  2l8t  November  1882,  received  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Dunkirk,  communicated  a  report  of  the  meeting 
of  the  sub-committee  of  defence  for    the    naval   ports,    in  which . 
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Vice- Admiral  Garnaalt  invited  the  War  Minister  and  the  Minis* 
ter  of  Marine  to  inquire  whether  each  Chamber  of  Commerce 
would  not  be  disposed,  in  the  first  instanccj  to  purchase  the 
torpedo-boats  necessary  to  local  defence.  The  ^'nava!  depar^* 
ment/'  said  the  despatch,  ''would  undertake  to  supply  the  per^ 
sonnel  and  the  war  materiel  for  these  torpedo-boats,  which  would 
naturally  be  placed  under  the  command  of  the  military  goyemor 
of  the  town,  on  condition  that  under  no  pretext  should  they  be 
applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  to  their  especial  mission*  The 
f>rice  of  each  torpedo-boat  should  not  exceed  ^OOfiOOfrancs.^^ 

After  citing  the  terms  set  down  by  the  Minister,  the  President 
'Of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  time  of  these  deliberations 
•added:  "This  is  a  summary  of  the  question  put  by  the  Nayal 
Minister,  and  I  invite  this  assemblage  to  formulate  an  opinion 
of  what  may  be  an  opportunity  for  adopting  the  propositions 
made  to  us,  or  to  give  any  reasons  which  might  tend  towards 
their  rejection."  The  Dunkirk  Chamber  of  Commerce  decided, 
^ter  some  discussion,  on  acquiring  two  torpedo-boats,  allowing 
^he  two  following  considerations  to  influence  it:  1st.  That  it 
>is  of  the  highest  importance  that  mercantile  sea-ports  should 
afford  protection  to  the  vessels  frequenting  them,  and  that  they 
should  possess  formidable  means  of  defence  for  their  benefit; 
;and  2nd.  That,  as  similar  armaments  are  the  order  of  the  day 
in  foreign  ports,  notably  in  Germany,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
France  owes  it  to  herself  to  take  the  same  precautions,  unless 
she  is  satisfied  at  any  given  moment  to  see  herself  redcced  to 
a  state  of  inferiority,  the  consequences  of  which  might  be  disas- 
itrous  to  the  country. 

But  how  were  the  400,000  francs  to  be  procured,  necessary 
to  this  acquisition  ?  After  examination,  discussion,  and  rejection 
of  the  various  combinations  proposed,  the  Chamber  decided:  1st, 
that  the  Minister  of  Marine  should  be  informed,  in  writing,  that 
the  acquisition  of  two  torpedo-boats  for  the  defence  of  the  port 
of  Dunkirk  and  its  shores  was  admitted  in  principle ;  2ndly 
that  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works  should  be 
requested  to  find  out  how  the  financial  question  could  best  be 
met.  In  a  despatch  dated  24th  April  1883  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce replied  to  the  inquiry  proiBTered  by  the  Chamber,  as  to  the 
resources  whence  the  400,000  francs  necessary  to  the  first  pur- 
chase of  defensive  torpedo-boats  could  be  drawn,  that  he  could 
suggest  no  financial  combination  which  would  facilitate  the 
acquisition. 

We  must  at  least  hope  that  this  final  discouragement  was  in- 
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-spired  by  considerations  superior  to  the  purely  financial  reasons 
given  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce. 

The  kind  of  maritime  decentralisation  proposed  was  not  alto* 
gether  a  happy  inspiration.  To  ns  it  would  seem  a  mistake  to 
-organise  a  private  defence  side  by  side  with  the  national  defence, 
.as  the  former  could  not  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  modem 
warfare.  The  coast  defence  should  be  organised  on  a  uniform 
:.6y8tem  thoroughly  mastered  in  the  time  of  peace,  that  it  may 
work  smoothly  in  time  of  war. 

We  have  already  stated  that  we  consider  this  can  only  be 
■accomplished  by  the  navy,  assisted  by  its  freshly  constituted 
stationary  and  movable  defence  forces.  Not  only  should  the  men 
and  arms  necessary  to  the  protection  of  each  port  be  supplied 
•by  the  navy,  but  also  the  actual  vessels  on  board  which  they 
are  to  be  placed.  Our  frontier  towns  have  not  as  yet  been  r»> 
^quested  to  construct  their  own  fortifications.  Neither  is  it  ad- 
visable to  invite  the  mercantile  ports  to  buy  torpedo-boats  at 
their  own  expense.  This  arrangement,  this  infinitesimal  sub- 
division of  the  forces,  would  certainly  have  great  drawbacks;  for 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  in  warfare  than  a  want  of  unity. 

We  are  so  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  complete  unity  of 
action,  that  we  do  not  hesitate,  in  opposition  to  the  weightiest 
opinions,  to  believe  that  the  batteries  and  fortresses  on  the  coast 
should  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  navy  rather  than  into  those 
of  the  army ;  and  that  a  power  of  opposition,  perhaps  indispen- 
sable to  saving  our  coasts  from  the  devastation  that  threatens  them, 
may  result  from  thus  concentrating  all  the  defensive  elements  in 
•one  corps.  This  by  no  means  proves  that  the  personnel  and  fnati- 
riel  of  our  mercantile  ports  would  be  useless  in  time  of  war.  On 
the  contrary  they  would  offer  great  opportunities,  in  our  opinion, 
which  it  would  be  exceedingly  foolish  to  neglect. 

Just  as  the  army  employs  the  mat&riel  of  the  agriculturist,  just 
as  it  keeps  account  of  the  horses  in  each  district  that  they  may  be 
requisitioned  in  time  of  need ;  so,  in  the  same  way,  we  should  wish 
to  see  the  naval  force  profit  by  the  opportunities  presented  by  the 
merchant  service.  The  State  subsidises  the  companies,  and  should 
impose  a  certain  standard  of  construction  which,  moreover,  would 
cost  very  little, 

Each  of  our  seaports  has  immense  interest  in  more  and  more 
developing  our  coast  defence.  It  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  for 
them  all,  and  the  example  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Dunkirk 
shows  that  all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  would  incline  to  second 
•such  an  imperative  reform,  if  the  price  were  not  too  high. 
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Now  the  modi6cation8  requisite  on  board  oar  merchant  8hip» 
would  be  very  simple  if  the  Whitehead  torpedo  were  employed* 
Onr  tiavy  employs  this  engine  principally  on  board  the  torpedo- 
boats  ;  but  recent  experiences  have  proved  that  it  could  be  carried 
on  board  any  kind  of  vessel.  In  this  case,  why  should  we  no^ 
give  impulse-tubes  to  a  portion  of  our  merchant  ships  ?  Thus- 
armed,  these  ships  would  be  of  great  service  at  the  entrance  to  the- 
barbours ;  in  the  daytime  their  speed,  which  is  generally  inferior  to- 
that  of  rapid  cruisers,  would  not  allow  of  their  going  further;  but 
at  night  they  could  go  their  rounds,  and,  without  running  any  great 
risk,  they  could  prevent  the  approach  of  an  assailant. 

What  will  happen  if  the  torpedo-boats  are  obliged  to  tall  back 
on  the  coast  for  defence,  when  surprised  by  enemies  better  armed 
and  stronger  in  number  than  themselves  ?  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  fortified  stations  they  will  be  succoured  by  the  coast  artillery 
and  the  vessels  attached  to  the  movable  defence  force,  provided 
either  with  Whitehead  torpedoes,  Hotchkiss  guns,  or  search-lights  p 
but  at  the  present  moment  in  the  vicinity  of  our  mercantile  ports- 
there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  batteries  or  fixed  defence.  It  would 
be  quite  easy  to  create  an  efficient  system  of  protection ;  we  need 
only  invite  the  constructors  to  strengthen  their  steamers  forward, 
and  to  make  the  necessary  structural  alterations  either  for  Hotch- 
kiss guns,  for  impulse-tubes,  or  for  search-lights. 

In  time  of  war,  the  State  would  at  once  requisition  these  vessels^, 
as  it  requisitions  the  farm-horses.     Everything  would  be  classified 
and  numbered  before-hand,  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  mobil- 
ising.   Every  year  a  commission,  including  a  naval  officer  from 
the  neighbouring  station,  the  harbour-master,  and  a  naval  com-^ 
missioner,  would  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  vessels  in  each 
commercial  port.     At  the  naval  stations  the  personnel  and  maUrieV 
would  be  got  ready,  which  would  arm  them  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities ;  their  own  personnel  of  stokers  and  engineers  might  be 
retained.      The  support  necessary   to    torpedo-boats   would  thus 
be  assured  almost  everywhere  on  our  coasts,  or  at  least  at  all  the 
most  important  points. 

Hitherto  none  of  these  steps  have  been  taken;  indeed  they 
have  not  even  been  thought  of.  In  consequence  of  such  inconceiv- 
able negligence,  the  Minister  of  Marine  can  only  advance  that  as 
there  is  an  insufficiency  of  the  mat6riel  necessary  to  the  menof-war, 
it  would  be  folly,  on  his  part,  to  attempt  to  provide  it  for  the 
merchant-ships.  In  the  present  state  of  matters,  a  vessel  no  sooner 
gets  into  port  than  her  artillery  is  at  once  transferred  to  another 
ship.     Only  the  other  day  the  ammunition  and  supplies  for  the- 
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machine-gnns  had  to  be  disembarked  from  all  the  yessels  in  the 
port  at  Toulon,  so  as  to  send  them  to  Tonkin.  Our  naval  Budget 
reaches  about  two  hundred  millions  {/rancs)  and  our  country 
thinks  that  these  appropriations  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
danger  in  check  which  always  threatens  a  great  nation ;  whilst 
her  rivals,  being  better  informed  than  she  is,  know  her  real  weak- 
ness and  her  scarcely  disguised  impotence.  The  Russians  and 
English  have  long  since  begun  to  classify  their  merchant-ships. 
Ever  since  1877  M.  Normand  has  built  what  are  in  truth  steel 
emisers,  with  a  speed  of  eighteen  knots,  for  the  Russians.  They 
call  them  mail  steamers ;'  but  their  speed,  and  the  naval  officers 
commanding  them  in  time  of  peace,  would  guarantee  their  scouring 
the  seas  to  a  very  formidable  extent.  The  Russian  and  English 
steamers  allow  for  the  possibility  of  being  called  into  action. 
England  has  specially  given  her  attention,  during  the  last  few 
years,  to  adapting  her  fast  merchant-steamers  as  chasers. 

With  us  it  has  barely  been  touched  upon  in  discussing  the  sub- 
sidies to  be  given  to  the  mercantile  companies.  As  speed  is  the 
principal  element  in  naval  engagements,  we  should  wish  to  see  the 
authorities  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  swift  steamers  by  means  of  premiums.  They  would,  it 
is  true,  cost  rather  more  than  the  present  steamers ;  but  it  might 
be  possible  to  combine  the  service  of  Peace  in  ordinary  traffic,  and 
the  service  of  War  in  their  capabilities  for  speed.  We  must  be 
allowed  to  submit  a  few  ideas  on  this  subject  to  the  attention  of 
oar  engineers.  When  a  ship  is  constructed,  her  load-line  is 
designed  for  a  certain  draught ;  and  when  this  line  is  ascertained, 
trials  of  speed  should  be  undertaken.  If  the  ship  is  overloaded, 
she  sinks  down  and  goes  much  slower ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
is  less  heavily  laden  than  was  originally  designed,  better  results 
for  speed  will  be  obtained  if  care  is  taken  of  the  trim,  and  the 
screw  is  kept  sufficiently  immersed.  We  should  therefore  ask  that 
the  horse-power  of  the  engines  on  board  our  steamers  should  be 
inereased.  This  is  the  first  step  necessary  towards  greater  speed ; 
next  we  should  require  that  the  steamers  be  so  constructed  that 
their  water-line  should  become  finer,  the  screw  being  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly  immersed.  These  light  vessels  would  perhaps 
make  eighteen  knots,  and  they  would  be  employed  not  only  in 
chasing  singly,  but  in  escorting  torpedo-boats,  in  forcing  block- 
ades, in  fighting  either  with  small-arms  or  Whitehead  torpedoes, 
as  we  have  explained  in  a  former  work. 

As  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  engineers.  Heaven  forbid  that  we 
should  presume  to  give  the  right  dimensions  for  the  ship  we  should 
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wish  taken  into  consideration  by  onr  great  companies.  She  should 
be  of  steel,  and  this  would  greatly  diminish  the  weight  of  the 
hull;  she  should  have  two  screws,  which  would  give  a  lighter 
draught ;  her  beam  above  water  forward  should  be  comparatively 
great;  her  engines  should  be  compound;  her  hold  should  be  00 
divided  as  to  be  of  use  for  carrying  varied  cargoes,  and  to  make 
her,  if  necessary,  unsinkable  in  time  of  war.  Is  this  vessel  a  mere 
day-dream  ?  We  do  not  think  she  need  be ;  we  think  she  might  be 
constructed,  and  might  be  perfectly  appropriate  to  the  two  purposes 
we  have  in  view  for  her*  In  time  of  peace  she  would  be  very  use- 
fill  for  trading  purposes ;  in  time  of  war  she  could  be  of  immense 
service  if  kept  light. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  high  time  to  begin  to  think  about 
utilising  the  materiel  furnished  by  the  merchant  service,  so  as  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  navy  in  time  of  war.  The  Bussians  have 
outstripped  us  in  this,  as  we  have  already  remarked.  They  have 
gone  further;  and  with  remarkable  foresight  they  have  endeavoured 
to  utilize  their  administrative  institutions  in  the  defensive  servioe. 
Thus  they  have  organised  a  custom-house  flotilla  attached  to  the 
navy,  and  deserving  special  mention.  This  flotilla  was  started  in 
187S,  under  the  command  of  a  real  admiral ;  and  its  mission  is 
to  prevent  smuggling,  to  practice  the  naval  personnel  in  coast 
navigation  amidst  the  rocks  of  the  Baltic ;  to  instruct  a  certain 
number  of  the  subordinate  personnel  of  the  navy,  yearly,  so  as  to 
form  good  officers  for  the  fleet ;  to  superintend  the  local  service, 
to  aid  vessels  in  danger,  and  in  time  of  war  it  is  supplied  with 
torpedoes  and  co-operates  in  the  coast-defence.  At  present  it 
includes  three  vessels,  and  seven  steamers,  able  to  manoeuvre  under 
canvas.  Each  of  these  ships  has  to  guard  about  a  hundred  miles 
of  coast,  and  each  is  armed  with  four  guns.  The  men  are  given 
a  carbine,  a  revolver,  and  a  sword.  They  serve  two  years  after  having 
served  a  year  in  the  squadron,  and  return  once  more  to  service  with 
the  fleet.  Each  vessel  is  commanded  by  a  lieutenant,  assisted  by  a 
sub-lieutenant  and  a  coast-guard  officer.  The  men  have  to  take 
their  turn  at  everything :  steering,  handling  the  ship,  drill,  &c, 
and  they  must  further  learn  to  read  and  write. 

Although  attached  to  the  navy,  the  custom-house  flotilla  is 
placed,  in  time  of  peace,  under  the  control  of  the  Finance  Minister. 
The  condition  of  officers  and  men  is  reported  every  year  to  the 
Admiralty  by  the  Naval  Minister,  who  exercises  constant  watch- 
fulness over  the  personnel,  and  keeps  himself  informed  as  to  the 
service  of  the  customs.  It  is  intended  to  have  a  similar  flotilla  in 
the  Black  Sea  and  on  the  coasts  of  Silesia. 
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A  coast-guard  has,  further,  been  organised  at  various  points  on 
the  littoral,  under  the  orders  of  the  Head  of  the  Customs,  and  its 
mission  is  no  less  naval  than  fiscal. 

Russia  is  every  day  becoming  a  more  important  naval  power; 
and  if  ever  the  war  incessantly  threatened  by  their  long-standing 
imtagonism  breaks  out  between  her  and  £ngland,  it  will  no  longer 
•(to  quote  the  words  of  M.  Bismarck)  be  a  fight  between  the 
•elephant  and  the  whale.  The  elephant  has  learnt  to  swim-*or, 
rather,  it  is  now  surrounded  by  aquatic  defenders  protecting  it  on 
■every  side. 

The  Russian  coast  is  excellently  guarded,  and  the  Russian 
•cruisers  are  more  and  more  accustomed  to  venturing  into  distant 
seas,  where  they  will  shower  so  many  blows  on  the  whale  that  it 
will,  perhaps,  eventually  sink  under  such  a  formidable  assault. 
It  is  melancholy  to  realise  that  in  the  midst  of  the  general  efforts 
of  all  European  nations  to  prepare  for  the  naval  warfare  of  the 
future,  France  alone  is  at  a  standstill.  She,  alone,  has  done 
nothing  to  defend  her  coasts  and  her  commercial  ports,  and  just 
«n  the  same  way  she  has  failed  to  understand  the  part  torpedoes 
are  going  to  fill  on  the  open  sea. 

If  we  minutely  examine  the  state  of  our  navy,  it  is  dreadful  to 
•contemplate  the  work  that  lies  before  us ;  not,  indeed,  that  of  trans- 
forming it,  but  that,  alas!  of  being  able  to  use  it  at  all,  in  its 
present  condition.  No  problem  is  solved,  no  steps  are  taken. 
The  work  will  be  immense ;  there  is  not  any  single  point  in  our 
naval  organisation  that  does  not  call  for  reform. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  lack  of  activity  and  the  hesitation 
of  those  who,  not  having  the  courage  to  give  themselves  up,  heart 
and  soul,  to  this  vast  and  complicated  task,  take  refuge  in  denying 
the  truth  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  shake  off  the  torpor 
induced  by  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  Apris  noM  le  deluge 
doubtless  expresses  their  tone  of  thought;  for  this  thoroughly 
French  saying  did  not,  unfortunately,  die  out  with  the  expiring 
monarchy;  it  has  since  then  been  heard  too  frequently  on  lips 
which  should  only  have  cried  Laboremus.  Yes,  it  should  be  work 
and  work  without  rest  or  respite ;  for  time  waits  for  no  man,  imd 
the  peril  is  great. 

We  care  little,  though  we  may  be  called  alarmists  when  we 
point  out  how  our  country  is  deceived  in  her  fancied  security.  We 
care  little  though  we  be  accused  of  showing  up  our  weakness  to 
our  rivals,  and  encouraging  them  to  profit  by  it.  We  know  too 
well  whose  are  the  lips  uttering  these  reproaches,  and  what  are  the 
sentiments  that  inspire  them.    Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  blinding 
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onrselves  as  to  our  real  oapabilkiea ;  and  others  aie  not  in  ih^ 
least  taken  in ;  we  teaoh  them  nothing  by  exposing  our  weak 
points. 

After  showing  that  the  day  for  ironclads  is  past  and  gone^  that 
our  cruisers  possess  no  speed,  that  our  arsenals  are  bare  of  ithe- 
most  necessary  arms,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  once  again  tOr 
show  up  the  situation  of  ouo  beautiful  and  prosperous  shores^  upon 
which  any  chance  wave  may  land  an  enemy  that  could  ravage  tham- 
in  a  few  hours  without  encountering  the  slighteat  opposition. 

Our  commercial  ports  are  open ;  our  populous  cities  in  ti)e 
north  are  exposed  to  every  descent,  and  one  of  the  •  chief  souroea 
of  our  public  Bevenue,  where  one  winter  city  succeeds  another^, 
wheve  the  gayest  resorts  spread  themselves  out  beneath  the  bUie 
sky  in  a  delicious  climate,  and  amidst  exquisite  scenery,  the  bean- 
tiful  coast  of  Provence  may  be  easily  devastated*  and  covered  with 
the  remains  of  this  glorious  prosperity  and  enviable  wealth  by  a 
few  cruisers  and  gun-boats,  passing  by  at  night,  and  overwhelnung 
Mentone,  Nice,  Cannes  or  Saint  Raphael  with  their  ruinous  pro« 
jectiles.  How  could  isolated  forts  prevent  such  a  misfortune? 
They  dominate  the  routes  to  Italy;  but  their  lire  would  have  no- 
effect  on  the  sea,  and  would  be  lost  in  the  darkness.  Coast  defence 
is,  or  rather  ought  to  be,  a  naval  defence.  The  attack  will  proceed 
from  the  open  sea,  and  it  is  there  that  protection  should  be  found  ;: 
flotillas  of  torpedo-boata,  sustained  by  vessels  ranging  the  horixon 
with  their  search-lights,  must  chase  the  assailant  and  force  hie- 
retreat.  The  coast  batteries  would  merely  be  their  auziliaiies- 
in  this  work  of  salvation. 

We  must  again  repeat  that  we  possess  neither  flotillas  of  torpedo- 
boats,  vessels  ready  for  war,  or  torpedoes.  All  our  resources  are 
dedicated  to  useless  ironclads,  which  would,  above  all»  be  useleaa- 
to  preserve  our  coasts  from  the  disasters  likely  to  overtake  them  in 
consequence  of  our  want  of  forethought.  We  know  too  well  thai, 
no  one  believes  in  these  catastrophes,  that  they  are  declared  impoap 
Bible,  opposed  to  modem  progress,  and  unworthy  of  oiviliBad* 
nations. 

No  one  believed  until  1870  that  the  day  would  come  when  we^ 
should  see  Paris  bombarded,  and  Verdun  set  on  fire.  People 
believed  that  war  had  ceased  to  be  barbarous,  that  humanity  would 
never  again  witness  those  scenes  of  carnage  and  desolatiou  which 
make  the  history  of  a  horrible  tragedy.  It  was  a  terrible  mistake,, 
and  the  awakening  was,  indeed,  tremendous.  It  is  no  less  a  mistake 
to  try  and  deceive  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  an  enemy,  fighting: 
for  existence  against  ns,  would  stop  at  devastating  our  coasts ;  aa 
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•eotBrprise  easy  to  him  and  disastrons  to  us.  It  is  high  time  that 
^e  shoald  anticipate  the  deyastation  that  iB,  perhaps,  not  far  dS, 
and  that  those  who  govern  us  shoald  teke  thought. 


OHAPTEB  IV. 

Naval  Personnel. 
1. 

Ab  yet,  we  have  given  our  attention  exclusively  to  naval  tfuUMel^ 
4iQd  to  stndying  die  weapon  to  be  used  in  the  wars  of  the  ftiture. 
Bat  cbe  new  order  of  things  we  have  sought  to  analyse,  should 
have  a  new  personnel,  or  at  least  a  personnel  adapted  to  its 
TcquiasmentSy  appropriate  to  its  exigencies,  and  fulfilling  its  neoes- 
Mes.  Has  this  personnel  any  existence  at  the  present  time  ? 
If  it  does  not  exist,  how  can  it  be  orgaoiised,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possrUe  ? 

Do  answer  these  questions  we  most  attentivdy  examine  the 
present  state  of  matters,  and  carefully  avoid  all  prejudice  and  illu- 
sion. It  is  often  repeated  that  our  navy  is  evidently  superior  to 
aB  ethers  by  Teason  of  our  maritime  inscription,  which  secures  a 
namerouB  and  welMrilled  personnel^  Tosdy,  in  case  of  war,  to 
'enberk  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  scene  of  action.  .Maritime 
insoriptiott  ia  one  of  those  infstitutions  liiat  no  one  ventures  to 
-assaii,  that  no  feme  dares  to  qaestton  in  a  nation  at  once  so  wedded 
«>  poatine,  and  at  the  sane  time  more  revolutionary  than  any 
-other  in  Etsope. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  us  that  it  is  aR> 
longer  in  harmony  with  the  navy  of  the  present  time.  It  pro* 
-vides  topmen,  and  that  is  ail !  Now  topmeo  are  hardly  employad 
at  tSL  in  thia  modem  system,  consisting  of  a  series  of  mechanisms 
becoming  more  and  more  complicated,  more  and  more  delicate, 
and  depending  upon  engines  which  ordinary  sailors  can  handle  no 
better  than  any  outsider.  But  this  simple  fact  never  strikes  the 
Dimerous  admirers  of  maritime  inscription,  'fhey  have  stuck  at 
'the  brilliant  epoch  wben  Colbert  was  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Dazzled  by  the  genius  of  the  great  Minister  to  whom  France  owed 
its  navy,  able,  during  two  centuries,  to  cope  with  the  English 
navy,  at  no  great  disadvantage,  they  are  totally  unable  to  realisd 
that  everything  is  changed  in  our  times.  Maritime  inscription 
-seems,  in  their  eyes,  at  once  a  master-piece  of  political  foresight 
4iid  of  philanthropy.  They  still  confidently  reiterate  the  words 
repeated    in    1846    by   M.   Thiers,  and    which    even    then   were 
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not  in  confonnity  with  the  fact.  In  the  words  of  Colbort^  '*  The- 
mmn  who  toils  on  the  sea  and  gives  himself  up  to  a  seafaring  life,, 
needs  protection  more  than  any  other.  You  need  proteotion;  yon 
shall  be  protected ;  bnt  I  require  yon  always  to  be  ready  to  hand ;: 
if  yon  claim  more  proteotion  from  me,  yoa»  on  your  part,  mnst 
senre  more/'  This  was  Colbert's  excellent  idea ;  an  idea  sometimes- 
misunderstood,  bnt  which  in  course  of  time  preyailed.  Colbert 
said :  '*  If  I  take  your  life»  I  am  your  foater  fieithery  and  give  com- 
pensation for  it ;  I  institute  pensions  for  the  infirm  such  as  no 
other  country  grants.  When  you  are  old,  and  have  lost  your* 
strength  in  the  service,  I  will  provide  for  your  needs ;  if  you  have 
a  wife  and  children  lacking  food  in  your  absence^  the  Came  i€9 
Invalided  will  supply  it.'* 

This  paternal  institution — or  maternal,  to  be  more  oonreoi— > 
compensated  for  maritime  inscription.  The  maternal  relation  of 
the  State  towards  a  perwnnel  always  at  its  command^  and  keeping^ 
it  constantly  supplied  with  everything  required  for  the  equipment 
of  a  squadron,  is  a  most  seductive  idea.  Let  us  see  if  the  reality 
bears  it  out. 

Whilst  speaking  enthusiastically  of  maritime  inscription,  two- 
things  pass  unheeded.     Istly,  the  entire  revolution  caused  by^ 
steam  replacing  sail-power  at  seSf  and  2ndly,  the  no  less  funda^ 
mental  revolution  introduced  both  in  our  laws  and  military  habits 
by  obligatory  service.    It  was  certainly  just  and  admirable  of  Col* 
bert  to  make  the  merchant  service  (at  that  time  monopolised  by 
our  riverine  population)  the  nursery  of  our  navy.    In  the  days  oi 
sail-power,  that  is  up  to  a  quite  recent  date,  when  our  mercantile 
flag  was  to  be  seen  in  every  distant  land,  it  was  quite  natural 
that  the  maritime  inscription  should  supply  us  with  %aUor%in  the  old 
acceptation  of  the  term ;  that  is  with  top-men  accustomed  to  hand* 
ling  sails,  to  long  cruises,  to  the  maritime  life  of  the  epoch,  so- 
di£Eerent  to  that  of  the  present  day.    In  it  alone  were  men  to  be- 
found,  broken  in  to  the  incessant  fatigue  of  sea-faring  life,  to  all. 
the  chances  pecnliar  to  long  voyages,  and  requiring  an  exceptional^ 
expenditure  of  physical  and  moral  energy*    It  was  a  good  eduoa- 
tion  to  have  seen  the  storm  beating  furiously  against  their  native 
shores  from  earliest  youth,  if  in  after  life  they  had  to  brave  the 
storm  on  a  light  bark,  or  even  on  one  of  the  three-deckers  of  olden ' 
times. 

As  long  as  things  remained  unchanged,  it  could  tmthfnlly  be 
said  that  the  population  on  our  coasts,  under  the  rule  of  maritime - 
inscription,  was  trained  in  our  coastal  and  merchant  service,  and  that 
when  it  came  to  join  the  navy  it  would  be  found  perfectly  drilled,. 
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zeqairing  no  preparatioD>  and  in  good  fighting  order.  This  is  nd 
longer  the  case.  Sail-power  is  no  longer  paramonnt  at  sea,  but  id 
replaced  by  ateam.  Eren  if  bom  on  a  sailing-ship^  a  natiye  of  the 
coast  would  not  any  the  more  be  fitted  for  handling  the  enginei^ 
than  any  ordinary  conscript*  The  complicated  engines  on  board 
a  iftodem  vessel  wonld  puzzle  him  quite  as  much ;  he  would  be 
just  as  awkward  and  just  as  difficult  to  teach.  To  bare  breathed 
the  8ea*air  from  his  earliest  youth  would  avail  him  nothing.  Long 
emises,  interminable  voyages  which  could  only  be  endured  by 
those  accustomed  from  youth  upwards  to  live  between  sea  and 
sky,  have  givcD  place  to  a  new  style  of  navigation,  exacting  more 
intelligenoe  than  strength  or  perseverance.  In  this  way  the  best 
seamen  are  as  often  secured  by  conscription  as  by  maritime  in- 
scription ;  or  rather  a  great  many  more  are  secured  by  the  former 
than  the  latter.  The  townsman  makes  a  better  gunner  than  the 
fisherman  does ;  and  is  still  better  if  he  happens  to  be  a  workman 
or  mechanic.  Whatever  their  origin,  the  men  only  arrive  in  the 
rough  at  head-quarters.  But  conscription  certainly  sapplies  more, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

For  instance,  on  board  a  vessel  of  the  evolutionary  squadron  (to 
name  it  would  be  useless)  the  crew  includes  860  men  on  the  in^rip- 
tion,  and  404  obtained  by  conscription ;  all  the  petty  office^  natu- 
ndly  have  had  themselves  placed  upon  the  inscription,  but  in  most 
oases  they  began  as  volunteers  i*  amongst  the  sailors  only  seven 
topmen  were  conscripts,  whereas  twenty*eight  were  on  the  maritime 
inscription.  On  the  other  hand,  21  gunners  were  conscripts, 
whereas  28  were  on  the  maritime  inscription;  6  torpedo-men 
against  4 ;  22  helmsmen  against  7 ;  62  riflemen  against  29 ;  82 
woiidng  engineers  against  4 ;  4  carpenters  against  8 ;  2  sail-makers 
against  2 ;  1  caulker  against  8,  &c. ;  ordinary  deck-hands,  who 
have  no  speciality,  are  alone  taken  in  greater  numbers  from  the 
maritime  inscription.    These  number  149  against  24. 

It  is  dear  that  conscription  does  not  produce  ganners,  riflemen, 
or  torpedo-men  retid^^made.  Conscripts  must  be  trained;  but 
the  men  on  the  inscription  are  no  better,  as  their  education  must 
begin  from  the  very  commencement.  Only  engineers,  in  a  pro- 
portion of  90  or  96  from  conscription  against  a  few  on  the 
insoription,  enter  the  service,  if  not  skilled,  at  least  grounded.    All 

*  Svei7  aayal  offioor,  ol  irhioh  thore  ac6  %hwA  4,000,  may  be  said  to  hare  their 
nuaee  placed  on  the  roU  of  maritime  insoription,  when,  having  first  been  ballotted, 
or  haying  Tolnntarily  enlisted,  they  have  accomplished  a  preliminary  term  of  service. 
They  have  then  made  np  their  minds  to  make  the  navy  their  profession,  and  it  is 
very  advantageous  to  them  to  be  ineeribed. 
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the  rest  is  an  inert  mass,  waiting  to  be  moulded  before  it  can  be 
converted  into  crews  suitable  to  tbe  modem  na?y« 

In  the  days  of  sailing  the  working  of  the  guns  was  very  nm)^, 
and  was  done  very  much  on  the  same  system  on  board  merehaat 
ships  and  meD*of-war«  Bat  now*a*dayS|  in  all  the  oomplieations 
of.  a  great  ironclad,  the  maohineryy  the  service  of  the  heavy  gsas, 
tbe  maohine-guDSy  and  torpedoes^  b  it  to  be  supposed  that  mer- 
chant seamen  can  suddenly  develop  into  engineers  or  gunners? 
Or  when  innumerable  torpedo-boats  and  gun-boats  have  beg^n  to 
cover  the  seas,  is  it  likely  that  men  from  a  fishing-boat^  or  even  * 
steamer,  will  be  found  ready  suddenly  to  serve  on  board  one  of 
those  delicate  and  terrible  machines  ?  Sails  will  become  of  scarcely 
any  importance^  and  the  duties  of  topmen  will  be  reduced  to 
insignificance. 

If  Colbert's  plan  is  to  be  taken  up  and  adapted  to  modem  re- 
quirements ;  if  a  monopoly  is  to  be  created,  and  provision  made 
for  that  part  of  the  population  most  fitted  by  its  vocations  and 
mode  of  life  for  naval  warfare,  maritime  inscription  should  ao 
longer  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  coasts.  It 
ought  equally  to  be  applied  to  the  men  in  our  factories,  to  the 
engineers  on  our  railways  and  in  trade,  to  all  the  modem  personnel 
instructed  in  the  workshops  where  machinery  is  constructed  attd 
supervised.  These  would  be  of  far  greater  service  than  men  only 
fit  to  handle  sails  or  climb  rigging.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
treat  trade  on  the  same  system  as  Colbert  treated  the  mercbaat 
service.  Modem  ideas  would  be  entirely  opposed  to  it  Trade 
must  be  free.  When  engineers  and  stokers  have  served  their  time 
in  the  navy  they  cannot  be  prevented  going  on  the  railway  or  inio 
the  factories.  This  would  have  to  be  done,  however,  if  we  were 
really  to  remain  faithful  to  Colbert's  traditions.  The  wind  being 
the  only  motive  power  in  the  navy  of  his  day,  he  embodied  the 
topmen  in  the  merchant  service  into  a  brigade ;  steam  having  re* 
placed  it  in  the  present  time,  we  should,  in  the  same  way,  em- 
body every  engineer  and  stoker  in  the  trade  into  a  similar  brigade. 
No  one  would  dare  to  propose  this ;  therefore  maritime  inscrip- 
tiouy  even  if  modified  and  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  navy, 
is  condemned,  and  hopelessly  condemned,  whatever  efforts  may  be 
made  to  uphold  it. 

We  have  practically  shown  that  in  reality  it  no  longer  plays  a 
chief  part,  and  that  conscription  produces  the  greater  number  of 
men^  and  of  men  fitted  to  take  special  duty  in  our  fleets.  We  have 
admitted  that  inscription  produces  one  class  almost  exclusively, 
that  of  topmen.     But  it  by  no  means  supplies  them  all,  and  those  it 
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^oes  Bopply  am  hx  from  well-drilled.  This  is  due  to  the  steady 
idling  off  in  our  merchant  senrioe.  To  cite  merely  one  example : 
twoitj  years  ago  as  many  as  seventy  sail  of  French  ships  might 
te  seen  lying  in  Valparaiso  harlioar ;  at  this  moment  there  are  not 
tan.  It  is  the  same  in  every  other  part  of  the  woiid.  The  mari* 
tisM  commerce  is  carried  on  almost  exelasively  by  English  and 
*Qermaii  vessels.  Onr  shipowners  find  that  their  ships  cost  too 
rnioh,  and  they  are  perfectly  right*  The  salaries  both  of  German 
'Cffieen  and  of  the  men  are  just  half  those  of  the  French.  Oar 
^powners  labonr  trader  a  still  greater  disadvantage  from  the  fM)t 
that,  ifaaoks  to  maritime  inscription,  all  the  officers  and  three  parts 
-of  the  cnew  on  board  a  French  ship  mast  be  of  French  origin— «a 
role  that  prevents  oar  shipowners  changing  their  crews,  and  taking 
one  here  and  another  there^  according  to  the  need  of  the  hoar ; 
ihsy  cannot  imitate  the  English  and  Germans  by  employing  Arabs, 
Malays,  Chinese,  people  of  every  nation,  who  take  work  at  almost 
nominal  wages.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  ns  to  compete 
with  other  nations;  onr  sailing  vessels  mast  of  necessity  dis** 
•Appear,  notwithstanding  any  premium  granted  to  them.  Steamers 
most  take  their  place ;  but  onr  personnel  is  too  restricted,  too 
limited  in  nnmber,  to  supply  the  demand.  The  disappearance  of 
-seamen  is  the  result  ot  this  growing  diminution  in  the  number  of 
-sailing  vesseb ;  there  are  hardly  any  left.  An  enormous  majority 
•oi  the  men  on  the  inscription  ate  fishermen  coasting  about  the 
-ehoies ;  even  ordinary  boatmen,  perfectly  incapable  of  serving  on 
oiur  ships.  This  is  so  true,  the  contingent  raised  is  so  useless  in 
eeafiuring  matters^  that  a  special  training  sUp  has  been  organised, 
■called  the  school  for  topmen,  to  supply  the  navy  with  men  knowing 
how  to  handle  the  rigging. 

In  former  days  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  train  seamen. 
Here,  again^  the  merch«it  service  fhmished  any  amount  of  them. 
Thus  maritime  inscription  does  not,  at  the  present  date,  supply 
the  spemaltty  for  which  it  was  purposely  set  on  foot.  The  topmen 
it  sapplies  to  the  navy  are  generally  as  nntrained  as  ordinary  re* 
<amtM ;  and  as  service  is  nowj  obligatory  for  all,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  a  difierence  should  be  made  between  the  two,  or 
why  there  riionld  be  two  categories  of  men  called  to  serve  on  the 
same  men-of-war.  If  the  men  on  the  inscription  submitted  to  con* 
^eription,  if  they  became  soldiers  instead  of  remaining  sailors^  the 
oavy  laoaki  lose  very  litde  now,  and  wonld  lose  less  as  time  went 
on ;  lamdlinf  the  sails  would  become  more  and  more  simple  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more  and  more  unimportant.  Thus  maritime 
inecription  has  been  useless  to  the  navy  for  more  than  fifty  years ; 
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and  dnring  the  last  twenty  yeais  it  has  done  great  faaim  to  the 
merchant  servioe^  by  depriving  it  of  liberty  under  the  cdoak  of 
Proteetion. 

The  ChamberB  of  Conimeroe  in  onr  sea-port  towns  protest  i»- 
oessantly,  and  with  good  reason^  against  the  law  forcing  ship- 
owners to  employ  a  crew  three-parts  French.  This  heavy  obK- 
gation  prevents  competition  with  foreign  rivals,  who,  according  to 
cironmstancesy  can  take  any  number  of  of  sailors  they  may  require, 
without  regard  to  their  nationality.  This  is  one  of  the  priooipal 
causes  why  our  sailing  vessels  have  ceased  to  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  maritime  inscription  helps  trade  to  a  oertain 
extent  when  steamers  are  in  question ;  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
ihe  State. 

As  we  have  just  said,  the  engineevs  in  oar  fleets  have  all  been 
obtained  by  conscription;  they  are  trained  on  our  ships*  and  no 
one  is  unaware  of  the  trouble  and  oaie  this  entails.  It  is  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  a  sufficient  stafif  is  maintained  to  woik  the 
engines  in  our  navy;  and  this  is  not  always  successfally  done. 
As  soon  as  the  engineers  have  picked  up  sufficient  experienoe  in 
the  schools  and  on  board  the  men-of-war,  their  time  of  service  has 
expired,  and  they  leave  in  all  haste.  If  any  of  them  have  acquired 
a  liking  for  the  sea  they  have  no  inducement  to  remain  with  our 
fleets,  as  they  find  much  more  lucrative  and  honourable  situations 
in  the  mercantile  companies.  They  have  only  to  pat  their  names 
on  the  inscription  (they  are  aware  that  the  steamer  upon  irtiiob 
ihey  may  have  taken  service  is  sure  to  be  requisitioned  in  time  of 
war,  but  this  is  only  an  extra  inducement  in  its  favour),  and,  at  the 
end  of  twenty-five  years  at  sea,  they  are  often  in  possession  of 
quite  as  large  a  pension  paid  by  the  State  as  if  they  bad  served 
in  the  navy.  For  instance,  a  chief  engine-room  artificer,  on  leaving 
the  navy,  puts  his  name  on  the  inscription  roll,  and  goes  into 
the  service  of  a  company ;  he  will  get  on  by  degrees,  and  if  he  rises 
to  the  responsible  situation  of  working  engines  of  a  certain  power 
on  board  a  steamer,  the  pension  he  reeeives  firom  the  State  would 
be  equal  to  that  of  a  chief  engineer,  say,  1,200  francs  or  1,600 
francB.  This  means  that  the  navy  gives  a  premium  to  those  who 
rise  in  the  merchant  service ;  so  that* an  engineer  of  any  standing 
would  be  very  foolish  to  waste  his  opportunities  in  the  former,  if 
by  serving  the  private  companies  he  can  get  a  higher  salary,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  can  secure  a  pension.  It  is  true  that  if  he 
reached  the  rank  of  fleet  engineer  in  the  navy,  he  would  have  a 
better  retiring  pension,  of  nearly  %SXiO  francs ;  but  as  long  as  he 
remained  in  the  service  he  could  not  save  a  hal^enny,  whereas  he 
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would  always  be  able  to  aare  a  good  deal  in  the  eompaniea'  ser- 
Tice^  aa  the  salaries  are  very  good* 

The  engineers  who  are  enrolled  on  the  maritime  inscripiton 
before  joining  the  navy  are  few  in  number  and  quite  uneducated ;. 
they  join  too  young  to  have  any  experience ;  the  navy,  therefore, 
tains  them»  and  the  eompaniea  reap  the  advantage.  This  is  an 
incontrovertible  fact ;  ti:iel!de$sa^erie9  Mariiimes  organised  a  school 
in  former  days  to  train  engineers  for  their  ships^  but  it  was  soon 
given  up,  as  the  Mes9€tgerie8  became  aware  that  they  had  no  need  to- 
educate  engineers,  when  the  State  undertook  it  for  them ;  they  actu- 
ally draw  their  engineers  from  the  navy,  and  these  accept  situations 
from  them  after  their  five  years'  service.  Thus  it  may  be  seen 
that  this  Intimato  connection  between  the  merchant  service  and  the 
navy,  which  is  considered,  and,  indeed,  was,  such  an  excellent 
acraagiement  in  the  days  of  Oolbert,  now  cheats  the  State  by  de- 
priving the  navy  of  its  engineers,  who  are  so  all*important  to  it» 
For  from  being  supplied  with  engineers  by  the  merchant  service,  as 
il  used  to  be  with  topmen  in  the  days  of  sailing,  the  navy  now  sup- 
plies the  merchant  service*  It  is  now  a  school  to  train  engineers 
for  trading  vessek ;  whereas,  in  olden  days,  traders  formed  seameo 
for  the  navy.  Colbert's  idea  no  longer  obtains.  The  aims  be 
pursued  are  entirely  reversed. 

The  loss  to  the  State  is  by  no  means  entirely  gain  to  the  trading 
eompanies,  for  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  merchant  service 
by  maritime  insoription  negative  any  advantage  they  might  other- 
wise derive.  Oor  shipowners,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  forced 
to  employ  a  crew  of  which  the  whole  of  the  officers,  and  three-parts 
of  the  total  number  of  men,  must  be  of  French  origin ;  in  their 
special  line  they  cannot  profit  as  other  trades  might  do,  by  the  low 
poae  of  foreign  labour ;  they  are,  moreover,  forbidden  to  discharge 
sailors  in  foreign  lands,  and  if,  for  any  reason,  men  have  been  left 
in  a  distant  country,  the  law  ordains  that  they  must  be  sent  home 
at  the  expense  of  the  shipowner. 

Akhougfa  French  sailors  are  thus  protected  against  the  ship- 
owners, they  in  their  turn  are  forbidden  to  sojourn  or  take  employ- 
ment  on  foreign  vessels  without  special  permission.  Their  liberty 
of  action  is  no  less  hampered  than  that  of  the  ship-owners.  They 
transact  all  bargains  with  the  latter  through  the  agents  for  the 
n«vy» 

The  merobant  service  cannot  make  way  under  these  rules ;  mari- 
time insoription  is  a  close  network  hampering  any  possibility  of 
development.  Under  pretext  of  keeping  constant  control  over  the 
inteseato  of  the  men,  of  guarding  them  with  paternal  or,  as  M.. 
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Theirs  expressed  it,  with  maternal  oare,  the  naval  administration 
undertakes  every  detail  of  their  affairs,  and  manages  them  with  an 
administrative  routine,  an  ignorance  of  economy,  and  a  mismanage- 
ment that  is  utterly  deplorable. 

The  fishing  on  the  coasts  and  the  coastal  trade,  which  is  therr 
prerogative,  gives  rise  to  any  number  of  abuses.  The  navid  agents 
«!«  like  little  sovereigns  in  ibeir  own  district,  and  th^r  despotism  is 
•otlben  unjust  and  unreasonable. 

The  history  of  the  naval  Caine  des  InvoKdef  is  most  lament- 
able ;  it  has  been  told  so  frequently  that  we  need  not  recapitulats 
it.  We  need  only  say  that  it  is  one  of  those  institutions  which  are 
of  no  further  use.  Every  individual  is  now  under  the  obligation  to 
serve,  and  therefore  sailors  have  no  more  right  than  soldiers  to  be 
helped  or  given  retiring  pensions.  If  they  want  a  retiring  fund, 
let  them  administer  it  themselves,  as  they  have  begged  permission 
to  do  ever  since  1861.  They  should  be  put  on  a  par  with  every- 
one else.  They  do  not  require  an  agent  to  negotiate  their  engage* 
ment  on  board  a  merchant  vessel :  any  minor  official  would 
undertake  it.  As  the  StAte  exacts  no  more  from  them  than  from 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  it  should  cease  its  pretended  paternal  or 
maternal  protection.  The  only  result  of  the  noble  mission  it  is 
supposed  to  fulfil  is  to  encourage  an  immense,  useless,  and  expensive 
-administration. 

If  we  open  the  Almanack  du  Marin,  we  find  280  agents  em- 
ployed in  ports  other  than  our  five  naval  stations;  that  is  in 
•districts  where  maritime  inscription  exists ;  besides  92  agents  of 
'various  ranks,  and  258  officials  or  syndics  of  various  ranks.  These 
added  together  make  a  total  of  676  persons  employed  to  work  the 
maritime  inscription.  To  these  must  be  added  the  clerks  who 
•collect  around  the  agents,  and  of  whom  the  Almanack  du  Marm 
4ind  the  Annuaire  de  la  Marine  make  no  mention,  as  they  do  not 
rank  as  officers.  We  do  not  think  we  should  exaggerate  if  we 
asserted  that  there  are  two  clerks  to  every  agent,  but  we  have  no 
(statistics  on  this  point.  It  is  true  that  the  agents  for  maritime 
inscription  have  other  things  to  do  besides  enticing  men  to  enlist ; 
they  make  bargains  for  the  navy,  and  fulfil  the  same  mission  in 
their  special  seaport  as  each  commissariat  officer  fulfils  in  his  own 
•district.  But  if  they  were  quit  of  the  maritime  inscription,  which 
engrosses  almost  their  whole  attention,  there  might  be  fewer  of 
them,  and  they  might  be  better  placed^  and  render  more  important 
services. 

Maritime  inscription  formerly  bore  the  blame  of  placing  tftiose 
inscribed  under  much  severer  laws  than  those  which  govern  other 
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oitizeBSy  military  senrioe  being  in  their  case  obligatoryj  whereas  it 
did  not  reaofa  the  whole  nation.  As  this  service  lasted  fifty  years, 
it  tvas  only  fair  to  bestow  great  privileges  on  them  as  compensa- 
tioB  for  the  exceptional  burden  laid  upon  them. 

But  here,  again^  a  radical  change  has  taken  place.  The  military 
law  of  the  27th  July  1872,  made  personal  service  obligatory  for 
every  Frenchman  up  to  the  age  of  forty  ;  those  in  our  central  pro- 
vinces must  serve  as  well  as  those  on  the  coast. 

It  is  difiBcult  to  see  why  a  difference  should  be  made  between 
those  serving  at  sea  and  those  on  land,  or  why  the  former  should 
eiyoy  advantages  that  are  not  granted  to  the  latter.  Universal 
service  has  considerably  changed  the  hard  life  and  unfortunate 
oondition  to  which  those  on  the  inscription  were  reduced,  as  com- 
paieid  with  that  of  the  contingent  raised  for  the  army  or  for  the 
iMvy  itself. 

There  is  a  crying  disparity  between  the  position  of  men  on  the 
inscription  and  that  of  conscripts  serving  on  the  same  ships,  wba 
go  through  the  same  hardships  and  lead  exactly  the  same  existence. 
The  sailor  enrolled  on  the  inscription  enters  the  service  with  the 
rank  of  seaman  of  the  8rd  class  and  fourpence  a  day  (the  cost 
deducted  of  keeping  up  his  clothing) ;  whereas  the  naval  conscript 
during  a  space  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  months  only  obtains  the- 
grade  of  naval  apprentice  and  twopence  a  day,  and  the  military 
conscript  the  advance  of  a  halfpenny  a  day  with  the  grade  of  a 
soldier  of  the  2Dd  class.    If  be  has  already  been  at  sea,  a  member 
of  the  inscription  can  enter  the  service  with  a  grade  corresponding 
to-  his  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  merchant  service,  but  thia 
favour  is  not  granted  to  the  conscript.     The  pay  of  an  inscribed 
sQamaii,  already  better  than  that  of  soldiers,  is  further  increased 
by  the  institution  of  a  large  number  of  supplementary  allowances  ; 
aUowances  for  extra  work ;  allowances  for  special  certificated  apti- 
tode  ;  high  pay  for  continuous  service ;  allowance  for  being  recalled 
at  the  end  of  five  years ;  allowances  for  each  legitimate  or  legiti- 
laized  child  under  ten  years  of  age,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  first  of  these  allowances  can  indeed  be  obtained  by  men 
raieied  by  conscription  and  incorporated  into  the  crews ;  but  this 
oconrs  after  a  much  longer  period,  as  their  advancement  is  much 
Iqbs  rapid,  and  in  any  case  far  more  laborious.  A  man  on  the 
inscription  is  at  liberty  to  marry  without  permission,  but  the  con- 
script cannot.  He  has  the  right  to  enter  the  merchant-service^ 
but  a  conscript  may  not  do  so.  He  is  privileged  to  attend  the 
classes  in  the  hydrographic  schools  which  prepare  him  as  certificated 
captain,  but  the  conscript  is  not  admitted  to  them.     He  can  only^ 
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he  called  upon  to  serve  daring  a  period  of  seven  years,  after  which 
a  special  decree  from  the  head  of  the  execntive  would  be  neoee- 
-sary  for  further  calls ;  the  conscript  is  only  freed  from  active  ser- 
vice at  the  end  of  nine  years.  The  seven  years  over  which  the 
eervice  of  a  member  of  the  inscription  extends,  includes  a  normal 
period  of  three  years'  active  service :  if  kept  over  this  term,  or 
recalled  after  dismissal,  he  draws  the  high  pay  of  four  9otis  daily. 
When  he  is  not  on  active  service  he  is  on  renewable  leave,  which 
allows  him  to  take  employment  in  certain  lines  of  trade,  and  gives 
him  various  privileges  belonging  to  active  service ;  or  else  he  hae 
merely  ordinary  leave.  If  he  is  recalled  after  five  years'  active 
service,  or  from  leave  which  allowed  him  to  take  employment  in 
certain  lines  of  trade,  he  receives  an  allowance  of  fourpenoe  or 
fivepence  besides  the  daily  help  of  two  soum  for  each  child  under 
ten  years  old.  The  time  he  spends  on  renewable  leave  counts  ss 
regular  service  during  the  seven  years,  if  the  member  of  the 
inscription  spends  his  time  coasting,  and  within  certain  bounds- 
riesj  &c. 

Finally,  he  secures  both  for  himself,  his  widow,  his  children, 
and  sometimes  his  descendants,  pensions  or  grants  from  the  funds 
of  the  Institution  for  Disabled  Seamen,  which  amount  to  more 
than  six  million  yra;t^«  a  year. 

After  his  five  years'  service,  the  conscript  falls  back  into  the 
territorial  army,  where  he  receives  no  indemnity  whatever ;  he  re- 
•ceives  neither  pension  nor  half-pay ;  nothing  is  done  either  for  him 
or  for  his  widow  or  children. 

But,  as  he  has  left  8  per  cent,  of  his  pay  in  the  hands  of  the 
State,  he  may  be  said  to  pay  or  to  contribute  towards  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  at  his  expense,  by  those  enrolled  on  the  inscription. 
We  repeat  that  this  is  a  glaring  injustice.  If  we  added  up  all  the 
allowances,  half-pay,  and  pensions  we  have  just  mentioned,  it  would 
soon  be  seen  how  heavy  the  charge  of  the  maritime  inscription  is 
on  the  Treasury,  and  how  useless,  seeing  that,  since  the  develi^- 
ment  of  steam  navigation,  the  lists  on  onr  men-of*war,  or  on  our 
merchant-ships,  show  a  totally  insignificant  number  of  seamen, 
whoj  in  any  case,  are  always  easily  procured.  The  Maritime  In- 
scription supplies  fewer  men  with  important  specialities  than  con- 
scription, such  as  working  engineers,  gunners,  torpedo-men, 
rifiemen,  &c. 

No  one  would  venture  to  say  that  the  ten  years'  service  exacted 
by  the  State  beyond  the  age  of  forty  compensate  for  the  favours 
lavished  on  those  on  the  roll  of  maritime  inscription. 

Sailors  over  forty  years  of  age  are  certainly  not  fit  to  encounter 
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the  hardships  in  the  navy  of  the  present  day,  nor  would  they  be 
likdy  to  possees  the  moral  and  phyeieal  dexterity  that  it  exaoto. 
Maritime  insoription  might  yery  well  be  suppressed  and  oonserip- 
tion  alone  resorted  to^  in  the  navy  as  in  the  army,  without  losing  any- 
thing by  the  abolition  of  those  ten  years'  extra  servioe  ezpeoted 
'from  its  members,  and  which  nerer  could  really  be  utilised. 

It  oan  only  be  adyantageons  to  give  everyone  equal  rights ;  and 
i%  is  to  be  hoped  that,  notwithstanding  prejudice  and  routine,  this 
may  yet  be  decided  upon.  From  every  point  of  view,  it  would  be 
«  good  plan  to  continue  to  equalise  the  chances  for  everyone,  and, 
when  once  the  inscription  is  suppressed,  to  add  a  certain  number 
of  conscripts  to  the  navy,  either  firom  the  seaboard  or  from  the 
interior,  which  thus  would  have  but  one  origin  and  a  homogeneity 
unknown  at  the  present  time. 

■  There  would  be  but  one  system  of  raising  men,  and,  after  draw- 
ing lots,  some  would  be  appointed  to  the  army  and  others  to  the 
navy.  Naturally,  exchanges  between  the  two  services  would  be 
4iuthorised,  and  even  favourably  entertained.  The  working  engi- 
neers balloted  for  the  army  would  have  every  inducement  to  join 
one  of  our  fleets,  where  they  could  ply  their  trade  and  gain  expe- 
•rience  in  it.  But,  although  their  active  service,  in  either  force, 
might  be  over,  they  would  continue  to  be  attached  to  it  until  the 
age  of  forty. 

The  conscripts  who  have  served  five  years  on  board  our  ships,  and 
who  are  then  attached  to  the  territorial  army,  probably  make  very 
indifferent  soldiers,  and,  when  war  breaks  out,  the  special  acquire- 
ments they  have  gained  in  the  navy  are  entirely  lost. 

When  tile  reserves  are  called  out,  engineers  and  firemen,  who  have 
been  trained  at  great  expense  by  the  State,  and  who  would  be 
specially  useful  on  board  torpedo-boats  and  gun-boats,  go  to 
^well  the  reserves  of  the  army,  to  which  they  are  quite  unaccus- 
tomed. A  large  and  valuable  personnel  is  thus  foolishly  frittered 
away. 

We  only  mention  engineers  and  firemen  because  they  are  of  the 
most  importance.  But  the  gunners,  the  torpedo-men,  the  signal- 
men, and  the  riflemen  trained  in  the  navy  should  not  be  lost  to 
that  service* 

It  is,  furthermore,  perfectly  simple  to  have  a  naval  reserve  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  territorial  reserve.  Every  man  who  has  served 
in  the  navy  should  enter  this  reserve.  In  case  of  war,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  rejoin  the  naval  division  of  which  he  was  a  member,  as 
he  at  present  is  obliged  to  rejoin  the  brigade  to  which  he  is 
attached.    The  distances  are  sufficieutly  short,  the  means  of  com- 
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manioatioii  sufficiently  rapid,  to  prevent  any  serious  difficulty  ii» 
carrying  out  this  operation. 

The  only  objection  advanced  has  its  origin  in  the  old  prejudios 
we  have  already  considered,  that  the  population  on  the  sea-coast 
is  alone  fit  for  a  sea-faring  life,  and  that,  to  be  a  good  sailor,  it  is 
necessary  to  spend  one's  whole  existence  gazing  at  the  sea.  This 
is  far  from  the  fact.  After  five  years'  service  a  labourer  or  a  towns- 
man is  quite  equal  to  the  fisherman  or  the  coaster.  He  goes  baek 
to  his  village  or  town  without  losing  the  practical  experience  he 
has  acquired  at  sea.  Even  after  years  have  elapsed,  he  will  prore 
himself  a  true  sailor  the  moment  he  rejoins  the  vessel  he  is  aodiA- 
tomed  to,  if  he  has  formerly  mastered  the  handling  of  the  engines 
and  been  properly  drilled.  He  might,  perhaps,  suffer  a  few  days^ 
from  sea-sickness,  but  this  is  the  only  point  in  which  he  would  be 
inferior  to  the  population  on  the  coasts;  and  is  it  worth  retaining 
such  an  unjust  and  expensive  institution  as  maritime  inscriplio» 
merely  because  it  supplies  us  with  sailors  who  are  exempt  from  i^ 
few  days'  sea-sickness  ? 

(To  be  conUmiedJ) 
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(Continued  fiom  page  S89,  VoL  XIL) 

Ponies. 

Although  extensively  used  in  time  of  war,  except  in  certain 
localities  ponies  cannot  be  looked  npon  as  a  universal  depdt  trans- 
port. They  are,  however,  easier  and  cheaper  to  procure  than 
mules ;  hence,  when  emergencies  arise,  are  much  bought  to  supple- 
ment them.  The  term  '^pony"  certainly  admits  of  very  free 
reading.  The  little  screaming  cow-hocked  wild-eyed  country 
"  tat,"  which  starts  as  a  grass-cutter's  beast  of  burden,  carrying 
ibdder,  the  syce's  family  and  belongings,  his  master's  kit  and,  upon 
oooadon,  loot ;  not  unfrequently  develops  into  a  full-blown  polo 
pony  with  hogged  mane  and  docked  tail,  or  a  subaltern's  hack, 
which  gets  '*  a  holiday  in  the  shafts  "  on  off-days  from  the  *'  bob- 
bery *'  pack.  Then,  perhaps,  after  a  brief  though  rough  existence  with 
'*  sahibs,"  he  is  bought  up  by  the  transport  officer  when  a  sudden 
Bnsflian  or  other  scare  takes  place.  In  many  oases  he  is  none  the 
worse  for  his  checkered  career,  and  returns  philosophically  to  his 
original  calling,  stepping  out  contendedly  and  quickly  under  his 
160  lbs.  of  grain  or  kit.  But  it  all  depends  upon  the  pony.  Thia 
18  a  truism  which,  of  course,  applies  to  every  animal ;  but  for  pack 
work  there  is  a  greater  variety  of,  therefore  greater  difficulty  in 
hitting  off  the  desiderata  with,  ponies  than  with  any  other  beast  of 
burden.  In  my  opinion  the  smaller  the  pony  the  better  he  is ; 
18  hands  or  18*1,  with  well  rounded  barrel,  low  withers,  and,  if 
possible,  some  definite  local  breed — the  Deccanee,  for  example,. 
for  choice.  Unfortunately,  when  time  is  limited,  this  choice  is  toa 
often  a  case  of  Hobson's ;  and  the  transport  officer  has  to  accept 
what  in  his  inner  judgment  he  rejects. 

I  have  noticed  the  most  extraordinary  mingling  of   breeds, 
shapes,  and  sizes  among  a  convoy  of  ponies.     Big,  leggy,  angular, 
high-withered,  narrow-chested  beasts,  with  every  bad  point  remark- 
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ably  salient,  generating  sore  backs  and  flank  wounds,  no  matter 
how  well  laden,  comparing  very  unfavourably  on  the  march  along- 
side diminutive  rats  of  ponies  upon  which  it  seemed  cruelty  to  put 
anything  heavier  than  a  child.  But,  large  or  small,  they  never  come 
up  to  the  mule.  *'  They  have  not  the  same  digestive  powers,  and 
require  much  more  attention  to  the  preparation  and  in  the  selection 
of  fodder,  while  their  different  shaped  backs  demand  greater  care 
in  the  fitting  of  pack-saddles"  (Oliphant).  The  obvious  sequel 
to  this  is,  that  not  being  so  hardy,  and  being  thinner  skinned 
than  mules,  they  are  more  liable  to  diseases,  epidemic  or  otherwise, 
and  galls — ^facts  which  necessitate  a  better  class  of  "  salutry,"  with 
more  numerous  and  valuable  medicines  being  sent  with  them. 
Indeed,  they  have  to  be  treated  as  horses.  For  the  reasons  stated 
when  speaking  of  mules,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  their  diseases  ;  but 
I  will  mention  one  which  I  should  have  done  in  the  previous 
chapters  as  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  generally  known  in 
Europe,  viz.  anthrax  fever.  Yet  this  is  as  fatal  to  all  animals — 
even  to  human  beings — as  glanders  or  farcy.  With  horses  it  is 
especially  deadly;  and  not  many  years  ago  there  was  a  terribly 
severe  outbreak  of  anthrax  among  the  elephants  in  Burmah,  which 
resulted  in  enormous  loss  to  Government.  It  shows  itself  sud- 
denly, and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  due  to  malaria.  Isola- 
tion, ventilation,  with  rice,  gruel^  and  nitre  water,  are  the  steps  to 
be  taken,  if  symptoms  {''  an  inflammatory  tumour  or  boil  that  may 
show  Itself  on  any  part  of  the  animal's  carcase,"  and  high  fever) 
appear ;  but  I  am  assured  by  excellent  authorities  that  no  treat- 
ment is  of  any  avail  when  once  the  disease  has  set  in.  A  very  able 
report  on  its  efiects  and  causes  has  been,  I  believe,  drawn  up  for 
the  Government  of  India ;  but,  as  with  cholera  in  man,  theories 
are  being  continually  upset  by  the  vagaries  of  the  disease. 

There  are  no  defined  rules  laid  down  for  transport  ponies  as 
there  are  for  other  animals,  but  the  general  principles  of  pack 
transport  govern  their  selection,  sharp  spines  and  high  withers 
to  be  always  fought  shy  of.  The  scale  of  food  is  similar  to  that 
for  mules ;  the  saddle  and  gear  is  a  little  lighter,  while  the  price 
entirely  depends  upon  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  supply 
and  demand.  Taking  the  data  I  did  before,  25,994  ponies 
were  bought  for  Afghanistan  at  an  average  cost  per  head  of 
Bs.77  16a.  Ip.  as  against  Bs.lOO  9a.  8p.  for  mules ;  but  there  is 
little  comparison  between  the  price  and  value.  It  would  be  quite 
possible  to  improve  the  class  of  ponies  for  transport  work  by  the 
establishment  of  breeding-farms,  but  it  certainly  would  not  be 
worth  the  outlay.     If  money  is  to  be  spent,  far  better  expend  it  on 
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tnuIe-breediDg ;  for  the  original  oasie  prejudices  against  supplying 
•decent  mares  for  donkey  sires  are  giving  way^  like  most  such 
prejudices,  to  the  Bupee.     Sandys  somewhere  puts  it — 

Five  hundred  aBses  yearly  took  the  horse, 
Prodndng  nutlet  of  greater  speed  and  force ; 

ibut  if  for  "  asses "  we  read  mares,  and  for  **  horse/*  ass ;  even 
-with  500  a  great  start  would  be  effected. 

I  have  purposely  not  gone  into  the  question  of  gear,  the  different 
^orts  of  saddles  from  the  *'  Sooncha  "  pad,  in  common  use  all  over 
India,  to  the  latest  ordnance  pack-saddle  ;  as  I  must  place  a  limit 
to  my  subject.  I  may,  nevertheless,  briefly  state  that  the  present 
ordnance  pack-saddle  and  gear  for  mules  works  thoroughly  well, 
and  meets  every  requirement ;  that  for  ponies  only  wants  one  or 
two  slight  alterations,  which,  I  believe,  have  been  carried  out  by 
this;  and  Sanderson's  pattern  gear  for  elephants  (its  principle  an 
arched  iron  saddle)  has  proved,  in  spite  of  the  conservative  oppo- 
sition of  mahouts,  an  immense  improvement  on  the  old.  For 
camels,  there  is  only  one  saddle  fit  to  use.  This  is  called  by  diffe- 
rent names  in  different  dialects;  but  the  '^pillan,''  fitting  round  the 
bump,  with  the  three  or  four  horizontal  bamboos,  or  **  burdans," 
on  each  side,  is  in  universal  employ. 

Donkeys. 

I  have  many  good  words  to  say  about  this  much  abused  beast, 
i>efore  I  come  to  bullocks.  As  any  stick  will  do  to  beat  a  dog 
with,  so  any  food  will  do  for  a  donkey.  Tet  he  is  expected  to  work 
under  all  conditions,  and  invariably  acts  up  to  the  expectation. 
Again,  any  sort  of  ass  will  do,  whether  he  is  under  four  or  over 
twenty  years ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  dead  donkeys  are  more 
common  than  dead  post-boys  during  an  Eastern  campaign.  With 
a  little  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  buyer,  really  strong  donkeys 
ahonld  be  procured  at  from  Bs.  20  to  Rs.  35  a  piece ;  animflJs 
that  will  carry  160  lbs.  as  well  as  ponies,  at  half  the  expense  in 
gear,  supervision,  and  food.  The  feeding  scale  for  donkeys  is  1^  lb. 
of  grain  and  10  lbs.  of  dry  fodder  a  day,  increased  by  ^  lb.  of  grain 
when  ''  on  command/'  and  reduced  to  nothing  when  '*  at  graze." 
On  this  handful  of  grain  they  will  thrive,  do  long  marches  over 
bad  ground  with  two  gunny  bags  each  filled  with  from  60  lbs.  to 
80  lbs. ;  and,  if  employed  in  a  **  train  "  which  has  to  return  to  its 
base,  probably  carry  a  long-legged  Sikh  the  whole  way  back  with- 
out distress.  In  the  Bolan  Pass  I  had  a  case  of  a  she-ass  which 
carried  a  160  lb.  load  from  Bibinani  to  Much  (over  fourteen  miles 
of  uphill  work)|  and  gave  birth  to  a  foal  the  moment  she  was 

6  • 
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unladen.    Both  mother  and  foal  flourished,  and  {are  no  doubt  once 
more  ready  to  serve  the  Queen  against  her  foes* 

Again*  whereas  it  requires  one  man  to  superintend  three  moles^ 
ponies,  or  camels,  one  driver  can  manage  a  batch  of  ten  or  eyanr 
fifteen  donkeys,  on  a  mountain-road  where  they  cannot  stray.  It 
takes,  too,  a  good  deal  to  kill  a  donkey,  though  they  suffer  terribly 
from  breeching-galls,  for  which  there  is  no  possible  excuse,  as  th» 
Tery  simple  gear  can  be  so  easily  shifted  when  going  up  or  down 
hill.  Altogether,  from  their  work  and  little  cost,  donkeys  will 
always  be  found  at  the  termination  of  an  Indian  campaign,  to  have 
earned  a  large  tribute  of  praise.  They  are  seldom,  however^ 
*'  mentioned  in  despatches  I  '* 

Paci'BuUocts. 

These  are  chiefly  nsed  in  Southern  India,  and,  as  a  military^ 
transport,  cannot  be  considered  entirely  satisfactory.  Their  prin- 
cipal merit  lies  in  their  cheapness,  and  that,  when  also  trained  for 
draught,  they  can  be  turned  to  a  double  account  when  necessary. 
In  the  early  days  of  Indian  history  the  paok-bullook  of  the  Ban- 
jara,  or  gipsy  (from  Vanjari,  **  a  great  wanderer'^,  certainly  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  transport  of  an  army,  and  the  foUowing^ 
interesting  extract  from  the  pen  of  Major  Mackeazio  of  the  Borar 
Commission,  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  here :-"-« 

The  GhamiB  fint  roM  to  ibe  denMnd  whleh  tke  greftt  annies  of  Northem  India,. 
contending  in  exhaoiited  countries  far  from  their  baaee  ef  supply,  cxeaifeed,  yiM,  the 
want  of  a  fearless  and  reliable  transport  serrioe,  and  in  that  they  were  f oUowed,  in 
time,  the  field  being  open  for  the  supply  and  the  labour  being  remuneratire,  by 
LambaTO  and  Matturiatras ;  trade  being  resorted  to  in  the  interrals  of  war,  or  as 
war  ceased.  The  start  which  the  Oharans  thus  acquired,  they  retain  among  Ban- 
jaras  to  this  day,  though  in  yery  much  diminished  splendour  and  position,  Ae  they 
themselyes  relate,  they  were  originally  flye  brethren — ^Rathor,  Jnri,  Ponwar, 
Gharhaa,  and  Jadow ;  a  eon  of  each  of  these  houses,  so  legend  has  it,  haying  been 
giyen  to  Mala  in  adoption.  The  names,  anyhow,  otBl  liya  Bat  fortune  particu- 
larly smiled  on  Bhika  Bathor,  as  his  four  sons  Mersi,  Multasi»  Deda,  and  Khandar» 
great  names  among  the  Oharans,  rose  immediately  to  eminence  as  commissariat 
transporters  in  the  north.  Not  only  under  the  Delhi  Emperors  but  under  the 
Sattara,  subsequently  the  Pnna  raj,  and  the  subhaship  of  the  Nisam  did  seyeral  of 
their  descendants  rise  to  consideration  and  power.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  manner  that  these  people  are  now  to  be  found  spread  oyer  the  countiy, 
that  as  the  opportunity  offered,  and  seemed  tempting,  some  one  or  other  of  them 
attached  themselyes  to  the  different  powers,  greater  or  lesser,  as  they  rose,  their 
own  clanship,  when  eyen  on  opposite  sidee,  remaining  unbroken.  It  is  well  known 
that  our  own  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  his  Indian  campaigns, 
yery  largely  employed  some  of  them  in  his  train,  while  his  enemies  were  doing 
the  same. 

But  here,  again,  I  most  remind  the  reader  that  the  pack-bullock 
of  the  Banjaris  is  their  private  property,  and  that  the  owners  can 
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make  their  own  arrangements  as  to  hours  of  work,  &o.^  all  that 
iroold  be  required  of  them  being  that  they  fulfilled  their  contract 
to  transport  certain  articles  to  and  from  certain  places*  When  we 
-come  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter — the  Government  pack-bullook 
— ^it  is  different.  In  the  Madras  Presidency  there  is  a  grand  pro- 
geny of  bullocks — the  Mysore  Amrut  Mahal  breed — of  whicl?  the 
inferior,  or  perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say  the  smaller,  ones  only  are 
<ii8ed  for  paok  purposes.  This  Mysore  bullock  is  not  so  large  as 
the  Hissar  or  Berar  bullock,  but  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
he  is  more  hardy  and  useful  than  the  more  imposing-looking  qattle. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a  Deified  antelope  and  a 
sacred  oow,  hence  the  black  nozzle  and  hoofs,  pale  slate-coloured 
Telvety  hide^  almond-shaped  black  eyes — the  true  indication  of  his 
antelope  sire— <and  the  graceful  curves  of  the  bump  and  dewlap. 
For  dramgbt  he  is  invaluable,  but  I  do  not  think  an  exclusively 
paok-buUock  ever  really  repays  the  trouble  of  teaching. 

Every  depot  transport  officer  is  familiar  with  the  ceg^meotal 
transport  or  quartermaster's  wail :  "  For  goodness'  sake  don't  give 
us  pack-bullocks !  "  when  he  is  allotting  the  carriage  for  a  march. 
He  knows  himself,  only  too  well,  their  obstinacy,  tendency  to 
^stampede,  or,  worse  still,  lie  down  and  chew  the  cud  of  discontent, 
unmoved  by  the  lash ;  their  delight  in  wandering  off  the  road  in 
search  of  fodder ;  and  occasional  running  "  amok,"  tail  erect  and 
'horns  down,  among  the  loading  party,  especially  if  it  is  com- 
posed of  British  soldiers. 

The  transport  officer,  therefore,  can  sympathise  with  the  wail ; 

but,  having  to  allot  the  ''  brutal  bile "  all  the  sajQe,  can  merely 

Crust  that  for  once  he  will  not  put  his  training  to  shame.     When 

in  constant  use,  and  settled  to  the  march,  pack-bullocks  go  steadily 

enough,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  loaded  up  without  much  fuss, 

but  they  are  dreadfully  slow  and  aggravating.     They  will  carry 

160  lbs.  apiece,  and,  with  a  well-made  pad-saddle,  with   a  stuffed 

roller  fitting  in  a  peak  over  the  hump — all   other  descriptions  of 

saddles,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  are  a  mistake — the  loads 

should  ride  easily  and  light.     The  fastening  of  the  burden  is  very 

simple,  and  one  man  can  manage  four  beasts.     They  are  allowed 

-8  to  4  lbs.  of  grain  and  14  lbs.  of  dry  fodder  a  day,  and  should  be 

given  as  much  grazing  as  possible.     Salt  is  very  necessary  for  all 

^bullocks,  to  keep  their  coats  from  staring,  for  the  coat  is  a  grei^t 

indicator  of  health ;  and  the  graia  must  be  soaked  or  crushed,  ao- 

-cording  to  its  nature,  otherwise  they  will  never  digest  it,  but  pass 

the  seeds  whole.     For  pack-work  no  bullock  should  exceed  Bs.  40 

in  value. 
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When  we  come  to  the  diseases  of  ballocks,  it  seems  as  if  they 
were  specially  prone  to  infeotion  ;  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the 
enormous  quantities  of  oattie  all  over  India,  the  careless  way  in 
which  the  ryot  regards  contagious  diseases^  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  in  stamping  them  out.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  tainted 
districts  on  the  march,  no  matter  what  precautions  are  taken. 
Foot-and-mouth  disease,  pleuro-pneumonia,  even  anthrax,  are  pre- 
valent; and  although  the  first  of  these  is  seldom  dangerous  in  the 
East,  it  runs  through  a  herd  like  wildfire,  and  renders  the  animals 
unfit  for  work  for  from  10  to  20  days,  Stockholm  tar  being  the 
best  application  to  the  feet  from  my  experience.  Oolic,  diarrhoea^ 
dysentery,  fever,  tympanitis  (hove),  rheumatism,  mange,  are  com* 
mon  ailments  with  horned  oattie,  and,  of  course,  they  are  as  much 
liable  to  sore  backs,  wounds,  and  bruises  as  other  pack-animals. 
Though  not  altogether  to  be  despised  as  a  means  of  transport  (I 
have  known  a  Native  regiment  do  a  long  march  with  them  in  the 
plains  of  India,  and  find  them  to  keep  up  fairly  well  and  give  little 
trouble),  pack-bullocks  are  the  last  which  any  corps  would  wish  to 
have  allotted  to  it. 

Coolies. 

It  seems  rather  hard  to  place  the  human  being  last  among  the 
^beasts  of  burden,^'  but  he  cannot  be  omitted.  Indeed,  on  a  turn- 
pike-gate tariff-board  in  Madras,  you  will  see,  under  the  heading 
"  Carts,  with  bullocks,"  '*  Do.,  with  man- bullocks,**  or  those  drawn 
by  coolies,  a  circumstance  which,  no  doubt,  will  shock  the  would- 
be  humanity-mongering  section  in  England,  though  it  has  no  effect 
upon  the  '*  man-bullock  "  himself,  who  likes  to  earn  his  living  his 
own  way  undisturbed.  There  are  circumstances  and  occasions 
when  coolies  are  the  only  means  to  be  used.  They  each  carry  up 
to  40  lbs.,  and  naturally  vary  in  physique  according  to  the  place 
firom  whence  they  hail ;  hill-men,  when  procurable,  being  the  best. 
I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  "  dhoolie-bearers,"  who  form  a  dis- 
tinctive class,  and  require  as  much  drilling  as  a  soldier,  but  who» 
when  once  fully  trained,  constitute  a  capital  body  of  men,  and  do 
good  service  on  every  campaign. 

I  have  now  concluded  pack-transport,  but,  before  finally  leaving 
it,  I  will  add  a  few  necessary  remarks  regarding  it  when  employed 
with  a  force.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  maxim  that  all  transport 
should  march  on  as  broad  a  front  as  possible  compatible  with  the- 
tactical  movements  of  the  army  to  which  it  is  attached,  convoya 
being,  as  a  matter  of  course,  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  country^ 
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and  whether  its  inhabitants  are  ftiendly  or  inimical.  Its  com- 
ponents, therefore,  shoald  be  so  disposed  as  to  ensure  this  forma- 
tion. Wheeled  transport  naturally  keeps  to  the  road  or  tracks,  while 
the  pack-transport  marches  parallel  to  it  whenever  circumstances 
permit.  The  great  height  of  elephants  and  camels  enables  them 
to  move  through  comparatiTely  high  jungle,  and  carry  their  loads 
with  freedom,  where  the  smaller  animals  would  be  continually  de» 
layed  by  theirs  catching  in  the  trees  or  tall  scrub,  particularly  if 
laden  with  anything  in  the  shape  of  tent-poles. 

The  transport  officer  must  be  prepared  to  grasp  the  situation, 
and^  unless  tactically  prevented  from  so  doing,  distribute  his 
animals  as  best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  country  he  is  passing 
through.  He  must  also  have  in  mind  that  troops  who,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  have  been  marching  with  wheeled  transport  only  (so 
much  easier  and  quicker  to  load  than  pack-animals),  when  suddenly 
called  upon  to  change — ^to  break  the  gauge,  so  to  speak — from 
carts  to  camels,  &c.,  are  very  apt  to  neglect  the  above  order  of 
march,  and  thus  cause  unnecessary  delays. 

Wheeled  Transport. 

Under  this  heading  is  comprised  every  description  of  cart  em- 
ployed by  the  Indian  transport  service,  whether  drawn  by  bullocks, 
moles,  or  ponies  ;  and  I  place  bullock-carts  first,  as  being  in  most 
general  use.     Of  these  there  is  a  so-called  universal  A.  T.  cart, 
but  there  has  not,  I  believe,  up  to  the  present,  been  a  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  which  should  be  properly  so  designated,  as  each 
presidency  of  India  has  produced  one  of  its  own.    Now,  as  I  need 
scarcely  remind  the  reader,  the  laws  of  draught  being  the  same  all 
the  world  over,  the  vehicle  that  has  to  be  drawn  must  be  regulated 
to  suit  the  animal  that  has  to  draw  it.     A  Laplander,  although  his 
ideas  of  dynamics  are  doubtless  somewhat  crude,  would  hardly  yoke 
an  elk  to  a  jaunting-car  as  it  stands;  but  if  circumstances  should 
arise  that  he  found  himself  with  no  other  carriage,  he  would,  guided 
by  his  experience,  soon  discover  some  means  of  altering  the  cart  to 
fit  the  animal  of  the  country.     So  with  Indian  bullock-carts  of 
whatever  shape  or  size.    They  must  be  built  to  accord  with  the 
bullock  of  the  locality;  in  many  cases  with  breadth  of  axle  to  meet 
the  tracks  made  on  the  roads  by  village  carts,  which  dry  up,  after 
the  rainy  season,  into  grooves  as  hard  as  tram-rkils.     I  take  it 
that  the  main  object  for  transport  purposes  is  to  secure  a  cart 
without  springs  which  will  give  the  greatest  carrying  capacity,  be 
strong,  capable  of  undergoing  the  roughest  treatment,  of  being 
easily  repaired  with  materials  at  hand,  yet  be  light  to  draw,  in 
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proper  proportions,  and  not  too  dear.  Velocity  I  leave  oat 
altogether,  for,  if  the  above  qaalifioations  exist,  the  machine  will 
roll  fast  enough  for  all  requirements.  Where^  with  the  horse,  tbe 
point  of  draught  upon  which  to  hinge  odculations  is  from  the 
collar  or  shoulder~**tbe  traoea  being  regulated  aoc0rdiDgly«-«with 
the  bullock  it  lies  in  the  hump  or  neck,  and  the  length  of  pole  and 
cross-yoke  must  be  constructed  to  balanee  in  unison  with  the  body 
of  the  oart.  I  am  afraid,  howeTor,  that  this  adaptation  is  often 
overlooked  by  builders,  who  have  their  *'  fads  '*  like  other  folk«  I 
do  not  say  that  it  would  be  possible  for  transport  service,  to  have  a 
differently  made  A»  T.  cart  for  each  pair  of  bullocks ;  but  there  is 
a  tendency  to  follow  custom  too  rigidly  because  it  is  oustom,  to 
accept  a  ''sealed  pattern"  in  spite  of  palpable  shortcomings,  and 
then  to  blame  the  country,  when,  perhaps,  by  inoreasmg  tiie  diameter 
of  the  wheels,  the  resistance  of  the  axle«friction  and  draught  might 
be  diminished.  Still  the  state  of  roads  is  a  very  considerable  (iaotor 
in  draught,  and  you  cannot  go  on  for  ever  enlarging  the  wheel  to 
meet  impediments  which  would  be  fifibeen  times  as  great  as  the 
friction  of  the  axles  on  even  a  fair  road  in  England. 

I  think  the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Highways  of  the  Eangdom  in  1808,  by  Mr. 
Giddy,  may  not  be  inaptly  quoted  while  on  the  subject  of  wheels. 
He  says : — 

Taking  wheels  completely  in  the  abstract,  they  mast  be  considered  as  answering 
two  diflFerent  purposes.  First,  they  transfer  the  fHotion  which  would  take  place 
between  a  sliding  body  and  the  rough  imeTen  surface  over  whioh  i^  slides,  to  tba 
smooth  oiled  peripheries  of  the  axis  and  box,  assisted  by  a  leveraga  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  to  the  axis.  Secondly,  .they  procore  mechanical 
adTantage  for  overcoming  obstacles  by  introducing  time  proportioned  to  the  square 
roots  of  their  diameters,  when  the  obstacles  are  small  compared  with,  tbe  wlMals ; 
and  they  pass  over  transyerse  rats  and  hollows,  small  in  the  same  comparison,  with 
an  absolute  advantage  proportional  to  their  diameters,  and  a  mechanical  one  pro- 
portionate to  the  square  roots  of  these  diameters.  Consequently,  wheels  thus 
considered  cannot  be  too  large ;  in  practice,  however,  they  are  limited  by  weight, 
by  expense,  and  by  experience.  .  .  .  The  spokes  of  a  wheel  should  be.  so  arcanged 
as  to  present  themselves  in  a  straight  line  against  the  greatest  force  they  are  in 
«onmion  cases  likely  to  sustain.  These  must  evidently  be  exerted  in  a  direction 
pointed  towards  the  carriage,  from  lateral  percussions,  and  from  the  descent  of 
either  wheel  below  the  level  of  the  other ;  consequently  a  certain  degree  «f  what  is 
termed  dishing,  must  be  advantageous  by  adding  strength,  whilst  this  form  is 
esteemed  useful  for  protecting  the  nave,  and  for  obviating  the  ill-effects  of  expan- 
sions and  contractions.  The  line  of  traction  is  theoretically  best  disposed  when  it 
lies  esaetl^  parallel  toi  the  direction  of  nuilioB;  and  its  power  ie  diminished  at  any 
inclination  of  that  line,  in  the  proportion  of  the  ra^ua  of  the.  wh^l  to  the  cosine  of 
the  angle.  When  obstacles  frequently  occur,  it  had  better  perhaps  receive  a  small 
inclination  upwards  for  the  purpose  of  acting  with  most  advantage  when  these  are 
to  be  overcome.  But  i^  ia  probaUe  that  different  animals  exert  their  sltength 
most  advantageously  in  different  directions ;  and,  thm^ore,  gfoctt^  aimt^  eoe  daCsr* 
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uto  prtcbe  mdinati<m  of  tht  Hue  is  kest  adapted  to  horsUf  and  what  to  oxm, 
Theae  consideratioiui  are,  however,  only  applicable  to  cattle  drawing  immediately 
•-at  tlie  earriage ;  and  the  convenience  of  their  draft,  as  connected  with  the  ineertion 
•of  ih%  line  ef  traotioii,  whieh  eontfamed  ooght  to  pass  through  the  axis,  introdnces 
aooihes*  lunii  to  tilt  aixe  of  the  wkeelf . 

H^w,  a  good  native  bullock-driver,  althongfa  the  'Mine  of 
tnoiioii "  18  to  bim  an  unknoum  qtiaotity»  instinotiTely  recognises 
>iaid  caeriea  it  oat  in  practice;  bence  the  driving  of  a  pair  of 
boUoclca,  the  JamUiar  '' taU-twisting "  of  the  '' bilewallah  ^  is 
more  than  half  the  battle* 

I  iriU  tske  the  A«  T.  carta  in  their  presidential  rotation,  and 
endeavour  to  make  my  remarks  as  brief  as  possible^  as  the  defects 
ivhich  existed  hove,  ere  this,  been  probably  reotified. 

The  Bengal  A.  T»  cart»  distinguished  by  being  painted  red,  is  a 
light  box-cart  ler  a  pair  of  medium-sized  bnllocksi  its  speciality 
consiflting  in  ^  bioyc^  "  wheels^  the  iron  spokes  of  which  are  inter- 
obangeable,  and  capable  of  being  removed  without  affecting  the 
cast  of  the  wheeL  As  regards  the  pole  and  yoke,  all  bullock-carts 
are  much  alike**-"  ab  uno  diaee  omnea  "-^he  only  variation  being 
that  in  some  cases,  as  in  this  Bengal  oQe>  the  cross-bar  is  tied  on 
irith  rope  instead  of  being  rivetled,  an  error,  I  consider,  for  service 
where  rope  is  valuable,  often  out  and  stolen.  The  cart  is  light, 
runs  easily,  and  will  take  a  pair  of  small  bullocks  46  to  48  inches 
high.  It  is  supposed  to  carry  960  lbs.  The  faults  I  found  in  it 
when  in  constant  ''train"  use  were — that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
rstcong  to  stand  the  continual  wear  and  tear  of  a  campaign ;  the 
.pole,  by  being  loosely  riveted  to  the  iron  axle, ''  plays  "  too  freely 
and  bursts  the  clamps ;  the  wood  is  too  thin  and  the  box  sides  too 
Jowj  rendering  it  difficult  to  load  evenly  without  the  contents  over- 
lapping and  rubbing  against  the  wheels.  It  is,  however,  an  excel- 
lent cart  for  fidr  roads  and  treatment,  and  doubtless  the  above 
-drawbacks  have  since  been  seen  to*  Its  components  being  inter- 
-ehaageable,  eaaily  removed  and  fixed  up  again^  it  is  very  handy 
fnr  taransportation  by  rail  or  sail. 

The  Bombay  cart  is  built  on  an  entirely  different  principle,  and 
>ibottgh  cuoabersome  to  look  at|  is  in  reality  a  more  useful  one  for 
''cart  trains"  and  heavy  work.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  an 
Irish  turf  or  cattle  crate,  with  the  front  and  back  grating  taken 
^uty  leaving  the  high  sides.  The  cross  yoke  is  rivetted  to  the 
pole»  but  the  body  of  the  cart  should  be  more  firmly  secured  to 
•the  axle-bed,  for^  as  it  is,  it  frequently  gets  separated  and  slides 
•off.  The  pole  runs  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  bed,  and  the 
pressure  being  thus  evenly  distributedi  it  is  less  liable  to  break  or 
J>Qi8t  away  from  ita  fastenings. 
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The  Madras  cart,  agaiD,  is  of  another  pattern.  It  is  stronger 
than  either  of  the  foregoing,  hnt  possesses  the  defect  as  regards 
the  fixing  of  the  pole  of  the  Bengal  cart,  and,  being  a  ''  platform 
cart,"  is  not  well  adapted  for  articles  that  roll  off  easily.  It  has 
iron  rings,  and  sockets  for  three  wooden  stanchions  on  each  side; 
but,  as  these  stanchions  are  abstracted  without  difficulty  and  make 
capital  firewood,  it  is  needless  to  say  they  are  frequently  lost. 
The  load  has  to  be  lashed  on  with  rope  round  the  stanchions  (as 
the  platform  gives  no  cling;,  and  this  takes  time;  besides  which,, 
too  much  dependence  on  rope  is  always  an  element  of  weakness.^ 
The  shell,  if  I  can  correctly  call  it  so,  is,  however,  admirable.  It 
consists  of  light  yet  strong  interchangeable  gun-carriage  wheels  of 
large  diameter,  an  iron  axle,  and  runs  very  smoothly.  As  with  the- 
Bengal  cart,  it  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again  in  a^ 
few  moments  for  transmission  by  sea  or  land. 

Between  these  three  carts  a  perfect  A.  T.  one  will  probably  be- 
arrived  at,  and  if  the  advantages  of  those  from  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay were  applied  to  the  Bengal  red  vehicle,  this  last  would,  I  am 
confident,  meet  the  desiderata  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter. 

To  describe  the  various  "  country "  carts,  from  the  Afghan  or 
Brahui  shandredhan,  with  two  round  solid  logs  as  wheels,  a 
wooden  axle  running  through  and  revolving  with  these,  tbe  creak- 
ing of  which  can  be  heard  miles  off,  to  the  Deccan  coir-webbed 
fiddle-shaped  tri-wood  poled  machine,  which  will  carry  1,200  lbs., 
for  the  owner ^  or  the  tiny  still  more  southern  Indian  skeleton  cart, 
in  which  a  dwarf  bullock  trots  from  six  to  seven  miles  an  hour,, 
would  entail  an  article  in  itself.  Every  district,  taluq,  even  village 
has  its  special  make,  the  local  "  coach-builder  "  following  the  linea 
upon  which  his  ancestors  worked  with  stubborn  conservatism.  He 
dwells  on  the  experience  of  the  past,  does  not  attempt  to  profit  by 
his  own,  and,  if  circumstances  do  not  adapt  themselves  as  they 
ought,  considers  it  merely  '* kismet"  interpreted  vx&  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  Mahomed,  Sieva,  or  any  other  pet  Deity.  We  have  much, 
very  much,  to  learn  from  these  local  cart-builders,  but  they  will 
not  return  the  compliment ;  the  instruction  is  never  reciprocal. 
There  is  one  item  in  which  they  seldom  fail — the  wood.  This  is 
invariably  the  toughest  grown  in  the  nearest  jungle ;  and  a  rickety 
old  country  cart,  to  all  appearance  going  to  pieces,  will  survive- 
half-a-dozen  contract  ones  made  to  order. 

Of  trollies  there  is  little  to  say :  their  utility  is  fully  recogniaed^ 
as  a  means  of  transport  on  good  roads.  Their  length,  nearness  to- 
the  ground,  &c.  prohibits  their  being  used  in  the  field,  although  I 
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liaye  seen  a  stroDg  pair  of  mules  draw  them  over  bad  rocky  ground 
without  injury ;  but  springs  are  always  liable  to  break.  Water- 
carts  are  ordinary  bullock  ones,  with  stays  and  sockets  for  the 
barrel ;  and  as  I  have  mentioned  ekkas,  I  may  as  well  explain  that 
they  are  the  native  **  gigs  " — a  kind  of  beehive  on  wheels  drawn  by 
a  country  **  tat/'  in  which  a  fat  Hindoo  reclines  while  his  servant 
drives  from  the  shafts.  It  might  be  turned  to  transport  account  on 
emergency.  Colonel  Heyland  of  the  Bombay  Lancers  has  invented 
a  species  of  light  conveyance,  with  a  network  body  like  a  game- 
cart.  It  has  telegraph  tubing  shiftable  poles,  and  can  be  carried 
by  two  men  in  the  same  manner  as  a  stretcher,  if  necessary.  I 
have  seen  it  work  well  with  a  mule  in  it ;  but  I  should  say  it  is  not 
sufiBciently  strong  to  be  adopted  as  a  universal  transport  cart. 

All  carts  are  employed,  either  on  the  *'  cart-train  "  system  or  to 
follow  a  column.  The  principle  of  the  former  being  to  employ 
half  your  carriage  laden  forward^  half  unladen  back,  in  order  to 
keep  up  an  unbroken  flow  of  material  to  the  front,  but  this  plan  can 
only  be  carried  out  in  that  portion  of  the  country  which  is  secure^ 
from  the  enemy.* 

Bullocks  for  draught  work  should  not  be  less  than  5  or  more 
than  8  years  old,  at  least  48  inches  in  height  behind  the  hump,, 
and  not  more  than  an  average  of  Bs.  50  each ;  in  Madras,  how-^ 
ever,  where  there  is  the  special  breed  (the  ''  Amrut  Mahal "  before 
referred  to,  of  which  some  2,000  young  stock  are  kept  in  reserve),, 
they  are  not  usually  worked  until  6  years  of  age.  Siege-train 
bullocks  of  a  larger  build  are  available  in  Bengal  from  the  Hissar 
Government  farm ;  but  when  these  have  to  be  bought  they  may 
average  about  £1  more  than  ordinary  draught-cattle.  All  these 
bullocks  are  given  a  daily  ration  of  4  lbs.  of  grain,  20  lbs.  of  dry 
or  80  lbs.  of  green  fodder,  or  14  lbs.  of  ''  bhusa,"  with  salt,  in- 
creased by  2  lbs.  extra  grain  when  on  the  march. 

With  draught-bullocks  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  way  they 
are  driven.  A  bad  driver  nearly  always  means  an  indilBPerent 
bullock-attendant  in  other  ways,  and  the  best  drivers  that  have- 
come  under  my  cognisance  have  been  the  men  from  the  West 
Coast  of  India,  notably  the  Canarese,  although  I  do  not  assert, 
that  there  may  not  be  equally  good  ones  obtainable  elsewhere. 

*  Bxftmple :  x  being  the  nomber  of  carts  you  require  to  arriye  daily  at  the  ter- 
minuB,  and  y  the  number  of  stages  to  be  travelled,  to  ensure  the  daily  arrival  of  x 
yon  mnst  have  2  x  y  oarts,  and  (2  bullocks  beting  reqtiired  for  a  cart)  4  x  jf  bnlloeks.. 
To  4  X  jr  bmlloeks  a  certain  per^centage,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  road,  of 
"Mftan"  has  to  be  added  at  the  different  stages.  Once,  howeyer,  the  train  is  in. 
oontimioiis  working,  no  carts  beyond  what  are  required  to  meet  casualties  need  be- 
retained  at  these  stages. 
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There  is  another  very  important  matter  oonneoted  with  draught- 
1)aUook89  the  shoeing.  Unless  tbey  are  properly  shod^  there  will 
always  be  a  large  per-centage  of  aoimalB  laid  np  with  sore  ieet» 
eating  their  beads  off  in  the  sick  linea.  Well-trained  '*  nalbnnds  *' 
(shoeing-smiths)  should  aooompany  every  batoh  of  draugbt-bollooks 
tind  be  liberally  supplied  with  Eeady-ont  shoea*  which  ought  never 
to  b^  too  l^bifik.  No  buUook,  nnleas  it  is  i^soUitely  unavoidable, 
should  ever  be  yoked  without  first  inspecting  his  feet,  to  see  that 
his  shoes  are  all  rights  On  qoft  ground  he  may  eseope  iniury, 
but  on  shingle,  river-beds,  and  hard  monntain-roada  he  ia  safe  to 
;go  lame  before  very  long.  A  good  pair  of  Mysore  bullooka  will 
trot«  if  required,  over  six  miles  the  bonr»  and  this  cannot  be  kept 
uf  without  proper  shoeing. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  training  of  officers  and  men  as  regards 
the  packing  for,  and  loading  and  treatment  ol^  transport  animals ; 
subjects  to  which,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  moeh  more  attention 
has  been  directed  of  late.  It  is  far  better  that  a  few  animals 
should  undergo  a  little  rough  handling  at  the  depots  while  recruits 
are  being  taught  how  to  manage  them,  than  that  they  should  be 
given  galls^  or  overloaded,  from  sheer  ignorance  in  the  field.  You 
can  give  a  sore  back  in  one  march ;  yoa  cannot^  perhaps,  h^al  it 
on  a  campaign. 

If  training  is  necesscury  for  men^  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  it  is  still  more  so  for  officers  and  N*  G.  officers,  who  have  to 
direct  and  instruct  them*  I  regret  to  say  that  this  is  sometimes 
disregarded.  Transport  duty  on  service  is  not  a  popular  one,  and 
Lord  Gough's  trite  remark  about  wanting  ''guts,  not  brains,'^ 
is  too  often  considered  ample  qualification  for  a  transport  officer. 
Yet  the  latter's  frequent  isolated  position  forces  all  manner  of  re- 
sponsibilities upon  him.  Something  more,  therefore,  than  mere 
energy  and  being  able  to  ride  well  (both  essential,  nevertheless)  is 
required  of  him  on  field  service.  He  should  have  some  previous 
draining  in  the  organisation  and  working  of  an  army,  be  a  fair 
linguist  (the  more  Native  languages  he  can  command  the  better, 
for  transport  attendants  are  collected  from  all  over  India,  from 
Telugu  or  Tamil  to  Pushtoo-speaking  districts),  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  the  management  and  feeding  of  all  transport  cattle,  of 
boyf  to  render  concise  reports,  telegraphic  or  by  letter,  concerning 
them,  and  be  quick  to  detect,  and  act,  in  case  of  such  epidemics  as 
glanders,  foot-and-mouth,  and  all  contagious  diseases.  If  pos- 
rsible,  he  should  have  undergone  a  regolaip  veterinary  ooorae ;  for 
the  ^  salutries  '*  (Native  vets),  with  whom  he  will  probably  have 
io  deal,  are  safe  to  be  dilatory  and  unreliable.     Added  to  these,  he 
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must  be  ready  of  reaoaroe  ia  etse  of  breakdowns,  and  not  be  de- 
fioient  in  tapt,  jadgment,  and  common^ensey  all  of  whioh  he  will 
baye»  upon  oocasian,  to  ezeroise  wben  dealing  with  commanding 
and  junior  staff  offioers,  espeoially  at  a  base  or  on  a  line  of  com- 
munioation;  for  every  colonel  eonsiderB  that  hia  requisition  for 
tran8poi:t  is  of  premier  import,  every  insigntfioant  staff  officer  that 
unless  hia  belongings  are  pushed  on  rapidly  the  campaign  must 
collapse* 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that,  although  I  have  omitted  (for  it  would 
take  a  voluioe  to  go  into  orery  detail)  a  great  deal  that  is  closely  con- 
nected with  iand  transport  in  the  East,  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I 
have  already  said  too  much  eonceming  this  most  important  branch  of 
the  army,  upon  which  truly  hangs  the  success  of  a  General's  opera- 
tions, *^  and,  eoBsef  uendy.  Ins  honour."  I  may  be  wrong  in  some 
of  my  stfUementa,  but  I  can  honestly  say  that  they  have  been  made 
from  personal  rapmence  in  many  parts  of  India ;  and  if  they,  uu- 
fortunately,  do  not  tally  with  that  of  some  of  my  readers  who  may 
have  had  wider  opportunities  than  have  fallen  to  my  lot,  I  must 
ask  them  tx>  bear  this  in  mind  before  indulging  in  their  criticism. 
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per  diem  ;  after  15  years,  158.  8d. ;  after  20  years,  ISs.  6d. ;  after 
25  yearsy  15s.  9d. ;  afl;er  80  years,  16s.  Inspectors,  after  10  years 
service  in  that  rank,  £1  Is.  6d. ;  15  years,  £1  4s.  8d. ;  20  years^ 
£1  7s. ;  25  years,  £1  98.  8d. ;  80  years,  £1  12s.  6d.  Inspectors, 
after  15  years  in  that  rank,  £1  4s.  8d. ;  after  20,  £1  7s. ;  after  25,. 
£1  9s.  8d. ;  aft;er  80,  £1 12s.  6d.  Inspectors,  after  20  years  in 
that  rank,  £1  7s. ;  after  15  years,  £1  9s.  8d. ;  aft^r  20,  £1  12s.  6d. 
Inspectors,  after  80  years  in  that  rank  £1  128.  6d.  Deputy  In- 
spectors, after  10  years'  service  in  that  rank,  18s.  per  diem ;  after 
15  years,  18s.  8d. ;  after  20  years,  18s.  6d. ;  after  25  years,  14s. ; 
after  SO  years,  15s.  Depaty  Inspectors,  after  20  years'  service  in 
that  rank,  19s.  9d.  per  diem ;  after  20  years,  £1  2s. ;  after  25,. 
£1  4s.  8d.;  after  80,  £1  Os.  6d.  Depaty  Inspectors,  afl»r  25- 
years  in  that  rank,  £1  6s.  6d. 

In  1855,  much  difficulty  presenting  itself  to  the  Board  in  ob- 
taining Medical  Officers  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  service,  they^ 
determined  to  adopt  the  following  measures : 

1st.  To  reduce  the  period  at  which  increase  of  full  pay  was- 
given  to  Inspectors  of  Fleets  and  Hospitals,  from  10  years'  service- 
in  that  rank  to  5  years. 

2ndly.  To  assimilate  the  principle  of  the  retirement  established 
for  Inspectors  and  Deputy  Inspectors  of  Fleets  and  Hospitals,  to- 
that  of  the  Naval  Surgeons,  by  allowing  the  first-mentioned 
officers  to  count  the  whole  period  of  their  service  in  the  Navy, 
instead  of  limiting  it  to  the  period  served  as  Inspector  and  Deputy 
Inspector  respectively,  by  which  means  the  maximum  of  the  re- 
tired allowance  would  become  attainable  after  40  years'  active- 
service,  instead  of  80  years'  service  in  those  classes  respectively. 

8rdly.  To  establish  an  intermediate  grade,  between  that  of  De- 
puty Inspector  of  Hospitals  and  of  Surgeon,  to  be  denominated' 
'' Staff  Surgeons,''  and  to  be  composed  of  Surgeons  holding  the 
following  appointments,  viz. : — 

1.  Chief  Surgeon  of  any  of  the  home  dockyards,  and  of  the 
Boyal  Marine  Infirmaries,  if  not  holding  superior  rank. 

2.  Surgeon  and  Medical  Store-keeper  of  Naval  Hospitals. 

8.  Surgeon  in  charge  of  Naval  Hospitals,  whilst  so  employed. 

4.  Surgeons  of  ships  bearing  the  flag  of  a  Commander-in-Chief 
on  Foreign  Stations,  when  no  Deputy  Inspector  of  Hospitals  is 
home  on  board. 

These  last-mentioned  officers,  under  the  4th  head  to  have  Is. 
per  diem  in  addition  to  their  established  pay  as  Surgeons,  suoh  • 
allowance,  together  with  the  designation,  to  cease  on  the  flag  being, 
strucki  or  on  the  Admiral  ceasing  to  command  in  chief. 
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4tbly.  To  fix  the  age  of,  66  for  tbe  retirement  of  Surgeons  em- 
ployed ia  Dockyards  aitd  Marine  laflrraatieB. 

5thly.  To  inorease  the  full  pay  of  iho  Asaiataat  Surgeon  on 
sea  s^rioe. 

6tbly.  To  eetablish  a  olasB  of  Medioal .  Students  and  Dreaeera, 
for  serrioe  on  the  Home  or  Baltic  Stations. . 

In  November  1868^  the  aetviqe  of  Surgeons  to  qualify  them  for 
the  rank  of  Medical  Inspector  or  Deputy  Medioal  Inspector  of 
Hospitals  and  Fleets,  which  had  been  pievionsly  limitisd  to  those 
who  had  served  four  years  as  Surgeons  on  board  a  commissioned 
ship,  was  extended  to  all  such  sufgeons  serving  the  same  period 
on  ahore. 

On  the  18th  of  May  1859  an  Order  in  Council  made  tbe  fol- 
lowing provisions: — 

1st.  That  there  shall  be  4  grades  of  Medical  Officers,  viz. 
Inspector-Generals  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets,  Deputy  losp.-Oen.  of 
H.  and  F.,  and  Surgeons,  to  be  styled  ''  Staff  Surgeons  "  after  20 
years'  service  on  full  pay^  and  Assistant  Surgeons. 

2nd.  No  candidate  to  be  admitted  to  the  examination  for  a  com- 
mission, who  does  not  possess  such  a  diploma  as  wouJd  qualify  a 
eivilian  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery,  and  no  such  candidate  to 
receive  a  commission  as  Assi8t.-Surgeon  until  he  shall  have  satis- 
factorily passed  an  examination  in  Naval  Surgery  and  Hygidne 
before  a  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Admiralty. 

8rd.  No  Assistant-Surgeon  to  be  eligible  for  promotion  until  he 
shall  have  passed  such  examination  as  tbe  Admiralty  may  require, 
and  shall  have  served  on  full  pay  with  the  commission  of  A.  S. 
for  five  years,  of  which  2  at  least  shall  have  been  passed  on  board 
a  sea-going  ship. 

4th.  No  Surgeon  to  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
D.I.O.  until  he  has  served  10  years  in  the  service  on  full  pay,  of 
which  8  years  at  least  must  have  been  passed  in  a  sea-going  ship. 

6th.  No  Dep.  Insp.-Gen.  to  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  I.O.,  until  he  has  served  5  years  at  home  or  8  years 
abroad  as  a  D.I. G* 

6th.  All  Medical  Officers  with  the  ranks  of  Staff  Surgeon, 
Surgeon,  and  Assist-Surgeon^  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  at 
the  age  of  60 ;  D.I.a.'s  at  66,  and  I.G.'s  at  70. 

7th.  A8sist.-Surgeons  to  rank  with  Lieutenants  in  the  Army, 
and  after  6  years'  service,  as  Captain  ;  Surgeons,  as  Majors ;  Staff- 
Sui^eons,  as  Lieut-Cols ;  D.I.G.'s,  at  first  as  Lt.-CoL,  and  after 
6  years'  full-pay  service,  as  Col. ;  I.G.'s  as  Brigadier-General,  at 
first,  and  after  8  years'  full-pay  service,  as  Major.-Gen. 
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8th.  Medical  OfBoers  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  allowances  on 
account  of  wounds  and  injuries  received  in  action  as  combatants 
holding  the  same  relative  rank. 

9th.  The  families  of  Medical  Officers  to  be  entitled  to  the  same 
Allowances  as  granted  to  the  families  of  combatant  officers  holding 
the  same  relative  rank* 

10th.  Medical  Officers  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  honours  as 
other  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  equal  relative  rank. 

11th.  A  Medical  Officer  retiring  after  a  full-pay  service  of  25 
years  to  be  allowed,  in  cases  of  distinguished  service,  a  step  of 
honorary  rank,  without  increase  of  half  pay. 

12th.  Good  Service  Pensions  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  mere- 
torious  Medical  Officers  under  such  regulations  as  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  determined  upon. 

18th.  Four  of  the  most  meritorious  Medical  Officers  to  be  named 
'^  Honorary  Physician/'  and  4  **  Honorary  Surgeons "  to  H«r 
Majesty. 

On  the  6th  of  July  1866  a  Bevised  Scale  of  Pay  and  Allow- 
ances of  Medical  Officers  was  issued  in  consequence  of  the  great 
and  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  properly  qualified  Medical 
Officers.     This  Order  in  Council  regulates : — 

1.  That  Staff-Surgeons  be  placed  on  a  separate  list,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  rank;  and  that  promotion  to  that  rank  be 
open  to  officers  for  distinguished  or  special  service,  without  regard 
to  previous  lengths  of  service. 

8.  That  the  whole  time  an  Assistant  Surgeon  may  serve  on  Ml 
pay  shall  be  allowed  to  qualify  for  the  rank  of  Staff  Surgeon, 
provided  he  pass  his  examination  for  Surgeon  before  he  completes 
10  years*  service. 

8.  To  compensate  Surgeons  for  loss  of  time  by  being  placed  on 
half  pay  and  being  unable  to  obtain  employment,  the  full  pay  of 
Surgeons  and  Staff  Surgeons  shall  increase  by  periods  of  4  instead 
of  5  years  as  hitherto. 

4.  That  Medical  Officers  be  granted  the  same  allowances  in 
hospitals  at  home  and  abroad  as  those  granted  to  Army  Surgeons. 

6.  That  the  scale  of  travelling  allowances  be  fixed  according  to 
relative  rank  with  other  naval  officers. 

6.  That  a  Staff  Surgeon  be  appointed  to  every  Flag  Ship  on  a 
Foreign  StatioUi  with  an  allowance  of  6s.  a  day  in  addition  to  his 
established  pay. 

T.  That  ^e  periods  of  retirement  by  age  be  fixed  for  a  Surgeon 
and  As8ist.-Surgeon  at  65,  Staff  Surgeons  60,  and  D.I.G.'s  and 
I.G.'s  at  66. 
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8.  That  Medical  Officers  be  pennitted  to  retire  after  30  years' 
-service  on  fall  pay. 

9.  That  as  a  special  reward  to  officers  of  long  and  good  service 
who»  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  the  Inspectorial 
Tanksy  have  not  been  promoted  to  any  higher  position  than  that  of 
Staff-Surgeon,  such  officers  of  the  rank  of  Staff.Surgeon  as  have 
served  25  years  on  full  pay,  on  being  compulsorily  retired  at  60 
years  of  age,  or  retired  on  medical  survey,  receive  the  pay  of  £1 
a  day. 

On  the  4th  of  November  1867,  full  pay  was  conceded  to  all  Staff- 
Surgeons  during  leave  of  absence  on  return  from  foreign  service. 

On  the  7th  of  August  1869,  an  Order  in  Oouncil  was  issued 
directing  that  for  the  future  no  Dep.  Insp.  Gen.  of  U.  and  F.  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  I.G.  unless  he  shall  have  served  6  years 
as  a  D.I.,  during  8  years  of  which  period  he  must  have  been  in 
charge  of  a  foreign  hospital,-  a  fleet,  or  a  squadron. 

On  the  22nd  of  February  1870,  another  Order  in  Oouncil  decides 
that  Medical  Officers  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rules : — 

1st.  As  to  retirement. — ^All  ranks  to  be  retired,  irrespective  of 
age,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  if  found  physically  un6t  for 
service ;  otherwise  Inspectors  and  Dep.  Insp.  must  retire  at  66  or 
«t  any  age  if  they  have  not  served  for  6  years ;  Staff-Surgeons 
under  the  same  conditions  at  60,  Surgeons  at  66,  and  Assistant 
Surgeons  at  46. 

2nd.  As  to  the  Effective  List. — ^The  Active  List  to  be  reduced  to 
476,  viz.  4  I.O.'s,  12  D.LG.'s,  210  Staff-Surgeons  and  Surgeons, 
260  Assistant  Surgeons. 

On  the  9th  of  August  1872,  Inspectors  and  Deputy-Inspectors 
of  Hospitals  and  Fleets  were  authorised  to  count  their  hospital 
sarvioe  as  service  on  full  pay. 

On  the  24th  of  March  1873,  in  order  to  assimilate  the  position 
of  the  Naval  with  the  Army  Surgeon,  it  was  raled  that  for  the 
future  *' Assistant  Surgeons"  should  be  styled  '^ Surgeons,"  and 
''  Surgeons  "  as  ''  Staff-Surgeons,  2nd  Glass.'' 

On  the  4th  of  February  1876,  new  regulations  were  issued  as 
to  titles,  rank,  salary,  and  retirement  of  Medical  Officers,  but,  as 
these  were  cancelled  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  Ist  April  1881, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  our  making  further  reference  to  these 
regulations  here. 

On  the  12th  of  December  1877^  again  to  assimilate  the  Naval 
Medical  Officers  with  their  confrires  in  the  Army,  an  O.  G.  was 
issued  ranking  Inspector-Generals  as  Bear-Admirals,  and  Deputy 
Inspector- Generals  as  Captains. 

6  * 
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On  the  Ist  of  April  I88I9  as  above  referred  to,  new  regala- 
tions  were  issued  affecting  the  namhers,  promotion,  relative  rank, 
fall  pay  and  allowances,  half  pay  and  retirement  of  Medical  officers, 
entirely  cancelling  their  Lordships'  decisions  of  4th  of  Febraary  1875^ 

The  Board  of  Admiralty  having  at  this  time  again  taken  under 
its  consideration  the  Begulations  governing  the  position  of  Naval 
Medical  Officers,  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
effect  certain  modifications  and  improvements  therein,  with  a  view 
to  placing  such  officers  in  the  position  the  Board  considered  it 
advisable  should  be  granted  to  them ;  and  in  accordance  with  this 
opinion  they  issued  the  following  regulations  for  the  remaneration^ 
position,  advancement,  and  retirement  of  these  officers,  the  new 
regulations  to  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  April  1881,  and  to  be- 
applicable  only  to  officers  on  the  Active  List  at  that  date,  except 
that  as  regards  Surgeons  entered  since  1st  of  January  1881. 

And  first  as  to  Numbers.  The  Active  List  was  not  to  exoeedi 
16  Inspectors  and  Deputy  Inspectors-General  of  Hospitals  aacL 
Fleets,  and  400  Fleet  Surgeons,  Staff-Surgeons,  and  Surgeons. 

With  respect  to  Promotion.  An  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals- 
and  Fleets  to  be  selected  from  amongst  Deputy  Inspectors-General- 
who  have  in  that  rank  8  years'  foreign  service  (the  total  number- 
of  Inspectors-General  not  to  exceed  4)  or  4  years'  mixed  servioe- 
of  which  not  less  than  2  to  be  abroad,  or  6  years'  home  service  in« 
such  appointments  as  preclude  foreign  service,  and  provided  they 
have  not  refused  to  go  abroad  if  called  upon.  A  Deputy  Inspector- 
General  to  be  selected  for  ability  and  merit  from  amongst  Fleet 
Surgeons.  The  rank  of  Fleet-Surgeon  to  be  granted  to  Staff- 
Surgeons  on  completion  of  20  years'  full-pay  service,  if  reoom* 
mended  for  advancement  by  the  Medical  Director-General,  subject 
to  the  Board's  approval.  Power  to  be  given  to  the  Board  to  make,, 
at  its  discretion,  special  promotions  from  the  rank  of  Staff- Surgeon 
to  that  of  Fleet-Surgeon,  in  cases  of  distinguished  services  or  con- 
spicuous professional  merit,  such  promotions  to  be  exceptional^ 
and  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  1  in  every  2  years,  however  much  an 
officer  may  have  distinguished  himself.  The  total  number  at  any 
one  time  of  Fleet-Surgeons  holding  that  rank  by  such  special 
promotions  not  to  exceed  6.  Officers  who  have  been  specially 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Staff-Surgeon  for  distinguished  service 
or  conspicuous  professional  merit  to  be  eligible  for  promotion,  if 
recommended  by  the  Medical  Director-General,  to  the  rank  of 
Fleet-Surgeon  after  8  years'  full-pay  service  as  Staff-Surgeon. 
Bank  as  Staff-Surgeon  to  be  granted,  subject  to  the  Board's 
approval,  to  Surgeons  at  the  expiration  of  12  years  from  the  date* 
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•of  entry,  provided  they  are  recommended  by  the  Medical  Director- 
*Generaly  and  have  passed  snch  examination  as  may  be  required 
-after  completion  of  8  years  from  date  of  entry  into  the  rank  of 
Snrgeon.  Further  power  to  be  given  to  the  Board  to  make,  at  its 
-discretion,  special  promotions  to  the  rank  of  Staff-Surgeon  in 
-cases  of  distinguished  service  or  conspicuous  professional  merit, 
snch  advancements  to  be  exceptional,  and  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of 
1  a  year  under  any  circumstances.  No  officer  to  be  so  promoted 
iinless  he  passes  the  examinations  prescribed  for  other  Surgeons, 
but  in  such  a  case  the  requirement  of  8  years'  service  to  be  dis- 
^nsed  with.  The  total  number  at  any  one  time  of  Staff-Surgeons 
holding  that  rank  by  such  special  promotions  not  to  exceed  8. 

With  respect  to  Belativb  Rank  existing  regulations  to  remain 
in  force,  with  the  following  exception,  viz.  in  all  matters  wherein 
4he  Army  and  Army  Administration  are  concerned,  Fleet-Surgeons 
Tank  with  and  as  Brigade-Surgeons. 

Full  Pay  and  Allowances  are  thus  provided  for :  The  daily 
scale  of  Full  Pay  to  be  as  follows :  Surgeon,  on  entry,  lis.  6d., 
after  4  years*  full-pay  service,  18s.  6d. ;  after  8,  15s.  6d.  Staff- 
Surgeons,  on  promotion,  £1  Is. ;  after  4  years'  full  pay  in  that 
rank,  £1  4s.  Fleet-Surgeons,  on  promotion  £1  7s. ;  after  4  years' 
full-pay  service  in  that  rank,  £1  10s. ;  after  8  years',  £1  Ids, 
Dep.  Insp.  Gen.  £2  28.  Inspector-General,  £2  16s.  The  allow- 
ance of  5s.  a  day,  in  addition  to  Full  Pay,  at  present  granted  to 
the  Fleet-Surgeon  of  a  flag-ship  bearing  the  flag  of  a  Commander- 
in-Chief,  on  a  foreign  station,  to  be  given  to  the  Senior  Medical 
Officer  of  such  ship,  whether  a  Fleet  or  Staff  Surgeon,  and  an 
allowance  of  2s.  6d.  a  day  to  the  Senior  Medical  Officer  (being  a 
Fleet  or  Staff  Surgeon)  of  the  ship  of  a  Commodore^  or  of  a  Senior 
OflScer  commanding  a  foreign  station.  Allowances  to  be  granted 
•as  follows  to  officers  giving  the  course  of  instruction  to  Surgeons 
-on  first  appointment:  To  a  Medical  Officer  of  Haslar  Hospital 
•conducting  the  course,  £150  a  year ;  to  a  Junior  Medical  Officer 
•of  the  same  Hospital  assisting  him,  £50  a  year. 

The  undermentioned  scale  of  Half  Pay  per  diem  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  one  then  in  force :  Surgeons  under  2  years'  full-pay 
aervioe,  6s. ;  after  2  years',  7s. ;  after  4, 8s. ;  after  6,  9s.;  after  8,  IDs. ; 
4iffcer  10,  lis.  Staff-Surgeons,  on  promotion,  12s. ;  after  2  years', 
fiill-pay  service  in  rank,  18s.;  after  4,  14s.;  after  6,'15s.  Fleet- 
Surgeons,  on  promotion,  ITs. ;  after  2  years',  18s. ;  after  4  years', 
19s. ;  after  6  years',  £1.  Dep.  Insp.-Oen.,  on  promotion,  £1  5b., 
After  2  years',  £1  7s. ;  after  4,  £1  9s.    Insp.-Gen.,  £1  18s.  6d. 

The  subject  of  Betibbment  was  thus  regulated :  Compulsory 
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Retirement,  irrespective  of  age,  of  those  found  physically  unfit  for 
service,  to  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  Insp.  and  Dep.  Insp.-Gten.,. 
at  the  age  of  60,  or  at  any  age  if  not  serving  for  6  years ;  Fleet- 
Burgeons,  Staff-Surgeons,  and  Surgeons,  at  the  age  of  65,  or  at 
any  age  if  not  serving  for  6  years.  Voluntary  retirement  and 
withdrawal  to  be  allowed  as  follows:  Every  officer  to  have  the 
option,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  of  retiring  after  20* 
years'  fiill-pay  service  on  the  scale  of  retired  pay  allowed.  At  the 
expiration  of  8,  12,  or  16  years'  full-pay  service,  every  officer  to  be 
permitted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  to  withdraw  from 
the  service,  receiving  a  gratuity  on  the  scale  mentioned  below ; 
the  name  of  an  officer  so  withdrawing  will  be  removed  from  the 
List  of  the  Navy,  with  which  all  connection  will  then  be  severed. 
Voluntary  retirement  and  withdrawal  are  only  allowed,  as  a  rule,, 
when  an  officer  has  been  unemployed  or  serving  at  home.  G-ra- 
tuities  and  retired  pay,  on  the  under-mentioned  scale,  to  be  granted 
on  retirement  and  withdrawal : — Surgeons  and  Staff-Surgeons,  after 
8  years'  full-pay  service,  to  receive  a  gratuity  of  £1,000 ;  after  12, 
£1,600 ;  after  16,  £2,260.  Fleet-Surgeons,  after  20  years'  service, 
an  annual  allowance  of  £865 ;  after  24  years',  £410  12s.  6d. ;  ntter 
27  years',  £466  6s.;  after  80  years',  £467  10s.  Dep.  Insp.-Oen.». 
£688  16s.    Insp.-Oen.,  £780. 

When  an  officer  retires,  or  withdraws,  on  a  gratuity,  his  vridow 
and  children  have  no  claim  to  pension  or  compassionate  allowance. 

The  numbers  of  Chaplains  in  the  Navy  in  June  1887  were : 
Retired  list,  86 ;  active  list,  86  ;  employed,  82. 

On  the  11th  of  March  1842  the  pay  and  half  pay  of  Ohaplains 
acting  as  Naval  Instructors  were  regulated  by  an  Order  in  OounoiU 
As  it  was  noticed  at  the  time  that  it  would  be  attended  with  much 
benefit  to  the  service  if  greater  encouragement  were  held  out  ta 
Chaplains,  when  properly  qualified,  to  undertake  the  tuition  of  the 
young  gentlemen^  it  was  ruled,  with  reference  to  the  pay  and  half 
pay  of  these  officers,  as  follows :  Chaplains,  while  acting  as  Naval 
Instructors,  to  receive,  in  addition  to  their  pay  as  Chaplain  and  the 
five  pounds  for  each  young  gentleman  instructed  by  them,  three- 
fourths  the  amount  of  full  pay  allowed  to  Naval  Instructors,  ac^ 
.cording  to  the  length  of  their  services  as  such,  viz.  Upon  first 
appointment  as  Naval  Instructor,  58.  8d.  a  day ;  after  8  years'  ser- 
vice as  such,  6s.  9d. ;  after  7  years',  6s.  4d. ;  and  ai'ter  10  years',. 
7s.  6d. ;  the  bounty  of  £80^  however,  to  be  discontinued.  And  in 
respect  to  half  pay,  it  was  ruled  thus  :  After  15  years'  service  on 
fall  pay  as  Naval  Instructors,  Chaplains  should  be  entitled  to  one- 
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half  of  the  highest  rate  of  half  pay  of  Naval  Instruotors,  viz.  2s.  6d. 
a  day,  in  addition  to  such  half  pay  as  they  were  entitled  to.  It 
was  further  determined  that^  for  the  fotore.  Chaplains  appointed  to 
act  as  Naval  Instmctors  should  he  designated  '' Chaplains  and 
Naval  Instraotors." 

On  the  8rd  of  February  1846  it  was  determined  that  the  previous 
system  of  regulating  Chaplains'  half  pay  hy  their  aotual  sea-service 
of  8  years,  or  10  years'  service  in  guard-ships,  should  be  abolished, 
and  for  the  future  that  that  half  pay  should  be  calculated  similarly 
to  the  time  of  service  in  other  ships,  when  8  years  of  such  service 
should  have  been  completed. 

On  the  80th  of  January  1856  a  memorial  having  been  presented 
firom  the  Chaplains  of  the  Navy,  praying  for  an  increase  of  their 
fiill  pay  according  to  the  length  of  time  they  may  have  served 
afloat,  the  Board,  regarding  the  great  importance  of  providing 
Chaplains  of  good  character  and  respectability,  and  believing  that 
the  existing  rate  of  pay  to  these  officers,  which  was  fixed  at 
J6161  14s«  2d.  per  annum,  and  not  increasing  with  length  of  service, 
was  not  sufficient  to  afford  that  reasonable  prospect  of  advancement 
which  was  desirable,  established  the  following  scale  of  pay,  viz. 
To  Chaplains  under  8  years^  service  afloat,  £161  4s.  2d. ;  under  10 
years',  jei82  10s. ;  and  above  10  years',  £200  15s.  As  the  pay  of 
Chaplains  was,  by  these  regulations,  considerably  increased,  it  was 
ruled  that  such  Chaplains  as  should  receive  the  increased  rate  of 
full  pay  should  be  required  to  serve  for  10  years  in  actual  sea-service 
before  they  became  entitled  to  half  pay ;  but  that  such  Chaplains 
who  might  prefer  to  remain  on  the  old  rate  of  full  pay,  and  under 
the  new  regulations  as  to  half  pay,  should  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

On  the  18th  of  May  1869,  with  the  view  of  ameliorating  the  posi* 
tion  of  Chaplains,  and  placing  them  more  on  an  equality  with  the 
Chaplains  of  the  Army,  in  regard  to  their  relative  ranks,  and  rates 
of  pay,  and  half-pay  pensions  to  their  widows,  &c.,  the  following 
regulations  were  adopted  : — 

1st.  That  there  shall  be  4  classes  of  Chaplains  to  rank  as 
follows :— 4th  Class,  under  10  years'  service,  to  rank  with  Lieu- 
tenants ;  8rd  Class,  under  15  years,  as  Commanders ;  2nd  Class, 
onder  20  years,  with  Captains  under  8  years'  standing ;  1st  Class, 
above  20  years'  service,  to  rank  with  Captains  above  8  years' 
service ;  the  senior  Chaplain  of  Qreenwich  Hospital  to  be  recog- 
nised as  the  Head  of  Naval  Chaplains,  bear  the  title  of  *'  Chaplain 
of  the  Fleets''  and  rank  with  a  Bear-Admiral. 

2nd.  Full  pay  to  be:  Chaplains,  under  10  years'  service,  10s.  per 
day;  under  15  years,  12s.;  under  20  years,  14s.;  above  20  years,  16s. 
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8rd.  Half-pay  to  be :  GhaplainSy  under  5  years'  service,  Ss.  per 
day ;  above  5  years,  6s. ;  above  10  years,  Ts.  6d. ;  above  16  yean, 
10s. ;  and  above  20  years,  12s. 

4th,  Pensions  to  the  widows  of  Naval  Chaplains  to  be,  provided 
the  Chaplain  has  served  one  year  after  his  marriage,  as  follows: — 
Under  10  years'  service,  £60  per  annam ;  under  20  years,  fflO ; 
and  above  20,  £90. 

6th.  No  alteration  to  be  made  in  the  existing  rates  of  additional 
pay  and  half  pay  to  Chaplains  when  holding  the  office  of  Naval 
Instructor. 

6th.  No  Chaplain,  who  may  avail  himself  of  the  regulations,  to 
be  allowed  to  retire  under  26  years'  service,  excepting  on  the 
ground  of  permanent  unfitness  from  ill-health. 

By  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  80th  of  April  1861,  which  fixed 
de  novo  the  rates  of  half  pay  of  Naval  Instructors,  Chaplains  who 
combined  that  appointment  with  their  own  were,  after  having 
completed  16  years'  service  as  such,  to  receive  for  the  period 
during  which  they  had  served  as  Naval  Instructors,  half  the  amount 
of  half  pay  to  which  such  Naval  Instructors'  service  would  have 
entitled  them,  in  addition  to  their  half  pay  as  Chaplains. 

On  the  1st  of  Nov.  1864,  the  Widows  of  Chaplains  whose 
husbands  had  completed  10  years'  service  on  full  pay  were  granted 
pensions,  although  no  portion  of  such  service  should  be  subsequent 
to  their  marriage. 

On  the  Srd  of  Feb.  1866,  it  was  ruled  that  Chaplains  should  be 
placed  on  the  Retired  List  on  attaining  the  age  of  66. 

In  the  August  of  1866  the  Board  considered  that  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  service  to  allow  Chaplains  of  H.M.  Dockyards 
and  Naval  Hospitals  to  count  the  time  served  in  those  positions 
for  increase  of  half  pay  and  Widows'  pensions,  provided  they  bad 
not  served  sufficiently  long  in  these  appointments  to  entitle  them  to 
Civil  Pensions. 

On  the  Srd  of  August  1867,  Chaplains,  on  their  return  firom 
Foreign  Service,  were  allowed  full  pay  for  the  following  periods, 
from  the  date  of  their  being  paid  off,  or  of  their  return  to  England 
as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  the  length  of  their  service  abroad : 
over  2  and  under  8  years,  6  weeks'  full  pay  ;  over  8  and  under  4» 
7  weeks ;  over  4  years,  8s. 

By  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  22nd  of  Feb.  1870,  Chaplains 
were  to  be  retired  at  the  age  of  60,  or  at  any  age  if  they  had  not 
served  for  6  years ;  to  have  the  option  of  retiring  at  66,  or  irre- 
spective of  age  if  found  unfit  for  service ;  the  Active  List  to  be 
reduced  to  100.     Clergymen,  duly  qualified,  to  be  allowed  to  take 
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temporary  service  in  the  Navy,  and  to  be  appointed  as  "  Acting 
*Ohaplains  for  Temporary  Service  '*  on  such  occasions.  While  so 
•employed  to  occapy  the  same  position,  receive  the  same  rate  of 
psy,  enjoy  all  the  same  privileges  as  ordinary  Naval  Chaplains, 
and  to  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations,  but  not  to  be  entitled 
to  half  pay  or  other  advantageSi  at  the  termination  of  such  tem- 
porary service.  The  regulations  under  which  Obaplains  were 
allowed  to  retire  on  the  half  pay  earned  by  service  on  obtaining 
16  years'  seniority  were  abolished.  Chaplains  accepting  any 
living  were  to  be  at  once  placed  on  the  Betired  List. 

In  February  1872,  the  Board  considering  it  expedient  that 
Chaplains  should  be  allowed  to  cease  serving  in  the  Navy  at  a 
period  earlier  than  hitherto  allowed,  and  being  at  the  same  time 
•of  opinion  that  the  services  of  such  officers,  if  of  a  certain  duration, 
should  not  be  unrecognised,  issued  the  following  regulations : — 

Any  Chaplain  who  obtains  from  the  Board  permission  to  accept 
•a  living,  or  desires  to  retire  from  the  service,  may,  provided  he 
has  not  less  than  10  years'  service,  be  retired  with  pay  on  the 
following  scale :  After  10  years'  service,  £50  per  annum  ;  after  16 
years,  £100.  Chaplains  with  less  than  10  years'  service,  and 
-accepting  a  living,  are  considered  as  desiring  to  resign  the  service, 
«nd  are,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  any  pecuniary  retiring  allowance, 
-or  to  either  half  or  retired  pay. 

On  the  21st  of  February  1874,  Chaplains  were  granted  equal 
advantages  as  regards  half  pay  with  other  officers. 

The  pay  and  retirement  of  Chaplains,  and  pensions  and  compas- 
donate  allowances  to  their  widows  and  children,  were  further  pro- 
vided for  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  the  18th  of  May  1875. 
Chaplains  holding  the  joint  position  of  Naval  Instructor,  when 
unemployed,  or  employed  only  as  Chaplains^  or  as  Naval  Instruc- 
tors, to  receive,  in  addition  to  their  half  or  full  pay,  an  allowance 
according  to  the  following  scale,  viz. :  Under  5  years  in  the  double 
-capacity,  Is*  per  day;  under  8 years, 2s.;  under  11  years, 8s.;  under 
14  years,  4s. ;  under  17  years,  6s. ;  over  17  years,  6s.  Chaplains  of 
H«M«'s  Dockyards,  Hospitals,  and  Marine  Divisions,  holding  the 
Joint  position  of  Chaplain  and  Naval  Instructor^  to  receive  fiiU  pay 
according  to  service  from  £292  to  £401  10s.  The  allowance 
according  to  the  foregoing  scale,  for  service  in  the  double  capacity, 
to  range  from  £18  Ss.  to  £109  10s.  Civil  allowances  of  £100  per 
-annum,  if  occupying  an  official  residence ;  if  not,  £150 ;  but  so 
regulated  that  the  total  emoluments  shall  not  exceed  £650  per 
-annum.  Officers  holding  the  rank  of  Chaplain  only,  to  receive  the 
^ame,  with  the  exception  of  the  allowance  for  service  in  the  double 
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Oftpaoity.  The  following  Boale  regulates  the  pensions  and  oompas- 
rionate  allowances  to  widows  and  children :  Under  8  years'  servioe 
on  fiill  pay,  widow  i£50,  children  £9  to  £12 ;  if  killed  in  action  or 
dying  from  wounds,  widows  £80,  children  £12  to  £16 ;  if  drowned,, 
or  otherwise  injured  on  service,  widow  £65,  children  £10  to  £14. 
Under  15  years'  service,  £70  to  widows,  from  £12  to  £14  to 
children ;  if  killed  in  action,  &c.,  £120  to  widow,  and  from  £16  to 
£20  to  children ;  if  drowned,  or  otherwise  injured  on  service,  £10& 
to  widow,  and  from  £14  to  £17  to  children.  Over  15  years* 
service,  £80  to  widow ;  if  killed  in  action,  &o.,  £200 ;  if  drowned 
or  otherwise  injured  on  service,  £140. 

On  the  28rd  of  October  1876,  it  was  ruled  that  the  officer 
selected  for  the  appointment  of  Chaplain  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
being  relieved  from  all  duty  at  the  School,  should,  in  addition  to 
his  clerical  duties  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  have  the  responsibility  of 
advising  the  Board  as  to  the  selection,  &c.  of  candidates  to  fill  the- 
position  of  Chaplain  to  the  Fleet,  and  that  he  should  be  styled 
''  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet,'*  and  be  granted  a  salary  of  £650  per 
annum,  inclusive  of  his  halt  pay,  with  £2  2s.  per  week  for  lodging: 
allowance. 
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*TwA8  twenty  to  one  against  us,  but  merrily  on  went  we. 
And  the  brown-eyed  lad  who  led  as,  the  brightest  of  all  was  he ; 
We  saw  not  his  proud  lip  quiver,  we  saw  not  his  faoe  turn  gray, 
As  he  thought  of  his  young  wife  dying  in  England  far  away. 
*Twa8  twenty  to  one  against  us,  but  we  followed  our  lad  right  well,. 
As  ever  on  high  we  heard  his  cry  ring  thro'  the  shot  and  shell. 

The  fight  was  over,  we  won  it ;  we  talked  in  our  tents  that  night 
Of  the  boys  who  were  gone  for  ever,  and  our  lad  so  brave  and 

bright: 
And  they  gave  him  his  Leave  of  Absence ;  the  Order  came  dowU' 

next  day. 
And  we  thought  of  the  young  wife  waiting  in  England  far  away. 
And  we  prayed,  because  we  loved  him ;  'twas  all  that  we  could  do, 
That  Ood  would  spare  that  young  life  fair  for  him  who  loved  her 

true. 

We  went  to  his  tent  with  the  Order,  but  his  tent  was  empty  and 

stiU; 
We  hunted  along  the  trenches,  and  up  to  the  fortress  hill ; 
And  there !  by  the  breach  we  found  him,  lifeless  and  cold  he  lay. 
His  long-sought  Leave  of  Absence  is  needless  for  him  to-day. 
He  waits  for  no  general's  order,  he  stays  for  no  Queen's  command. 
Our  brown-eyed  lad  and  his  loving  wife  have  met  in  the  Better 

Landl 

Frederic  E.  Weatherly. 
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Thb  Frenoh  troops  were  rapidly  moving  to  the  Dutch  frontier. 
Upon  arriving  at  Beaumont^  the  Anny  of  the  North  formed  its 
junction  with  that  of  Ardennes,  under  the  command  of  Vaudamme, 
whose  head-quarters  were  at  Fumay.  The  Army  of  the  Moselle, 
under  Oirard,  quitting  Metz  by  forced  marches,  debouched,  in  tiie 
same  period^  by  Philipville,  and  brought  itself  likewise  into  line. 
The  Army  of  the  North  was  composed  of  five  corps  of  infantry, 
under  the  respective  commands  of  D'Erlon,  Beille,  Yaudflmme, 
Oirard,  and  the  Count  de  Lobau.  The  cavalry^  commanded  in 
chief  by  Marshal  Grouchy,  was  divided  into  four  corps,  under 
the  orders  of  Generals  Piyol,  Excelmans,  Milhaud,  and  Keller- 
man. 

While  the  French  forces  were  thus  foregathering,  Napoleon 
stayed  in  Paris,  where  a  round  of  festivities  prevailed  not  less 
brilliant  than  those  in  Brussels,  as  chronicled  by  Thackeray. 
Bouts  and  balls  succeeded  each  other,  and  public  and  priyate 
gaming-tables  attracted  those  for  whom  dancing  and  flirtation  were 
too  mild  excitements. 

In  a  salon  in  the  Faubourg  St^  Germain,  where  Hortense  de 
Beauharnais,  ex-Queen  of  Holland,  was  present,  a  brilliant  party 
had  assembled.  Senators,  generals,  and  diplomatists  jolted  each 
other,  and  ladies  vied  with  their  sex  in  the  splendour  of  diamonds 
and  dresses. 

''  Must  you  go  ?  "  anxiously  asked  a  lady,  as  a  staff  officer 
seated  himself  by  her  side.     **  I  fear  you  have  come  to  say  adieu/* 

*'  Not  yet.  The  General  is  playing  whist  with  Oardinal  Maury, 
the  Duchess  of  Beggio,  and  the  Pope's  Nuncio.  Possibly  we  have 
half  an  hour  left." 

''  Then  there  is  no  time  to  lose,"  she  said  with  emotion,  as  she 
drew  off  her  glove  and  removed  a  ring  from  her  finger.  *'  Take 
this,"  she  added,  *'  for  my  sake,  and  your  own." 

The  young  ofBoer  pressed  the  keepsake  with  rapture  to  his  lips. 

**  Be  careful  of  it,"  continued  the  fair  donor,  "  for  it  is  a  tfdis* 
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man.  This  ring  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  my  anole,  one  of  the 
savants  who  took  part  in  the  expedition.  It  was  taken  from  the 
finger  of  an  illustrioas  mummy  found  in  the  temple  where  our 
troops  discovered  the  famous  Zodiac  of  Tentyris.  Remember,  it 
is  a  charmed  ring." 

''If  you  prize  it  for  the  dead,  I  shall,  for  my  part,  value  it  for 
the  living,"  he  said  significantly,  looking  into  her  eyes.  ^'  I  shall 
wear  it  next  my  heart,  where  it  shall  remain  until  I  die.  But  see,, 
the  game  is  over !    My  chief  is  leaving,  and  is  looking  for  me." 

The  word  **  Adieu  "  was  exchanged  between  the  lovers,  and  thej 
parted* 

Wat^rloo  had  been  firagfat  and  lost.  The  Emperor,  dressed  en 
bouiyeoie,  and  with  the  white  cockade  in  his  hat  to  favour  his  dis* 
guise,  had  fled.  The  Empire  no  longer  existed.  Talleyrand  and 
Foiich6  had  passed  over  to  the  Bourbons,  and  were  busily  engaged 
in  effecting  the  Bestoration.  Notwithstanding,  several  fortified- 
places  still  held  out  for  Napoleon,  and,  among  them,  the  small 
town  of  Cond6  in  the  North,  which  refused  to  haul  down  the  tri- 
eolour.  It  was  held  by  a  veiUe  moustache^  General  Bonnaire,  a 
distinguished  cavalry  officer,  whom  Napoleon  had  promoted  to  that 
rank  in  1809,  saying  to  him  : 

''  You  are  a  man  oast  in  brass ! " 

One  morning,  the  An^o- Dutch  forces  having  crossed  the 
Belgian  frontier,  surrounded  Cond^,  which  declined  to  surrender. 
The  garrison  reftised  to  recognise  the  Bourbons,  and  those  calling 
Uiemselves  their  allies.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  Oolonel  Gordon 
of  the  British  army  presented  himself  at  the  gate,  bearing  a  flag 
of  truce,  aad  requested  an  interview  with  the  French  commander. 

*'  Milie  bombes  I "  exclaimed  Bonnaire  with  fury.  "  For  whom  da 
they  take  me  ?     Surrender  ? — never  I    That 's  my  last  word  1 " 

The  English  colonel,  however,  was  not  so  easily  put  off.  He 
showed  the  sentries  Louis  XVIII.'s  proclamation,  and  some  late 
editions  of  the  Paris  papers.  This  proof  positive  made  the  men 
waver,  and  they  allowed  Gordon  to  pass.  Bonnaire  refused  to 
see  him. 

''  The  man  is  an  imposter — a  spy.  Napoleon  fled  !  and  the- 
Bourbons  back !  Impossible !  This  ruse  will  not  go  down  with 
me.  Here !  de  Villebelle,  see  this  stranger  out  beyond  the^  ram- 
parts.    Escort  him  personally." 

Ordering  an  escort.  Captain  de  Villebelle  proceeded  to  carry  out 
his  instructions. 

Unfortunately,  the  way  lay  through  a  faubourg,  then  a  veritable^ 
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JUsatia — a  refuge  for  the  destitot^-^the  roral  population  driven  in 
for  protection,  having  been  pillaged,  maltreated,  ruined,  and  homi* 
•Hated  in  every  way  by  those  called  by  the  Bourbons  ''  Our  good 
Mends  the  enemy."  Seeing  the  escort  coming  from  the  citadel 
these  peasants,  armed  and  exasperated,  gathered  in  threaAeoing 
groups,  attributing  all  their  woes  to  the  newly  arrived  stranger. 

''Down  with  the  Englishman !  "  they  cried  in  chorus.  ''Death 
to  the  man  who  brings  us  the  white  flag  I  " 

"  Friends !  ^'  said  Captain  de  Villebelle,  "  this  officer  carries  a 
flag  of  truce.  This  flag  is  always  sacred  and  must  be  respected. 
Do  not  disgrace  yourselves,  or  the  name  of  Frenchmen." 

Idle  words!  The  crowd  set  up  a  yell  of  fiendish  laughter, 
mobbed  the  escort,  and,  dragging  away  Oolonel  Gordon,  they  shot 
iiim  on  the  spot. 

A  few  days  after  the  event  recorded  Gond6  fell.  The  tricolour 
was  burned,  and  Louis  XVIII.,  replaced  upon  the  throne,  for  the 
'Second  time  was  proclaimed  King  of  France  and  of  Navaireu 
There  did  not  remain  a  vestige  of  the  Empire.  At  the  same 
time  there  began  throughout  the  land  an  era  of  blood  and  ven- 
geance, which  history  has  named  la  terreur  blanche. 

Forty-eight  hours  after  the  surrender  of  Oond6,  GFeneral 
Bonnaire  and  his  aide-de-camp,  Captain  de  Villebelle,  were  arrested 
hy  order  of  the  new  Government,  accused  of  having  connived  at 
•the  assassination  of  Colonel  Gordon,  an  English  officer  and  a 
friend  of  the  King.  By  orders  from  head-quarters  they  were 
brought  to  Paris  leg-ironed  and  manacled  like  common  male- 
factors. 

Their  trial  came  off  at  a  time  when  Marshal  Ney  had  been 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Court  of  Peers,  and,  arraigned  before 
•a  Council  of  War,  General  Bonnaire  was  naturally  looked  upon  as 
the  chief  culprit. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Court  the  young  officer  rose  and  requested 
deave  to  make  a  statement.  This  granted,  in  a  dear  and  un- 
faltering voice  he  said  :— 

"  Gentlemen,  Members  of  this  Court,  the  glorious  old  soldier 
beside  me  has  had  no  hand,  act,  or  part  in  the  deed  of  which  we 
jointly  are  accused.  The  facts  are  simply  these.  Colonel  Gordon 
forced  his  way  into  Conde  in  contravention  of  all  the  rules  of 
war,  and  I  received  orders  to  show  him  out.  In  carrying  out  this 
duty  I  admit  I  was  to  blame  in  not  having  taken  a  stronger  escort 
to  protect  the  English  officer.  On  the  way  armed  peasants,  above 
six  hundred,  surrounded  us.  They  falsely  concluded  that  the 
^stranger  was  a  spy,  and,  deq»ite  of  all  my  efforts  and  protestations. 
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tbey  seized  and  shot  liim«  Gentlemen,  on  my  honoor  as  an  offioer, 
ihat  is  the  whole  truth." 

Having  said  this  the  Oourt  interposed,  bat  de  YiUebelle  con- 
tinned: — 

"  Pardon,  Mondenr  Le  President,  I  have  one  word  more  to  say, 
and  honour  and  duty  will  not  permit  me  to  be  silent.  True, 
Colonel  Gordon  was  shot.  Who  is  to  blame?  I,  and  I  only. 
As  to  General  Bonnaire,  he  is  wholly  innooent*  Now,  let  Mem- 
bers of  the  Gonrt  give  their  verdict  according  to  law  and  their 
consciences." 

Some  formal  evidence  having  been  taken,  the  Oourt  deliberated 
for  a  short  time.  It  found  both  officers  guilty.  General  Bonnaire 
was  condemned  to  degradation,  Captain  de  YiUebelle  to  death. 

When  the  day  arrived  for  carrying  out  the  sentence  a  guard  pro- 
•oeeded  to  I'Abbaye,  then  the  military  prison,  to  conduct  the 
General  and  Captain  in  a  closed  carriage  to  the  Place  Venddme. 
There  detachments  from  all  the  troops  in  the  garrison  had  been 
drawn  up,  about  2,000  men.  In  the  Place  a  dense  crowd  had 
aasembled.  All  the  windows  were  occupied  by  ladies  of  rank, 
•creatures  without  heart,  greedy  of  excitement-*a  class  of  unsexed 
women  denounced  by  Augusts  Barbier  in  his  lambes.  Many 
English  officers  also  attended  to  witness  the  expiation  of  Colonel 
Oordon's  death. 

General  Bonnaire  got  out  of  the  carriage  first.  A  tall  and  splen- 
did old  soldier,  with  furrowed  cheeks  and  snow  white  hair.  He 
wore  the  Cross  upon  his  breast,  and,  as  he  stepped  forward  with 
dignity  seemed  to  ask :  **  For  what  am  I  wanted  here  ?  " 

A  staff-officer^  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion,  read  out  the 
-sentence  recently  pronounced  by  the  Council  of  War.  This  for- 
mality over,  the  common  executioner,  ordered  specially  to  attend, 
snatched  the  general's  sword  firom  him  and  then  broke  it.  He 
then  tore  off  his  epaulettes,  flung  them  at  his  feet,  and  finished 
his  gruesome  work  by  plucking  the  Croix  from  his  breast* 

Bnt  the  crowning  indignity  was  to  come.  Two  sergeants, 
between  whom  the  venerable  soldier  stood,  were  told  off  to  shout 
in  his  ears  the  cruel  words : 

*'  M6pris  an  Traitre  I    Honte  an  d61oyal  I  " 

In  what  respect  had  the  veteran  proved  traitor  ?  What  act  of 
disloyalty  had  he  committed  ?  Was  it  treason  to  have  held  out 
M  Cond^,  refusing  to  believe  the  unconfirmed  rumours  of 
Napoleon's  flight  ? 

The  old  general  stood  motionless  as  if  he  had  been  turned  into 
stone.    He  had  placed  his  hands  on  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the 
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sight  before  him.  Those  standing  by  heard  a  half-suppressed  sob» 
a  stifled  scream,  and  a  click  as  if  something  had  snapped  in  hia 
heart  or  head. 

It  was  over  with  the  old  fellow.  In  less  than  five  minutes  he- 
had  lost  his  reason — wholly  and  for  ever !  Out  of  his  mind  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life ;  bereft  of  his  senses,  a  victim  to  grief, 
shame,  and  despair. 

Captain  de  Yillebelle  was  witness  of  this  degrading  ceremony, 
and  had  to  pass  through  the  same  ordeal  himself,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  being  shot.     When  over  he  again  got  into  the  carriage  to 
convey  him  to  the  Plaine  de  Grenelle,  at  that  time  the  scene  of 
military  executions. 

'^Have  you  anything  to  ask  ?■''  inquired  the  officer  in  charge. 

**  Yes,  Captain.  Do  not  blindfold  me.  I  am  not  afraid  of  death, 
and  prefer  to  see  it  face  to  face." 

**  Impossible.  I  have  no  option.  My  orders  prevent  me  firon^ 
granting  your  request." 

The  young  officer  allowed  his  eyes  to  be  bandaged  without 
resistance,  and  drew  himself  up  boldly  before  the  firing  party.  At 
the  same  moment  he  made  a  sign  that  he  had  something  moze- 
to  say. 

**  Captain,"  he  said  to  the  officer  who  stepped  forward, ''  I  ask  a 
favour." 

*'  Which  shall  be  granted,  if  within  my  power." 

**  On  my  heart  I  wear  a  gold  ring  bound  round  with  a  look  of 
hair." 

*'  And  you  wish ?  " 

''  That  the  ring  shall  remain  where  it  is  while  my  heart  beata." 

"  And  after  ?  " 

*^  That  you  return  it  to  its  donor  "  (and  here  he  gave  her  name)^ 
"  and  I  rely  on  your  loyalty  as  a  soldier." 

''My  word  on  it/'  replied  the  officer,  as  he  grasped  his  hand  and 
was  leaving. 

''  For  the  last  word,"  said  de  Yillebelle,  ''  tell  your  men  to  aim 
at  my  head — ^for  they  cannot  hit  me  through  the  heart," 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

''  I  wear  a  charmed  ring — a  talisman.  It  is  on  my  heart,  and 
my  heart  can  never  be  touched  otherwise  than  it  has  been.'' 

''  Poor  fellow !  "  thought  the  Captain,  as  he  returned  to  his  sad 
duty,  **  he  has  gone  mad  at  the  last  moment." 

In  less  than  one  minute  after,  de  Yillebelle  received  one  ball 
through  his  head  and  ten  in  his  body,  but  his  heart  remained 
untouched.    They  ran  up  to  him.    He  laid  on  his  face  quivering,. 
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and  the  Boyalist  officer  proceeded  at  once  to  carry  out  hia  promise. 
On  remoying  the  ring  all  convttlsive  movenients  ceaaed.  The 
heart,  no  longer  protected  hy  the  talisman,  stopped  heating,  and 
de  Yillehelle  slept  the  sleep  of  death. 

The  irony  of  Fate  was  farther  exemplified  in  relation  to  one  of 
the  characters  figuring  in  this  hrief  sketch. 

The  Conntess  of  L^oville,  who  gave  Captain  de  Villebelle  the 
ring,  was  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  day.  They  had  been  engaged, 
and  their  marriage  sanctioned  by  their  parents,  when  the  fortunes 
of  war  called  the  young  officer  to  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1812. 
Her  family,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  forced  on  a  match — a 
marriage  de  convinance — between  the  daughter  and  the  rich  Count 
de  L^oville.  May  and  December  were  never  more  strongly  con- 
trasted. The  Countess  was  little  over  twenty.  Her  husband  was 
some  years  past  eighty  ;  and  great  as  was  de  Villebelle's  grief  on 
his  return,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  hope  that  the  Count  could 
not  live  long.     There  was  a  second  compact, 

Uttered  not,  but  comprehended, 

between  the  old  lovers  that  one  day  yet  they  would  be  man  and 
wife. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  the  Count  de  L6oville  died  on  the  same 
day  that  Captain  de  Villebelle  lay  shot  on  the  Plain  de  Grenelle. 

A  few  days  after  the  execution  the  French  officer,  true  to  bis 
word,  proceeded  to  fulfil  his  mission.  The  first  paroxysm  of 
grief  over,  the  Countess  took  the  ring,  and  thanked  the  officer, 
adding: 

**  The  mourning  put  on  for  another  shall  be  worn  by  me  for  him 
80  long  as  life  lasts !  " 
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The  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  will  finally  olose  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday  lOtb  November,  by  order  of  tbe  Executive 
President,  H.B.H.  tbe  Prince  of  Wales*  It  was  intended  that 
a  testimonial  should  be  presented  to  His  Boyal  Highness ;  bat» 
in  a  letter  written  by  the  Prince  to  Lord  Oadogan,  His  Royal 
Highness  says:  ''I  cannot  accept  any  personal  present,  though 
I  am  most  sensible  of  the  kind  feeling  which  has  prompted  it; 
but,  as  you  are  aware,  it  is  suggested,  in  commemoration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Jubilee  Year,  to  establish  an  *  Imperial  Institution ' 
for  the  Colonies  and  India,  in  the  promotion  of  which  I  take  the 
deepest  interest ;  I  should  be  most  grateful  if  the  subscribers 
would  allow  the  funds  collected  for  my  testimonial  to  be  applied 
in  aid  of  that  object.  Should  they  kindly  do  so,  it  will  be  an 
ample  reward  to  me  for  any  services  I  have  rendered  to  make  the 
Exhibition  of  1886  a  success." 

The  Committee  at  once  acquiesced  in  the  suggestion  contained 
in  the  letter,  '*  to  further  a  project  which  will  at  once  be  a  grace* 
ful  memorial  of  Her  Majesty's  long  and  happy  reign,  and  conduce 
to  the  permanent  consolidation  of  the  Empire/' 

The  Cypriote  family,  which  during  the  past  three  months  and 
a  half  have  been  weaving  silk  in  the  Cyprus  Court,  have  left 
London.  Before  leaving,  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Owen  handed  to 
each  of  them  a  certificate,  handsomely  printed,  relating  the  services 
they  had  rendered,  and  testifying  to  their  diligence  and  good  con- 
duct. He  then  said  he  had  been  instructed  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  to  present  each  of  them  with  a  copy  of  the  photograph 
which  had  been  taken  of  them  at  Windsor  Castle,  as  a  remern- 
brance  of  the  visit  they  had  paid  to  Her  Majesty  there,  and  which 
had  given  Her  Majesty  so  much  pleasure.  From  the  Royal  Com- 
mission Sir  Philip  presented  each  of  them  with  a  large  portrait  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  an  album  of  views  of  Windsor.  On  their 
expressing  a  desire  to  have  his  photograph,  Sir  Philip  handed 
each  of  them  a  photograph  of  himself.     Lastly,  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe* 
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Owen  said  he  bad  been  commanded  by  Her  Majesty  to  give  to 
Katinon  Sophocles,  one  of  the  weavers,  a  small  box  which  con- 
tained a  gift  from  Her  Majesty,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  pretty 
piece  of  embroidery  which  she  had  worked  for  Her  Majesty  in  her 
leisure  honrs.    The  box  contained  a  beautiful  gold  brooch,  with  a 
large  amethyst  in  its  centre.    The  Cypriotes  expressed  in  a  few 
words  their  acknowledgment  for  the  handsome  presents  which  had 
been  so  graciously  given  them,  and  for  the  kindness  which  had 
been  shown  them  during  their  stay  at  the  Exhibition.     Sir  Philip 
Cunliffe-Owen  then  wished   them   a    pleasant  voyage,  and  added 
that  their  admirable  conduct  reflected,  not  only  honour  upon  them- 
selves, but  also  upon  their  country.     The  greatest  attraction  in 
the  Cyprus  Court  was  undoubtedly  the  Cypriote  family,  consisting 
of  one  man  and  three  women,  the  latter  occupied  in  weaving  silk 
and  cotton  with  the  rude  loom  of  the  country,  which  has  been 
banded  down  from  remote  ages.    For  the  exhibition  of  this  family 
the  public  are  indebted  to  private  enterprise.     The  funds  set  apart 
by  the  Government  of  Cyprus  for  procuring  exhibits  not  being 
sufficient  to  bear  the  expenses  of  lending  anyone  to  England,  a 
snm  of  money  was  subscribed  for  by  a  few  of  the  residents  in 
Cyprus,  headed  by  the  late   High  Commissioner,  Major-General 
SirBobert  Biddulph,  O.C.M.G.,  C.6.;  and  they  engaged  the  family 
in  question  and  sent  them  to  England  to  exhibit  their  craft.     The 
expense  of  keeping  them  in  this  country  has  been  entirely  defrayed 
from  the  above-named  private  source,  aided  by  the  sale  of  the  stuffs 
woven  by  them.     The  native  workmen  employed  in  the  Indian 
Courts  have  also  left  for  India. 

The  two  chief  questions  which  this  Exhibition  has  given  rise  to 
are  Federation,  a  political  question ;  and  Emigration,  a  practical 
one.  Thousands  of  workmen^  both  mechanical  and  agricultural, 
have  had  afforded  them  great  opportunities  of  studying  the  pro- 
ducts and  industries  of  the  several  Colonies;  and  of  deciding  to 
which  of  them  they  could  emigrate  with  the  greatest  advantage  to 
themselves  and  their  families. 

What  is  wanted  Uy  second  the  wishes  of  intending  emigrants^ 
which  include  time-expired  soldiers  and  sailors,  is  some  sort  of 
self-supporting  emigration  society,  as  it  is  well  known  that  many 
would-be  emigrants  cannot  pay  their  own  passage,  support  them- 
selves pending  their  making  a  settlement  in  the  Colonies,  buy 
seeds,  implements,  and  tools  necessary  to  raise  a  crop,  &c.  In 
all  this  they  need  practical  assistance  for  a  given  period,  say  the 
first  year.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  and 
others  interested  in  emigration^  we  learn  that  a  plan  is  on  foot  by 
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whioh  emigrants  will  be  sent  oat  from  this  country  to  either  New 
Zealand  or  Australia,  have  an  allotment  of  twenty  aores  of  land,  their 
passage-money  and  outfit  paid,  and  everything  necessary  to  work 
the  land,  and  be  pnt  in  a  position  to  redeem  the  land  at  eight 
years'  purchase,  at  £5  per  annum,  by  which  the  emigrant  becomes 
the  owner.  A  gentleman  who  has  devoted  much  thought  and 
study  to  the  scheme  will,  I  hear,  shortly  deliver  a  lecture  in 
London  on  this  important  and,  as  I  believe,  thoroughly  practical 
scheme. 

The  appointment  of  Rear-Admiral  John  O.  Hopkins  as  Admiral 
Superintendent  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  is  an  exceedingly  popular 
one,  especially  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  is  well  known.  The 
gallant  Admiral  served  in  the  Sanapareil,  Britannia^  and  London 
during  the  Crimean  War,  1854-56,  and  was  present  at  the  attack 
on  the  sea-defences  of  Sebastopol,  and  other  operations,  receiving 
the  Crimean  and  Turkish  medals,  and  Sebastopol  clasp.  After 
serving  three  years  as  Captain  of  the  Excellent,  Admiral  Hopkins 
was  appointed  Private  Secretary  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty from  June  1881  to  December  1882,  and  was  appointed  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Queen  in  November  1881.  Admiral  Hopkins  held 
the  post  of  Superintendent  of  Sheemess  Dockyard  from  January  to 
April  1888,  when  he  was  appointed  a  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance. 
Admiral  Hopkins'  varied  experience,  both  afloat  and  ashore,  admi- 
rably qualifies  him  for  his  present  appointment. 

His  successor  as  the  head  of  the  Ordnance  Branch  of  the  Navy 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artillerists  possessed  by  England's 
first  line  of  defence. 

Captain  J.  A  Fisher,  C.B.,  now  commanding  the  Excellent  at 
Portsmouth,  has  had  a  brilliant  career,  and  when  a  very  young 
post-captain  was,  for  his  past  abilities,  selected  to  command  the 
most  powerful  vessel  in  the  service— the  Inflexible — and  all  agree 
that,  at  the  present  critical  juncture  of  affairs,  amidst  conflicts  of 
authority  between  the  naval  and  civil  elements,  his  appointment  is 
a  most  judicious  one. 

Bear-Admiral  H.  Duncan  Grant,  G.B.,  Saperintendent  of 
Devonport  Dockyard,  has  been  lecturing  to  the  Engineer  students 
at  Keyham  College.  The  sabject  was  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the 
important  part  the  PearPs  Naval  Brigade  played  in  it.  No  one 
could  possibly  describe  better  than  the  gallant  Admiral  the  ser- 
vices the  PearFs  Brigade  rendered  in  those  perilous  and  trying 
times,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  (then  Captain)  Sir  E. 
Southwell  Sotheby,  E.C.B.  Admiral  (then  Lieutenant)  Grant  was 
in   every   action,    and    showed  himself  on   all  occasions  a  brave 
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officer  and  one  of  ready  resource.  His  industry,  then  as  now,  was 
recognised  by  his  brother  officers,  and  he  undertook  cheerfully  the 
duties  of  paymaster,  and  many  other  duties.  There  are  few  remain- 
ing of  this  historical  band  of  sailors ;  happily,  however,  the  list 
includes  Captain  Lord  Oharles  8cott,  Captain  F.  H.  Stephenson, 
Captain  the  Hon.  Victor  Montagu,  all  midshipmen  at  that  time, 
and  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Williams,  the  chaplain.  I  am  glad  to  see  there 
is  a  chance  of  the  lecture  being  repeated.  May  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  published  also  ? 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Admiral  Pim,  who 
died  at  Deal,  in  his  sixty-first  year.  His  services  have  been  so  fully 
recorded  that  I  need  only  mention  that  one  which  first  brought 
him  prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  In  March  1868,  while 
attached  to  H.M.S.  Resoluie^  he  made  a  journey  of  twenty-eight 
days  across  the  ice,  and  had  the  happiness  of  rescuing  the  crew 
of  H.M.S.  Investigator,  commanded  by  Captain  McClure.  The 
vessel  was  about  to  be  abandoned,  having  been  ice-bound  for  three 
years.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  politics  and  literature  divided 
his  time.  In  1874  he  was  returned  for  Oravesend  to  Parliament, 
unseating  Sir  C.  Wingfield,  E.C.S.I.,  one  of  the  great  supporters 
of  the  Canning-clemency  policy  during  the  Mutiny  in  India.  He 
wrote  agreeably  on  many  subjects,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Whitehall  for  many  years.  Nothing  is  yet  decided  as  to  who  is 
to  succeed  to  the  Governorship  of  Gibraltar,  although  in  club 
circles  it  is  considered  that  Sir  Gerald  Graham  stands  the  best 
chance. 

Mr.  Charles  Lancaster  is  bringing  out  a  new  gun,  ''The 
GoUndian.^'  This  is  a  rifled  gun  for  shot  and  ball,  rifled  on  his 
celebrated  non-fouling  smooth  oval-bore  system,  giving  very  great 
accuracy  with  elongated  hoUow-ironted  or  solid  conical-shaped 
bullets ;  also  good  pattern  and  penetration  with  shot  of  any  size, 
and  which  has  neither  grooved  rifling  nor  choke-boring  to  ofler 
resistenoe  to  shot  or  ball,  and  consequently  prevents  leading  or 
fouling.  I  look  forward  to  the  trials  with  it,  and,  if  successful,  and 
the  price  is  moderate,  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  "  the 
Colindian  "  by  officers  proceeding  to  India,  and  by  planters  and 
shikarees  who  have  long  asked  for  such  a  weapon. 

Mr.  Charles  Duval^  author,  actor,  traveller,  showman,  continues 
to  delight  his  audiences  by  his  highly  entertaining  musical  mono- 
logue, now  being  so  cleverly  illustrated  by  this  versatile  and 
accomplished  artist.  The  **  thought-transference  feats  "  executed 
by  Miss  Lilian  Monitt  and  Mr.  C.  Morritt  are  simply  astounding, 
and  leads  one  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  one's  own  senses.     There 
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is  a  new  edition  shortly  coming  out  of  Mr.  Duval's  work^  With 
a  Show  through  Southern  Africa.  Those  who  like  pleasant  read- 
ing cannot  do  better  than  read  this  book,  which  shows  the  author 
to  be  a  keen  observer  of  men  and  manners. 

Mr.  Herman  Vezin  is  an  actor  the  play-going  public  see  too  little 
of.  One  of  the  most  finished  elocutionists  of  the  day,  and  an 
accomplished  actor,  he  is  now  playing  in  Dr.  Davy  and  Old 
Bachelors^  at  Toole's.  As  probably  these  pieces  will  not  run  much 
longer,  I  would  advise  all  who  can  appreciate  legitimate  acting 
to  visit  this  theatre ;  he  is  supported  by  a  capital  company,  which 
includes  Mr.  Felix  Morris,  who  bids  fair  to  become  as  great  and 
extraordinary  a  character  actor  as  Robson  was. 

Mr.  William  Holland  continues  to  give,  at  the  Albert  Palace, 
a  variety  of  entertainments,  including  a  Gat  Show  and  one  of  the 
best  Circuses  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen. 
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Every  Boy's  Annual.    Edited  by  Edmund  Routlbdgb.  London: 
Messors.  Boatledge  &  Sons. 

This  popalar  serial  does  its  best  to  keep  alive  among  the  youth 
of  England  the  traditions  of  the  army  and  the  fleet.  The  present 
yolame,  which  is  got  up  in  a  most  lavish  style,  and  forms  a  worthy 
gift  book,  contains  a  whole  series  of  well-illustrated  articles,  de- 
Boribing  the  achievements  of  both^  by  such  well-known  writers  as 
B.  Lowy  Major-General  Drayson,  and  others.  The  two  principal 
ninning  stories  are  Commander  Lovett  Cameron's  Adventures  of 
Herbert  Massey  in  Eastern  Africa^  and  Frith's  Hunting  of  the 
Hydra.  The  former  is  not  only  remarkably  clever  as  regards  plot, 
but  is  written  in  a  most  fascinating  style,  and  is  full  of  graphic 
scenes  of  African  adventure. 


EtfioBANT  Life  in  Kansas.    By  Percy  G.  Ebbut.    London: 
Messrs  Swan,  Sonnensohein,  &  Co. 

The  author  terms  this  a  ''  plain,  unvarnished  record  of  life  in  the 
Far  West,"  but  it  is  something  more  than  that.  In  describing  the 
career  of  a  family  which  emigrated  to  America  in  1870,  he  has  not 
only  set  before  the  reader  a  very  admirable  account  of  life  in 
western  America  in  general,  and  Kansas  in  particular,  but  has, 
moreover,  provided  plenty  of  adventure,  obviously  truthful  and 
''  unvarnished,''  but,  at  the  same  time,  far  from  being  **  plain  '* 
and  commonplace.  The  book  is  full  of  illustrations,  some  of  which 
are  rather  rough,  but  too  characteristic,  nevertheless,  to  be  severely 
criticised.  Without  being  pretentious,  it  is  one  of  the  best  books 
on  emigrant  life  we  have  read,  and  the  closing  chapter  on  advice  to 
would-be  emigrants  is  admirable  in  every  sense. 


My  First  Crime.    By  Gustave   MACt.    London ;  Vizetelly  & 
Co. 

Having  begun  to  grow  tired  of  imaginary  criminal  novels  written 
by  imitators  of  Gaboriau,  a  real  account  of  a  great  crime  tracked 
by  the  chief  of  the  Paris  Detective  Police  has  been  received  and 
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read  with  avidity  by  the  general  reader.  From  beginning  to  end 
the  interest  in  the  tracking  of  the  morderer  never  ceasesy  and  we 
imagine  there  will  be  few  who  will  read  the  book  who  will  be  able 
to  put  it  down  without  following,  with  breathlese  interest,  the  story 
to  the  close.  G-ustaye  Mac6  describes,  in  snch  a  graphic  and 
fascinating  manner,  the  details  of  the  first  crime  he  had  to  unearth, 
that  the  majority  of  his  readers  will  wish  for  more  of  his  subsequent 
exploits.  

Gassbll's  National  Library.     Edited  by  Professor  Morlet. 
Loudon :  Messrs.  Gassell. 

We  have  received  ten  little  volumes  of  the  National  Library 
started  by  Messrs.  Gassell  a  few  months  ago,  and  which,  in  the 
interval,  has  become  an  assured  success.  Dealing  with  travels, 
general  literature,  and  the  highest  and  yet  most  entertaining  pro- 
ductions of  di£ferent  ages,  they  are  well  adapted  for  portable 
libraries  for  soldiers  and  seamen,  particularly  the  latter,  and  we 
trust  that  their  merits  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of  those 
officially  concerned  in  this  matter. 


Manual  of  Lanouaobs.     By  Gaptain  Gharles  Slack.     London  : 
Messrs.  Simpkin  Marshal  and  Co. 

Most  persons  traversing  a  number  of  foreign  countries  in  a  harry 
have  felt  the  need  of  a  manual  that  would  take  up  little  room  in 
the  pocket  or  portmanteau,  and  would  contain  a  vocabulary  of 
the  useful  words  in  each.  Gaptain  Slack  has  supplied  this  want 
at  half-a-crown,  and  crammed  into  180  pages  the  vocabularies 
of  the  principal  European  and  Asiatic  languages.  It  is  quite  an 
astonishing  little  book,  and  if  every  Englishman  who  went  abroad 
bought  a  copy,  the  verdict  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  on  their 
return  would  be  that  they  would  never  part  with  Gaptain  Slack's 
manual. 
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The  fact  that  troops  can  be  more  easily  concentrated  than  opened 
out,  leads  us  first  of  all  to  a  consideration  of  outflanking.  The 
outflanking  operations  owe  the  importance  they  have  attained  in 
modem  warfare,  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  always  the  side 
which  was  from  the  first  superior  in  number  that  resorted  to  them. 
The  overlapping  of  the  enemy's  line  upon  the  wings  by  more  / 
nnmerous  forces  led  to  this,  or  it  might  be  a  greater  expansion^  ^"j 
which  the  belligerent  allowed  himself,  in  whom  a  feeling  of  superior 
security  and  strength  had  arisen,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  both 
conunanders  and  troops.  The  weaker  will  keep  his  masses  closer 
together,  and  will  avoid  that  separation  of  them  rendered  necessary 
by  an  outflanking  position. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  all  outflanking  movements  is  that,  if 
they  are  well  executed,  they  at  last  lead  to  the  whole  army  of  the 
enemy,  or  a  part  of  it,  being  caught  between  two  fires.  In  Scharn- 
horet  we  find  the  rule :  '*  Troops  attacked  upon  more  than  one 
side  may  be  regarded  as  defeated/'  It  is  not  a  rule  universally 
true,  yet  it  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  he  who  stands  between 
sevend  enemies,  approaching  him  firom  diffisrent  directions,  is  com- 
pelled to  an  eccentric  activity  that  splits  the  forces,  and  thus 
weakens ;  whilst  the  former  work  concentrically  and  gain  in 
strength. 
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The  further  adyantages  of  oatflanking  operations  with  separate 
and  independent  divisions  lie  in  their  expansion  in  the  given  space. 
First  of  all^  the  forces  can  more  readily  be  got  ready.  From  the 
first  they  can  be  massed  in  separate  groups.  To  two  or  three 
places  more  railways  run  than  to  one.  And  then  the  movement 
is  expedited  through  the  possibility  of  using  a  greater  nu^aber  of 
roads.  For  food-supplies  and  for  quarters  more  villages  and  more 
resources  of  the  country  are  available.  The  concentration^  also, 
upon  the  goal  towards  which  they  are  advancing  is  more  quickly 
effected.  The  menace  to  the  rear-communications  of  the  enemy, 
which  such  outflauking  and  overlapping  operations  cause,  may  be 
of  good  effect.  The  prospect,  that  in  case  of  a  disaster  he  may  be 
deprived  of  his  lines  of  retreat  or  his  means  of  subsistence  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  must  tend  to  disquiet  him. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  outflank  both  wings  of  the  enemy,  the 
rule  is  to  attack  the  most  sensitive  one.  The  general  circum- 
stances of  the  case  will  show  whether  this  shall  be  the  right  or 
left  wing.  Only  then  can  success  be  counted  upon.  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  a  simple  encircling  will  be  sufficient,  and  will 
cause  the  enemy  to  abandon  his  plans  and  leave  his  positions. 
But  simple  menacing  by  merely  taking  that  direction  will  not  be 
of  sufficient  effect,  unless  a  valuable  object  is  at  the  same  time 
seriously  endangered.  The  encircling  of  the  Prussian  army  massed 
on  the  Saale,  in  October  1806,  made  such  a  crushing  impression, 
because  the  great  depot  of  Naumburg,  which  lay  in  the  rear  of  the 
army,  was  thus  unexpectedly  lost.  The  news  penetrated  every- 
where, the  meaning  of  the  loss  was  evident  to  everyone,  and  thus 
the  disastrous  opinion  was  spread  that  the  army  was  defeated  before 
the  decisive  battle  had  begun. 

Outflanking  upon  both  wings  will,  when  carried  out  with  force, 
never  miss  its  effect.  It  threatens  the  enemy  with  complete  iso- 
lation and  imprisonment.  In  the  background  is  seen  the  hideous 
ghost  of  an  encircling-battle  and  a  surrender.  But,  as  a  rule, 
the  positive  danger  of  such  a  situation  is  over-estimated  ;  yet 
imaginary  evils  become,  in  war,  owing  to  their  moral  influence  and 
effect,  often  real  ones. 

The  principal  objection  to  all  outflanking  and  enveloping  move- 
ments is  the  same  which  is  true  of  all  operations  undertaken  by 
divided  and  separate  corps  for  the  attainment  of  single  objects, 
namely,  that  the  enemy  can  avail  himself  of  the  temporary  sepa- 
ration to  defeat  the  separate  divisions  before  they  unite. 

This  danger  certainly  exists,  but  it  is  moderated  to  a  great  extent 
by  attendant  circumstances.    The  first  of  such  circumstances  is 
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the  clearness  of  the  whole  movement.  The  object  is  brought  into 
the  centre,  and  is  visible  to  all.  All  the  commanders  of  the  sepa- 
rate divisions  of  the  army  know  that  they  can  only  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  whole  enterprise  by  unswervingly  advancing. 
By  this  means,  a  uniform  plan  of  action  is  guaranteed,  and  a 
mistake  is  not  well  possible.  When  Prince  Frederic  Charles  took 
the  outflanking  offensive  against  the  army  of  General  Ghanzy,  at 
Le  Mans,  he  only,  on  the  6th  January  1871  >  assigned  to  each 
corps  the  road  upon  which  it  should  advance.  Soon  the  enemy 
approached,  and  the  separate  columns  had  during  the  separation 
-each  to  fight  battles,  without  being  able  directly  to  support  one 
another.  The  orders  for  an  unswerving  advance  were,  however, 
issued  on  the  8th  January :  '*  For  all  the  attacking  movements 
which  have  been  ordered,  the  main  point  to  observe  is  this :  that 
the  quicker  and  the  more  decisively  the  single  columns  gain  ground 
towards  Le  Mans,  in  all  the  greater  embarrassment  must  the  iso- 
lated divisions  of  the  enemy  that  are  now  lying  between  our 
several  lines  of  march  come."  Thus  ran  the  order.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  concentria  outflanking  operations,  that  every  column  by 
its  own  progress  enhances  that  of  all  the  rest.  The  nearer  they 
^K>me  together,  the  more  effective  will  be,  of  course,  the  mutual 
-support  rendered.  This  latter  becomes  more  and  more  like  a 
joint  and  common  operation  upon  the  same  battle-field. 

That  everything  shall  turn  out  well,  an  adroit  choice  of  the 
object  to  be  attained  is  indispensable.  It  must  tally  with  the  net- 
work of  roads,  so  that  all  the  corps  shall  naturally  be  led  to  the 
rendezvous  upon  the  main  converging  roads.  If  the  operations  are 
HM>ndaGted  in  the  direction  of  and  upoi^  a  large  town,  as  was  the 
case  at  Le  Mans,  this  will,  as  a  rule,  be  the  case ;  for  populous 
places  form  centres  upon  which  great  lines  of  communication  con- 
verge. A  simple  plan,  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
is  an  earnest  that  the  inferior  commanders  will  act  to  the  purpose, 
even  when  orders  from  the  supreme  authorities  do  not  reach  them. 
Where  the  communication  between  the  general  in  command  and 
the  various  columns  of  the  army  is  impeded,  this  fact  is  significant. 
The  rendezvous  must  not  be  arranged  too  far  into  the  country 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  otherwise  the  risk  is  run  of  meeting  the 
enemy  with  his  combined  forces  before  reaching  the  goal. 

When,  on  the  22nd  July  1866,  the  Prussian  military  authorities 
•ordered  the  invasion  of  Bohemia,  they  fixed  the  vicinity  of 
Oitsobin  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  three  armies  which  were 
stationed  at  Dresden,  Gorlitz,  and  Neisse,  extending  over  forty 
miles  (German),  apart.    Field-Marshal  Benedek  was  already  ad- 
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vanoing  with  his  whole  army  in  a  oompaot  body  from  Moravia  to- 
the  Upper  Elbe,  in  order  to  throw  himself  between  those  single  and 
divided  masses,  so  as  to  defeat  them  in  detail.  Tet  all  the  same^ 
the  boldly  planned  union  was  effected.  But  this  movement  was 
sharply  criticised.  A  writer  of  Jomini's  school  said:  "'The  opening 
of  the  campaign  displays  on  the  part  of  the  Prussians  a  reckless 
disregard  of  all  the  principles  of  warfare."  Another  vehemently 
asserts: '^Prussia  marched,  without  there  being  any  occasion  for 
so  doing,  at  the  brink  of  a  precipice;  and  a  single  blow  delivered  by 
the  enemy  would  have  sufiBoed  to  hurl  it  into  the  abyss.  This  blow 
was  never  given.  It  was  a  mere  marvel  that  Prussia  was  saved 
from  defeatj  which,  under  the  circumstances,  would  have  entailed 
a  terrible  catastrophe.'^ 

In  quite  recent  times,  similar  opinions  have  been  expressed  in 
French  military  literature.  But  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
be  more  narrowly  scrutinised,  the  impression  of  a  reckless  and 
idle  hazard,  which  the  Prussian  military  movements  may  have 
raised  in  the  minds  of  distant  spectators,  completely  disappears.^ 
The  Austrians,  before  they  advanced,  were  posted  between  the 
towns  Weisskirchen,  Wildenschwert,  Gross-meseritsch  and  Lun- 
denburg,  in  Moravia.  Nine  or  ten  days  are  required  for  deploying 
within  this  space.  In  case,  which  was  actually  the  fact,  the  place 
of  rendezvous  were  removed  to  the  Upper  Elbe,  this  space  of  time 
would  be  increased  to  thirteen  days.  Had  they  started  on  the 
18th  June,  the  whole  Austrian  army  could  not  arrive  upon  the 
Upper  Elbe  before  the  80th.  From  Dresden  and  Neisse  to 
Oitschin  the  Prussians  would  at  most  have  had  eight  marches 
to  perform.  They,  too,  could  accordingly  complete  their  rendez* 
vous  on  the  80th.  Until  this  date,  only  detached  Austrian  corps 
could  possibly  confront  them,  and  not  the  whole  Austrian  army. 
But  the  Prussian  armies,  125,000  and  140,000  strong  respectively^ 
though  as  yet  detached,  were  each  superior  to  parts  of  the  Austrian 
army.  *^  This  was  therefore  no  random  hazard."  The  guarantee 
for  the  successful  issue  lay  in  the  proper  choice  of  the  object,, 
which  could  be  reached  before  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  was  on 
the  spot.  *'  True  that  the  position  of  the  Austrian  army  was  not 
then  clearly  perceived,  as  it  now  is ;  it  was  supposed — hni 
erroneously — that  a  great  part  of  it  would  be  met  with  in  Northern 
Bohemia,  and  great  difficulties  in  the  terrain  might  be  encoun- 
tered; but  he  who  in  tear  mil  always  be  perfectly  safe^  will 
hardly  ever  attain  his  object* 

•  MiHtairlWochen  Blatt,  1867,  No.  18. 
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The  period  of  danger  is,  as  a  rale,  confined  to  a  few  days.  Such 
tu  are  those  on  which  the  detached  columns  are  not  far  enough 
distant  to  be  able  to  elude  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers,  without 
prejudice  to  the  whole,  but  at  the  same  time  not  sufficiently  near 
for  mutual  support. 

If  one  of  them  be  defeated,  it  does  not,  on  that  account,  dis- 
appear from  the  scene  of  action.  The  modern  weapons  of  precision 
and  mode  of  fighting  render  rapid  and  complete  defeats,  such  as 
Olsuwiefs  on  the  10th  February  1814,  when  Napoleon  threw  him- 
self between  the  single  divisions  of  the  Silesian  army,  a  rarity.  The 
column  that  has  met  with  a  disaster  can  again  follow  the  victorious 
enemy,  when  he  desists  from  attacking  it  and  prepares  to  attack 
another.  Thus  they  will  always  be  able  to  facilitate  the  advance 
of  the  others. 

Extensive  operations  certainly  pre-suppose  uniformly  good 
generalship  in  the  case  of  all  the  detached  divisions  of  the  army. 
The  sole  supreme  command  is  confined  to  laying  down  the  object 
to  be  attained  and  the  general  principles  to  be  followed.  In  all 
other  details  the  judgment  and  energy  of  the  several  generals  in 
command  is  relied  on.  Great  independence  is  essential  to  them. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  every  army  that  is  capable  of  carrying  to  a 
successful  issue  bold  outflanking  and  concentric  operations. 

The  most  efiectual  counter  check,  on  the  part  of  the  defender  to 
these  outflanking  operations,  is,  under  all  circumstances,  an  action. 
This  summons  the  combatants  on  both  sides.  The  manceuvrea 
eease,  the  concentration  of  forces  upon  the  battle-field  takes  place, 
and,  if  the  tactical  encircling  is  successfully  eluded,  the  strategical 
has»  as  a  rule,  come  to  an  end.  An  apt  instance  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  operations  shortly  before  and  after  the  battle  of  Jena  and 
Auersiadt.  Napoleon  had  completely  surrounded  the  Prussians 
and  Saxons,  who  were  posted  behind  the  Saale,  near  Jena  and 
Weimar.  On  the  12th  October  1806,  his  cavalry  occupied  Naum- 
burg ;  on  the  18th,  Marshal  Davoust,  with  a  whole  army-corps, 
was  stationed  there  and  at  Eosen.  The  road  to  the  Elbe,  the 
direct  communication  with  the  Prussian  capital  and  the  heart  of 
the  monarchy,  was  cut.  But  on  the  same  day  the  last  doubts 
were  removed  as  to  the  whole  Prussian  forces  being  behind  the 
Saale.  Napoleon  at  once  made  all  preparations  for  the  battle  he 
had  sought.  Davoust's  corps  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  it. 
It  received  orders,  whilst  the  main  French  army  was  directed 
against  the  front  of  the  Prussians  at  Jena  and  Domburg,  to  make 
-a  circuit  from  Eosen  to  the  west,  and  attack  their  rear.  In  this 
position,  the  double  battle  of  14th  October  was  fought.    The  out- 
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flanking  exercised  the  desired  effect  of  spreading  confusion  in  the- 
Prussian  ranks.     But  it  ceased  as  soon  as  the  hattle  commenced. 

Marshal  Davoust  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  start  he  had 
of  the  enemy  towards  the  Elbe ;  the  French  army  pursued  the 
Prussians,  on    the   evening   of  the  battle,  not  much  beyond  the- 
battle-field  ;  the  latter  marched  the  whole  night  through.    Even 
though  they  were  at  first  unfortunate  in  their  choice  of  roads,  yet 
these  were  changed  the  next  day.     Glausewitz  has  pointed  out,  in^ 
an  excellent  treatise,  that  on  the  15th  and  16th  October  the  march 
to  Wittenberg  and  Dessau  would  have  been  possible,  and  the  road 
open  to  Berlin.*     It  required  only  presence  of  mind  in  order  to- 
turn  it  to  account.     The  case  is  rarer  where  an  army  is  outfianked 
by   the   enemy's   centre,   and   when    subsidiary   corps^   extending, 
further  afield   on  the  sides,  must  be  presupposed.     Only  in  this 
case  an  action  will  not  neutralise  the  outflanking.     Frequently  a 
resolute  stand  is  here  sufficient.     When,  on  6th  August  1870,  the 
French  began  their  retreat  from  the  frontier,  the  main  army  retiring, 
upon  Metz  was  outflanked  by  the  advance  of  the  Ilnd  German. 
Army  upon  Pont  k  Mousson,  and  the  Ilird  upon  Nancy,  which* 
was  supported  by  the  Ist  Army.      But  it  halted  on  the  French* 
Nied.     German  cavalry  patrols  discovered  it  there  on  the  evening' 
of  the  10th  August,  ready  to  accept  battle.     The  actual  effect  of 
this  manoeuvre  was  but  small,  because  the  position  on  the  Wied 
was  abandoned  on  the  11th,  and  the  retreat  continued;  and  as 
this,  moreover^  was  made  known  to  the  Germans  by  their  spies* 
on  the  12th. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  first  preparations  had  been  made  for 
wheeling  the  Ilnd  Army  into  the  line  Faulquemont-Vemy.  Had. 
they  held  out  longer,  the  French  would  have  ridded  themselves 
of  the  grand  outflanking  operation.  Cavalry,  and  the  advance- 
guards  of  the  Ilnd  Army  would  have  continued  their  advance  west» 
wards.  But  by  retreating  still  further,  a  way  could  have  been  out 
through  these.  In  influential  quarters,  the  summoning  of  a  division 
of  the  Illrd  German  Army  was  contemplated.  Had  the  engage- 
ments before  Metz  proved  more  serious  than  they  actually  were,, 
the  outflanking  operations  of  this  army  would  have  been  neutral- 
ised. The  instance  is  all  the  more  instructive,  as  the  outflanking 
was,  in  the  case  before  us,  an  extraordinarily  strong  movement 
Whole  armies  executed  it,  whilst,  as  a  rule,  only  head  or  flank 
corps  envelope  an  enemy  acting  on  the  defensive. 

*  The  meaBnres  taken  by  the  French  might  certainly  have  been  different  to  what 
they  were.  The  after  effeots  of  the  exertions  preceding  the  double  battle  wete 
making  themselveB  felt  in  their  case  also. 
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He,  accordingly,  who  in  war  finds  himself  outflanked  daring  the 
operations,  will  find  it  to  be  his  best  coarse  rapidly  to  force  his 
opponent  to  fight.  A  battle  collects  all  the  forces  into  one  place ; 
for  their  significance  for  the  issue  of  the  war  is  so  great  that  no 
assailant,  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  his  outflanking  man- 
<Buyre8,  would  be  willing,  on  the  battle-field,  to  dispense  with 
strong  divisions  of  his  army. 

If,  then,  it  be  in  bold  outflanking  manosuvres  that  the  greateet 
ftrengih  of  the  assailant  lies,  yet  the  side  acting  on  the  defensive 
is,  as  against  him^  in  no  wise  defenceless.  By  resolute  action  he 
can  deal  most  effectual  counter-strokes.  How  these  must  be  done, 
depends  upon  circumstances.  It  will  vary  according  as  the  out- 
flanking has  been  effected  only  on  one  wing  or  on  both. 

In  the  first  case,  an  advance  with  rapidly  collected  masses 
upon  the  part  of  the  enemy's  forces  which  for  the  moment  is  most 
menacing,  to  wit,  the  troops  executing  the  outflanking  move- 
ment, is  the  most  simple  operation.  If  the  blow  at  this  point 
does  not  succeed,  it  will,  at  all  events,  check  the  continuance  of 
the  menace,  and  restore  to  the  party  outflanked  by  the  other  his 
liberty  of  action.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attack  upon  the  corps 
advancing  against  the  front  fails,  the  situation  is  doubly  critical; 
for  the  outflanking  movement  has  meanwhile  been  uninterruptedly 
continued  and  rendered  more  effectual.  Bat,  certainly,  if  the  issue 
of  the  action  is  successful,  a  greater  result  can  be  achieved ;  for 
one  part  of  the  enemy's  forces  would  be  defeated  and  the  other 
cut  off  from  him  and  his  natural  communications  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

If  the  flank  has  been  turned  on  both  sides,  the  task  before  the 
outflanked  is  more  difficult.  Here,  too,  a  resolute  onslaught  upon 
one  of  the  enemy's  wings  can  frequently  bring  about  a  change.  If 
Field-Marshal  Benedek  could  have  conceived  what  was  before  him 
in  Northern  Bohemia,  and  had  in  consequence  marched  from 
Olmiitz  upon  Neisse  against  our  extreme  left,  he  would,  perhaps, 
not  have  won  the  campaign,  but  have  moved  the  early  battle-fields 
to  Silesia  instead  of  to  Bohemia.  But  such  operations  require,  from 
the  outset,  not  only  much  resolution  but  also  a  suitable  position. 
Benedek,  at  Olmiitz,  found  himself  not  as  yet  within  the  arc  of  the 
circle  described  by  the  Prussians,  but  opposed  to  the  head  of  one 
of  the  wings.  If  the  centre  be  attacked,  it  becomes  far  harder  to 
liberate  oneself,  since  in  this  position,  the  enemy  is,  as  a  rule,  in 
great  superiority,  either  in  numbers  or  efficiency.  An  advance 
against  his  centre  might,  it  is  true,  lead  to  the  expectation  of  being 
able  to  cut  the  enemy's  line  into  two  parts,  both  which  were  en- 
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gaged  in  the  outflanking  manoBavres,  and  with  this  object  in  yiew 
had  abandoned  their  natural  communications,  but,  on  the  other 
Bide,  there  exists  the  great  danger  that  the  circle  meanwhile  doses 
up  and  crushes  our  army  in  its  midst. 

Under  such  circumstances,  safety  is  often  found  in  employing  the 
Bame  forces  successively  against  several  enemies,  wheeling  first 
right  and  then  left,  keeping  the  several  groups  apart  firom  each 
other  by  vigorous  blows^  and  inflicting  upon  them  by  degrees  a 
number  of  separate  defeats,  which  in  efibct  are  similar  to  a  great 
battle. 

Thus  did  Napoleon  in  February  1814.  Frederic,  too,  with  the 
same  army,  defeated  first  the  French  at  fiossbach,  and  then  the 
Austrians  at  Leuthen.  Both  generals  availed  themselves  of  the 
possession  of  the  so-called  inner  lines,*  and  with  great  success. 
Now  if  the  advantages  of  the  inner  line  are  generally  spoken  of, 
this  is  not  correct ;  for  the  general  situation  of  the  army  forming 
the  inner  line  is  almost  always  a  very  critical  one.  Such  was 
Frederic's  in  the  autumn  of  1757,  and  Napoleon's  in  Feb  1814. 
An  advantage  could  only  be  said  to  exist,  in  so  far  as  that  the  same 
situation  would  be  still  more  critical  if,  for  any  reason,  the  to-and- 
fro  movement  between  the  various  groups  of  the  enemy  could  not 
be  employed.  The  army  too  shut  in  round  a  fortress  by  the  enemy, 
is  on  the  inner  lines,  without,  on  that  account,  being  able  to  con- 
sider its  position  an  advantageous  one. 

In  order  successfully  to  carry  out  the  to-and-fro  movement  between 
the  detached  masses  of  the  enemy,  suitable  distances  are  primarily 
necessary.  If  those  masses  are  far  away,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
force  any  of  them  to  fight^  and  the  others  are  of  necessity  lost  out 
of  sight,  so  that  they  can  follow  their  purposes  undisturbed.  Only 
when  they  are  given  credit  for  very  little  love  of  enterprise,  can 
they  be  left  without  harm  to  their  own  devices.  Thus  acted  the 
Great  King,  when,  in  1767,  he  turned  away  from  the  Austrians 
and  attacked  the  French.  But  even  the  Austrians,  in  spite  thereof^ 
in  spite  of  all  their  slowness,  conquered  Silesia  with  Breslau,  and 
Frederic  had  to  retake  it.  If  the  distances,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  too  short,  it  is  impossible  to  defeat  one  of  the  detached  and 
several  divisions  without  the  others  coming  up  to  its  aid.  In  the 
moment  when  this  takes  place,  the    advantage  of  the  movement 

*  General  Jomini  gives  the  foUowing  definition :  "  The  inner  lines  of  operatum  are 
such  as  an  army  forms  in  order  to  confront  several  lines  of  operation  of  the  enemy, 
but  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  varions  corps  can  approach  each  other,  and 
their  movements  be  combined,  before  the  enemy  can  oppose  to  them  greater  maasea 
of  troops." 
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on  the  inner  line  is  changed  into  the  disadvantage  of  being  sor- 
rounded  on  the  battle-field.  Accordingly,  in  order  that  inner  lines 
may  be  turned  to  successful  account,  moderate  dimensions  are 
required,  so  as  to  enable  one  of  the  detached  divisions  to  be  de- 
feated before  the  others  are  on  the  spot,  and  to  provide  that  these 
are  not  lost  sight  of.  If  detached  groups  are  nearer  together  than 
two  full  days'  marches,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  none 
of  these  can  be  defeated  separately.  Hereby  the  favourable  time 
for  action  upon  the  inner  line  becomes  much  restricted.  If  the  | 
advance  is  made  too  early,  there  is  danger  that  it  will  be  ', 
merely  beating  the  air;  if  it  be  made  too  late  in  the  course  of  ! 
4he  battle  we  are  caught  between  the  divisions  of  the  enemy,  / 
which  close  upon  us  on  all  sides.  This  state  of  things  impedes  I 
our  resolve  to  a  great  extent.  When  the  enemy  employs  his  { 
cavalry  properly,  it  will  rarely  be  possible  to  see  against  which  of  | 
the  approaching  opponents  we  must  turn  first.  But  clearness  is 
idonbly  necessary  when  everything  urges  to  prompt  action.  Only 
generals  of  great  determination  can  make  proper  use  of  the  inner 
lines.  The  irresolute  man  vacillates.  The  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  he  has  chosen  the  right  moment,  and  the  right  opponent, 
will  nip  his  operations  in  the  bud.  Even  Marmont,  the  clever 
deviser  of  Napoleon's  brilliant  operations  between  the  detached 
groups  of  the  Silesian  army,  before  that  period,  10-15th 
February  1814,  so  propitious  to  the  French  arms,  began^ 
xsonsidered  that  the  favourable  moment  had  passed  and  hesi- 
iated.  He  also  would  only  hame  devised,  and  not  executed,  the 
movement.  And  yet  Marmont  was  an  excellent  captain.  The 
original  intention  to  advance  resolutely  at  the  critical  moment  with 
the  inner  line,  results,  when  that  moment  has  not  been  found,  or 
has  been  missed,  in  a  final  relapse  into  the  defensive  and  the 
preliminary  adoption  of  a  central  position.  It  is  said,  in  favour 
of  this  latter,  that  from  it  we  can  equally  well  oppose  each  ap- 
proaching enemy,  and  can  take  the  ofiensive  in  all  directions  with 
the  same  prospects  of  success.  But  this  advantage  which  is 
4)lAimed  for  it  is  a  very  dubious  one.  It  is  either  great  uncertainty 
as  to  the  position,  or,  more  frequently,  a  want  of  resolution  on  the 
part  of  the  general  that  brings  armies  into  central  positions.  And 
thus  it  comes  about  that,  as  a  rule,  only  the  second  advantage 
claimed  for  it  is  of  practical  importance,  namely,  that  it  is  possible 
4o  run  away  with  equal  ease  in  all  directions. 

To  these  general  reasons  against  the  Successful  carrying  out  of 
operations  upon  inner  lines,  which  have  always  existed,  we  may 
add  also  particular  ones  suited  to  these  modern  times  of  ours. 


'   ■  W»J\ 
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I  The  belligerent  operating  upon  the  inner  line  is  only  advantaged' 
by  a  complete  victory  on  the  field,  for  pursuit  will  almost  always- 
f  he  impossible.     He  must  look  out  for  his  other  opponents. 

Now  it  has  been  asserted,  that  we  must  no  longer  reckon  upon 
short  annihilating  blows.  The  successes  of  Frederic  and  Napoleon 
^  ^ivvwv  '*y»  moreover,  in  a  time  when  the  independence  of  the  higher 
'  commands  was  not  nearly  so  general  and  so  developed  as  at  present.. 
In  those  days  it  was  more  allowable  to  reckon  upon  perplexing^ 
one  column  by  a  victory  gained  over  its  neighbour ;  and  throwing 
all  the  measures  of  the  enemy  into  confusion.  In  these  days 
that  is  impossible.  Now-a-days  we  must,  as  a  rule,  be  prepared 
for  an  obstinate  and  energetic  advance  of  all  the  enemy's  generals 
towards  the  centre  of  the  ground.  The  great  numerical  strength  of 
our  armies,  too,  renders  the  employment  of  inner  lines  a  matter 
of  difficulty.  For  this  prompt  concentration  and  rapid  evolutions 
of  the  troops  are  essential.  That  can  be  performed  with  one  or 
two,  but  not  with  ten  or  twelve  army  corps.  Such  masses  need 
more  freedom  of  movement  than  they  obtain  in  such  situations. 

One  advantage  is,  that  the  troops  upon  the  inner  lines  remain 
nearer  together,  and  ^e  influence  of  the  general  is  greater  than  it 
would  otherwisfji)^  The  latter  has  his  troops  more  under  control 
than  his  opponent  who  is  performing  outflanking  or  concentrated 
movements.  Uniformly  good  subordinate  commanders  are  not  so 
necessary  in  this  case  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  One  or 
two  dexterous  commanders,  to  oppose  those  hostile  groups  which^ 
for  the  time,  need  only  be  kep^  under  observation  or  notice,  are 
sufficient*  Napoleon,  in  the  days  of  Montmirail  and  Chateau 
Thierry,  only  needed  Marmont's  help,  in  order  to  keep  off  Bliicher^. 
whilst  Sacken  and  York  were  defeated.  But  all  the  greater  are 
the  demands  which  are  made  upon  the  supreme  commanders* 
Great  and  prompt  resolution,  extreme  energy,  bold  daring ;  these 
alone  lead  to  victory  when  one  sees  himself  to  be  surrounded  by 
strong  enemies. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  :  ii  is  more  difficult  to  bring  to  a- 
successful  issue  a  defensive  upon  the  inner  lines ^  than  to  execute 
an  outflanking  or  concentrated  attack*  Yet  true  it  is,  that  the 
considerations  which  lead  to  this  conclusion  are  not  attached  to  an 
abstract  and  propounded  case,  where  the  enemies  are  assumed  to  be 
equally  strong,  equally  valiant,  and  equally  well  led,  but  rather 
to  such  as  reality  shows  us,  where  it  is  only  one  party  that  is- 
fitted  for  the  outflanking  operation  owing  to  a  superfluity  of 
strength  or  energy. 

If  the  combatant  armies   in    their  manoouvres  confront  each. 
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othor  in  parallel  lines,  everything  will  depend  upon  who  is  the  first 
to  decide  upon  concentrating  great  masses  upon  a  single  point,  and 
hegins  and  carries  out  his  designs  with  the  greater  dexterity  and 
energy.  Therein  lies  the  sole  means  of  securing  a  superiority  by 
evolution.  All  the  rest  must  be  left  to  the  battle.  In  the  on- 
slaught against  the  enemy's  centre,  in  order  to  rout  him,  there 
will  be  the  danger  of  being  outflanked,  and  of  seeing  the  corps 
hurrying  up  from  the  enemy's  wings,  appear  on  our  own  flanks. 
In  such  a  case  we  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  content  with 
the  lesser  success,  and  direct  our  concentrated  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  wing.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  defeating  it,  outflanking 
operations  can  next  be  directed  against  the  rest. 

An  attack  upon  the  strategical  flank  of  the  enemy  will  always 
have  the  great  advantage  of  compelling  him  hastily  to  collect  his 
forces  in  a  direction  which  is  for  him  at  once  inconvenient  and 
unforeseen.  BenedeVs  march  from  Olmiitz  upon  Neisse,  which  we 
have  here  taken  as  an  instance,  would  have  been  productive  of 
similar  efiects.  The  massing  of  the  Prussian  forces  between 
Dresden  and  Neisse  could  not  have  been  effected  without  difficulty. 
But  only  peculiar  circumstances  render  such  an  operation  on  a 
grand  scale  possible. 

The  defender  may  sooner  turn  once  upon  the  flank  of  the  as- 
sailant, if  he  has  taken  up  a  flank  position  specially  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  be  marches  by.  The  strong  combatant  will  certainly  not 
resort  to  this  means,  but  simply  bar  his  opponent's  way.  But  the 
weak  may  successfully  make  use  of  it.  When  street-boys  fight, 
and  the  one  who  has  been  defeated  posts  himself  at  the  comer  of 
the  next  street,  in  order  to  fall  upon  the  victor  again  from  the 
side  ;  this  is  a  picture  of  the  flank  position.  We  should  describe 
this  certainly  as  being  a  tactical  flank  position.  But  the  same 
picture  may  be  readily  transferred  to  extended  strategical  con- 
ditions. The  flank  position  does  not  block  the  way  of  the 
enemy,  but  lies  dose  to  it,  whilst  commanding  it.  When  Napo- 
leon, in  the  early  part  of  October  1806,  wished  to  advance  from 
Franconia  by  way  of  Hof,  Schleiz,  and  Saalfeld  to  Saxony,  and 
the  Prussian  army  was  posted  behind  the  Saale,  it  had  taken  up  a 
flank  position. 

Glausewitz  says,  with  reference  to  this :  *'  The  position  behind 
the  Saale  was  a  flank  position  such  as  is  seldom  found;  it  promised 
excellent  conditions  for  a  battle." 

He  adds  the  following  explanation :  '*  The  prime  condition  of' 
a  flank  position  is,  that  the  enemy  cannot  evade  it,  but  must  respect 
it.    This  condition  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  fulfil,   and  yet  it 
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T^as  here  completely  satisfied.  For  the  French  had,  between  the 
Saale  and  Bohemia,  such  a  narrow  strip  of  country  for  their  commn- 
nications,  and  this  communication  with  reference  to  the  Saale  lay 
BO  entirely  at  the  side,  that  they  could  not  possibly  advance 
without  going  in  quest  of  the  Prussian  army  behind  the  Saale. 
The  second  condition  of  a  flank  position  is,  that  in  a  battle  itself 
it  may  hold  out  such  advantages  that  it  is  worth  while  to  take 
it.  Now  the  valley  of  the  Saale  is  a  deep  cutting  in  mountainous 
country,  and  such  as  the  enemy  could  only  pass  in  detached  columns. 
On  the  left  bank,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  level  fruitful  plateau,  which 
allowed  our  army  to  make  the  most  precise  evolutions.  Whilst 
small  divisions  of  our  army  occupied  the  Saale  valley  itself,  and 
were  able  to  offer  a  comparatively  long  resistance,  our  army  was 
able  to  throw  itself  upon  that  portion  of  the  enemy's  army  that 
7)romised  the  greatest  advantages.''^  The  enemy  fought  with  his 
back  to  the  steep  precipice  of  the  Saale^  scarcely  occupying  snffi- 
oient  room  to  develop ;  he  fought  with  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
in  his  rear,  and,  at  the  side,  the  loop-hole  of  escape  into  the  Voigt- 
land,  through  which  he  must  retreat." 

It  is  the  nature  of  a  flank  position  that  it  unexpectedly  compels 
the  enemy  to  develop  himself  for  battle  in  a  given  direction,  and 
at  a  given  place  where  he  has  not  intended,  and  where,  accord- 
ingly, in  all  probability  it  is  extremely  unwelcome  to  him.  He 
abandons  his  road  thereby,  cuts  himself  ofi*  from  all  his  natural 
communications,  and  develops  himself  on  his  flank,  in  order  to 
fight  his  opponent  in  a  disadvantageous  situation.  He  has,  at  the 
same  time,  unknown  to  himself,  begun  a  flank  march,  and  is,  to 
his  own  surprise,  interrupted  in  it.  Where  a  flank  march  is  in- 
tended, it  is  the  rule  to  change  from  one  road  to  another  lying 
sidewards,  having,  however,  as  a  rule,  the  same  direction  only 
when  in  actual  sight  of  the  enemy.  In  this  case,  the  combatant 
does  not  cut  himself  off  from  his  retreat,  whilst  he  who  is  com- 
pelled to  face  round  to  a  flank  movement  of  the  enemy  will 
'have  him  permanently  on  his  side.  When,  accordingly,  the  attack 
fails,  it  is  difficult  to  retire  with  safety. 

But,  in  order  to  be  attended  with  favourable  results,  various 
conditions  in  the  flank  position  must  be  fulfilled.  The  enemy 
approaches  in  a  certain  breadth ;  if  he  perceive  early  enough  the 

*  Unfortuiuttely  there  was  also  here  instanced  what  we  have  said  of  eentnl 

positions  in  general.    The  hesitation  as  to  when  and  in  what  direction  the  offensiTe 

shonld  be  taken  lasted  until  it  was  too  late  to  take  the  offensiye,  and  a  retreat  was 

decided  upon,  when  the  army  was  suddenly  overtaken  by  the  enemy,  and  totaUy 

'  defeated. 
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flank  positioDyit  will  be  easy  for  him  to  give  the  heads  of  bis  march- 
ing columns  another  direction  in  time,  and  to  avoid  the  principal 
disadvantages  which  it  might  impose  upon  him.  A  flank  position 
is  well  chosen,  when  the  enemy  must  defile  past  it  on  a  single  road» 
That  is  the  case  after  he  has  just  passed  a  great  river,  and  has 
only  a  single  bridge  behind  him.  In  such  a  case,  to  go  out  of  hi» 
way  will  be  highly  disadvantageous  to  him.  The  flank  position, 
moreover,  exposes  the  flank  to  the  assailant  when  marching  up 
against  him.  The  flank,  then,  must  either  find  a  natural  protection 
in  the  country,  or  lie  so  retired  and  hidden  that  the  enemy 
cannot  surround  it.  Finally,  the  impediment  which  a  flank  posi- 
tion must  have  before  its  front,  for  its  own  safety,  must  not  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  an  attack  being  made  upon  the 
enemy  when  he  defiles  past.  But  we  must  always  be  prepared 
for  this;  for  not  merely  the  intention  that  has  been  previously 
entertained,  but  carelessness  also  can  lead  hereto. 

All  these  manifold  conditions  are  seldom  fulfilled,  and  therefore 
eflectual  flank  positions,  such  as  that  of  General  von  Werder  at 
Vesoul  against  the  march  of  Bourbaki  upon  Belfort  in  January 
1871,  and  that  of  Osman  Pasha  at  Plevna  on  the  side  of  the 
Bussian  advance  across  the  Balkans  in  the  summer  of  1871  y  are 
exceptions. 

Here,  also,  it  is  not  the  position,  but  the  weight  of  the  mass  of  f 
soldiery   occupying  it,  that  is  decisive  for  the   issue.      A  weak 
opponent  may  take  up  a  flank  position.     All  he  will  attain  will 
be,  that  he  will  be  there  watched  over  by  subordinate  forces,  whilst 
his  opponent  quietly  pursues  his  aims,  instead  of  abandoning  them* 
When  Prince  Frederic  Charles  with  the  Ilnd  Army  advanced  upon 
Le  Mans  on  the  6th  January  I87I9  the  French  division  of  Curten 
appeared  at  St.  Amand  upon  his  left  flank,  almost  in  his  rear,    1 
without  checking  the  general  operations  for  a  single  day.    It  was^   I 
not  feared,  that  is  the  truth. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  save  time,  or  where  a  combatant  will 
only  allow  the  enemy  to  be  apprised  of  his  intentions  to  a  certain 
extent  before  he  himself  adopts  decisive  measures,  he  can  tem- 
porarily avail  himself  of  a  flank  position.  If  his  object  has  been 
attained,  and  his  adversary  forced  to  develop  his  strength,  he 
abandons  it  before  he  is  attacked.  This  was  the  object  of  General 
von  Werder's  position  at  Vesoul ;  in  this  manner,  the  Prussians 
might  possibly,  on  October  6th,  1806^  have  esoaped  from  Napo- 
leon's embrace  on  the  Saale,  and  the  French,  in  August  1870,  on 
the  Wied,  have  hindered  that  of  the  Germans.  But  herein  we 
shall  always  have  to  hold  out  to  the  last  moment,  and  not  allow 
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it  to  pass  by  unnoticed,  whioh  it  readily  does.     Such  action,  accord- 
ingly^ always  involyes  great  hazards. 

Moreover,  not  only  the  assailant  in  the  face  of  a  flank  position, 
but  the  defender  also  in  it,  will  be  obliged  to  cut  himself  ofip  from 
his  natural  communications.  If  now  he  will  manoeuvre  out  of  his 
flank  position,  he  must  possess  great  freedom  of  action,  be  in  his 
own  country,  or  in  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  country  that  he  has 
made  subservient  to  himself. 


In  all  manoeuvring  in  war  a  special  regard  must  be  paid  to 
such  roads  and  railways,  upon  which  reinforcements  of  men, 
ammunition,  and  commissariat  are  conveyed  to  the  front,  and  upon 
which  the  sick  and  wounded  are  conveyed  to  the  rear,  us  well  as  to 
all  such  along  which,  in  case  of  a  disaster,  aid  can  be  found.  But 
these  considerations  paid  to  ''  lines  of  communication,''  and  to  the 
natural  *'  line  of  retreat,"  must  not,  in  a  vigorous  campaign,  be 
the  all-decisive  ones.  Attention  can  only  be  paid  to  them  in  so  far 
as  they  do  not  prejudice  the  advancement  of  our  own  positive  inten- 
tions, which  are  directed  to  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy.  He  who 
talks  much  about  retreating  when  about  to  attack,  would  do  better 
to  remain  at  home.  He  who  is  victorious,  secures  at  once  his  lines 
of  communication,  and  his  lines  of  retreat,  and  the  defeated  comba- 
tant also  often  reaches  them,  though  with  difficulty,  because 
•defeat  quickens  his  steps,  whilst  the  victor  rests  upon  the  scene 
of  his  triumphs.  At  Zomdorf,  by  a  bold  march  from  the  ''  Drewit* 
zer  Haide  "  to  Klein-Camin  round  the  left  wing  of  the  Prussian 
army,  the  Russians  regained  the  natural  retreat  to  their  home, 
which  they  had  previously  lost.  Frederic,  after  the  defeat  of 
Hochkirch,  first  marched  off  between  both  the  wings  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  which  were  prepared  to  surround  him,  to  Klein- 
Bautzen,  and  then  executed  a  flank  march  to  Oorlitz,  in  order 
to  restore  his  communications.  The  eye  of  the  general  should 
gaze  before  him,  and  not  look  back  for  help  and  ways  of  safety. 

However,  an  unnatural  arrangement  in  respect  of  the  arteries 
•of  an  army,  for  the  lines  of  communication  must  be  regarded 
as  such,  is  never  convenient.  They  are  best  placed  behind  the 
centre  and  at  right  angles  to  the  front  which  is  taken.  They 
are  thus  best  protected  from  the  edemy,  and  can  be  easily 
reached  by  all  the  troops.  The  enemy  that  will  threaten  them 
must  get  far  round  the  wing.  An  oblique  front  situation  is  in 
80  far  dangerous,  as,  one  wing  has  a  more  difficult  commu- 
nication with  the  rear,  and  the  enemy  on  one  side  can  with 
greater   ease   operate    against  the   rear   connections.     Most  un* 
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favourable  is  that  case  where  the  line  of  communioation  runs 
from  a  wing,  or  even  from  a  flank ;  because,  in  this  case,  its 
protection  by  the  army  ceases,  and  special  measures  must  neces* 
sarily  be  taken  for  its  defence.  Sut  these  drain  the  army 
nnnecessarily  of  strength.  Only  in  the  rarest  cases  will  a  strong 
body  of  troops  be  restricted  to  a  single  road  of  communication. 
We,  in  civilised  countries,  prefer  to  assign  its  own  line  of  march 
to  every  army  corps.  Behind  it  follows  the  baggage,  and  then 
the  reinforcements  and  stores  of  all  descriptions  from  home;  it 
becomes  a  line  of  communication,  which  is  permanent.  And 
under  propitious  circumstances,  and  where  armies  are  not  too 
large,  each  corps  has  an  artery  of  communication  behind  it,  for 
its  own  exclusive  use."^  Only  where  a  deeper  invasion  has 
been  made  into  the  enemy's  country,  are  all  these  lines  of  com- 
munication united  into  a  single  line  of  railway  for  the  whole 
anny ;  for  several  parallel  lines  of  rail,  all  leading  in  the  same 
direction,  are  rarely  met  with. 

As  the  to-and-fro  traffic  upon  the  rear  lines  of  communioation 
is  perpetual,  and  as  many  arrangements  have  to  be  made   upon 
them,  which  are  of  a  permanent  nature,  it  is  not  easy  to  remove 
them  elsewhere.     Such  removal  can,  at  all  events,  only  be  effec- 
ted after  a    considerable  time.     Attention  must,    accordingly,   be 
paid  to  this   when   executing  movements.      If  corps  cross  each 
other  at  the  front,   this   will  naturally   entail   a  crossing  on  the 
respective  lines  of  communication,  unless  the  complete  exchange 
of  one  line  for  another  be  allowed.     Crossings  of   baggage  and 
transports  on  the  march    always   lead   to    errors   and    collisions. 
An  iteration  in    the  arrangement  of   a  corps,  which    has   taken 
place  at  the  front,  is  not  always  communicated  to  the  rear  com- 
munication with  sufficient  promptitude    to   prevent   the   baggage 
waggons  &o.  going  wrong.     If  an  interruption  in  the  movements 
ensues,  the  general  must,  in   each   case,  restore  to  each  division 
its  old  order  and  sequence   from   one  wing  to  the    other.     The 
evolutions  effected  by  the  army  often  afford   opportunity  for  this 
to  be  done.     But  the  general  must  not  consider    himself  bound 
to   the    original    arrangement.     Inconveniences   are   not   serious 
disadvantages.     In  modem  times,  troops  are  only  dependent  upon 
their  lines   of  communication   in   respect   of  their   ammunition, 
which  must,  of  course,  be  brought  up  from  the   base   and  upon 
the  railway.     In  all  other  respects  there  is  great  liberty  of  action^ 

*  This  is  also  in  hannony  with  the  administratiTe  independence  of  an  army 
tarpB  that  has  to  proTide  for  its  own  maintenance,  and  is  in  this  respect  only 
dependent  upon  the  Oher  Kommando,  so  far  as  general  dispositions  are  conoemed. 
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and  coDseqnently  a  tuming  of  the  flank,  the  rear  and  the  lines 
of  communication  threatened,  is,  in  these  days,  of  not  nearly  so 
mnch  effect  as  in  former  times,  when  it  was  often  absolutely 
decisive  for  the  issue.  Especially  never  again  will  the  simple 
geometrical  cutting  off  of  a  line  of  communication  be  of  effect^ 
or,  at  all  events,  only  in  quite  rare  cases. 

Moreover,  for  a  natural  line  of  retreat,  a  line  of  communication 
lying  at  right  angles  behind  the  centre  of  the  front  is  the  most 
agreeable ;  for  an  army  forced  to  retire  chooses  this  direction 
before  all  other.  Every  other  is  a  disadvantage,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  attendant  upon  controlling  troops  in  such  moments,  yet, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  so  great  a  one  that  the  safety  of  the  army 
would  be  thereby  jeopardised.  Lines  of  communication  and 
retreat  may,  though  they  need  not  always^  coincide.  The  first  lead 
back  to  the  original  sources  of  strength,  the  others  thither,  where, 
at  the  moment,  an  increase  of  strength  is  to  be  sought.  The 
terrain  plays  in  military  movements  only  an  insignificant  part, 
as  its  peculiarities  almost  always  affect  both  parties  equally. 
Wherever  the  enemy  stirs,  we  oblige  ourselves  to  follow  suit 
with  our  army.  The  network  of  roads  is  decisive  for  the  point 
at  issue. 

Oreat  wars  are  inseparable  from  great  roads  of  communication.. 
The  defender  who  retires  can,  it  is  true^  turn  the  terrain  to  account 
by  destroying  bridges  and  roads.  When  General  von  Zastrow, 
on  the  20th  December  1870,  wanted  to  advance  from  Auxerre 
upon  the  Upper  Loire  in  order  to  support  the  Ilnd  German  Army, 
he  found  all  the  roads  rendered  impassable  in  such  a  systematic 
way,  that  his  operation  appeared  well-nigh  impracticable.  But 
time  is  necessary  for  such  works  of  destruction.  Temporary 
interruptions  we  are  accustomed  to  overcome  in  these  days.  In 
order  that  the  assailant  may  not  allow  himself  to  be  disadvantaged 
by  Uie  state  of  the  country,  it  will  be  the  wisest  course  for  him  to 
push  ahead,  and  keep  his  adversary  constantly  employed. 

Movements  begin  at  great  breadth,  and  with  troops  distri* 
buted  upon  as  many  roads  as  possible.  Wherever  practicable, 
the  corps  divide,  utilizing  as  many  convenient  byeways  as  possible. 
Upon  the  point  where  the  cavalry  discovers  the  approaching  or 
stationary  enemy,  the  marching  columns  close  together.  Manoeu- 
vring begins.  An  outflanking  operation,  or  an  attack  by  the  main 
body  upon  a  wing  or  the  flank,  is  begun.  The  enemy  replies  with 
like  measures.  He  escapes  being  surrounded,  changes  his  direction 
or  his  front,  adopts  a  flank  position^  and  abandons  it  because  the 
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prospects  of  the  threatened  battle  appear  too  critical.  He  is  par- 
saedy  and  falls  back,  but  perceives  himself  to  be  even  more  deeply 
involved  in  brashes  with  the  enemy.  The  troops  draw  even  closer 
together. 

The  intention  to  make  everything  as  comfortable  as  possible  for 
them  is  seen  to  be  impracticable.  The  baggage  must,  with  the 
exception  of  the  most  indispensable  part  of  it,  be  left  behind.  It 
is  left  at  places  whence  it  can  later  be  brought  up  with  ease.  By 
this  means,  the  roads  immediately  behind  the  leading  corps  are  free, 
and  others  can  follow  in  the  same  direction,  and  are  possibly 
enabled,  when  the  expected  battle  takes  place,  to  support  the  fore- 
most on  the  same  day.  It  may  happen  that  even  two  armies  pur- 
sue the  same  direction  upon  a  certain  number  of  roads.  The 
leading  army  had,  perhaps,  to  execute  a  grand  outflanking  move- 
ment. The  enemy  has  shown  himself  here  in  greater  strength 
than  was  expected ;  a  reserve  army  must  as  speedily  as  possible  be 
sent  to  its  assistance,  in  order  that  the  first  advantages  be  not  lost. 
The  army  which  is  leading,  removes  its  baggage  quite  out  of  the 
line  of  march  of  the  army  supporting  it.  It  despatches  it  to  roads 
which  form  the  rear  communications  of  its  wing  corps,  and 
'^  echelons  "  them  there,  where  they  can  always  find  their  way  back 
again  to  their  corps.  0.r  it  draws  them  up  close  to  itself,  empties, 
when  any  lengthened  advance  is  out  of  the  question,  the  commis- 
sariat columns  into  magazines,  or  upon  the  waggons,  which  in  this 
case  are  more  heavily  laden,  and  which  each  troop  keeps  immediately 
by  it,  and  sends  them  back  by  circuitous  roads.  Every  means  of 
keeping  the  roads  clear,  and  making  room  for  the  movement  of  the 
combatant  columns,  is  right  to  adopt  in  such  moments.  The  village 
camps  (ortschaftslager)  become  more  and  more  like  simple  bivouacs. 
Such  a  state  of  things  cannot,  of  course,  last  long.  Without  an 
action,  the  two  sides,  that  have  approached  each  other  so  closely, 
no  longer  part. 

The  battle  cuts  the  knot.  The  defeated  combatant  endeavours 
to  escape.  The  victor  will  again  catch  him  up.  But  in  order  to 
effect  this,  and  to  get  more  rapidly  ahead,  he  must  leave  his  con- 
fined position  and  distribute  his  masses  over  a  larger  space,  where 
they  find  more  roads.  Baggage  and  columns  are  brought  up; 
the  troops  have  latterly  been  badly  provided  for,  and  they  must  be 
accommodated  in  more  roomy  quarters.  And  then,  again,  the 
enemy  has  recovered  and  halted.  Again  there  ensues  a  concen- 
tration of  forces,  and  another  battle  ensues. 

Thus  the  movements  of  armies  are  seen  to  be  a  constant  separa'^ 
tion  and  union.      For  both,  the  right  moment  must  be  chosen. 

VOL  xni.  9 
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If  the  forces  are  collected  together  too  soon,  it  will  be  imperatiTe 
to  part  them  again,  or  otherwise  to  march  with  closed  ranks  in  a 
narrow  space,  and  npon  few  roads.  And  then,  in  such  a  case,  the 
advantage  of  the  union  of  the  forces  is  neutralised,  either  owing  to 
the  front  having  to  be  extended  afresh^  or  owing  to  too  great  depth 
in  the  marching  order.  The  commander  that  keeps  his  troops  too 
long  concentrated,  overlooks  the  fiict  that  the  life  of  the  army 
demands  space.  He  who  is  too  late  in  collecting  his  forces,  or 
separates  them  again  too  soon,  exposes  himself  to  the  defeat  of  his 
detached  divisions.  Laws  for  the  combination  of  movement  and 
battle  do  not  exist.  The  simplest  manoouvres  are  the  best ;  what 
is  required  is  not  to  display  art,  but  to  defeat  the  enemy.  A  carefol 
study  of  the  map,  with  compass  in  the  hand,  is  the  best  means  of 
solving  the  task.  Battle  demands  a  collection  of  all  the  forces. 
But  it  is  necessary  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  every  concentration 
of  troops  is  inseparable  from  hardships  and  privations  for  them, 
that  quarters  and  provisions  &il,  and  that  diseases  find  a  fruitful 
soil.  Separation  is  therefore  preferable,  but  it  must  guarantee 
unity  of  action  at  the  crisis.  //  i«  not  the  massing,  but  the  co- 
operation of  troops  that  is  essential  in  war. 

9.— The  Action. 

When  Clausewitz  describes  to  us  the  strategical  position  of  the 
Prussian  troops,  in  their  flank  position  behind  the  Saale  in  October 
1806,  as  being  favourable,  and  Napoleon's  advance  between  the 
Saale  and  the  Bohemian  frontier  as  a  hazardous  undertaking,  we 
are  forced  to  ask  ourselves  what  reason  the  Emperor  had  for 
putting  himself  in  such  a  situation,  and  how  he  ever  managed  to 
emerge  from  it  victorious.  The  answer  is  simple.  He  was  certain^ 
under  aU  circumstances^  of  his  superiority  in  action.  The  superior 
numbers,  the  military  experience  and  tactics  of  his  troops,  and  the 
reliance  upon  his  own  strength,  gave  him  the  confidence  that, 
wherever  and  howsoever  a  collision  came,  he  must  eventually 
be  victorious.  Such  a  feeling  enormously  facilitates  strategical 
ventures.  Though  the  combatant  has  retreat  at  his  side,  and  at 
his  rear  a  frontier  or  a  river,  be  he  obliged  to  fight  with  a  false 
front,  let  the  lines  of  communication  be  unfavourable  for  him^  aU 
these  circumstances  are  not  worth  mentioning^  if  he  is  the  stronger 
on  the  field  of  action.  The  pre-eminent  importance  of  the  action 
in  war  is  evidenced  by  all  experience  and  by  the  history  of  every 
campaign.  We  are  not  here  treating  of  any  particular  action,  but 
of  action  generally,  in  order  to  examine  its  nature  more  closely. 

''  L'arme  a  feu  cest  tout,  le  reste  ce  nest  rien"  is  a  saying  of 
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Napoleon,  of  whom  it  has  frequontly  been  said  that  he  conceived 
hiB  strength  to  lie  in  the  bayonet  attack  of  great  masses.  If  we 
refleoty  that  in  these  days  great  effects  can  be  produced  with  the  rifle 
up  to  more  than  1,000  metres,  and  with  artillery  to  the  dooble  and 
treble  distance,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  above  cited  maxim.  Our  modern  actions  are  decided  by  great 
masses  of  projectiles  hurled  simultaneously  at  the  enemy.  Too 
strong  metaphore  are  employed  when  ^'covering  the  ground  with 
lead,"  ''sweeping  the  field  with  bullets,'*  and  so  on,  are  spoken  of. 
But  in  general  terms  the  nature  of  the  case  is  hereby  aptly  ex- 
pressed ;  for  when  a  battle  rages  near  at  hand,  it  is  impossible  for 
anyone  to  stand  upright  and  uncovered  for  any  length  of  time,  or 
even  to  show  himself  on  horseback.  Only  a  would-be  suicide  may 
attempt  it,  for,  as  is  well  known.  Death  never  takes  such  as  offer 
themselves  to  him.  Thick  masses  of  riflemen,  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  in  groups  forming  a  long  consecutive  chain,  send  in  our 
modem  infantry  engagements,  against  each  other  continuous  streams 
of  blue  pellets,  until  the  one  side  gives  way.  The  unsuccessful 
attempts  made  with  mitrailleuses  are  a  symbol  of  our  modem  mode 
of  wurfare.  Machines  are  now  desired  which  would  unceasingly 
strew  balls^  like  drills  sowing  grains  of  com.  Yet  all  the  same,  the 
legend  of  bayonet  charges — which  Suwarow  neatly  put  as  follows, 
"  The  bullet  is  a  fool,  but  the  bayonet  is  wise," — is,  in  these  days, 
of  deep  importance.  The  rifle  causes  losses  in  the  enemy's  ranks, 
and  the  bayonet — that  is  the  close  approach — ^increases  the  impres- 
sion which  the  former  causes,  by  inculcating  terror.  Both  must  go 
hand-in-band ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  annihilation  of  the  enemy's 
wamors.  as  annihilation  Q£..hifi,^purage,  that  is  to  be  aimed  at. 
The  victory  is  won  as  soon  as  the  conviction  has  been  brought 
home  to  the  adversary  that  he  has  lost  the  day.  This  conviction  he 
will,  in  spite  of  all  the  fertility  of  the  rain  of  bullets,  never  gain,  so 
long  as  the  combatants  remain  at  the  same  respectful  distance  from 
each  other.  On  the  contrary,  should  the  enemy  approach,  the  proof 
is  given  him  that  all  his  firing  does  not  prevent  the  other  from 
coming  to  close  quarters  with  him.  The  danger  presents  itself 
to  him  in  a  threatening  shape.  If,  then,  from  the  last  position 
taken,  a  decisive  msh  is  made,  without  any  intermediate  halt, 
the  enemy  will,  as  a  mle,  consider  himself  defeated,  and  give 
way.  This  msh  is  called  a  bayonet-charge,  although  the  bayonet 
has,  as  a  rule,  little  to  do  with  the  matter.^    His  still  irresistible 


*  In  actioDB  which  take  place  m  viUages  and  m  woods,  when  the  combatants 
ecme  to  dose  quarters  unexpectedly,  it  is  still  employed. 
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strength  lies  in  the  conviction  forced  upon  the  adversary^  that 
a  body  of  men  which  possestes  the  energy  to  force  its  way  through 
a  deadly  shower  of  projectiles  will,  at  a  push,  certainly  possess  the- 
requisite  energy  to  finish  him  off  with  cold  steel  if  he  awaits  its 
approach.    The  shaddering  fear  of  death  drives  him  to  flight. 

In  the  Bussian  army^  the  manrellous  efficacy  of  the  hayonet 
is  preached  evcD  in  these  days.  When  illustrious  writers,  m 
dealing  with  it,  recommend  a  storm  by  compact  bodies,  the 
doctrine  is  carried  too  far.  Bayonets  must  only  be  employed  in- 
cases where  confusion  or  want  of  a  clear  view  lames  the  enemy's- 
fire.  In  a  thick  wood,  or  at  night,  it  will  be  better  to  push  forward 
with  columns,  than  to  direct  an  ineffectual  artillery-fire  among  the 
trees  or  into  the  darkness,  But,  otherwise,  it  is  necessary  to  break 
up  into  loose  order.  The  rush  in  skirmishing  order  betrays  also  a 
higher  degree  of  bravery,  because  in  it  the  individual  is  more  inde* 
pendenti  and  is  not  carried  away  so  much  by  the  whole  as  in  close 
order*  Herein  is  expressed,  not  the  strength  of  dogma,  but  th& 
strength  of  the  collective  training  of  the  soldiery,  whether  they  are* 
capable  of  a  resolute  bayonet-charge  or  not. 

But  a  breaking  up  into  skirmishing-order  must  never  take  plaoa 
prematurely.  A  body  of  men  broken  up  into  clusters  of  riflemen 
is  lost  to  control ;  the  command  their  leader  has  over  them  i& 
considerably  diminished.  It  is  hard  to  manoeuvre.  A  battalion  in 
close  order  can  at  the  word  of  command  wheel  right,  left,  forwards 
and  backwards;  but  a  company,  fighting  as  a  cluster  of  riflemen,  can- 
not, although  only  a  quarter  as  strong.  The  impulse  for  a  further 
advance  during  the  action  is,  as  a  rule,  given  by  fresh  contingents 
coming  up  in  a  compact  body;  for  the  resolve  generally  proceeds 
from  the  commanders,  and  these  now  have  only  complete  control 
over  compact  bodies.  They  are  the  tools  of  their  will.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  campaign  of  1870,  because  as  yet  our  soldiers  were 
not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  new  long-distance  rifles,  we  often 
made  trial  of  advancing  within  the  distance  at  which  our  needle* 
guns  were  effectual,  then  breaking  up  into  loose  order  and  spread- 
ing for  skirmishing.  Great  losses  were  thus  unavoidable;  for,, 
whilst  our  infantry  covered  hundreds  of  metres  across  the  field  of 
battle,  they  were  showered  with  projectiles,  without  being  able  to 
send  back  a  single  one.  In  such  a  situation,  the  French  were  at 
rest,  and  fired  well;  but  the  Germans  soon  knew  how  to  help  them* 
selves.  A  very  loosely  extended  body  was  sent  forward;  this 
engaged  all  the  enemy's  fire,  and  behind  it  the  troops  advanced 
without  much  risk.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  war  the  aid  of  the 
artillery   was  waited   for.      In    this  period,   charges,   which    in 
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the  month  of  August  at  Worth,  Spioheren,  or  Metz  would  have 
-oost  thousands  of  lives,  were  victoriously  executed  with  little 
loss;  such  as  was,  for  instance,  performed  hy  the  8rd  Army 
oorps  on  the  first  day  of  the  Battle  of  Orleans,  against  the  heights 
^f  Cbilleurs  aux  Bois,  and  again  by  the  9th,  at  the  storming  of 
tbe  Plateau  d'Auvours  befoi:e  Le  Mans.  Other  than  these  simple 
measures  "  for  avoiding  losses  "  will  also  be  unnecessary  in  the 
fdture.  They  will  be  all  the  less  so,  as  the  arming  of  the  infantry 
from  that  time  has  become  uniform.  He  who  ponders  too  much 
how  he  shall  avoid  losses,  forgets  how  to  bear  such  as  are 
necessary. 

Howolose  to  the  enemy  we  should  come  before  breaking  up  into 
loose  order,  depends  upon  the  terrain  and  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case.  As  the  support  of  compact  bodies  is  almost  always 
necessary  for  forcing  riflemen  ahead,  it  follows  that  the  interval 
between  them  and  the  enemy's  position  must  not  from  the  outset 
be  so  great  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  halt  more  frequently  than 
is  necessary  to  infuse  fresh  blood.  Besides,  in  advancing  through 
<»m,  underwood,  gardens,  and  villages,  the  scattered  masses  of 
infantry  lose  much  of  themselves;  for  the  eye  of  their  officers 
•cannot  observe  them  as  it  can  in  the  ranks.  For  this  reason 
also,  we  must  avoid  having  to  pass  over  too  great  distances  in  open 
4KDd  loose  order.    It  is  wise  to  be  moderate  in  this  respect. 

In  modem  times^  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  regain  to  the 
fullest  extent  control  over  these  skirmishing  bodies ;  to  bring  dis- 
order into  order.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  making  them  very  thick* 
Our  chains  of  sharp-shooters  are  very  similar  to  the  long  infantry 
lines  of  the  time  of  the  Great  King,  only  that  ours  do  not  advance 
with  a  parade  step,  and  do  not  fire  standing,  but  lying  down.  Ours 
have,  moreover,  lost  the  straight  line,  and  cling  to  the  ground 
wherever  they  find  cover  and  advantage.*  And  then  an  attempt 
is  made,  as  was  the  case  a  hundred  years  ago,  again  to  regulate 
£ring  by  word  of  command.  This  problem  is,  to-day,  less  capable 
of  solution  than  it  was  in  those  days ;  because  the  scattered  order 
•and  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  rapid  firing  have  all  increased, 
because  the  human  voice  is  drowned,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
battle  engrosses,  more  than  it  ever  did,  the  attention,  the  thoughts, 
and  the  mind. 

•  We  certainly  often,  to-day,  see  the  military  love  of  what  looks  pretty  rebel 
against  this,  and  so  we  are  brought  back  at  last  to  MoUwitz.  We  certainly  com- 
fort onrseWes  with  the  reflection  that  this  is  only  possible  in  peace-manoBuvres, 
uid  is  spontaneonsly  abandoned  in  time  of  war ;  bnt  here  the  force  of  habit,  which 
in  process  of  time  makes  of  this  iUegal  game  an  awkwardness  in  case  of  necessity, 
it  under-estimated. 
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Tbe  wish  to  haye  the  ezpeDdituie  of  ammanitioii  ander  oontrol 
is  a  natural  one ;  for,  in  case  of  waste,  it  may  be  diffioult  to  sapply 
it ;  and  a  body  of  men  that  has  exhausted  its  ammunition  is,  for 
the  moment,  a  dead  foroe.'^  It  is,  moreover^  correct  that,  consider* 
ing  the  precision  of  the  rifle,  we  may,  according  to  a  computation 
of  probabilities,  expect  to  hit  a  distant  object  by  a  great  number 
of  bullets  simultaneously  hurled  at  it,  but  not  by  single  shots 
fired  at  it.  And  then,  considering  the  uncertainty  of  all  calcula^ 
tion,  it  would  appear  practical  that  all  sharpshooters  should  not 
take  one  single  and  fixed  distance,  and  fire  accordingly,  but  that 
one  part  should  fire  further  than  the  distance  given,  and  another 
shorter,  in  order  thus  to  cover  a  zone  with  projectiles,  within 
which  the  enemy  will  certainly  be  hit.  And,  again,  a  mass  of 
bullets  simultaneously  fired  at  the  commencement  of  an  action 
will  possibly  allow  of  its  efi^ect  being  visible,  so  that,  after  various 
distances  have  been  tried,  the  right  one  is  found.  But  the  sucoess- 
of  such  endeavours  is  never  quite  certain,  and  it  were  an  illusion 
to  believe,  that  a  number  of  men  would,  in  these  days,  allow  them- 
selves to  be  employed  in  battle,  at  the  word  of  command,  as  a  living^ 
iQitrailleuse,  to  be  directed,  at  will,  now  in  this,  and  then  in  that 
direction.  This  is  only,  apparently,  possible  in  time  of  peaoe  in 
military  evolutions ;  for  the  thinking-machine  of  the  ordinary 
private  soldier,  works  far  too  slowly,  to  be  capable,  between  the 
object  being  pointed  out  to  him  and  the  word  of  command,  ''Fire!'* 
of  keeping  his  eye  and  his  weapon  directed  upon  that  object.t    He 

*  The  experience  of  the  iMt  great  battles  haye,  however,  at  present  only  proved 
that,  in  the  precautions  taken  for  ensuring  the  supply  of  ammunition,  the  aid 
afforded  one  body  of  troops  by  another  was  quite  sufficient  to  make  good  the 
deficiency  that  had  arisen  in  other  quarters.    A  general  deficiency  never  took  pUuse. 

t  The  iturpiisingly  good  results  often  obtained  at  the  rifle-butts  by  volley-firing, 
at  the  word  of  command,  certainly  prove  of  what  the  arm  is  capable  if  properly 
handled,  and  when  circumstances  are  favourable   to  its   use.     But  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  to  draw  thence  conclusions  as  to  its  effect  in  action.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  in  rifle-exereises  the  rifiemen  are  not  disturbed  by  danger,  and 
all  excitement  of  battle  is  wanting,  and  moreover  that,  as  a  rule,  good  weather- 
and  normal  circumstances  are  chosen,  we  must  also  principally  remember  that 
here  the  whole  attention  of  the  rifleman  is  directed  upon  the  butts  at  which  he 
must  fire.     The  manifold  perplexing  impressions  and  distracting  incidents  that  in 
real  battle  engross  the  thoughts  and  senses  of  the  man  are  here  wanting.     The 
excellently  written  history  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards  by  Baron  v. 
LUdinghausen,  called  v.  Wolff,  p.  234,  speaks  in  terms  of  praise  of  an  under-offioer- 
of  the  4th  company,  Serjeant  Schulz,  for  having,  whilst  under  fire  in  the  Battle  of 
St.  Privat,  observed  that  his  men,  in  the  excitement,  were  firing  at  400  paces  with 
the  sight  of  the  old  needle-gun  up,  and  for  having  ordered  it  to  be  altered.     If,, 
then,  the  simple  fact,  that  a  superior  in  the  midst  of  danger  preserves  his  composoze 
and  presence  of  mind  so  far  as  to  correct  the  sight,  be  considered — and  rightly 
»thing  extraordinary,  no  too  high  estimate  of  the  precision  of  the  fire  of  great 
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hews  the  ring  of  the  words,  fires  blindly  into  the  smoke,  and,  as  a* 
rale,  only  later  awakes  to  the  oonsciousness  for  whom  the  bullet 
was  really  intended.  It  often  happens  to  an  educated  man,  who  is 
aocostomed  to  think  faster,  that  he  hears  something,  but  yet  asks 
the  speaker  what  he  has  said ;  and  then  immediately,  before  the 
oAer  has  had  time  to  repeat  his  words,  knows  himself  what  it  was. 
In  such  a  case,  also,  the  slow  working  of  the  communication  between 
the  ear  and  the  consciousness  was  at  fault.  Now  what  is  difficult 
apart  from  any  danger,  will  be  quite  impossible  in  the  wild  ezoite- 
ment  of  battle.  One  must,  accordingly,  content  himself  with  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  desired  effect.  A  certain  and  definite  influence 
can  be  exercised  by  the  officers  upon  their  men  when  the  fire  is 
first  opened,  and  something  of  this  influence  remains  to  its  later 
oouise.  Then  the  mass  of  soldiers  not  only  learns  how  to  aim, 
bat  also  to  calculate  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  a  success. 
Aooordingly,  in  the  wars  of  the  future,  more  care  will  certainly 
have  to  be  taken  than  heretofore  that  the  showers  of  bullets  are 
directed  upon  the  right  objects.  As  these  objects  are  much  mare 
elearfy  and  generally  known  to  the  attacker,  uho  hy  his  movement 
takes  a  direction  upon  certain  points^  than  to  the  defender,  it 
follows  that  it  is  a  great  error  to  assume  that  the  advantages  of 
aJhsHietion  are  entirety  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  . 

As  the  strength  of  the  streams  of  fire  decide  the  day,  that  com- 
batant, who  could  bring  all  his  weapons  simultaneously  and 
ooUeotiTely  into  action  would  have  the  greatest  chance  of  success. 
It  18  impossible  to  do  this  completely.  We  have  already  seen, 
that  at  first  one  part  of  the  troops  must  be  kept  back,  in  order  to 
enable  all  the  various  positions  taken  in  the  advance  against  the 
enemy  to  be  successfully  surmounted.  Moreover,  for  unforeseen 
emergencies,  a  reserve  is,  under  all  circumstances,  required.  Only 
by  degrees  do  all  the  forces  engage  in  the  battle.  But  we  must 
reflect,  that  a  gradual  consumption  of  the  forces  is  a  necessary 
evil,  and  is  no  advantage  of  the  new  mode  of  fighting. 

This  must  be  paid  regard  to  in  the  arrangement  of  the  action^ 
A  general  consumption  of  the  forces  is  often  brought  about  by  the 
&ot  that  such  an  arrangement  was  never  made.  The  thirst  of  the 
lower    commanders  for   glory,   and  restlessness  on   the  part  of 


in  iMttle  miiBt  be  indalged  in.  In  order  to  Attain  Bimilar  results,  as  at  the 
riile>1ivtts,  the  employment  of  the  correct  sight  is  the  most  elementary  of  all 
^wnands  made  upon  the  troops,  and  the  precise  marking  of  the  object,  proper 
boldxog  of  the  weapon,  proper  pulling  of  the  trigger,  and  many  other  things  besides, 
^  iridoh  nrost  certainly  be  renounced,  must  be  added,  if  those  are  considered 
difficult  and  ibsir  fulfilment  remarkable. 
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the  bigber  oommanders,  drives  the  troops  by  driblets,  saoh  as  tbey 
come  up,  into  the  battle* 

Frequently  this  cannot  be  avoided^  because  the  engagement 
results  from  unexpected  brushes  with  the  enemy,  and  becomes  at 
once  so  violent  that  there  is  no  longer  any  choice.  But  whenever 
it  is  possible  at  all,  the  advance  and  a  well-ordered  development 
of  the  forces  should  precede  the  entrance  into  fire,  and  a  commander 
should  leave  himself  time  to  bring  the  troops  first  into  the  direction 
in  which  their  attack  will  be  the  easiest  and  the  most  effectual. 
I  A  careful  arrangement  of  the  battle  secures  the  simultaneous  and 
M.£i  S  collective  employment,  if  not  of  all  forces^  yet  of  the  major  part 
'of  them.  It  spares  much  bloodshed,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
battle,  readily  recoups  the  time  it  has  cost  previously  to  it.  If,  in 
the  future,  this  arrangement  is  allowed  still  more  scope,  the  idea 
of  the  gradual  consumption  of  the  forces  will  be  rectified.  The 
duration  of  the  battles  will  not,  perhaps,  as  a  rule,  be  rendered 
shorter,  because  preliminaries,  and  a  thorough  preparation,  are 
inseparable  from  the  notion  of  arranging  a  battle  and  require  time ; 
but  the  real  decisive  act  of  the  whole  action  will  be  compressed 
within  a  narrow  sphere,  and  will  be  again  represented  as  a  great 
collective  exertion  of  a  weighty  army,  and  not  as  the  sum  total 
of  a  number  of  small  individual  blows,  which  are  only  connected- 
in  so  far  as  they  are  all  directed  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
same  object.  Even  there,  where  the  battle  was  the  result  of  a 
sudden  meeting  with  the  enemy,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  able  to  be 
brought  to  a  stop  with  part  of  the  troops,  whilst  the  rest  are  dravm 
up  for  battle  after  calm  calculation. 

What  has  been  here  said  relative  to  an  infantry  action,  is  at  the 
same  time  applicable  to  the  whole  army.  When  the  troops  are 
drawn  up  for  battle,  the  co-operation  of  all  three  arms  is  effected. 
The  artillery  is  the  indispensable  companion  of  the  infantry.  It 
makes  room  for  the  latter,  where  it  is  not  able  to  force  its  way 
single  handed.  It  prepares  the  way  for  the  battle,  shields  the 
foot  soldiery  from  unnecessary  losses  when  the  best  forces  would 
be  wrecked  by  too  great  impediments,  provides  it  with  covering 
and  defence  when  it  is  compelled  to  retire.  As  the  enemy  uses 
bis  artillery  in  a  like  manner,  the  action  commences  with  an 
artillery  engagement.  Only  when  the  enemy's  batteries  begin  to 
be  silenced,  and  their  defeat  is  evident,  does  the  infantry  attack 
take  place.  The  artillery  accompanies  it  with  its  guns,  without 
exposing  itself  to  the  effectual  rifle-fire  of  the  enemy.  This 
fire  it  silences  from  a  distance,  and  thus  prevents  the  great 
disasters  which  would  otherwise  easily  befal  its  own  infantry  when 
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-storming  against  firm  positions.  No  ballet  oan  penetrate  a  garden 
valL  The  infantry  posted  behind  loop-holes  will  return  the  fire 
of  the  assailantSy  almost  as  firmly  as  in  peaoe  mancBavres.  The 
best  infantry  in  the  world  can  be  paralysed  under  such  oircum- 
sfcances.  The  braver  it  is,  the  more  will  its  bravery  enhance  its 
own  destruction.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  artillery  must  support  / 
it.  Even  though  the  shells  and  shrapnels  of  the  latter  produce  no 
material  losses,  they  yet  bring  it  about  that  the  defenders  hide 
themselves  behind  their  cover,  and  pour  forth  their  fire  blindly 
i  without  seeing  whither  it  is  directed.  He  who  has  ever  in  reel 
war  learned  to  know  the  difi^erence  which  lies  between  an  attack 
upon  infantry  not  played  upon  by  artillery,  and  upon  infantry 
which  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  exposed  to  the  efiect  of  artillery- 
fire,  will  never  forget  it.  The  explosion  of  the  first  shells  in  the 
lines  of  the  defenders,  who  have  a  sheltered  position,  produces 
an  almost  immediate  effect. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  defender,  the  batteries  which  had  been 
silenced  in  the  artillery  engagement  again  resume  their  activity 
immediately  the  infantry  action  begins  in  earnest.  They  hold  out 
then  with  the  foot  soldiery  in  the  latter's  positions  until  all  is  over, 
disregarding  the  danger  of  falling  into  the  enemy's  hand.  At  the 
last  moment,  they  assist  in  beating  off  the  enemy's  onslaught,  or 
they  cover  the  retreat  of  the  defeated  defender. 

The  part  played  by  the  artillery  is  not  a  decisive  one ;  for  only 
a  very  inferior  enemy  will  allow  himself  to  be  driven  out  of  his 
positions  by  distant  artillery-fire,  and  abandon  them  before  he  is 
hard  pressed  by  the  infantry.  But,  all  the  same,  it  plays  a  consi- 
derable part.  Infantry  cannot  any  longer  dispense  with  its  assist- 
ance. 

The  cavalry  will  also  again  play  its  part  in  deciding  the  day,  as 
in  former  days,  when  Seydlitz  led  the  attack  at  Kolin,  Rossbach, 
and  Zomdorf.  This  claim  of  the  cavalry  is,  for  the  most  part, 
justified  by  the  recollection  of  certain  situations  in  the  late  wars. 
The  lines  of  sharpshooters  were  often  seen  to  dissolve  under  the 
fire,  to  become  thinner  and  thinner,  and,  in  their  endeavour  to  sur- 
round the  enemy,  to  extend,  disperse,  and  become  ragged.  Their 
energies  became  exhausted  in  advancing  through  thick  com  or 
underwood,  in  climbing  hills^  in  a  breathless  charge,  following 
olose  on  a  long  march  and  evolutions  of  compact  masses  across 
<3oantry.  The  ammunition  almost  gave  out.  Many  officers  fell; 
the  command  nearly  ceased.  Then  arose  in  the  hearts  of  many, 
who  saw  all  this,  the  fearful  question :  how  if  now  the  enemy's 
^valry  appeared  on  the  flank,  and  careered  over  the  battle-field  ? 
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It  would  without  more  ado  sweep  away  the  wreok  of  the  infantry ! 
When,  in  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  Vionyille,  the  dusk  de*-^ 
soendedy  and  soarcely  anything  more  oould  be  disoemed  of  the 
infantry  on  the  wide  battle-field,  and  the  great  masses  of  the 
artillery  of  the  oentre,  more  than  100  guns  strong,  stood  there 
defenoelessy  a  similar  thought  arose  in  our  breasts.  It  appeared 
I  impossible  to  oheok  a  resolute  caTalry-charge,  that  might  havfr 
^>  hurled  itself  upon  these  batteries.  This  view  of  the  case  was.  one 
of  the  reasons  for  despatching  all  our  available  cavalry  against 
the  enemy. 

Every  great  battle  of  modem  times  is  accompanied  by  such 
episodes.  But  these  are  primarily  perceived  only  on  our  own 
side,  and  not  on  that  of  the  enemy,  for  the  distances  in  actioo 
are  considerable.  Then,  again,  the  semblance  of  weakness  is 
greater  than  the  reality.  French  squadrons  of  horse  in  ISTO* 
hurled  themselves,  defiant  of  death,  upon  the  German  infantry 
advancing  in  loose  order,  and  was  yet  shattered  and  destroyed  by 
the  fire  of  small  detachments.  A  squadron  of  cavalry  presents 
too  considerable  an  object  to  be  able  to  hold  out  within  easy  range 
of  infantry-fire.  It  must  even  retire  before  the  shrapnel-fire  of 
the  artillery,  which  pours  balls  in  showers  over  it  before  makiog^ 
its  charge.  If  it  does  not  find  sufficient  coyer,  it  can  only  seek 
safety  in  distance.  If  its  commanders  even  ride  as  far  into  the 
action  as  mounted  officers  can,  in  order  to  inform  themselves  as- 
to  the  situation,  they  will,  all  the  same,  see  but  little.  The 
moments  of  weakness  in  the  enemy  are  only  perceived  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  infantry.  It  is  from  their  behaviour  that  the 
commanders-in-chief  first  guess  that  a  crisis  is  at  hand.  If,  then, 
the  cavalry  generals  must  hurry  back  to  their  squadrons  and 
bring  them  into  action,  valuable  time  is  always  lost,  and  the- 
favourable  moment  may  meanwhile  pass  by.  Masses  of  cavalry, 
however,  in  motion,  are  easily  noticed.  A  cavalry  division  in 
trot  kicks  up  as  much  dust  as  an  army  corps  in  rapid  movement. 
Where  the  country  is  in  any  degree  open,  it  immediately  attracts 
all  the  enemy's  fire.  The  latter  knows  full  well  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion only  of  minutes,  and  that,  for  this  time,  he  can  interrupt  the 
fire  that  is  being  directed  against  other  objects.  It  is  soarcely 
possible  to  miss  a  mark  like  a  squadron  of  horse.  The  artillery 
can  turn  to  account  the  greater  ranges,  and  the  infantry  direct 
its  bullets  so  precisely,  that  at  a  distance  of  700  or  800  metres 
they  do  not  rise  above  the  height  of  a  horseman.  In  quick  fire, 
it  launches,  within  the  space  of  a  single  minute,  innumerable 
bullets  against  the  approaching  enemy.    The  horses  have  become 
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better  since  the  days  of  the  Seven  Years  War,  and  can  hotter 
endue  rapid  careering  over  great  distances.  Tet  this  increase  io' 
their  power  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  effect  of  arms  of 
pieoision.  Formerly,  again,  the  fighting  powers  of  the  infantry 
were  broken  as  soon  as  their  compact  order  was  broken  and  scat- 
tered. In  these  modem  times,  they  begin  with  being  scattered. 
Each  small  detachment  is  in  itself  a  nseful  whole;  even  the 
individaal  does  not  feel  himself  defenceless  so  long  as  he  haa 
cartridges  about  him.  The  relation  between  the  cavalry  and  the 
infimtry  has  become  perfectly  changed.  Seydlitz,  Zieten,  Driesen^ 
Gesster,  were  able  to  keep  their  squadrons  in  readiness  within 
800  paces  of  the  enemy,  to  ride  up  in  person  to  within  half  that 
distance,  survey  the  enemy,  as,  in  these  days,  an  infantry  brigade 
at  drill  is  inspected,  discern  the  moment  when  the  lines  have  begun 
to  waver,  and  then  throw  their  force  upon  them.  It  was  only 
neoessary  to  break  it  at  one  point ;  and  then  the  line  of  battle 
connected  therewith  was  rolled  up.  Now,  in  these  days,  succesa 
is  infinitely  more  difficult,  even  the  infantry  that  has  been  ridden  over 
by  cavalry  is  not  done  for,  but  only  its  fire  interrupted.  By 
repeated  charges  the  cavalry  hopes  to  work  surprising  and  lasting 
effeets,  and,  whilst  the  advanced  companies  of  infantry  engage  the- 
enemy's  fire,  command  his  attention  and  raise  a  cloud  of  dust,. 
shrouding  those  following,  to  bring  up  its  forces  without  being^ 
peroeived,  and  with  little  loss.  Moreover  a  hilly  and  sheltered 
country,  which  is  more  favourable  to  its  activity  than  the  open 
{rfain,  affords  it  the  opportunity  of  making  an  unexpected  charge. 
But  even  these  advantageous  circumstances  will  only  rarely  nen*^ 
tralise  the  great  superiority  of  the  infantry*fire. 

We  certainly  often  hear  the  remark  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  induce  the  cavalry  to  expose  itself  in  the  battle  to  like  destruc-- 
tion  as  the  infantry,  in  order  to  achieve  great  and  successful 
results.  But  such  persons  do  not  reflect  that,  in  this  demand,  there 
is  something  actuidly  inequitable.  Glausewitz,  after  having  de* 
scribed  the  vain  charges  of  the  French  cavalry  upon  the  grenadiers- 
under  Prince  August  at  Pren2lau,  says :  **  The  author  has  been 
here  eonpinced  that  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  a  trooper  not  to  wish  tO' 
allow  himself  to  be  shot  on  such  an  occasion.'*  The  possession  of 
a  hone  furnishes  a  man,  in  the  hour  of  the  greatest  danger,  with 
the  means  of  saving  himself;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  of  him 
that  he  should  not  avail  himself  of  it.  The  infantry  would,  also, 
often  gallop  away,  if  it  only  had  horses.  But  it  cannot  shake  off 
the  enemy,  even  when  it  perceives  him  to  be  stronger.  The  mar* 
TeDous  obstinacy  of  their  resistance,  which  at  times  justly  rouses 
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our  astonishment,  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  mast  either 
defend  themselves  or  he  utterly  lost. 

To  make  use  of  the  horse,  in  order  to  esoape  deaths  comes  so 
naturally  to  our  human  feelings  that  we  consider  flight  on  horse- 
hack  far  less  disgraceful  than  flight  on  foot,  even  when  the  motives 
and  the  ohject  are  identical. 

Schiller  could  allow  Friedlander  to  confess  quietly 

Und  dieses  Thieres  Schnelligkeit  entriss 
Mich  Banniers  verf  olgenden  Dnigonem, 

without  being  apprehensive  that  his  hero  would  losp  respect  in 
our  eyes. 

How  diflerent  would  it  have  been  had  he  put  into  his  mouth 
these  words : 

Und  meiner  Beine  ScfaneDigkeit  entriss 
Mich  Baimiers  verf  olgenden  Dragonem. 

It  would  have  morally  annihilated  him,  although  to  save  oneeelf 
on  foot  is,  perhaps,  only  a  test  of  greater  tenacity,  physical  strengdi, 
and  presence  of  mind.  The  Wallenstein  riding  away  remains 
a  hero ;  the  same  ruhning  away  is  a  laughable  coward,  on  whom 
the  curtain  woqld  at  once  have  to  descend.  Successful  engage- 
ments by  bodies  of  cavalry  are  possible.  Whether  they  will,  how- 
over,  be  so  frequent  as  to  be  able  to  be  regarded  as  a  factor  infln- 
oncing  the  style  and  mode  of  battle,  can  only  be  taught  by 
•experience.  We  will  be  partial  in  our  judgment  (as  every  soldier 
is  entitled  to  be)  and  say:  ''German  infantry  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  let  us  see  whether  our  cavalry  inspires 
the  enemy's  infantry  with  fear."  The  shock  of  the  masses  of  horse 
will  be  most  effectual  in  its  results  on  the  enemy's  flank,  where 
they  are  both  least  exposed  to  fire,  and  where  the  stream  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  that  they  have  thrown  into  disorder  affords  them 
protection  against  it.  If  such  a  wide  circuit  is  impossible,  a 
islanting  direction  against  the  front  can  be  recommended  as  being  the 
best.  In  very  obstinately  ctmtested  and  scattered  battles,  cavalry 
may  even  attack  the  enemy's  front,  dashing  through  its  own  in- 
fantry. Their  sudden  appearance  through  the  smoke  is  surprising 
to  a  degree.  In  critical  moments,  a  cavalry  charge  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  results,  even  when  it  does  not  succeed ;  as  it  inter* 
rupts  the  enemy's  fire  and  renders  it  possible  for  the  infantry  to 
come  close  up  to  the  enemy,  which  was  till  then  impossible.  Only 
the  infantry  must  take  advantage  of  this  moment,  that  so  rapidly 
speeds  by,  and  advance  together  with  the  cavalry,  in  order  to  gain 
ground  behind  it,  instead,  as  generally  happens,  of  being  a  motion- 
less spectator  of  the  exciting  scene.     The  losses  will  always  be 
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great.  The  cavalry  must  not  fear  them,  if  it  thinks  of  sncoesses 
in  action.  Yet  these  losses  entail  the  cavalry's  only  making  one 
leally  serious  attack  in  a  single  day.  The  stake  is  great;  and 
therefore  all  the  more  difficult  is  the  resolution  and  the  choice  of 
the  moment. 

Safe  and  important  services  are  rendered  by  the  cavalry  against 
a  like  arm  of  the  enemy.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action, 
it  must  sweep  away  the  enemy's  horse  from  before  the  front,  in 
otdet  that  his  position  may  be  ascertained.  During  the  engage* 
ment  it  protects  the  wings.  It  may  also,  seeing  that  in  these  days 
it  is  capable  of  fighting  on  foot,  and  carries  ,guns,  be  of  valuable 
assistance  by  pressing  forward,  past  the  enemy's  wings,  to  the  roads 
upon  which  he  is  advancing.  There  it  can  check  the  reinforce- 
ments which  are  being  hurried  up,  and  produce  confusion  in  the 
enemy's  rear. 

When  the  artillery,  as  so  often  happens,  advances  very  boldly 
and  rapidly  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  cavalry  may 
achieve  brilliant  results  against  it.  If  the  enemy's  batteries,  as 
was  frequently  done  by  the  Germans  on  the  16th  and  18th  August 
1870,  support  sudden  attacks  with  their  fire,  the  German  cavalry 
will  certainly  never  shrink  from  an  immediate  charge,  and  will, 
in  spite  of  certain  losses,  regard  them  as  a  welcome  booty. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Itnrsing  in  ^liiAm  Ptlitax]^  Pospitals^ 

By  Edith  E.  Outhell. 


India  may  be  the  sehool  of  soldiering,  the  paradise  of  the  pig- 
sticker and  the  polo-player;  but  it  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of  the 
sick-list.  Sickness  and  death  hover  ever  around  the  European 
station,  and  swoop  relentlessly  down  and  carry  off  their  victims 
suddenly  from  the  midst  of  sport  and  pleasure*  They  are  the 
price  we  pay  for  holding  our  great  dependency.  An  Anglo-Indian 
•community  is  composed  of  persons  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  aged 
are  unknown  there,  and  so  are  the  rising  generation.  Yet  the 
cemeteries  are  full  of  the  graves  of  strong  men,  and  the  infiints' 
•comer  is  crowded. 

Anyone  with  any  experience  of  soldiering  in  the  gorgeous  East 
can  recall  very  unpleasant  if  not  dangerous  periods  spent  on  his 
back  on  the  sick-list.  They  may  have  been  the  result  of  some 
accident,  and  India,  the  land  of  half-broken  and  vicious  quad- 
rupeds, and  of  reckless  riding  and  driving,  is  rife  with  catastrophes. 
But  quite  as  often  they  are  due  to  the  merciless  grip,  more  or  less 
lengthy,  of  the  Fever  fiend,  who,  with  King  Oholera,  is  ever  present 
in  our  midst. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  visions  rise  to  our  memory  of 
comfortless  bare  white-washed  rooms,  and  hard  beds  with  no 
skilled  hand  to  improve  them  or  re-arrange  the  burning  pillow. 
Who  cannot  recall  the  unpalatable,  unwholesome  food,  brought 
over  tepid  from  the  mess,  or  concocted  by  the  ignorant  bearer  on 
the  spot ;  the  forgotten  medicines,  the  unanswered  summons  when 
too  weak  to  compel  attention  by  methods  to  which  the  mild 
Hindoo's  natural  laziness  obliges  us  to  resort  to  when  in  health. 
A  sick  officer,  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion  from  fever,  was 
obliged  to  tie  a  string  to  his  bearer's  toe,  as  the  latter  snored  on 
the  floor  beside  him,  lest,  being  too  weak  to  awake  him,  he  should 
sink  in  the  night  from  want  of  nourishment. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  sickness  and  trouble  call  forth  devotion 
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ftom  mere  aoqnaintances  and  strangers  in  lodia,  to  whioh  people  at 
liome,  surrounded  by  their  kith  and  kin,  are  totally  unaccastomed. 
But  Anglo-Indians  are,  as  a  rale,  a  frivolous  set,  and  amateur 
aid  18  neither  abundant  nor  efficient.  Last  year  there  were,  in 
the  whole  of  India,  only  two  authorised  lecturers  of  the  St.  John's 
Ambulance  Society ;  and  courses  of  lectures,  which  are  at  home 
within  the  reach  of  any  policeman  or  shop-boy,  had  only  been 
-delivered  at  Simla,  Bombay,  Allahabad,  and  Naini  Tal.  The 
Calcutta  Nursing  Sisterhood  is  the  only  one  in  India,  and  that 
•city  is  as  remote  from  some  parts  of  the  country  as  London  from 
■Constantinople  or  ArkangeL 

Not  but  what  there  is  a  kindly  idea,  even  among  the  most 
tfaoughilessj  of  going  across  to  see  Brown,  poor  chap,  who  is  so 
-seedy.  But  it  generally  ends  in  two  or  three  gathering  together 
Tound  Brown's  bed,  drinking  his  sherry,  and  discussing  one 
•another's  ponies  in  loud  tones,  while  poor  Brown's  condition  is 
-anything  but  improved.  The  doctor  runs  in  two  or  three  times 
«  day,  but  he  has  no  time  to  nurse,  and  sends  in  a  hospital 
•orderly.  This  individual  is  but  an  ordinary  specimen  of  Tommy 
Atkins,  ignorant  and  untrained,  though  well-meaning.  In  all 
^probability  he  has  been  struck  off  the  strength  and  detailed  for 
hospital  duty  because  he  is  too  old  or  too  slovenly  to  be  a  credit 
to  his  company.  Often  the  temptation  of  the  stimulants  provided 
for  the  patient  proves  too  strong  for  him. 

Happy  for  the  sick  man  if,  in  spite  of  hindrances  of  climate 
and  nursing,  instead  of  being  fetched  away  by  the  gun-carriage 
•to  the  white-walled  cemetery,  he  can  take  the  train  for  the  hills 
or  for  home,  on  sick  leave.  But  there  intervenes  a  period  of 
•convalescence  when,  left  to  his  own  devices,  he  often  brings  on, 
through  imprudence,  dangerous  relapses,  which  the  presence  of  a 
restraining  hand  might  have  avoided. 

So  much  for  the  sick  officer.  Tommy  Atkins  fares  hardly  better 
in  hospital  when  he  undergoes  the  administrations  of  the  hospital 
•orderlies,  tempered  by  the  attention  (?)  of  the  red  and  blue 
pugree'd  native  attendants.  In  times  of  war,  or  on  active  service, 
the  former  have  to  return  to  duty,  and  the  sick  are  left  at  the  mercy 
of  the  natives. 

Such  is  the  existing  state  of  things,  to  which  Dr.  Hamilton, 
the  Deputy  Surgeon-General  of  the  Lucknow  DivisioUi  and  better 
known  to  fame  as  a  crack  rifle-shot,  draws  attention  in  a  recently 
published  pamphlet,  and  would  fain  see  improved  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  scheme  for  female  nurses,  which  is  well  worthy  of  being 
aired  in  these  pages. 
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Dedioating  his  little  brochure  to  Lady  Dufferin,  ''  in  grateful 
appreciation  of  Her  Excellency's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  tht» 
suffering  Hindoo  and  Mussalman  women  of  India,  and  in  the  hop& 
that  the  subject  of  this  paper  may  receive  the  consideration  it 
demands/'  Dr.  Hamilton  begins  by  drawing  a  comparison 
between  the  Army  Hospital,  or  Medical  Staff  Corps,  itself  only 
a  comparatively  recent  creation,  and  the  ''nursing  sisters''  of 
Netley.  These  latter,  in  their  neat  uniform,  are  now  a  recognised 
branch  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  in  England.  They  did 
right  good  service  last  year  in  the  Soudan,  and  have  even  been 
immortalised  upon  the  boards  of  a  London  theatre. 

Dr.  Hamilton  implores  the  benefit  of  their  services  for  our 
troops  in  India,  and  ventures  to  hope  that  the  same  noble  influ- 
ence which  has  just  started  such  a  grandly  benevolent  scheme  for 
benefiting  the  natives  in  India,  will  not  forget  the  wants  of  our 
own  countrymen  and  women.  Surely,  too,  the  great  National 
Aid  Society,  which  cares  so  kindly  for  sick  and  wounded  Greeks^ 
Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics,  might  turn  its  attention  to  the 
subject. 

The  principal  objections  raised  against  the  employment  of  a 
corps  of  female  nurses  in  Indian  military  hospitals  would  appear 
to  be  five  in  number,  and  are  as  follows  :  {a)  expense,  (b)  want  of 
accommodation,  (c)  climate,  (d)  married  nurses  being  unable  pro- 
perly to  attend  to  their  duties,  (e)  unmarried  nurses  getting 
married. 

Dr.  Hamilton  considers  that  the  first  objection  may  be  met 
by  considering  that  the  trifling  additional  expense  of  the  change 
would  be  met  by  greater  efficiency,  quicker  recoveries,  and  the 
saving  of  life.  Everyone  knows  the  British  soldier  is  a  valuable 
article,  having  cost  the  Government  some  hundred  pounds  to  get 
him  out  to  India  in  a  state  of  efficiency.  A  further  saving  would 
be  effected  bv  the  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  men  now  struck  off* 
for  hospital  duty^  and  in  some  large  stations  as  many  as  twenty 
men  a  day  are  detailed  for  that  purpose. 

The  want  of  accommodation  could  be  easily  supplied  by  allowing 
the  nurses  to  occupy  some  of  the  vacant  married  quarters  in  bar- 
racks, which  are  everywhere  available  in  these  days  of  reduction 
of  the  number  of  married  men. 

In  refutation  of  the  objection  as  regards  climate.  Dr.  Hamilton 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  women  who  cheerfully  faced  the 
pestilential  climates  and  the  rough  campaigns  of  the  Soudan  and 
Souakim  would  be  unlikely  to  shrink  from  the  comparative  ease 
and  comfort  of  India.     The  Zenana  Mission  finds  no  difficulty  in 
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recruiting  its  ranks  yearly  with  suitable  women  to  work  in  similar 
climates.  The  Civil  Hospital  in  Oaloutta  answers  well  in  the 
charge  of  a  nursing  sisterhood  trained  in  India,  and  the  only  one 
in  the  country.  In  addition  are  there  not  Hill  Sanitoria  where 
nurses  requiring  change  could  be  utilised  ? 

As  to  the  objection  concerning  married  nurses.  Dr.  Hamilton 
allows  the  truth  of  it,  and  suggests  that  it  be  met  by  a  stem  edict 
of  celebacy,  and  by  compelling  nurses  to  sign  an  agreement,  as 
the  Zenana  missionaries  do,  to  give  six  or  twelve  months'  notice 
to  resign.  And,  after  all,  the  objection  is  not  common  only  to 
India. 

With  regard  to  his  scheme.  Dr.  Hamilton  would  like  to  see  it 
drawn  up  on  a  firm  basis,  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  rules  as  to  pay,  appointments,  pensions,  and 
duties,  should  be  based  on  those  laid  down  in  the  Medical  Staff 
Begulations  for  nursing  sisters.  Section  III.,  paragraphs  288  to 
259. 

He  proposes  in  each  presidency  a  separate  nursing  branch  under 
the  control  of  the  Surgeon-General.  At  the  head-quarters  of  every 
division  a  lady  superintendent  should  be  attached  to  the  station 
hospital^  and  serve  under  the  senior  medical  officer.  In  the  first 
instance  these  ladies  might  be  lent  by  the  home  establishment. 
But  as  the  scheme  developed  and  solidified,  they  might  either 
withdraw  or  volunteer  for  permanent  service  in  India,  or  come  out 
for  a  certain  period,  as  the  doctors  do.  In  addition  to  having 
charge  of  the  station  hospital,  the  lady  superintendent  should 
train  "  sisters  "  for  general  service  in  the  presidency.  All  appoint- 
ments to  this  staff  should  be  made  by  the  Surgeon-General^  on 
probation  for  six  months,  and  from  a  list  kept  in  his  office,  and 
preference  should  be  given  to  those  who  had  previous  experience,, 
or  who  held  nursing  certificates. 

Dr.  Hamilton  would  like  to  see  young  women,  bom  in  the 
country,  utilised  as  much  as  possible,  as  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  stand  the  climate.  But  our  experience  of  the  Eurasian 
temperament  leads  us  to  predict  that  great  difficulties  would  lie  in 
the  way  of  their  adequate  training.  Surely  we  in  England,  with  our 
million  surplus  of  women  crying  for  work,  could  supply  the  need  ? 

The  lady  superintendent  in  the  division  should  have  control 
of  the  '*  sisters "  who  should  be  attached  to  each  hospital  in 
numbers  according  to  its  size,  say  two  to  each  hundred  beds.  As 
regards  small  stations,  a  permanent  nurse  would  probably  not  be 
needed.   She  might  be  despatched  from  head-quarters  when  required. 

With  reference  to   the  nursing  in  the  female  hospitals,  Dr^ 
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Hamilton  thinks  it  would  be  immensely  improved  by  being  placed 
on  an  entirely  new  footing,  under  the  lady  superintendent.  The 
untaught  soldier's  wife»  the  present  ^'  matron/'  would  work  as  a 
ward-maid  under  a  sister,  and  perhaps,  eventually,  under  the 
latter's  training,  qualify  as  a  midwife  or  even  a  sister. 

In  conclusion  Dn  Hamilton,  while  in  no  way  wishful  to  depre- 
ciate the  hospital  orderlies,  who,  as  a  rule,  exhibit  great  devotion 
in  their  unrewarded  and  thankless  labours,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  generally  unfitted  for  their  task.  They  get  no 
extra  pay,  and,  even  when  fairly  well  instructed,  the  medical 
authorities  have  no  hold  over  them,  as  military  duty  constantly 
necessitates  their  removal. 

By  the  substitution  of  female  nurses  all  classes  concerned  would 
benefit :  the  medical  officers,  in  the  better  organisation  of  their 
hospitals ;  the  commanding  officers,  in  the  retention  of  fighting  men 
in  the  ranks,  and  in  the  well-being  of  their  sick. 

In  England  we  have  already  the  nucleus  of  the  system,  and 
it  is  from  the  authorities  at  home  that  it  must  spread  to  India. 
It  is  thirty  years  since  the  never-to-be-forgotten  name  of  Florence 
Nightingale  first  drew  attention  to  the  sufferings  of  British  soldiers, 
and,  as  yet,  those  in  India  are  beyond  the  pale  of  the  benefits  for 
which  she  fought. 
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CHAPTER  Vf.—conU 

Naval  Personnel. — cont. 

2. 

IVb  are  peraaaded  that  Maritime  Inscription,  so  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  equality^  and  rendered  so  useless  by  the  progress 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  navy,  should,  and  must,  disappear 
418  soon  as  possible ;  but  we  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
proposal  to  reduce  the  term  of  service  from  five  to  three  years, 
which  is  brought  forward  by  a  certain  party,  and  already  voted  by 
-the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  navy,  if  it  is 
accepted  by  the  Senate. 

We  have  just  accused  the  Inscription  of  failing  to  produce 
specialists,  when  the  modem  navy  cannot  get  on  without  them. 
l¥e  have,  therefore,  to  depend  on  Conscription  for  that  which  the 
Inscription  is  now  unable  to  supply*  £ven  if  strenuous  exertions 
will  transform  a  conscript  into  a  skilled  workman,  it  is  perfectly 
-evident  that  it  could  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  three  years 
and  that  to  dismiss  men,  just  as  they  begin  to  be  fitted  for  work« 
wiU  certainly  make  the  navy  a  school,  but  will  never  secure  any 
trained  seamen  for  it. 

It  has  been  endlessly  discussed  whether  the  three  years'  service 
will  supply  us  with  non-commissioned  officers  for  the  army ;  our 
highest  authorities  think  it  will  not ;  they  consider  that  this 
measure,  so  unluckily  reducing  the  time  spent  with  the  colours, 
will  be  the  ruin  of  the  army. 

In  the  navy  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject ;  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  three  years'  service  would  be  its  death-blow. 
To  dispel  any  hesitation  that  may  exist  as  to  this  point,  it  will 
suffice  to.  go  over  the  difierent  departments,  and  to  examine  the 
way  in  which  they  are  formed.  Every  crew  includes  two  elements : 
(1)  the  certificated  seamen  who  have  passed  through  various 
schools,  and  (2)  the  ordinary  deck  hands.  The  first  carry  on 
•the  service ;  the  second  are,  more  or  less,  their  auxiliaries. 

10  * 
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Setting  aside  the  engineers,  to  "whom  we  must  revert  more  fiillj" 
later  on,  the  certificated  seamen  comprise  topmen,  ganners,  signal- 
men, riflemen,  and  torpedo-men. 

We  have  already  laid  down  that  as  the  sails  are  now  of  scarcely 
any  importance,  we  need  have  no  anxiety  about  getting  men  who 
can  handle  them.  These  men  have  their  use,  however,  during 
long  voyages,  when  the  wind  gives  a  chance  of  economising  coal. 
Hitherto,  they  have  been  supplied  by  the  Maritime  Inscription; 
but  there  is  a  training  ship  to  improve  them. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  signalmen,  ganners,  torpedo- 
men,  and  riflemen  should  spend  some  time  in  a  special  training 
school  before  they  can  be  employed ;  the  gunners  on  the  Sovereign ;. 
the  signalmen  on  the  Isis ;  the  riflemen  at  the  barracks  at  Lorient ; 
the  torpedo-men  at  Boyardville,  and  on  the  Japan. 

The  men  are  not  sent  to  the  schools  till  they  have  been  kneaded 
somewhat  into  shape  in  the  naval  barracks  called  "  Quarters." 
They  are  there  about  six  months,  and  then  go  through  a  process 
of  selection :  those  whom  it  is  not  thought  possible  to  make  much 
of,  become  deck  hands,  boatmen,  stokers,  servants,  &c. ;  they  are 
sent  on  board  some  vessel  or  another,  and  are  drilled  either  in  the 
squadron  or  during  a  cruise  at  sea.  The  others  are  sent  to  the 
schools  to  go  through  a  thorough  course  of  training,  and  after  a 
period  of  nine  or  ten  months'  instruction,  as  a  rule,  each  passes 
a  sufficiently  good  examination  to  attain  the  grade  and  the  high 
pay  of  a  certificated  seaman,  certificated  gunner,  certificated/ 
signalman,  &c. 

Armed  with  this  certificate,  they  are  put  on  board  some  commis- 
sioned vessel,  and  are  almost  able  to  fill  the  post  allotted  to  them. 

By  that  time  they  already  count  twenty  months'  service,  and 
have  cost  the  State  a  considerable  sum  without  any  return.  They 
must  be  on  board  ship  for  some  time  before  they  become  acquainted 
with  all  they  have  to  do,  for  they  have  to  get  accustomed  to  the 
life  on  board,  and  although  they  may  be  useful  in  their  own  line,, 
it  is  quite  another  matter  when  they  have  to  he]p  in  other  things, 
not  included  in  what  they  have  acquired  at  the  schools. 

Thus,  the  certificated  rifleman  arriving  from  Lorient  is  well  np 
in  military  drill,  and  can  cut  a  very  good  figure  in  a  landing  party. 
But  on  board  ship  he  must  be  able  to  help  the  gunners  to  work 
the  guns,  the  topmen  to  handle  the  sails ;  he  must  learn  to  row 
in  a  boat,  &c.,  and  he  has  no  notion  of  any  of  these  things  when 
he  first  joins. 

Even  if  a  year  were  sufficient  to  train  him,  and  this  is  not  always 
the  case,  he  will  then  have  had  thirty  months  in  the  service  ;  and 
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the  moment  he  is  fitted  to  do  the  work  that  it  has  cost  so  much  to 
teach  him  to  execate,  he  is  sent  about  his  business. 

The  same  occurs  in  the  case  of  topmen  and  signalmen ;  they  have 
to  learn  to  handle  the  guns,  and,  above  all,  the  use  of  the  rifle. 
ICost  of  them  join  the  landing  parties,  as  there  are  never  enough 
riflemen.  Besides,  it  is  indispensable  that  every  man  on  board 
slionld  know  how  to  handle  a  rifle.  It  was  proved  at  Fow  Ghoow 
that  the  firing  from  the  tops  was  often  more  efficient  than  that 
of  the  big  guns.  The  Eropakcheks  made  fearful  havoc  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Chinese  navy.  We  find,  therefore,  that  these  oertifi- 
eated  seamen,  in  common  with  the  riflemen,  have  quite  a  new  field 
of  knowledge  to  master.  It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  torpedo- 
men  and  gunners.  The  latter  are,  however,  put  through  a  course 
on  board  their  training  ships,  which  fits  them  to  be  of  use  in  any 
direction  over  and  above  their  own  speciality  when  they  join  their 
-ships.  But  this  is  the  exception.  The  gunners  were  specially 
selected  when  they  first  joined  the  service,  and  similar  results  could 
aot  be  expected  from  sailors  taken  hap-hazard  from  the  barracks. 

Thus,  after  effecling  a  selection  amongst  those  who  have  lately 
joined  the  the  service,  the  navy  has  succeeded,  by  dint  of  money  and 
exertion,  in  creating  a  better  class,  which  are  called  certificated 
seamen.  It  takes  ten  months  to  train  them  in  their  profession, 
and  at  least  a  year  to  complete  their  education  as  sailors;  in  all 
twenty-two  months.  If  these  men  have  passed  four  or  six  months 
in  the  barracks  before  going  to  a  school  which  only  opens  at  a 
•certain  date — ^and  this  is  always  the  case,  as  it  is  a  very  good  thing 
to  give  them  a  little  general  instruction  as  a  means  of  finding  out 
what  they  are  most  fitted  for — it  takes  thirty  months  to  turn  out 
a  good  sailor.  And  here,  again,  we  only  allude  to  the  carefully- 
chosen  few. 

The  others,  the  deck  hands,  have  to  learn  to  handle  rifle,  guns, 
rigging,  and  boats.  They  are  not  supposed  to  equal  the  certifi- 
cated seamen,  but  they  must  be  able  to  help  them,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  supply  their  places. 

Thus,  the  third  of  the  armament  of  a  gun  is  composed  of  certifi- 
*cated  gunners ;  the  two  other  parts  are  supplied  by  deck  hands 
and  riflemen.  We  find  the  same  proportion  of  certificated  seamen 
in  the  landing  parties  and  in  other  branches  of  the  service. 

Now  if  it  takes  thirty  months  to  obtain  a  certificate,  can  we 
wonder  that  a  great  deal  longer  is  required  to  train  a  deck  hand  7 
Five  years  barely  suffice,  and  even  then  a  man  must  stop  a  long 
time  on  the  same  vessel,  and  not  be  bandied  about  from  one  to 
^another,  as  too  often  is  the  case,  since  we  have  organised  a  fleet 
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of  transports  that  most  be  disarmed  aflber  every  Toyage.  What,, 
then,  would  become  of  our  navy  under  the  system  of  three  years'^ 
service  ?  If  the  blind  partisans  of  this  movement  were  to  go  on 
board  a  newly  commissioned  ship,  they  would  see  the  confusion^ 
and  disorder  that  reigns  during  the  first  months,  and  the  difficulty 
than  a  crew,  composed  of  young  sailors,  finds  in  settling  down. 
What  would  it  be  if  there  were  none  but  inexperienced  sailora 
among  them  ? 

On  joining  a  regiment  the  conscripts  find  everything  in  fnir 
working  order.  But  when  a  ship  is  first  commissioned,  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  The  order  to  commission  is  received.  The 
complement  for  each  ship  is  settled  beforehand  and  a  personnel 
from  the  barracks  is  appointed — so  many  certificated  seamen,  so- 
many  deck-hands — and  the  best  must  be  made  of  the  bargain  ! 

It  would  take  a  long  time  to  establish  a  certain  amount  of 
discipline  and  be  ready  for  sea,  if  a  crew, of  this  nature  were- 
entirely  made  up  of  sailors  who  had  never  been  afloat  or  had  any^ 
experience.  The  five  years'  service  is  only  too  short,  but  it  at  least 
gives  us  sailors  in  part  inured ;  and  a  man-of-war  starting  for  a 
long  cruise  generally  attains  a  certain  cohesion  after  a  period  of 
six  months.  The  three-years  system  would  supply  nothing  but 
novices,  and  many  months  must  elapse  before  the  first  gun  were* 
fired* 

We  speak  of  the  navy  as  it  is  organised  at  the  present  time*. 
But  the  navy  we  dream  of,  the  navy  of  the  future,  will  exact  a 
personnel  no  less  solid  and  well  drilled.  If,  on  vessels  of  smaller 
dimensions,  the  crews  can  be  more  easily  and  rapidly  disciplined' 
than  the  immense  herds  that  are  at  present  let  loose  on  our  large 
ironclads  and  cruisers,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  have  a  still 
more  careful  and  special  education  if  they  are  to  fulfil  the  singu-* 
larly  difficult  and  delicate  mission  entrusted  to  them. 

Less  varied  knowledge  is  required  for  handling  a  torpedo-boat 
or  a  gun-boat,  but  it  must  be  far  more  precise  than  the  know^ 
ledge  necessary  on  board  the  ships  of  our  squadrons.  Courage, 
decision,  and  professional  insight  are  required,  such  as  can  only  be 
attained  after  several  years'  service. 

It  is  constantly  asserted,  and  rightly  so,  that  the  three  years'' 
service  may  be  enough  to  initiate  soldiers  in  their  ordinary  drill^. 
but  that  it  is  not  enough  to  get  them  thoroughly  under  discipline,, 
or  fit  them  to  march  unflinchingly  to  battle. 

How  much  more  does  this  apply  to  the  navy  ! 

The  torpedo  is  singularly  difficult  to  handle,  and  requires  such- 
a  special  course  of  instruction  that,  after  creating  a  special  post 
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for  the  men  employed  on  ground  mines,  it  is  talked  of  makin^f 
another  for  locomotive  torpedoes.  It  is  not  the  coarse  of  instruc* 
tion  that  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  business.  It  is  still 
harder  to  find  courage  to  start  without  a  moment's  hesitation  in 
pursuit  of  a  gigantic  enemy,  merely  on  a  fragile  boat  that  a  single 
shot  will  destroy. 

It  is  nothing  to  discharge  a  torpedo,  but  to  embark  on  a 
torpedo-boat  and  give  chase  to  an  ironclad  is  what  exacts  special 
moral  conditions,  and  a  valorous  and  martial  spirit. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  exceptional  fatigue,  the  long  cruises^ 
the  incessant  watching  of  blockades,  or  the  breaking  of  blockades ; 
the  agitation  of  a  life  of  perpetual  endurance,  such  as  our  brave 
sailors  have  just  gone  through  in  China ! 

An  army  has  always  its  moments  of  respite,  a  fleet  never  has» 
It  is  unceasingly  threatened,  and  never  has  an  instant  of  repose 
during  the  whole  war. 

Anchorage  is  never  secure,  the  open  sea  is  almost  always  rough ; 
and,  thanks  to  the  autonomous  torpedo,  it  will  meet  with  incessant 
snares. 

Only  a  deep  sense  of  honour  and  duty  can  withstand  so  many 
trials. 

It  really  is  treason  to  the  nation  to  allow  that  three  years 
should  be  the  limit  of  our  longest  term  of  service.  It  is  to  strike 
a  blow  at  the  very  existence  of  our  country,  and  to  expose  it  once 
again  to  the  chance  of  its  colonies  being  taken  from  it,  its  coasts 
being  left  defenceless  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 

8. 

Hitherto  we  have  omitted  all  mention  of  the  engineers.  The 
late  improvements  in  the  navy  have  given  them  so  much  respon- 
sibility that  we  must  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  them.  As 
we  have  already  said,  if  the  principle  of  maritime  inscription  were 
not  so  opposed  to  our  habits,  and  modem  ideas,  if  it  were  possible 
to  modify  Colbert's  theory  so  as  to  appropriate  it  to  the  necessities 
of  our  own  times,  seeing  that  ships  now  depend  on  steam,  and 
not  on  the  wind,  we  ought  to  search  in  the  mines,  in  trade,  on 
the  railways  for  engineers  capable  of  handling  them. 

We  shall  be  more  and  more  in  want  of  them,  not  only  for  the 
engines  of  our  ships,  but  for  those  of  our  torpedo-boats ;  and  we 
shall  have  further  need  of  them  to  take  our  locomotive-torpedoes 
to  pieces,  and  to  keep  them  in  order  and  repair  them.  At  the 
present  time  the  dearth  of  engineers  is  so  absolute  that  on  many 
of  our  armed  vessels  there  is  no  regular  staff  to  handle  the  engines* 
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In  vain  may  the  alann  be  sounded,  or  haety  nominationB  be  made, 
80  as  to  fill  up  the  posts  vaoated  by  the  petty  engineer  officers  leay* 
ing  the  service;  no  steps  taken  in  this  direction  have  produced 
the  slightest  eflfeot,  and  on  this  point  the  state  of  the  navy  is  really 
deplorable.  We  must  explain  the  reason  of  it.  Our  corps  of 
engineers  is  made  up  either  by  conscription  or  of  the  pupils  from 
the  schools  of  Arts  et  MiUers. 

The  pupils  of  the  Arts  et  Mitiera^  after  going  through  a  good 
final  examination  at  their  school,  join  the  navy  with  the  rank  of 
fupil  engifieers*  This  is  an  intermediate  grade  between  the  engine- 
room  artificer  and  chief  engine-room  artificer ;  it  is  held  equivalent 
to  the  rank  of  chief  engine-room  artificer. 

The  men  obtained  by  conBcripdon,  and  knowing  some  trade 
{fitters,  blacksmiths,  boiler-makers,  or  such  like)  go  through  a  slight 
examination  after  a  few  months'  service,  and,  if  they  pass,  they 
are  appointed  working  artificers. 

Much  is  left  out  in  the  instruction  of  these  men,  but  to  facilitate 
their  mental  development,  and  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  reaching 
those  grades  that  can  only  be  attained  by  passing  an  examination, 
schools  have  been  started  at  Brest  and  at  Toulon. 

Promising  pupils  are  sent  to  these  schools,  and  they  go  through 
courses  likely  to  be  very  useful  to  stokers  fitting  themselves  to  be 
engine-room  artificers,  to  engine-room  artificers  fitting  themselves  to 
be  chief  engine-room  artificers ;  and  to  chief  engin^room  artificers 
wishing  to  become  engineers.  The  organisation  of  these  schools 
is  excellent,  and  they  supplied  excellent  engineers  when  the 
amount  of  machinery  was  limited  and  it  was  possible  to  choose 
among  the  candidates.  But  since  the  machinery  has  increased, 
more  and  more  engineers  are  required;  the  scarcity  of  candidates 
is  very  great,  and  the  standard  has  been  lowered.  Artificers  find 
great  facilities  for  improving  themselves  in  the  navy,  and  those 
who  work  conscientiously  are  sure  to  reach  honourable  posts,  as 
no  rank,  including  that  of  engineer,  can  be  obtained  except  by 
competition. 

A  good  stoker,  with  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence,  having 
passed  through  the  elementary  school,  can  obtain  the  rank  of  chief 
engine-room  artificer  before  his  five  years'  service  is  completed. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  students  from  the  Arts  et  Metiers 
have  generally  reached  that  of  engineer.  But  as  soon  as  these 
artificers  have  finished  their  term  of  obligatory  service,  they  almost 
all  disappear,  the  lists  are  reduced,  they  must  be  filled  up  by  men 
knowing  less,  theoretically  and  practically ;  the  general  efficiency 
is  diminished,  and  re-engagements  become  more  and  more  rare. 
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From  what  we  have  jast  said  on  the  organisation  of  the  body 
'of  artificers  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Conscription  will  only  supply 
a  very  limited  contingent  of  petty  officers.  These  men  are^  as  a 
role,  insufficiently  educated,  and  notwithstanding  the  course  of 
study  they  have  to  attend,  which  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
prevent  many  from  doing,  the  rank  of  chief  engine-room  artificer 
is  only  obtainable  by  a  select  few.  Still  less  likely  are  they  to 
-obtain  the  rank  of  engineer. 

The  school  of  Arts  et  M^ tiers  should,  therefore,  be  the  nursery 
for  naval  petty  officers,  and  this  was  the  case  when  the  lists  were 
not  so  full ;  but  now  that  we*  employ  steam  so  much  more,  and  have 
need  of  so  many  more  hands,  and  our  machinery  increases  daily, 
we  can  safely  assert  that  the  students  from  these  schools  join  the 
navy  less  and  less,  and,  what  is  more,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
those  who  do  join  it  leave  it  again  as  soon  as  their  term  of  service 
has  expired.  We  must,  therefore,  endeavour  in  the  first  instance 
to  attract,  and  in  the  second  instance  to  retain,  those  usually 
industrious  pupils  by  a  very  ample  theoretical  and  practical  educa- 
tion, to  be  more  and  more  developed  in  the  navy,  and  to  admit  of 
their  becoming  excellent  officers  of  the  watch  in  the  engine-rooms. 

To  farther  this,  a  fantastic  project  has  been  conceived  at  bead- 
quarters,  more  fitted  for  a  comic  opera  than  to  be  brought  forward 
as  a  serious  proposition,  such  as  I  wish  to  advance.  Every  two 
-or  three  years,  at  various  intervals,  an  engineer  officer,  an  old  pupil 
<xf  the  schools,  is  sent  round  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  in  full 
^miform,  covered  with  crosses  and  medals,  and  as  much  gold  lace 
as  possible.  A  naval  officer,  either  a  rear-admiral  or  a  captain 
accompanies  him,  also  in  full  uniform.  Both  of  these  go  and  beat 
up  Cfa&lons,  Aix,  Angers,  &c. ;  both  of  them  set  forth  the  merits 
of  the  profession ;  both  try  to  enlist  men  who  almost  always  fail 
them.  The  students  have  read  La  Fontaine^  and  the  engineer 
officer  reminds  them  of  the  fox  with  his  tail  cut  off. 

Old  comrades  have  warned  them  what  the  navy  has  in  store  for 
them ;  they  still  more  distrust  the  enlisting  attempted  by  these 
bedizened  officers,  and  they  go  off  to  serve  their  time,  if  they  are 
obliged  to  do  so ;  which  is  not  invariably  the  case,  as  voluntary 
service  for  one  year,  and  the  chance  of  drawing  a  lucky  number, 
gives  many  of  these  only  a  year  under  the  colours,  in  an  artillery 
regiment.  Are  they  right  in  this  ?  In  some  ways  they  are,  and 
in  some  ways  they  are  not.  Not,  certainly,  from  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  ;  but  they  are  right  if  they  are  ambitious,  for,  if  money  is 
«  powerful  persuasive,  ambition  is  also  a  considerable  incentive. 

Take  a  pupil  of  the  Arts  el  Metiers  when  he  first  joins  the 
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artillery ;  at  his  own  request  he  is  incorporated  among  the  men 
employed  by  the  State,  his  education  soon  allows  him  to  outstrip 
all  competitors,  and  in  two  years  at  most  he  is  a  non-commissioned 
ofBcer.  A  few  years  later  he  will  be  a  sub-lieutenant,  and,  as  he 
was  young  when  he  attained  the  rank  of  officer^  he  may  rise  to 
high  rank. 

This  hope  of  becoming  an  ofiBcer,  and  the  example  of  certain 
former  pupils  of  the  schools  who  may  have  had  a  brilliant  military 
career,  often  has  for  result  that  many  men,  who  enter  the  servioe 
intending  to  leave  it  on  the  first  opportunity,  end  by  remaining* 
with  the  regiment,  and  by  preferring  what  is  almost  a  certainty 
to  what  might  await  them  in  trade.  It  would,  of  course,  be  more 
lucrative^  but  it  would  also  be  more  uncertain. 

A  great  many  commissioned  or  non-commissioned  officers,  both 
in  the  artillery  or  in  the  marines,  begin  in  this  way.  They  gene- 
rally become  captains  before  they  are  five-and-thirty  years  old* 
At  this  age  they  all  have  money,  a  good  position,  and  a  prospect 
of  better  things.  If,  on  the  contrary^  the  pupil  from  the  Arts  et 
Miiiers  joiuB  the  navy,  he  will  enter  as  pupil  engineer,  that  is,  he 
joins  with  the  hope  of  becoming  a  petty  officer.  For  two  years 
he  will  enjoy  both  pecuniary  and  honorary  advantages  above  his 
comrade  who  has  entered  the  army.  The  pecuniary  advantage 
will  last  even  longer,  for  the  pay  of  petty  engineer  officers  is  far 
better  than  that  of  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army.  Thas, 
to  cite  an  example,  a  chief  engine-room  artificer  draws  100  or  200 
franca  a  month,  according  to  what  his  duties  may  be,  which  is  far 
in  excess  of  a  sergeant's  pay.  But  in  the  long  run  he  is  placed  at 
a  disadvantage.  Supposing  he  happens  to  be  industrious  and 
clever,  and  that  good  luck  falls  to  his  share,  he  will  be  appointed 
engineer,  that  is  to  say  assistant,  after  five  years'  service ;  he  will 
remain  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  that  position,  and  consequently 
will  not  become  staff-engineer  for  a  very  long  time ;  this  oorre* 
spends  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  Moreover,  the  future  of  the 
principal  engineers  is  very  restricted,  for  the  highest  rank,  that 
of  instructor  of  machinery,  is  only  equal  to  that  of  colonel,  and 
only  six  can  hold  it. 

Any  engineer  of  standing  in  the  navy  is  able  to  give  the  namea 
of  such  of  his  school  companions  who,  having  joined  the  artillery,, 
became  officers  long  before  he  did,  and  reached  a  much  higher 
rank  than  his.  What  is  the  result  of  this  ?  The  pupil  from  the 
Arts  et  Mitiers,  who  finds  he  has  been  mistaken  as  to  the  navy^ 
almost  invariably  leaves  his  corps  when  he  has  accomplished  his 
term  of  service;  and  trade  benefits  by  the  experience  he  has 
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acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  I  have  already  shown  that 
the  merohant  senrioe  receives  him  with  open  arms ;  he  not  only 
draws  higher  pay,  but  is  treated  as  an  equal  by  the  officers  of  the 
steamer  he  is  appointed  to. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  was  a  Minister  of  Marine  who  decreed' 
in  1864y  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of  Oommerce,  M.  B6bicy 
that  the  engineer  officers,  officers  of  the  watch  in  the  engine-rooms 
of  the  large  steamers,  should  be  officers  of  the  same  rank  as 
certificated  captains,  officers  of  the  watch  on  deck.  Anybody  is 
welcome  to  explain  away  this  contradiction.  The  same  Minister 
left  the  Navd  Engineers  in  the  inferior  position  against  which 
they  so  justly  protest.  If  the  pupil  from  the  Arts  et  Miiiers  is 
tired  of  the  sea  he  can  go  into  a  factory,  either  as  artificer  or 
designer,  and  he  will  he  able  to  secure  the  same  pay  anywhere^ 
and  certainly  much  more  distinction  than  in  our  navy.  Therefore^ 
if  yre  want  engineers,  and  Heaven  knows  how  much  we  require 
them,  let  us  give  them  the  distinction  they  claim,  and  esteem 
ourselves  fortunate  that  they  do  not  ask  for  increased  pay  as  they 
have  in  England. 

We  will  examine  into  the  means  for  compassing  this  end,  and 
compare  our  navy,  in  this  respect^  with  that  of  other  nations.  We  - 
not  only  require  engineers,  but  we  still  more  urgently  require  a 
lower  class  of  working  artificers  and  engine-room  artificers.  It 
must  he  formed  by  degrees  either  in  the  schools  or  at  sea ;  this 
takes  time,  a  great  deal  of  time,  more  and  more  every  day,  as  the 
engines  become  more  and  more  elaborate.  The  same  personnel 
is,  moreover,  expected  to  work  the  locomotive  torpedoes  which 
require  such  extremely  delicate  handling  that  special  artificers  are 
talked  cf  for  their  exclusive  study. 

It  is  certainly  impossible  that  three  years  should  suffice  to  train 
them.  It  could  only  be  achieved  by  the  greatest  efforts,  and  of 
what  use  would  it  be,  if  their  service  were  only  to  last  three  years  ? 
The  artificers  would  leave  as  soon  as  they  had  learnt  their  work, 
and  in  this  way  all  the  labours  that  should  of  right  belong  to  the 
navy  would  only  go  to  supply  trade  and  the  merchant  service* 
These  would  reap  the  benefit  of  its  stokers  and  engine-room  arti- 
ficers, as  well  as  that  of  the  chief  engine-room  artificers  and 
engineers.  We  need  not  pursue  this  self-evident  fact;  we  will  only 
add  that  the  reduction  of  the  period  of  service  to  three  years  will 
more  than  ever  encourage  an  exodus  on  the  part  of  the  naval 
artificers  after  they  have  completed  their  appointed  time. 

As  they  conld  not  become  engineers  or  assistants  before  their 
time  is  up,  they  wonld  have  still  less  inducement  than  they  have  ■ 
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at  present  to  re-engage  themselves.  The  inferior  position  assi] 
to  our  engineers  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday.  The  very  small  com* 
plement  of  officers  existing  at  the  present  time  is  the  result  of 
twenty  years'  struggle.  And  even  the  creation  of  this  number 
would  have  been  adjourned  sine  die  had  not  the  English  and 
French  fleets  met  at  Cherbourg  in  1860. 

When  the  English  engineer  officers  were  presented  to  the 
Emperor  he  requested  that  the  French  engineer  officers  should  be 
presented  to  him.  It  had  to  be  acknowledged  that  this  was  im- 
possible, as  there  were  none !  The  astonished  Emperor  gave 
orders  that  a  gap  in  our  organisation  so  much  to  be  deprecated 
should  be  filled  up.  The  work  was  tak^n  in  hand,  but  with 
evident  reluctance.  The  corps  of  engineer  officers  was  organised — 
but  in  what  way  !  One  or  two  chief  engineers  were  created,  and 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  officers  in  some  respects,  although  not 
in  others.  The  staff  and  fleet  engineers  had  a  post,  but  not  a  rank. 
They  had  been  given  special  stripes  on  their  sleeves,  particularly 
to  distinguish  them  as  subalterns.  Their  duties  are  ill-defined, 
and  everything  in  this  organisation  pointed  to  the  intention  that 
it  should  break  up  of  itself.  However,  the  services  done,  pointed 
out  as  they  were  by  enlightened  commanders,  proved  stronger  than 
other  influences,  and  instead  of  a  break-up  there  was  incessant 
progress.  But  this  progress  was  only  achieved  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming opposition,  and  at  the  price  of  superhuman  effort 

The  following  are  the  words  of  Admiral  Krantz : 

Up  to  the  present  date,  the  improyement  in  the  prospectB  of  our  engineers  has 
heen  forced,  as  it  were,  oat  of  the  Commission  depnted  to  study  the  organisation 
of  this  perwnnel ;  and  I  must  reluctantly  testify  to  the  fact  that  what  has  sometimes 
heen  granted  and  decided  in  theoiy  has  often  been  put  into  practice  with  scanty 
good-will. 

Thus  in  all  that  concerns  our  engineers  we  are  in  as  inferior  a 
position,  compared  with  other  nations,  as  we  were  in  1860.  Our 
complement  of  engineer  officers  reaches  105  persons :  6  inspectors 
of  machinery,  85  fleet  engineers,  and  64  staff  engineers.  The  first 
six  rank  with  corvette  captains,  a  rank  no  longer  existing  in  the 
navy,  and  which,  coming  somewhere  between  a  lieutenant  and  a 
commander,  equals  that  of  a  major  in  the  army. 

Thus  our  engineers  can  never  attain  the  rank  of  a  commander. 
The  fleet  engineers  correspond  in  rank  to  the  naval  lieutenants,  and 
the  staff  engineers  to  sub-lieutenants. 

The  English  have  828  engineer  officers,  the  Americans  254, 
Chili  has  41,  almost  as  many  engineers  as  it  has  officers;  and  this 
personnel  may  have  had  something  to  say,  in  the  last  war,  as  to  the 
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superiority  of  the  Chilians  over  the  Peruvians,  who  had  no  organised 
Mips  of  engineers.  Turkey  has  480,  Holland  43,  Portugal  42, 
Brasil  188,  and  Bussia  648. 

This  last-named  Power,  which  certainly  has  not  a  democratic 
leputationy  boasts  of  2  engineers  with  the  rank  of  general  officers, 
8  with  that  of  colonels,  11  with  that  of  lieutenant-colonels. 

England  has  engineers  who  rank  with  captains  and  commanders. 
We  alone  stop  at  the  rank  of  corvette  captain.  An  incident  simi- 
lar to  that  which  occurred  at  Cherbourg  in  1860  happened  at 
Daleigno  in  1880,  when  the  demonstration  of  the  collective  Euro- 
pean naval  forces  occurred  in  the  Adriatic  :  our  engineers  took 
a  very  insignificant  position  amidst  those  of  oiher  nations.  We 
know  that  the  French  rear-admiral  did  not  fail  to  remark  it ;  but 
bis  remarks,  along  with  many  others,  produced  no  result  and  bore 
no  fruit. 

Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Vice- Admiral  Bouet-Willau- 
metz,  commanding  the  evolutionary  squadron,  wrote  as  follows : — 

When  it  happens  that  I  have  to  go  down  at  night  to  the  engine-rooms,  and  I 
see  these  powerfnl  machines  at  work,  on  which  depends  the  safety  of  the  ship^ 
when  I  see  that  nmneroos  peraonnel  occupied  in  such  difficult  work,  it  is  quite 
alarming  to  reflect  that  so  much  responsibility  rests  with  an  ordinary  petty  officer. 

**  Now  that  we  have  succeeded  in  turning  out  good  engines^'' 
wrote  Vice- Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravidre,  "it  would  be  quite 
unpardonable  if  we  left  them  in  doubtful  and  unskilful  hands." 

"  The  engineers  fill  a  most  important  place  in  the  present  days," 
wrote  the  Vice-Admiral  Paris.  **  Both  the  issue  of  a  battle  and 
the  honour  of  the  colours  may  depend  upon  the  skilful  management 
of  the  engines  of  a  ship.^' 

We  will  only  add  the  opinion  of  Admiral  Krantz,  one  of  the 
last  admirals  commanding  the  evolutionary  squadron.  He  was 
evea  more  explicit  than  his  brother  officers,  but  what  he  wrote  has 
hitherto  remained  a  dead  letter : — 

The  pfopilB  from  the  professional  schools,  which  supply  the  navy  with  stafF  engi- 
■een  and  chief  eoginaers,  and  give  them  a  trainmg  equal  to  that  in  any  foreign  navy, 
have  ceased  to  join  the  nayy ;  or  else  those  who  enter  it  leave  it  as  soon  as  they 
have  fulfilled  the  time  exacted  hy  the  law  of  1872 — ^that  is,  so  soon  as  they  have 
become  really  useful. 

In  the  hope  of  introduooag  better  discipline  among  the  per$onnel  of  the  engines,  its 
own  hierarchy  was  taken  away  from  it,  and  its  own  special  uniform,  that  it  might  be 
entirely  assimilated  with  the  rest  of  the  crew.  This  reform  was  most  unpopular. 
The  st^dard  of  admission  to  the  various  ranks  was  raised  at  the  same  time ;  and  if 
the  bad  e£Pect8  of  it  were  not  felt  all  at  once,  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
period  ol  8«rfice  lasted  seven  years  at  that  time,  and  that  the  numerous  additions 
to  the  usual  complement  made  promotion  fairly  rapid  among  the  engineers. 

The  creation  of  fleet  and  staff  engineers  gave  the  young  men  an  incentive.  Each 
one  hoped  for  a  speedy  reorganisation  of  his  own  corps ;  and,  moreover,  at  that 
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period  the  engines  were  compAratively  simple,  and  a  less  well-educated  and  lesi 
munerons  staff  was  required  than  the  present  naval  matiriel  exacts. 

A  great  block  in  promotion  has  resTilted  from  the  war  m  1870 ;  the  period  of 
serriee  has  at  the  same  time  been  reduced  to  fiye  years,  and  tho  difimisfial  of  the 
classes  is  always  anticipated. 

The  steam-ship  companies  have  become  more  and  more  nnmerons;  trade  has 
developed ;  the  network  of  railways  has  considerably  increased ;  a  knowledge  of 
machinery  is  in  great  demand,  engineers  are  in  request  everywhere.  I  have  always 
thought,  and  I  still  continue  to  think,  that  since  1860,  or  at  least  since  1872,  we 
should  seriously  have  ameliorated  the  situation  of  our  petty  engineer  officers  as 
regards  their  comfort,  their  quarters,  and  their  food,  and  as  regards  their  position 
•on  board  and  their  assimilation.  A  man  expected  to  possess  a  solid  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  physics,  and  machinery,  ought  not  and  cannot  be  eonaid^red  on  a 
par  with  a  sail-maker  or  caulker,  petty  officer  though  he  may  be. 

The  conditions  of  every-day  life  which  may  suit  the  latter  cannot  satisfy  engineers 
whose  education  and  iiftelligence  have  been  more  developed,  and  who  have  gone 
through  a  school  that  supplies  controllers  of  works  and  factories ;  a  school  that  has 
supplied  distinguished  general  artillery  officers  both  to  the  army  and  the  marines, 
and  the  pupils  of  which  are  more  and  more  sought  after  by  the  railway  and  the 
steamship  companies. 

The  engineers  may  at  times  be  somewhat  unreasonable  in  their  demands,  but  it 

must  be  acknowledged  that  they  have  some  grounds  for  complaint.    Meanwhile 

'discontent  makes  steady  progress ;  the  engineers  always  leave  us,  and  young  men 

take  their  departure  who  would  guarantee  the  efficiency  of  this  important  branch 

•of  the  service. 

Not  only  are  we  unable  to  choose  the  best  pupils  from  the  schools  of  ArU  et 
Metiers,  but  we  are  forced  to  be  thankful  for  any  that  come  to  us,  even  when  they 
quite  intend  leaving  us  as  soon  as  they  have  accomplished  the  term  of  service 
imposed  by  law. 

This  situation  is  all  the  more  alarming  in  that,  far  from  getting  any  better, 
it  becomes  daily  more  defined.  I  consider  nothing  is  more  indispensable  on  board 
a  man-of-war  than  good  engineers;  it  is  more  dangerous  to  have  an  unskilfol 
engineer  chief  of  the  watch  in  the  engine-room,  than  an  unskilled  officer  of  the 
watch  on  the  bridge;  for  the  officer  in  conomand  can  superintend  the  latter,  whereas 
the  mistakes  of  the  engineers  are  generally  discovered  when  it  is  too  late  to  remedy 
them. 

In  oonnection  with  the  report  we  have  so  largely  quoted.  Admiral 
Erantz  drew  up  a  statement  on  the  organisation  of  the  engineer 
jfersonnel,  which  begins  with  these  words :  "  I  lay  down  the  prin* 
ciple  that  every  engineer  should  have  begun  as  petty  officer,  and 
should  have  worked  with  his  own  hands  before  attaining  the  rank 
of  officer.*'  This  principle  is  not  admitted  by  everyone^  and  many 
think  that  it  would  raise  the  standard  of  our  corps  of  engineers 
if  a  special  school  were  founded  which  would  turn  out  engineer 
officers.  The  example  of  England  is  quoted  as  she  attaches  great 
importance  to  that  branch  of  her  naval  organisation,  and  grudges 
no  sacrifice  to  procure  the  best  men  to  handle  her  engines.  In 
England  the  engineer  officers  are  recruited  from  young  men  having 
passed  certain  examinations  as  student  engineers  at  the  schools 
established  in  the  dockyards  at  Portsmouth  and  Devonport,  and 
about  fifty  are  supplied  to  each  of  these  ports. 
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The  preliminary  education  neoessitates  remaining  six  years  in 
^  the  dockyards ;  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  young  men  considered 
eligible  enter  on  a  course  of  study  at  the  Royal  Naval  College  at 
<3reenwich,  with  the  rank  of  assistant  engineer.  They  then  follow 
an  advanced  course  of  study,  and  after  a  stay  of  nine  months 
they  leave  it  to  begin  serving  in  the  navy.  We  need  not  imitate 
England,  for  the  engineers  turned  out  by  the  schools  of  Arts  et 
Miiiers  are  excellent.  Our  difficulty  is  not  to  train  them,  but  to 
retain  them  in  the  service* 

We  have  long  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  having  a  much  greater 
number  of  engineer  officers  ;  but,  if  we  have  been  properly  under- 
fed, it  is  not  that  we  think  that  officers  only  are  indispensable. 
We  require  good  enffine-drivers,  and  nothing  more  or  less ;  we  ask 
that  these  engine-drivers  should  be  given  the  title  and  rank  of 
o£Bcer8,  because  human  nature  (and  this  is  one  of  its  best  sides) 
'thinks  more  of  honours  than  of  money*  But  we  lay  down  the 
principle,  in  common  with  the  Vice- Admiral  Erantz,  that  the 
•existing  and  future  officers  should  not  be  engineers,  but  artificers 
who  have  done  the  work  with  their  own  hands,  and  are  always 
leady  to  give  a  hand  again. 

We  have  plenty  of  excellent  engineers.  These  construct  and  im- 
prove on  the  engines ;  on  board  ship  the  one  thing  to  be  thought 
•of  is  the  driving  of  them.  If  the  engineer  officers  were  only  as 
good  drivers  as  the  best  among  the  senior  petty  officers  of  former 
days,  they  would  be  quite  worthy  of  the  gold  braid  awarded  to 
Uiem,  and  no  really  intelligent  naval  officer  would  wonder  at  having 
them  for  comrades  and  equals. 

If  a  special  school  were  founded  as  a  nursery  for  engineer  officers, 
ihis  school  would  produce  inferior  engineers  to  those  turned  out 
4>y  the  Polytechnic  schools.  They  would  consider  themselves 
above  manual  labour,  they  would  be  more  taken  up  by  theory  than 
practioe,  they  would  experiment  on  the  engines  confided  to  their 
^oharge,  and  try  to  improve  them,  instead  of  merely  confining  them- 
selves to  handling  them.  They  would  no  longer  be  engine-drivers, 
and,  as  the  intenor  personnel  of  the  engines  would  depend  entirely 
<m  the  oonsoript  stokers,  it  would  be  less  efficient  than  ever. 

Although  the  engines  may  become  simpler,  the  difficulty  of 
getting  suitable  men  will  be  greater,  as  the  former  increase  in 
tiamber  and  as  ironclads  disappear  with  their  complicated  mecha- 
nisms, leaving  us  only  with  small,  easily-handled  vessels,  above 
•all  requiring  a  considerable  number  of  engineers.  On  torpedo- 
boats  and  gun-boats,  taking  their  slight  dimensions  into  account, 
Aere  would  be  no  room  for  two  officers,  an  engineer  officer  and 
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ao  ordinary  officer ;  their  engines  can  perfectly  be  worked  by  an- 
engine-room  artificer.  Thus,  in  order  to  obtain  as  many  petty 
officers  as  possible,  we  would  endeavour  to  increase  the  number 
of  commands. 

A  special  school  which  gave  us  ready-made  officers,  and  left  us 
with  nothing  but  the  workmen  obtained  by  conscription  to  fill 
the  posts  of  petty  officers,  would  only  aggravate  the  abuse  of  which 
we  complain.  If  this  were  absolutely  unavoidable,  it  would  be 
better  merely  to  apply  to  the  Naval  School ;  the  students  might 
choose,  on  leaving  it,  between  the  rank  of  midshipman  in  the  navy 
and  candidate  for  the  engineers.  But  it  is  easy,  at  this  point,  to- 
see  what  antagonism  there  would  be  between  two  sections  of  officers^ 
the  one  responsible  for  the  engines,  and  the  other  for  handling  the 
ship.  Inevitable  difficulties  and  annoyances  would  be  the  result. 
Now  it  is  essential  at  sea  that  the  supreme  command  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  only,  if  the  safety  of  everyone  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  ship  cannot  be  divided  in  two  slices,  with  different 
rules  and  under  separate  authority.  The  engineers  must  be  given 
the  rank  of  officers  to  ameliorate  their  condition  and  satisfy  their 
justifiable  ambition;  but  the  absolute  command  of  the  engines, 
in  common  with  every  other  part  of  the  vessel,  must  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  ship's  officers.  When  once  these  principles  are  estab- 
lished, our  corps  of  engineers  requires  no  further  schools  than  those 
already  existing.  The  working  artificers  obtained  by  conscription 
become  engine-room  artificers,  engineers,  and  fleet-engineers  by 
competition. 

We  should  claim  a  six  months'  residence  in  one  of  our  schools 
at  Brest  or  Toulon  for  the  students  from  the  schools  of  Arts  et 
M^tierSy  or  for  those  firom  the  technical  schools  at  Marseilles, 
Lyons,  &c.,  after  which  we  would  have  them  compete  annually,  or 
in  termsj  at  the  same  time  as  the  engine-room  artificers  who  are 
already  in  the  Brest  and  Toulon  schools,  or  on  board  other  vessels, 
for  the  rank  of  chief  engine-room  artificer.  This  would  certainly 
be  a  great  advantage  for  these  students,  as  it  would  allow  them  to 
become  chief  engine-room  artificers,  equal  to  sergeants  in  the  army, 
a  year  after  they  left  the  schools.  If  these  young  men,  who  are 
compelled  to  join  the  service,  were  to  join  the  artillery,  or  any 
other  branch  of  the  service,  they  would  begin  as  common  soldiers, 
and  would  certainly  not  be  sergeants  at  the  end  of  a  year.  We 
cannot  sufficiently  insist  upon  this  point,  that  all  our  future 
engineer  officers  should  begin  by  being  artificers,  and  as  highly 
educated  artificers  as  possible ;  this  would  certainly  not  thin  their 
ranks,  for,  with  the  democratic  spirit  now  so  universal,  aristooratio 
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instincts  should  disappear  from  the  navy,  and  a  good  artificer 
endowed  with  intelligeooe  and  edacation  should  be  as  much 
esteemed  as  any  ofiBcer  trained  on  the  henches  of  the  Naval  School. 

If  any  of  the  old-fashioned  prejudice  remains,  it  will  soon  he 
wiped  out.  Living  together  on  board  these  little  vessels,  the 
constant  necessity  of  mutually  helping  each  other,  the  perils  gone 
through  side  by  side,  in  a  space  so  liniited  that  it  would  be  impos* 
sible  not  to  become  intimate,  will  engender  a  familiarity  that  it  is 
always  possible  to  avoid  on  board  a  large  ship. 

What  our  engineers  want  is  a  lucrative  and  honourable  position. 
It  can  be  given  them  without  changing  the  system  of  conscription, 
and  without  bringing  them  and  the  officers  of  the  ship  into  contact 
with  each  other  on  board  the  vessel.  They  would  never  get  on 
together,  and  most  unseemly  quarrels  might  arise.  Thus,  in  our 
opinion,  nothing  need  be  altered  in  the  system  of  conscription, 
or  the  system  of  advancement  for  artificers,  as  it  at  present  exists. 
The  remedy  for  the  unfortunate  state  of  things  we  have  described, 
in  common  with  many  others,  must  be  found  in  increasing  the  list 
of  the  fleet  engineers.  Let  three  posts  of  Inspector  of  Machinery 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  a  similar  post  in  Paris  be  instituted 
for  the  three  ports  of  Brest,  Lorient  and  Toulon.  Let  the  com- 
plement of  inspectors  of  machinery  be  kept  up  as  it  is  now, 
under  the  denomination  of  second-class  inspectors  of  machinery, 
and  let  this  complement  be  increased  to  twelve  instead  of  six. 

Let  a  fleet  engineer,  with  two  or  three  staff  engineers  under  his 
orders,  be  appointed  on  board  vessels  with  engines  of  more  than 
2,000  indicated  horse-power,  although  under  8,000 ;  a  staff 
engineer  on  board  vessels  of  more  than  1,000  indicated  horse- 
power, and  under  2,000 ;  and  a  chief  engineer  on  other  vessels 
having  engines  under  1,000  indicated  horse-power,,  but  not  under 
300. 

For  engines  under  800  indicated  horse-power  an  engineer  or  an 
engine-room  artificer  would  be  sufficient.  This  simple  reform 
would  admit  of  increasing  the  complement  of  fleet  engineers  and 
make  it  easy  to  find  employment  for  them*  These  lists,  which 
now  include  only  36  fleet  engineers  and  64  staff  engineers  might 
be  increased  to  50  fleet  engineers  and  120  staff  engineers.  The 
increase  would  at  once  be  felt.  We  should  not  gain  in  quality 
as  yet,  but  only  in  quantity.  We  should,  however,  hope  that 
in  future,  seeing  a  better  chance  of  advancement  opened  out  to 
them,  the  engineers  will  hesitate  to  leave  the  navy  in  favour  of 
trade,  which  would  then  only  attract  the  residue  from  the  navy^ 
whereas  it  now  attracts  all  her  best  men. 

YOL.  nu.  11 
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We  have  not  exhausted  all  the  speeialities  in  the  navy;  our 
ofSeers,  who  are  the  first  and  most  important  of  all,  have  still  to 
be  touched  upon.     They,  too,  have  a  good  deal  to  try  them. 

At  the  present  moment  there  exists  so  much  dissatisfaotion 
amidst  naval  officers  that  if  these  could  find  an  outlet  of  any 
sort,  in  trade,  as  the  engineers  have  done,  certainly  more  than 
half  the  complement  of  our  naval  lieutenants  would  leave  the 
service. 

We  are  not  asserting  anything  without  proof;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  list  of  applications  made  to  the  '' Transatlantic" 
and  '^  Messageries  Maritime  "  companies,  to  realise  that  the  names 
of  more  than  a  hundred  naval  lieutenants  are  inscribed  on  each 
of  them  as  candidates  for  the  command  of  a  steamer.  The  mer- 
chant service  should  supply  both  men  and  officers  to  our  navy ; 
but  just  the  contrary  takes  place.  Two  hundred  naval  lieutenants 
apply  for  a  post  in  our  principal  companies ;  and  these  are  dis- 
tinguished officers  specified  in  the  "  Annuaire "  as  decoris  (this 
being  essential  towards  being  accepted  by  the  companies,  whose 
only  difficulty  lies  in  the  number  of  applicants  to  select  from)  and 
able  to  show  seniority  of  ordinary  service;  for  our  lieutenants 
patiently  await  the  more  or  less  distant  day  of  their  nomination 
as  commanders,  without  a  thought  of  leaving  the  navy. 

This  universal  apathy  engenders  a  profound  indifierence  to  every- 
thing in  connection  with  the  profession,  and  is  entirely  due  to 
the  system  of  service  adopted  in  the  navy,  a  system  that  puts  an 
end  to  all  high  aspirations  and  all  energy,  whilst  it  suppresses  all 
initiative,  and  so  alters  even  the  best  disposition  that  nothing  but 
personal  bravery  is  left  to  our  officers — the  courage  applicable  to 
the  circumstances  of  every-day  life  has  entirely  disappeared. 

The  fact  of  always  filling  a  subaltern's  post  has  brought  about 
a  horror  of  responsibility,  a  kind  of  cowardice,  when  any  resolution 
has  to  be  formed,  which  makes  our  admirals  into  men  incapable 
of  relying  on  their  own  judgment  in  the  smallest  tnatter. 

We  have  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  the  fact  that  Admiral 
Pierre  and  Admiral  Gourbet  were  the  only  two  admirals  thought 
fit  to  command  the  two  expeditions  to  Ohina  and  Madagascar^  and 
oonsidered  to  possess  the  vigour  necessary  to  conduct  a  naval 
expedition.  The  former  died  at  the  outset,  and  his  successors 
were  unable  to  carry  out  his  work ;  the  latter  was  more  fortunate,  and 
did  not  die  until  he  had  brought  the  campaign  to  a  sucoessfiil 
issue. 
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Bat  we  need  scarcely  recall  what  went  on  in  China  before  the 
tuniTal  of  Admiral  Gourbet,  and  how  onr  fleet  disgraced  itself  in  the 
^es  of  other  nations  when  it  remained  a  passive  and  indifferent 
spectator  of  all  that  took  place  at  Tonqain.  Need  we  recall  the 
lasting  blow  to  onr  prestige  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  dealt 
bj  the  weakness  of  an  admiral  who,  without  so  much  as  firing  a 
shot,  allowed  our  citizens  at  Alexandria  to  be  massacred,  although 
onr  flag  was  hoisted  and  our  nayal  division,  commissioned  to  the 
Levant,  was  anchored  in  the  port. 

There  lie  unmistakable  mgns  of  serious  and  dangerous  mischief 
m  all  this.  We  must  search  out  the  cause  if  we  are  to  flnd  the 
femedy  for  it. 

As  we  are  speaking  of  the  naval  **  service,"  which  might  better 
be  called  **  servitude  "-—the  more  dignified  term  should  be  sup- 
pressed— it  may  be  well  to  run  through  its  component  parts.  It 
may  be  divided  into  several  periods.  The  naval  school  term,  and 
the  grade  of  midshipman,  are  the  period  of  apprenticeship. 
Towards  twenty-one  years  of  age  the  midshipman  becomes  a  sub- 
lieutenant, and  under  this  title  he  is  taken  as  an  officer  of  the 
watch  either  on  board  a  transport  or  a  small  man-of-war.  Some 
lieutenants  are  even  mate  of  the  watch  to  the  first  lieutenant ;  but 
this  only  happens  in  the  squadron,  and  only  on  board  some  of  the 
big  ships  in  the  squadron. 

When  the  sub-lieutenant  becomes  lieutenant,  his  duty  remains 
the  same ;  he  is  always  called  to  serve  as  officer  of  the  watch  on 
larger  men-of-war.  Now,  this  duty  of  the  mate  of  the  watch  con- 
sists in  walking  the  deck  during  four  hours,  both  at  sea  and  in 
the  harbonr;  to  repeat  the  orders  written  by  the  captain,  these 
being  called  down  a  tube.  As  soon  as  any  manoeuvre  of  the 
slightest  importance  has  to  be  executed,  the  commander  comes  on 
^eck,  and  the  officer  of  the  watch  is  merely  a  mouth-piece.  Nothing 
is  more  humiliating  or  sadder  than  the  position  of  lieutenants  who 
bow  their  own  worth,  and  very  often  are  alive  to  the  deficiencies 
of  their  chief,  but  who  nevertheless  are  condemned  to  this  subordi- 
iiate  part.  How  is  it  possible  that  the  judgment  or  nautical  experi- 
enoe  of  an  officer  can  be  formed  under  similar  conditions  ?  And 
this  business  lasts  until  he  becomes  commander,  that  is  until  the 
age  of  forty-three  years,  after  twenty-seven  years'  service,  of  which 
twenty-two  are  spent  as  officers  of  the  watch— twenty-two  years 
^pent  in  these  monotonous,  wearisome,  and,  not  to  mince  terms, 
degrading  duties,  which  are  only  brought  to  an  end  by  an  appoint- 
ment to  some  gunboat  in  an  unhealthy  river. 

Doubtless  exceptions  are  made  for  what  are  called  in  the  navy 
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''  les  fils  d'Archevdqae/'  and  in  ordinary  parlance  the  sons  an$ 
sons-in-law  of  admirals,  or  people  more  or  less  remotely  connected^ 
with  admirals* 

In  no  profession  is  equality  such  an  empty  word  as  in  the  navy,. 
The  luoky  ones  are  given  successive  and  suitable  commands ;  bat 
we  need  not  discuss  those  privileged  individuals — our  business 
is  with  those  who  have  to  submit  to  the  ordinary  regulations- 
Thus  a  lieutenant,  according  to  the  existing  regulations,  becomes 
a  commander  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  Of  course  we  do  not 
allude  to  those  who  get  on  because  they  have  some  connection  with 
an  admiral.  In  a  few  years  the  age  for  becoming  commanders 
will  have  to  be  extended  to  forty-seven,  as  the  vacancies  in  the 
higher  posts  are  so  limited.  Not  even  then  will  a  command  of 
some  sort  be  given  to  the  commander,  worn  out  by  this  time  by 
constant  subordination,  stupified  by  blind  obedience.  He  must 
first  undertake  the  duties  of  second  officer  on  a  vessel  commanded 
by  a  captain,  and  then  the  unfortunate  being  loses  the  small 
amount  of  intelligence^  energy,  or  initiative  remaining  to  him,  and 
becomes  the  submissive  and  docile  slave  of  a  chief  imposed  upon 
him  by  discipline,  but  who  generally  fails  to  impose  by  his  own 
merits.  And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  A  naval  officer  can  only 
show  his  work  or  his  qualities  towards  the  age  of  forty ;  and  it 
is  hard  if  he  has  been  able  to  retain  any  after  thirty  years  of  an 
odious  position,  in  which  he  has  always  been  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  caprices  and  fancies  of  those  above  him,  who  have  never 
allowed  him  to  manifest  the  smallest  individuality.  When,  at 
length,  he  obtains  a  command,  even  if  endowed  with  the  best  dis- 
position in  the  world,  he  will  feel  the  same  unconscious  desire  to 
domineer  that  often  converts  those  who  have  been  oppressed  into 
the  worst  of  tyrants.  He  retaliates  on  others  for  what  he  has  gone 
through  himself.  He  takes  his  revenge  on  others  for  the  suiFering^ 
he  has  endured.  The  second  officer  on  board  a  ship  is  oalled 
"  the  dog  on  board,"  and  this  contemptuous  expression  is  only  a 
type  of  the  reality.  This  last  trial  is  the  most  degrading  of  alL 
We  need  not  be  astounded  at  the  physical  and  intellectual  weakness 
which  shows  itself  in  almost  all  the  heads  of  the  navy.  They 
have  been  accustomed  to  obey  during  most  of  their  lives,  and  now 
they  are  quite  unable  to  command. 

The  responsibility  crushes  and  oppresses  them*  They  can  never 
throw  off  the  feeling  that  they  are  still  officers  of  the  watch  or 
second  officers,  they  always  appear  as  if  waiting  for  orders  from  head- 
quarters; to  act  on  their  own  account  would  seem  impossible.. 
When  distant  missions  are  confided  to  them  they  hold  on  to  the 
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telegraph  wire^  that  they  may  get  perpetual  directions  from  Paris. 
Id  Paris  they  understand  nothing  of  modern  advance,  and  hold 
firmly  to  routine ;  they  are  incapable  of  the  most  simple  effort  of 
will  or  intelligence.  The  life  they  have  led  iias  unfitted  them, 
unnerved  and  transformed  them,  and  it  is  quite  usual  for  an  officer 
to  lose  all  heart  in  his  prime,  after  having  been  brilliant  and 
fiill  of  promise  in  his  youth.  The  long  campaigns  and  fatigues 
at  sea  increase  this  premature  decrepitude. 

We  may  further  unhesitatingly  assert  that  the  greater  number 
•of  naval  officers  who,  having  passed  the  age  of  fifty,  may  still 
be  found  endued  with  some  energy  and  spirit,  will  prove  to  have 
spent  most  of  their  time  on  shore,  and  thus  to  have  escaped  the 
demoralising  life  on  board  ship.  A  strange  career,  if  all  the 
drudgery  must  be  avoided  in  order  to  be  fit  to  render  service 
at  the  age  which  is  the  prime  of  life  in  a  man  who  has  lived  on 
shore. 

We  have  said  that  a  naval  officer  is  tied  to  the  grade  of  officer 
•of  the  watch  during  the  space  of  twenty-five  years.  To  this 
lack  of  variety  in  subordinate  service  there  is  added  another 
vexatious  item;  I  mean  the  life  in  the  ward-room.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  ward-room  is  the  cabin  in  which  all  the  officers 
meet.  There  was  a  time  when  all  the  officers  of  the  watch  on 
board  a  vessel  were  of  the  same  rank,  lieutenants  or  sub-lieute- 
nants. Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  age  which  may  exist 
between  naval  lieutenants  (it  may  be  a  difference  of  seventeen 
years,  and  will  be  extended  to  twenty  in  a  few  years)  it  was 
<perfeody  natural  that  officers  of  the  same  rank  should  live  to- 
gether, and,  thanks  to  mutual  give  and  take,  a  commission  was 
generally  gone  through  without  much  unpleasantness.  But  now- 
a-days  it  is  the  custom  to  suppress  any  information  as  to  the 
•embarkation  of  officers;  entirely  according  to  the  goodwill  and 
pleasure  of  the  minister,  vessels  of  the  same  pattern  may  have 
entirely  dissimilar  staffs.  One  may  have  none  but  lieutenants 
as  officers  of  the  watch,  another  may  boast  of  three  lieutenants 
•and  two  sub-lieutenants  to  fulfil  the  same  duty,  or  even  four 
lieutenants,  and  one  midshipman,  &c. 

A  number  of  subalterns,  no  matter  of  wliat  rank,  are  thrown 
faap-hazard  on  board  a  vessel.  They  are  forced  to  mess  together 
and  lieutenants  of  forty  years  of  age  and  over  ma^  have  to  asso- 
-oiate  with  sub-lieutenants,  or  even  midshipmen  fresh  from  the 
schools.  Not  only  does  this  arrangement  subvert  all  notions  of 
discipline,  but  it  condemns  men  to  daily  intercourse  whose  ages 
«te  too  dissimilar  for   them   to   have    anything  in   common,   so 
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that  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  lientenants  are  apt  to^ 
envy  the  doctors  and  engineers^  who  can  go  and  live  with  their 
chosen  associates  elsewhere  than  on  board  ship.  As  to  the 
officer  who,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  still  cares 
enough  for  his  profession  to  wish  to  he  on  active  service,  and 
who  reckons  on  his  own  personal  merit  and  services  to  succeed 
otherwise  than  by  seniority,  let  us  examine  how  his  efforts  are 
rewarded.  If  he  has  been  able  to  win  the  approval  of  an  admi- 
ral, if  his  worth  is  really  marked,  he  may  be  placed  on  the 
promotion  list.  This  list  is  looked  over  yearly  by  the  board  of 
Admiralty,  and  includes  the  names  of  certain  officers  submitted 
to  the  Minister  for  selection.  Everyone  is  aware  of  how  it  is 
made  up.  If  an  officer  hopes  to  find  a  place  upon  it,  he  must 
call  upon  all  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  make  his 
^' academical*'  visits,  as  they  are  called  in  the  navy,  and  asks 
as  a  favour  what  should  only  be  given  as  a  right.  It  is  clear 
that  his  efforts  are  not  appreciated  unless  he  has  secured  consi- 
derable interest.  Every  member  of  the  Admiralty  Board  has  his 
candidates,  relations,  or  iriends,  whom  he  introduces  to  his  col- 
leagues, and  these  are  accepted  on  condition  that  their  friends, 
are  accepted  in  return. 

The  army  promotion  list  is  made  out  under  the  superintendence- 
of  the  inspector-generals  who  have  personally  seen  and  known  the 
officers,  and  examined  into  their  merits.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
sort  in  the  navy.  Living  in  Paris,  the  Council  of  the  Admiralty 
knows  nothing  of  what  takes  place  at  sea  or  in  the  ports.  Besides 
which  the  promotion  list  is  only  a  decoy,  seeing  that  the  Minister 
has  the  double  right  of  promoting  where  he  pleases,  and  of  ohoos- 
ing  from  the  list,  at  a  venture,  what  officers  shall  receive  promo- 
tion. And,  in  exact  contrast  to  what  takes  place  in  the  War 
Department,  the  naval  promotion  list  comprises  the  names  of  so 
many  officers  that  they  can  never  be  exhausted  in  a  year,  and,  as 
others  are  added  every  year,  it  follows  that  a  candidate  may  remain 
inscribed  for  five  or  six  years  before  receiving  promotion.  He- 
may,  even,  have  attained  his  seniority  before  he  has  been  selected 
for  promotion. 

Therefore,  what  is  the  rasult  of  this?  It  is  that  a  naval 
Uentenant  never  is  selected  as  commander  without  powerful 
interest,  unless  his  name  has  been  at  least  three  years  on  the 
promotion  list ;  thus  it  happens  that  any  lieutenant  who  hopes  to< 
be  provided  for  in  three  years  by  seniority,  does  his  utmost  to  avoid 
h^ng  sent  to  sea,  to  do  no  more  service,  and  to  lead  a  perfectly 
i&dolent  life,  being  quite  aware  that  there  would  be  no  reward  for 
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lijs^  exertions,  as  he  would  gain  absolniely  nothing,  even  if  bis 
name  were  on  the  promotion  list. 

This  is  the  experience  of  the  first  sixty  lientenants  inscribed 
in  the  Annuaire ;  all  those  among  them  who  have  not  been  for 
some  time  on  the  list,  absolutely  refuse  to  do  anything,  and  seek 
a  quiet  post  on  land  to  escape  going  to  sea,  which  they  hate. 

In  the  War  Department  it  is  quite  otherwise ;  the  promotion  list 
is  re-east  every  year,  and  all  the  officers  inscribed  on  the  list,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions^  pass  on  within  the  year ;  so  that,  whatever 
the  seniority  of  rank,  an  army  officer  always  tries  to  merit  inscrip- 
tion on  the  list,  which  is  sure  to  give  him  a  few  months'  advantage 
beyond  his  seniority.  Moreover,  the  Minister  of  War  has  not  the 
right  to  follow  his  own  inclination  in  the  choice  of  the  officers  in- 
aoribed  on  the  promotion  list,  or  to  name  them  to  a  higher  rank* 
He  is  bound  to  follow  the  rotation  of  the  list. 

The  army  list  is  therefore  a  reality ;  that  of  the  navy  is  a  make- 
believe,  a  mirage i  an  ingenious  method  of  disguising  the  least- 
merited  favours  under  a  colour  of  justice.  The  life  of  an  officer 
embraces  three  periods,  three  distinct  phases :  the  first,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  old,  a  period  of  enthusiasm,  of  work,  of 
devotion,  and  of  a  desire  to  do  well ;  the  second,  from  thirty  to 
forty  years  old,  a  period  of  latent  revolt  against  the  narrow 
discipline  and  the  despondency  brought  about  by  the  situation  of 
an  officer  of  the  watch ;  feeling  himself  bound  to  it  for  many  long 
years,  disgust  and  weariness  comes  on,  the  seal  disappears,  less  and 
less  work  is  done ;  the  third,  from  the  age  of  forty,  absolute  lassi- 
tude, indifference,  and  weariness.  There  is  no  ftirther  struggle ; 
tilings  may  take  their  chance.  From  that  moment  no  more  study ; 
he  plays  at  patience,  or  games  of  trictrac,  and,  aided  by  increasing 
physical  weakness,  soon  attains  that  happy  state  of  intellectual 
torpor  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  heads  of  the  navy,  that  love  of 
lepose,  that  worship  of  routine,  that  horror  and  want  of  compre- 
hension of  progress,  which  ends  in  their  having  but  one  aspira- 
tion, that  of  being  allowed  to  live  out  their  tranquil  existence,  and 
to  blindly  enjoy  the  present,  oblivious  of  the  past  and  careless  of 
the  future. 

We  cannot  assert  sufficiently  often  that  the  principal  and  over- 
whelming reason  of  this  gradual  decomposition  in  the  navy  is 
the  outcome  of  the  monotonous  duty  to  which  a  naval  officer 
is  condemned  during  twenty-two  years,  that  of  officer  of  the 
watoh. 

It  is  certainly  inconceivable  that  from  the  age  of  thirty-seven  yeara 
it  should  be  obligatory,  during  another  ten  years,  to  be  on  deck  for  a 
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watch  of  four  hoars^  in  all  weathers  and  in  every  kind  of  climate.  The 
physical  fatigue  increases  more  and  more;  rest  after  the  watch 
becomes  more  and  more  necessary.  When  an  officer  past  forty 
has  concluded  his  wearisome  duty,  going  up  and  down  like  a  wild 
beast  in  his  cage,  and  repeating  the  orders  of  bis  chief,  his  only 
inclination  is  to  do  nothing ;  and  he  cares  very  little  about  the 
education  of  the  men  he  ought  to  superintend  and  direct.  He 
throws  himself  at  full  length  hi  his  cabin,  and  leaves  this  care  and 
superintendence  to  his  subalterns. 

We  may  add  that  the  less  there  is  to  do  during  a  watch,  the 
more  wearisome  it  is;  and  usually  it  is  quite  uneventful.  The 
moment  anything  the  least  unusual  occurs,  the  commander  appears 
on  the  scene  and  takes  all  initiative  out  of  the  hands  of  the  officer. 
Therefore  the  latter  has  only  a  long  and  trying  task,  less  interesting 
than  that  of  a  sentinel  at  the  outposts. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  navy^  with  its  large  and  costly 
vessels,  no  captain  would  allow  one  of  his  lieutenants  even  a  single 
chance  of  sharing  the  peril  and  honour  of  directing  a  difficult 
manoeuvre.  He  feels  the  responsibility;  could  he  trust  anyone 
but  himself?  The  commands  have  become  fewer.  The  fleets  only 
comprise  a  few  powerful  unities;  consequently  those  who  are 
selected  to  command  them  are,  in  like  manner,  fewer  in  number 
than  ever. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  these  splendid  ironclads,  these  perfect 
engines,  which  certainly  are  marvellous  productions  of  human 
genius,  have  had  a  deteriorating  e£Fect  upon  the  navy,  by  condemn* 
ing  a  still  greater  number  of  subalterns  waiting  for  promotion  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  ordinary  officers  of  the  watch. 

An  unusual  amount  of  intellectual  capacity  is  needed  po  com- 
mand these  large  vessels ;  but  the  captain  alone  need  possess  it, 
the  rest  of  the  officers  are  merely  his  submissive  instruments. 
Unfortunately  the  captain  seldom  comes  up  to  the  importance  of 
the  almost  superhuman  task  confided  to  him ;  and  whilst  his 
officers  are  all  being  weakened  by  the  surrounding  inaction,  he 
himself  is  paralysed  by  the  immense  responsibility  weighing  him 
down.  Squadron  fighting  is,  thank  God !  a  thing  of  the  past, 
but,  if  it  still  existed,  we  should  soon  see  what  fatal  catastrophes 
would  bring  about  the  destruction  of  these  vessels. 

Gan  we  alter  the  state  of  matters  we  have  just  described? 
Most  assuredly — and  without  other  expenditure  than  what  would 
be  necessitated  by  increasing  the  list  of  officers,  the  notorious 
insufficiency  of  which  was  rendered  notable  by  the  ill-starred 
expeditions   to   China  and  Madagascar.     The   other   alterations 
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needfal  to  protect  the  naval  officer  from  prematare  deorepitade 
need  oost  the  State  oothing. 

It  18  almost  forced  upon  us  that  our  complements  ehonld  be 
increased.  Unfortunately,  in  1871,  they  were  reduced  by  880 
officers  under  pretext  of  economy;  but  the  fact  was  forgotten 
that  economies  at  the  expense  of  our  national  security  are  fatal, 
and  may  bring  about  irreparable  misfortunes.  No  doubt  in  time 
of  peace  the  present  strength  was  sufficient;  but  as  soon  as 
mobilisation  became  needful,  the  necessary  effective  force  would 
no  longer  be  forthcoming.  This  became  evident  in  the  first  naval 
effort  we  were  called  upon  to  meke  since  1870,  that  is  during  the 
last  few  months.  There  were  no  officers ;  and  they  could  only  be 
obtained  by  disturbing  various  appointments  on  land,  and  by  con- 
fiding part  of  the  service  on  board  our  ships  to  a  personnel  insnffi- 
eient  both  in  number  and  in  standing.  Such  a  situation  seems 
moredible ;  it  is  so  strange  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it.  We 
must,  nevertheless,  yield  to  evidenoei  It  is  only  too  true  that,  in 
Older  to  make  any  way  against  the  nation  we  had  treated  as  a 
**  negligeable  quantity,"  we  had  to  sound  the  alarm,  take  whatever 
we  could  get,  and  ''  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  bunkers  *'  as  the 
sailors  say.  We  had  no  other  way  of  officering  the  vessels  we 
sent  to  the  Chinese  seas.  And  how  were  they  o$cered  ?  Sub- 
lieutenants were  taken  as  second  officers  on  transports  of  the  third 
dass;  midshipmen  were  officers  of  the  watch  on  transports  of  the 
first  and  second  class ;  and,  finally,  sailing-masters  were  sent  on 
board  ships  with  a  sub-lieutenant,  where  the  ordinary  staff  would 
have  comprised  three  lieutenants  and  two  sub-lieutenants. 

There  are  simple  beings  who  believe  that  our  armament  on  a 
peace  footing  is  a  more  or  less  limited  effective,  at  times  requiring 
to  be  filled  up ;  in  no  case  to  be  reduced  in  time  of  war.  These 
feople  have  a  certain  common-sense  of  their  own.  How  is  it 
possible  that  the  requirements  of  peace  should  be  more  than  those 
of  war,  or  that  ih^  personnel  neeAixkl  in  the  former  shoald  be  limited 
in  the  latter  ?  How  explain  that  fewer  officers,  or  officers  of 
-subordinate  rank,  are  required  for  service  under  fire  than  for  ordi« 
nary  work  ? 

The  service  in  time  of  war  is  arduous  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
und  exacts  very  different  qualities.  Bat  the  Minister  of  Marine 
has  been  obliged  to  ignore  this  elementary  truth.  Our  vessels  set 
oat  with  insufficient  resources,  with  a  diminished  personnel  which 
was  over-wrought  by  this  most  arduous  mission  ;  for  the  chances 
of  war  were  added  to  all  the  ordinary  anxieties  at  sea.  No  doubt 
4ach  most  thoroughly  did  his  duty  within  the  limits  of  his  strength ; 
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but  these  limits  must  not  be  OTeratepped ;  it  does  not  do  to  rely^ 
entirely  on  the  courage  of  men  ;  it  must  be  remembered  that  their 
courage  may  be  crushed  by  circumstances. 

The  exigencies  of  modern  warfare  are  a  hundred-fold  more  terri- 
ble than  those  of  the  warfare  of  former  days.  In  olden  times^  in 
the  days  of  sailing  vessels,  a  surprise  was  rarely  to  be  dreaded. 
Only  in  certain  winds  could  there  be  any  danger,  and,  so  long  as- 
the  wind  did  not  change  its  quarter^  safety  could  be  insured  by 
taking  up  a  certain  position.  Vessels  could  take  stock  of  each 
other^  and  take  each  other's  measure  before  coming  into  close- 
quarters  ;  they  could,  in  some  sort^  make  acquaintance  before- 
beginning  to  fight.  Therefore  the  watches  were  not  so  arduous ; 
they  were  shorter  and  less  charged  with  anxiety.  There  was  no* 
torpedo  to  fear,  and  shots  could  be  avoided  from  a  distance.  Now- 
a-days  all  this  is  changed.  A  blockading  squadron,  or  a  squadron? 
of  cruisers  has  not  an  instant's  rest.  She  is  threatened  unceasingly;, 
if  she  is  not  perpetually  on  the  alerts  she  runs  the  risk  of  being^ 
attacked  and  beaten.  Day  and  nighty  in  all  weathers,  in  all  winds, 
at  anchor  or  in  the  open  sea,  she  is  in  danger  of  being  annihilated 
by  an  almost  invisible  enemy.  Instead  of  diminishing  the  number 
of  officers  of  the  watch,  they  ought  rather  to  be  increased.  More* 
over,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  the  duty  of  defending 
our  shores  should  be  given  over  to  the  navy,  and  to  the  torpedo* 
boats. 

Now  the  war  in  China  obliged  us  to  diminish  our  movable^ 
defence  force,  already  so  insufficient.  Qreat  alarm  was  taken 
at  the  danger  of  dismantling  our  frontiers  on  land ;  but  no  one 
seemed  to  perceive  that  our  shores  were  equally  exposed,  and  that 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  slow  and  heavy  ironclads,  and  a  few 
worthless  coasting  vessels,  which  could  not  be  everywhere  at  the- 
same  moment,  everything  we  possessed  in  the  way  of  naval  strength 
had  been  despatched  to  China,  and  that  a  few  swift  vessels  could 
have  ravaged  our  shores  without  encountering  the  slightest  reds* 
tance.  Nevertheless  it  was  seen  fit  to  aggravate  a  situation  so 
replete  with  peril.  Was  it  feared  that  the  mobilised  force  would 
be  compromised  if  some  fifteen  thousand  men  were  borrowed  fromaa 
army  reckoning  hundreds  of  thousands  on  a  peace  footing,  although 
that  which  constituted  the  very  key-note  of  the  defence  of  our 
nation  along  the  whole  maritime  frontier  might  be  disorganised  with 
impunity  ? 

It  might  be  exhaustively  repeated  that  torpedo-boats  shooli 
alone  defend  our  shores ;  in  vain  might  it  be  set  forth  that  they 
alone  were  fitted  to  protect  our  naval  and  commercial  ports,  in  vaia 
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might  the  moyable  defenoe  force  be  upheld  as  the  school  best 
suited  to  fonn  the  officers  and  the  engineers  destined,  later  on,  to 
senre  on  board  these  yessels ;  in  vain  might  attention  be  attracted 
to  the  ever-increasing  number  of  those  splendid  torpedo-boats  of 
which  other  nations  become  possessed ;  in  vain  might  it  be  most 
clearly  established  that  we  could  not  consider  ourselves  properly 
defended  unless  in  possession  of  two  hutuired  armed  torpedo-boats ; 
no  sooner  had  we  to  do  with  that  '*  negligeable  quantity  '*  called 
China,  than  we  had  to  give  up  the  only  ten  armed  torpedo-boats 
we  possessed.  And  all  the  sacrifices  we  were  obliged  to  make 
did  not  SQCceed  in  satisfying  Admiral  Oourbet.  We  were  totally 
deficient  in  officers,  even  after  the  means  emplqjred  for  spreading 
them  out;  even  when  the  number  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
requirements  of  the  service  in  France  was  diminished,  in  order 
to  send  the  greatest  possible  number  to  China.  This  is  the  con* 
dition  to  which  we  were  reduced  by  an  ordinary  quarrel  with  the 
Celestial  Empire.  What  would  become  of  us  if  we  had  to  sustain 
B  naval  war  with  any  European  nation  whatsoever  ?  Impossible  to- 
offioer  all  the  vessels  we  possess ;  our  naval  and  commercial  ports 
imdefended;  the  whole  extent  of  our  shores  on  the  three  seas 
bordering  them  ofiered  to  the  insults  of  the  enemy  !  This  sums 
nPy  in  a  few  words,  what  our  condition  is ;  this  is  the  direction 
towards  which  our  mournful  situation  tends. 

Who  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs  ?  The 
origin  of  it  dates  from  some  time  back — from  the  period  directly 
SQcoeeding  our  disasters,  when  every  thought  was  centred  in 
economy,  with  a  view  to  the  re-organisation  of  the  army.  The 
disastrous  idea  of  reducing  the  number  of  naval  officers  by  882, 
at  one  single  stroke,  came  into  contemplation,  although  it  should 
rather  have  been  increased  by  retrenchment  in  the  arsenals  and 
eonstructions* 

It  might  have  been  tolerably  easy  to  foresee  that  the  suc- 
eeasive  transformations  in  the  navy  would  necessitate  a  more 
numerous  and  a  superior  staff. 

Without  going  back  to  the  radical  difference  made  by  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  as  the  motive  power  for  ships,  one  lieutenant 
nfflced,  in  former  days,  efficiently  to  direct  and  superintend  the 
whole  battery  of  a  frigate;  all  the  gans  were  under  his  eye  and 
under  his  hand.  Now-a-days  the  guns  are  less  numerous,  but  they 
are  spread  about  among  the  redoubts  and  in  turrets,  making  it 
much  more  difficult  to  superintend  them.  The  apparatus  for 
handling  them  is  delicate  and  most  complicated.  New  engines 
have  been  added  to  the  old ;  torpedoes,  electric  lighting,  &c.    The 
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introdaction  of  torpedo-boats  has  resulted,  and  will  still  further 
result,  in  increasing  the  number  of  commands* 

Thus  a  Minister  of  Marine  endowed  with  ordinary  common 
sense  would  have  largely  developed  the  complement  of  oflScers, 
instead  of  reducing  it.  Not  one  understood  this,  or  rather  none 
had  the  courage  to  say  it,  or  to  accept  office  on  condition  of  being 
permitted  to  accomplish  a  reform  which  was  so  urgent  and  dis- 
tinct a  necessity.  We  cannot  tell  whether  any  will  be  found  in 
the  future  capable  of  doing  what  no  one  can  be  found  to  do  in  the 
present;  but  we  assert  that  if  there  .is  to  be  a  navy  there  most 
be  officers  possessing  great  experience,  and  that,  as  long  as  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  these  officers,  our  navy  will  be  in  a 
sorry  condition. 

If  the  outlay  is  thought  excessive  which  must  inevitably  result 
irom  increasing  the  complement  of  officers,  it  will  be  easy  to  reduce 
"it  by  establishing  a  system  of  half  pay  for  officers,  as  in  the  case 
of  petty  officers.  According  to  tbe  strength  required,  more  or  less 
excellent  servants  return  to  their  families  with  their  pay  cut  down, 
and  liable  to  be  recalled  when  the  need  arises.  The  same  regula- 
tion might  quite  as  reasonably  be  applied  to  surplus  officers  in 
time  of  peace  ;  they  would  be  placed  on  two-thirds  pay,  and,  when 
it  came  to  their  turn  to  serve  in  the  ports  or  to  go  to  sea,  they 
-would  be  placed  on  full  pay. 

The  strain  being  incomparably  more  severe  in  the  navy  than  in 
any  other  branch  of  the  public  service,  it  will  be  recognised  that 
there  should  be  sufficient  officers  to  enable  some  to  take  a  holiday 
'between  two  commissions.  Even  if  we  resumed  the  complement 
of  1870,  this  would  not  be  obtainable;  we  should  barely  have 
'enough  officers  for  the  ordinary  work.  And  even  with  this  comple- 
ment we  should  be  obliged,  in  a  European  naval  war,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  certificated  captains,  who  could  be  sent  on  board 
as  supernumerary  sub-lieutenants,  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  a  per- 
sonnel which  is  always  too  small. 

Although  so  necessary,  this  increased  strength  would  only  be  a 
feeble  palliative  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  corps  of  naval 
officers.  They  would  reach  a  higher  grade  a  year  or  two  sooner, 
but  the  lieutenants  would  equally  have  to  fulfil  the  demoralising 
-duties  of  officer  of  the  watch  until  the  age  of  about  forty  or  forty- 
•three  years. 

Now  we  have  shown  that  this  watch,  although  acceptable  in 
youth,  when  instruction  is  needed  and  sought  after,  becomes  tire* 
«ome  and  unbearable  to  the  officer  of  a  certain  age  desiring  personal 
action.     One  of  our  ministers  realised  this  so  thoroughly  that  he 
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institated  peonniary  compensation — an  allowance  of  500  francs- 
a  year  to  be  given  to  lieutenants  coanting  twelve  years*  service  in 
their  rank. 

One  hnndred  out  of  seven  hundred  are  now  in  receipt  of  this 
allowance,  and  the  recipients  are  named  Senateura ;  although  this 
additional  pay  does  not  assuredly  compensate  for  the  additional  < 
exercise  of  patience  and  endurance  that  falls  to  their  share. 

On  consulting  the  Annuaire  it  will  be  seen  that  a  lieutenant 
with  twelve  years'  service  in  his  rank  counts  twenty  years'  service 
as  watch-keeping  officer,  and  twenty-five  years^  total  service,  provided 
he  has  come  from  the  Naval  School.  He  has  then  a  right  to- 
retire ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  only  premium  that  can 
be  offered  him  should  be  that  of  600  francs  a  year,  with  the 
prospect  of  going  on  with  the  same  service  for  five  or  six  years 
longer.  This  is  the  time  at  which  our  officers  enter  into  the  third 
phase  of  their  existence  :  depression,  resignation,  indifference. 

This  is  all  wrong ;  and  if  such  a  deplorable  state  of  things  is  to 
be  put  an  end  to,  the  former  rank  of  corvette  captain  must  again 
be  instituted.  This  corresponds  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army, . 
but  was  done  away  with  long  ago  in  the  navy ;  we  suppose  with 
a  view  to  enabling  the  sons  and  sons-in-law  of  admirals  to  become 
commanders  in  a  shorter  space  of  time.  These  individuals  are 
always  sure  to  be  unhindered  in  their  career,  and  to  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  tree.  The  recent  examples  of  this  are  numerous  and 
scandalous.  It  is  high  time  that  they  should  become  rarer.  The 
rank  of  corvette  captain  might  be  restored  without  any  expense  to., 
the  State^  with  advantage  to  the  service,  and  to  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  officers;  seeing  that  it  was  abolished  through 
caprice,  or  interest,  or  some  fancy. 

Let  us  suppose  the  strength  made  up  to  that  of  1870,  com- 
prising 270  commanders,  800  lieutenants,  and  a  total  of  1,070' 
officers.  By  restoring  the  rank  of  corvette  captain,  there  need 
only  be  200  commanders,  200  corvette  captains,  and  670  lieu- 
tenants, giving  a  total  equal  to  the  former  of  1,070  officers. 
There  would,  therefore,  be  no  expense  on  this  head ;  for  out  of  the 
pay  of  70  commanders  and  180  lieutenants,  a  hundred  of  which 
akeady  draw  an  allowance  of  600  francs  a  year,  from  having  more 
Uiat  twelve  years'  service  in  their  rank,  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  up  the  pay  of  200  corvette  captains.  To  restore  this  rank, 
would  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  subaltern  officers ;  it  would 
certainly  diminish  the  period  of  service  as  lieutenant  by  four  years, 
and  any  officer  from  the  Naval  School  would  at  least  have  the 
prospect  of  becoming  corvette  captain  as  soon  as  he  had  a  right 
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to  his  retirement.  Hamble  bat  consoling  prospect,  compared 
^th  the  present  state  of  matters !  The  post  of  corvette  captain  is 
clearly  defined  in  the  navy  ;  we  have  seen  how  nnadvisable  it  is 
that  a  commander  should  be  put  back  again  to  the  duties  of  second 
officer;  and  we  have  said  that  in  fulfilling  them  he  parts  with 
the  small  amount  of  pride  and  intellectual  energy  remaining  to 
him. 

The  corvette  captains  would  act  as  second  officers  on  vessels 
commanded  by  captains,  and  the  commanders  would  have  no  other 
duty  than  their  own,  which  would  raise  this  rather  depreciated  rank. 
Beyond  the  duties  of  second  officer,  the  corvette  captains  would 
further  be  given  the  command  of  despatch-vessels,  despatch-trans- 
ports, and  other  vessels  which  are  at  one  time  commanded  by 
oommanders,  and  at  another  by  lieutenants,  according  to  the  good 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  Minister. 

A  presidential  decree  should  establish  the  list  of  vessels  to  be 
commanded  by  corvette  captains.  The  lieutenants  should  be 
nominated  partly  by  selection  and  partly  by  seniority.  Above  this 
rank  promotion  should  be  by  selection.  The  corvette  captuns 
would  be  recruited  every  three  years,  and  entirely  from  lieutenants; 
one  half  by  selection  and  one  half  by  seniority ;  the  lieutenants 
appointed  by  selection  would  be  nominated  in  turns,  according  to 
their  seniority  on  the  promotion  list. 

The  complement  of  commanders  could  be  reduced  to  200  by 
not  filling  up  the  vacancies ;  that  of  lieutenants  could  be  filled  up 
•as  rapidly  as  possible  by  sub-lieutenants,  who  in  their  turn  could 
be  easily  replaced  by  increasing  the  admission  to  the  Naval  School 
in  proportion  to  the  vacancies,  and  by  the  titular  nomination  of 
some  auxiliary  sub-lieutenants. 

At  present  there  are  first  and  second  class  lieutenants,  and  the 
Senateurs  as  well ;  but  this  is  not  a  special  class,  it  is  only  an 
ironical  title  proceeding  from  the  fact  that  seniority  of  rank  gives 
a  right  to  the  allowance  of  600  francs  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
Whatever  class  they  may  belong  to,  all  lieutenants  work  under  the 
same  designation,  and  do  the  same  duty.  There  is  no  distinction 
between  a  lieutenant  counting  seventeen  years'  service  in  the  rank, 
and  one  who  has  just  been  promoted.  The  one  has  quite  as  good 
a  chance  as  the  other  of  a  command  at  sea  ;  they  can  and  do  fulfil 
the  same  duties,  sometimes  as  second  officer,  but  chiefly  as  officers 
•of  the  watch.  Is  not  this  equality  too  much  of  a  good  thing  ? 
Although  founded  on  equality  in  rank,  it  makes  no  difference  for 
service  rendered,  or  for  seniority  in  rank.  In  our  opinion,  this 
should  be  changed^  and,  after  showing  how  distasteful  and  weari- 
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^8ome  the  service  of  the  watch  through  long  years  might  become, 
no  one  need  be  surprised  if  we  ask  that  lieutenants  of  the  first 
^lass  should  cease  to  go  to  sea  as  officers  of  the  watch.  They 
should  only  be  obliged  to  be  second  officer  under  a  commander, 
or  under  captains  of  despatch-vessels  in  the  flotilla,  gun-boats, 
and  other  small  ships  classified  by  a  presidential  decree.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  we  look  upon  them  as  the  natural  heads  of  the 
groups  of  torpedo-boats* 

The  lieutenants  of  the  second  class  should  be  officers  of  the 
watch  on  board  ships  commanded  by  captains,  second  in  command 
to  corvette  captains,  or  commanders  of  vessels  inferior  to  such  as 
should  be  commanded  by  lieutenants  of  the  first  class.  This 
would  be  the  nursery  for  recruiting  commanders  for  torpedo-boats. 
When  torpedo-boats  have  come  into  common  use,  when  we  possess 
hundreds  of  them,  the  command  of  them  must  certainly  be  given 
to  young  men  in  full  possession  of  physical  strength  and  intelli- 
gence. As  they  become  easier  to  handle,  these  will  discharge  the 
task  to  perfection,  and  all  the  more  so  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
more  active,  younger,  and  less  worn  out  in  the  service.  Mere 
sub-lieutenants  will  be  capable  of  commanding  torpedo-boats  of  a 
small  pattern.  In  youth  we  dread  no  danger ;  discomfort  and 
privation  are  of  little  moment  to  us. 

Home  appointments,  according  to  their  importance,  should  be 
^ually  divided  between  first  and  second  class  lieutanants.  The 
number  of  both  classes  of  lieutenants  should  be  fixed  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  service ;  therefore  it  is  evident  that  lieu- 
tenants of  the  first  class  should  be  less  numerous  than  those  of 
the  second  class.  We  reckon  that  200  lieutenants  of  the  first  class 
would  suffice.  Lieutenants  could  only  be  placed  on  the  promotion 
list  for  the  rank  of  corvette  captain  after  spending  two  years  at 
sea  in  the  first  class  of  their  rank.  This  condition  appears  most 
important  to  us ;  for,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  would  guarantee  the 
rights  of  seniority,  whilst  allowing  a  sufficient  scope  for  selection ; 
and  the  scandal  would  be  less  than  such  as  at  present  exists,  when 
lieutenants  can  become  commanders,  and  anticipate  their  promotion 
firom  the  Naval  School  by  seven  or  eight  years,  with  no  other  recom- 
mendation than  family  interest.  If  our  suggestion  is  adopted,  no 
one  would  be  a  lieutenant  for  more  than  five  or  six  years ;  thus, 
no  one  could  gain  more  than  three  or  four  years  by  promotion 
through  selection,  and  this  would  be  amply  sufficient. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  THE  BLACK  WATCH 
By  John  Augustus  O'Shba. 


LoBD  WoLSELET  was  right  when  he  wrote  to  the  noblemen  ancP 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  labour  of  love  of  raising  a  memorial  to 
the  Black  Watch,  on  the  spot  where  the  regiment  was  first  em— 
bodiedy  that  no  honour  too  great  could  be  rendered  to  the  corp8> 
and  that  when  in  action  no  trouble  need  be  taken  about  the  part  of 
the  field  where  the  42nd  were,  for  **  he  had  always  then  realised 
that  what  men  could  do  they  would  accomplish/'     He  continued^ 
that  he  had  ever  tried  to  have  the  Boyal  Highlanders  with  him  on. 
service,  for  he  could  rely  upon  them  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances.     ''  Wherever  I  see  the  red  hackle  I  feel  I  have  there 
not  only  good  friends  but  also  staunch  comrades."     The  General 
had  them  with  him  in  the  onset  upon  Coomassie,  in  the  midnight 
march  to  the  trenches  of  Tel-el- Kebir,  and  in  the  Nile  expedition.. 
He  had  witnessed  them  at  the  storming  of  the  heights  of  the  Alma, 
where  they  did  their  duty,  albeit  they  escaped  with  the  loss  of  but 
three  rank  and  file  wounded — the  fortune  of  war ;  he  watched  their 
behaviour  during  the  weary  months  before  Sebastopol,  and  he  must 
have  heard  of  them  in  the  hot  stress  of  the  Mutiny. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  accompanied  the  Black  Watch  on- 
another  occasion  when  their  panegyrist,  then  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
was  to  the  fore,  and,  although  there  was  no  fightings  there  was 
scope  for  that  display  of  endurance  of  climate  and  fatigue,  and  of 
fortitude  under  sickness,  which  are  not  the  least  among  the  quali-- 
ties  of  the  ideal  soldier.  Theirs  are  grand  traditions,  from  Fon^ 
tenoy  to  Eirbekan.  They  have  served  in  Flanders,  Canada,  the 
West  Indies,  America,  Egypt,  the  Peninsula,  and  Waterloo.  To 
enumerate  where  they  have  been,  and  what  they  have  done,  within 
the  present  reign,  would  be  superfluous.  Raised  in  Perth,  in  17S9« 
from  the  ten  independent  companies  existing  since  1729,  they  have 
been  Boyal  since  1758.  The  red  hackle  in  the  feather-bonnet  is 
a  distinction  won  at  Guildermalsen  in  1795,  when  the  light  com- 
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pany  drove  back  a  sqaadron  of  French  hussars  which  had  pushed^ 
by  a  ruse  de  guerre,  through  the  intervals  between  the  wings  of  the 
Boss-shire  Buffs. 

In  the  autumn  of  1878  I  sailed  from  Malta  to  Lamaoa,  in  the 
south  of  Cyprus,  with  the  42nd,  but  not  exactly  in  the  same  trans* 
port.  The  day  we  arrived  was  unfortunate.  An  advance  party 
was  landed,  in  heavy  marching  order,  to  go  forward  to  the  camp- 
ing-ground. The  guide  mistook  the  way,  and  Sergeant  Samuel 
M'Gaw,  who  had  earned  the  V.C.  at  Amoafnl,  was  struck  by  tho 
oruel  sun  and  succumbed  that  night.  That  camping-ground  at 
Chiflik  Pasha,  a  few  miles  in  the  interior^  could  not  have  been 
more  imprudently  selected.  It  was  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
graveyard,  and  was  a  nursery  of  pestilence.  A  **  dem'd  moist 
anpleasant "  tract,  bare,  stifling  with  a  steamy  heat,  and  cheerless* 
There  was  plenty  of  animation — animation  of  a  kind — withal.  The 
tarantulas  were  enterprising ;  the  cockroaches  were  phenomenally 
large  and  phenomenally  active ;  there  were  snakes,  and  asps,  and 
myriad  persevering  insect-torments,  most  common  of  which  were 
the  mosquitoes  and  sand-flies.  Very  industrious  were  those  sand- 
flies ;  tbey  loved  to  burrow  in  the  regions  where  the  drawers  lapped 
over  the  socks,  and,  once  having  effected  a  lodgment,  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Tents  were  pitched  in  a  stony,  stubbly  soil,  cut  up  in  ridges,  and 
overgrown  with  brambles.  There  was  no  distraction  for  the  unfor- 
tanate  men ;  they  were  left  to  fume  and  fret  under  canvas,  to  per- 
spire, smoke,  inspect  each  other's  tongues,  and  speculate  when  they 
were  likely  to  be  knocked  over  with  the  fever  of  the  island.  How 
the  gallant  little  2nd  Ghoorkas,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Own,  the 
Bifles  of  Sirmoor,  were  envied  I  Their  lines  were  cast  in  pleasant 
places.  They  lay  under  the  shade  of  an  apricot  grove,  amidst 
plots  of  turmeric,  with  rills  of  water  stealing  along  wooden  con- 
duits and  falling  to  the  ground  to  moisten  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
The  proprietor  was  dismayed  when  he  heard  that  troops  had  taken 
up  their  quarters  on  his  domain,  but  beamed  vdth  relief  when  h» 
learned  that  they  had  not  interfered  with  fruits  or  shrubs  beyond 
plucking  a  few  unripe  grapes.  These  sturdy  Tartar-looking  moun- 
taineers of  Nepal  were  well  in  hand. 

In  that  proprietor,  a  pleasant  Greek  pope,  I  met  a  kindred  spirit. 
We  had  many  instructive  chats  together  in  French,  not  in  Greek-* 
I  found  that  all  my  school  learning  went  for  naught  with  the 
modems — and  I  picked  up,  amid  other  items  of  information,  that 
be  liked  the  British  soldiers,  but  preferred  the  white  to  the  black, 
and,  above  and  before  all,  admired  the  men  in  petticoats,  they  had 
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SQob  fine  masio !  The  amiable  and  reverend  old  gentleman  was 
alluding  to  the  melody  of  the  bag-pipes. 

Now,  I  am  a  connoisseur  of  bag-pipe  music.  I  could  listen  to 
itj  and  have  listened  to  it,  for  hours,  as  I  have  seen  the  late 
General  Sir  Hope  Grant  do— solemn,  8tiff*baoked,  and  bolt  up- 
right— at  a  competition  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  Aye,  and  I  have 
done  what  I  wager  he  never  did — I  have  listened  to  it  in  a  back- 
parlour,  although  I  am  free  to  confess  that  a  hill-side  is  more  con* 
genial  to  its  peculiar  charms. 

The  Union  pipes,  which  is  inflated  by  pressure  of  the  elbow  on  a 
bellows,  and  is  held  on  the  knee,  is  the  indoor  instrument.  The 
war-pipes,  with  the  braw  young  Highlander  puffing  into  the 
chanter,  his  trophy  of  ribbons  fluttering  over  his  lefl)  shoulder  as 
be  struts  to  and  fro,  ^'jetting  under  bis  advanced  plumes  like 
turkey-cock " — that  is  the  outdoor  instrument.  Where  can  a 
figure  prouder,  more  martial,  and  more  piottiresque  than  that  of 
the  piper,  be  presented  ?  What  notes  more  lively,  more  defiant^ 
and  more  vivacious  with  a  wild  vibration,  the  very  eagle-shriek  of 
sound,  than  those  of  the  pipes,  can  be  heard  7  When  one  of  your 
pale-faced  aesthetes  decries  pipe-music,  and  turns  up  his  round  eyes, 
I  pity  him  for  a  poor  fool.  But  he  may  have  his  excuse.  It  may 
be  that  one  must  be  born  to  the  taste,  as  to  the  flavour  of 
usquebaugh. 

Besides,  the  piper  is  no  mere  musician.  He  is  a  soldier,  and 
goes  under  fire  with  his  comrades.  He  distinguishes  himself,  and 
is  the  cause  of  distinguished  conduct  in  others;  for,  as  Byron 
sings,— 

With  the  breath  which  fiUs 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fiU  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  1806,  where  Ferguson's 
Highland  Brigade  swept  the  Dutchmen  before  it  like  chaff,  what 
was  the  first  favour  the  gprenadiers  of  the  72nd  asked  on  their  halt 
under  a  burning  sun  ?  That  the  pipers  should  play  '*  Cabar  Fey," 
the  rallying  tune  of  the  regiment;  and  to  the  skirl  of  native  oon- 
oord  the  blithesome  lads  danced  a  reel.  *^  Cameron's  Gathering  " 
•counted  for  something  in  the  winning  of  Waterloo ;  and,  to  oome 
down  to  our  own  times,  did  not  wounded  Piper  Weatherspoon,  of 
the  42nd,  take  the  rifle  and  place  of  dead  Corporal  Samuel  at 
Coomassiei  and  fight  on  till  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood  ?  So, 
with  your  favour,  good  Master  Esthete  I  sarcasm  does  not  sit  well 
on  you  when  pipe-music  is  eulogised. 
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An  anpropitious  season  that  was  in  Cyprus.  The  malarious 
"fever  spread  with  alarming  rapidity,  and  it  was  determined  that  a 
Hsompany  of  the  42nd  should  be  sent  experimentally  by  sea  to 
Kyrenia,  on  the  north  of  the  island.  I  got  permission  to  go  with 
it,  and  had  ample  means  of  observing  of  what  manner  of  men  the 
company  was  composed.  As  I  strayed  forward  on  the  British 
India  steamer,  I  could  note  by  their  conversation  and  bearing  that 
the  **  sodger  laddies "  came  of  a  superior  class.  There  was  no 
•cursing,  no  coarseness  or  lewdness,  but  a  deal  of  quiet  fun.  They 
were  mostly  *' kintra-bred,"  and  appeared  to  be  sons  of  small 
ftrmers.  Here  a  group  hearkened  to  Boy,  the  piper,  who  was 
practising  on  the  chanter ;  there  a  compact  knot  gathered  round  a 
•corporal  who  was  reading  one  of  Sir  Walter's  novels ;  a  stripling 
with  a  clear  voice  was  reciting  a  poem  of  Bums  to  an  audience  of 
his  particular  cronies ;  now  and  again  the  humming  of  a  Gaelic 
Terse  took  louder  volume,  or  there  was  a  clatter  of  shoon  on  deck,  as 
wme  emulous  votary  of  the  goddess  who  presides  over  the  fling 
and  the  sword-dance  rehearsed  an  elaborate  step.  The  atmosphere 
was  one  of  sedate  frolic,  and  yet  most  of  these  men  were  con- 
valescents. I  seldom  was  more  gratified  in  my  life,  and  Captain 
JB was  not  displeased  when  I  told  him  so. 

In  the  group  clustered  by  the  piper,  an  attentive  listener  was  the 
second  mate  of  the  steamer,  a  squat,  curly-haired,  liberally-freckled 
young  Londoner,  Mr.  Todd.  His  eyes  sparkled  at  the  variations 
evoked  by  Boy  on  his  reeded  tube,  and  once  or  twice  he  seemed  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out  into  a  Batoliff  Highway  minuet. 

The  voyage  occupied  a  portion  of  a  day  and  a  night,  and  Kyrenia 
when  it  did  rise  up  was  greener  and  more  grateful  than  that 
abominable  Lamaca.  There  before  us  were  the  northern  sierras  of 
•Cyprus,  misty  and  multi-coloured  and  varying  in  shape  like  to  the 
shadowy  Camelot  which  Merlin  had  **  tipt  with  lessening  peak  and 
pinnacle,"  and  made  **  spire  to  heaven."  As  they  soared  upwards 
these  mountains  gradually  became  bare ;  there  was  a  tint  like  that 
of  a  section  of  red  brick  cut  transversely  where  they  rose  steep  and 
sheer  as  a  wall ;  but  the  prevailing  tone  as  the  sun  went  down  was 
Tiolet.  One  of  the  summits  in  the  distance,  Fentadaktylon,  as  its 
name  indicated,  was  out  into  projections  like  the  nodes  of  a  fist ; 
another  was  crowned  at  a  dizzy  height  with  the  ruins  of  a  battle- 
mented  stronghold,  and  yet  another  had  the  crumbling  remains  of 
4  Greek  monastery  on  its  side,  while  Mount  Bufiavento  was  rent 
into  a  gusty  fissure  as  if  by  an  earthquake.  Fantastic  those  moun- 
tains were,  and  weird  with  their  clefts  and  ravines,  their  clumps  of 
foliage,  their  brambly  tangles  of  brushwood,  their  masses  of  crag 
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and  boulder,  and  smaller  shot  of  the  stony  kind,  as  if  this  were  the- 
identical  spot  where  the  rebellious  Titans  had  pelted  Saturn*. 
Nearer  to  us,  where  a  mule-path  zigzagged  down  to  the  shore,  the 
land  was  refreshing  to  the  sight  with  olive  and  myrtle  groves,  vine- 
yards, pear  orchards,  and  tall  date-palms;  and,  more  grateful  novelty 
still  after  that  dreary  Larnaoa,  there  were  absolutely  patches  of 
green.  A  large  white  house  peeped  from  embowering  trees  and 
shrubs  vivid  with  blossoms.  There  the  British  Commissioner  for 
the  district,  a  captain  of  the  60th  Bifles,  and  his  assistant,  a 
subaltern  of  the  Bengal  Fusiliers,  held  state  and  issued  their  edicts 
through  the  mouth  of  their  interpreter,  an  ex-policeman  bom, 
Malta. 

The  village  was  near,  '^  a  wee  bit  olachan  "  at  best — ^with  its  flat 
roofs,  its  minaret,  its  many-gabled  Greek  church,  its  Turkish 
cemetery  with  headstones  surmounted  with  chiselled  turbans  and 
its  round  monuments  to  Moslem  martyrs.  A  lofty  fortress  frowned 
upon  us  as  we  lay  within  the  glassy  quiet  of  a  half-submerged 
breakwater.  There  were  but  a  dozen  native  craft,  fishing-boats,  in 
this  small  roadstead,  and  at  hand  towered  the  iron-built  unarmoured' 
frigate  Raleigh. 

We  relieved  the  25th  Madras,  whose  band  "  played  us  in  "  to  a 
gentle  declivity  about  half  a  mile  firom  the  sea.  The  population 
looked  on  at  the  hundred  kilted  white  warriors  with  a  phlegmatia 
pleasure,  betraying  faint  evidence  of  the  curiosity  which  they  must 
have  felt.  The  sepoys  embarked ;  the  British  India  steamer  faded 
out  of  sight  on  her  return  voyage ;  and  long  before  nightfall  the 
Highlanders  had  built  their  canvas  town,  consisting  of  twenty 
Lascar  j9a&,  with  a  tent  for  the  quarter-guard  and  a  hospital  mar- 
quee. The  men  were  delighted  with  the  camp,  it  was  so  much 
cooler  and  nicer  than  the  exposed  slope  at  Ohiflik  Pasha.  There- 
was  good  water  in  any  quantity  desired  bubbling  up  in  crystal 
freshness  from  a  well  by  the  shore ;  the  Madrassees  had  the  good 
nature  to  leave  their  water-bullocks  behind  them,  and  first-rate 
bathing  accommodation  was  near.  Anon  rose  the  whirr  of  a  par-^ 
tridge,  and  yonder,  sailing  down  the  wind,  was  a  fiock  of  small 
sand-grouse.  The  tinkling  of  sheep-bells,  as  the  flocks  wended 
their  way  to  the  farmyards,  nibbling  as  they  moved,  mingled  with 
the  premature  *'  tu-whoo "  of  an  owl ;  the  myriad  voices  of  the 
cicada  swelled  in  a  concert  of  ceaseless  chinks,  and  now  and  again 
the  report  of  a  fowling-piece  crackled  in  the  distance.  There  were 
crows,  but,  unlike  those  in  the  old  country,  they  were  generally 
white ;  but  the  bull-frogs  were  the  great  feature.  They  were  in- 
numerable, but  their  croaking  was  unfamiliar ;  they  piped  with  a 
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-ahrill  noise  each  as  never  is  heard  on  the  sedgy  border  of  a  High- 
land loch. 

The  hospital  marquee  was  unoccupied,  and  to  it  I  was  hospitably 
made  free.  I  strolled  out  to  take  notes  of  the  aborigines.  They 
were  poor,  but  not  paupers ;  ciyil,  ignorant,  and  much  given  to 
Uhng  time  on  wooden  benchesi  pipe  in  mouth.  The  males  are 
muscular,  and  have  brown,  regular  coantenances,  with  the  straight 
Greek  nose ;  but  they  are  Orientalised  Greeks,  with  a  forbearance, 
if  not  a  love,  for  dirt.  The  females  have  large  limpid  eyes ;  dress 
in  aFrankish  style,  more  slatternly  than  elegant;  age  early,  and 
have  sickly  yellowish  complexions.  As  for  the  Moslem  women, 
4hey  are  as  careful  not  to  show  themselves  as  the  prophet  Mokanna 
himself.  They  raised  their  breast-curtains  to  their  nostrils  when 
they  met  me,  but  the  moment  my  back  was  turned  I  felt  that  the 
natural  Eve  got  the  better  of  Fadma,  and  that  she  took  a  long 
look  at  the  receding  Giaoar.  Jock  and  Duncan,  Davie  and  Sandie, 
were  not  likely  to  lose  their  hearts  to  these  jealously-shaded  lights 
"Of  the  harem. 

Kyrenia  has  its  show  places,  its  rock-sepulchres  and  catacombs ; 
but  I  put  off  visiting  these  to  another  occasion,  and  rambled 
towards  the  fortress  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  At  the  prin- 
cipal gate  (over  which  the  blue-jackets  had  painted  ''FortBaleigh") 
I  was  confronted  by  Mr.  Todd,  coming  out. 
You  here !  "  I  exclaimed. 

Yes^"  he  answered,  "I  promised  the  surgeon  of  the  Manora, 
who  is  a  bit  of  a  botanist,  that  I  would  collect  him  some  specimens, 
if  I  had  the  chance,  and  the  skipper,  who  is  a  friend  of  his,  gave 
me  a  few  days'  leave." 

*'  How  do  you  mean  to  catch  up  the  ship  7  "  I  asked. 

'* Nothing  easier.  I'll  cross  over  the  island  on  mule-back. 
They  'II  be  at  Lamaca  for  a  week  yet.  The  fortress  is  well  worth 
feeing.     Ta-ta,''  and  he  disappeared. 

The  fortress  was,  indeed,  well  worth  seeing,  and  was  in  an  ad- 
mirable state  of  preservation.  Previous  to  the  invention  of  rifled 
Drdnance,  it  must  have  been  formidable ;  even  now  that  the  worn 
and  rusty  guns  in  its  embrasures  were  obsolete,  it  could  be  made 
strong  without  very  much  expenditure  of  time  and  labour.  The 
walls  were  high,  solid,  and  smoothly-finished  on  the  outside,  and 
two  round  towers  bulged  from  the  angles  at  the  sea-front.  It  was 
the  grimmest  of  loop-holed  and  crenelated  piles.  In  the  brave  days 
of  old  this  must  have  been  a  place  of  renown.  Lordly  mansions  may 
have  reared  their  proportions  where  the  donkey  stumbles  over  the 
mbble-heapSy  and   the  wardens  on  those  castle-walls  may  have 
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beard  the  roar  of  wassail  or  the  soft  serenades  of  some  Italian  lute*. 
How  the  Wizard  of  the  North  would  have  gloried  in  this  splendid 
remnant  of  Venetian  strength,  and  gloated  over  the  old-world  de- 
tails in  moat  and  portcullis,  arohed  vault,  and  cunning  recess  for 
arquebusierSy  galleries  commanding  every  approach,  and  hollows 
through  which  that  medisBval  device  of  devilry,  molten  lead,  trickled* 
on  the  heads  of  assailants !  How  flattered  he  would  have  been  to 
have  met  a  cateran  in  the  Black  Watch  tartan  ^pacing  behind  the 
parapet,  although  he  might  have  been  put  in  a  quandary  by  the 
white  pith-helmet. 

I  wandered  for  hours  over  the  fort,  examined  its  ancient  cannon, 
its  hooped  bombards,  its  stumpy  mortars,  and  its  greenish  col- 
verins,  on  which  could  be  traced  such  inscriptions  as  '*  Oalleagua 
ablegatus  (partly  undecipherable)  me  fecit ;  chatted  with  the  corporal 
of  the  Scottish  guard  and  the  Turkish  sentinel,  puffing  a  cigarette, 
his  musket  lying  by  his  side,  at  the  gate*  I  was  gradually  sinking 
into  a  reverie,  and  weaving  a  ghost-story  anent  this  landmark  of 
departed  magnificence,  when  the  skirl  of  the  pipes  recalled  me  to 
the  present,  and  reminded  me  that  it  was  time  to  get  back  to  camp, 
where  I  turned  into  my  marquee  after  a  night-cap  with  the  officers,,, 
and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  somnolent. 

Next  morning  there  was  commotion.     Captain  E informed; 

me  that  I  would  have  the  variety  of  witnessing  an  alfresco  detach- 
ment court-martial.  The  water-bullocks  had  broken  from  their 
spancels  the  night  previous,  and  a  party  had  been  sent  in  search  of 
them.  In  the  quest  the  party  found  the  bullocks,  but  lost  three 
of  their  number.  At  two  in  the  morning  these  three  had  returned,, 
professing  themselves  unable  to  track  the  cattle.  They  were  in  a 
state  of  semi-intoxication,  and  evidently  not  from  the  wine  of  the 
Gommanderia  (a  fraud,  by  the  way),  but  from  the  more  potent 
mastic.  They  were  imprisoned  in  the  quarter-guard  ;  but  when  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  came  with  his  report,  the  three  prisoners  were 
not  forthcoming — ^had   vanished  like   so  many  Pepper's  ghosts.. 

This  was  a  grave  breach  of  discipline.     Captain  E buckled  on 

his  claymore,  and,  assisted  by  his  Lieutenant  and  the  Surgeon- 
Major,  who  was  with  us,  opened  the  proceedings.  They  were  briefs 
There  were  no  witnesses.  The  sentries  could  offer  no  explanation; 
they  had  heard  nothing ;  they  were  pacing  in  front  of  the  tent, 
how  could  they  tell  what  was  going  on  at  the  back  ?  The 
*'  scoondrels  maun  have  crawled  oot  on  a'-fours,  like  lizards."  The 
sentries  were  put  under  '*  stoppages."  The  sergeant  of  the  guard,, 
a  worthy  old  soldier,  was  told  he  was  admonished.  As  for  the* 
truantSi  there  was  no  resource  but  to  wait  till  they  turned  up* 
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*'  Hang  the  loans ! "  said  E  **  They  know  I  cannot  flog 

them,  and  I  cannot  well  send  them  to  solitary  confinement.  'Twonld 
be  heaping  extra  duty  on  their  comrades.  I  mast  only  threaten  to 
have  them  tried  by  regimental  coart-martial  when  we  rejoin  head- 
quarters,  and  keep  them  within  the  lines,  and  set  them  to  do  the 
dirty  work  of  the  camp  in  the  interval.  As  for  the  sergeant  of  the 
gnard,  I  am  sorry  for  him.  He  is  a  carefol  man,  and  one  of  the  few 
veterans  of  Ashai^ti  left  to  us  now." 

Shortly  after  the  **  quinine  parade,"  which  showed  an  excellent 
state-— only  four  unfit  for  duty,  aod  we  had  brought  down  thirteen 
invalids — ^the  truants  turned  up,  sheepish,  foot-sore,  and  hungry. 
They  were  consigned  to  the  quarter-guard,  and  the  sergeant  made 
sure  of  their  custody  by  strapping  them  with  ropes  to  the  bottom 
of  the  centre  pole. 

"  They  've  had  more  drink,"  said  Captain  E ;  **  it  puzzles 

me  how  they  manage  to  procure  it,  and  they  not  knowing  a  word  of 
the  bat:' 

The  day  passed  pleasantly,  the  men  keeping  under  cover  during 
the  strong  .heats,  and  in  the  gloaming  we  had  some  improvised 
athletic  sports.  The  tootling  of  a  flute  provoked  the  reel  of  Tul» 
loehgorum  ;  and  a  spelling-bee  was  organised  under  my  presidency, 
to  the  immense  enjoyment  of  a  circle  of  laughing  soldiers.  I  was 
in  the  act  of  deciding  a  question  as  to  the  orthography  of  the 
word  "  borough,"  which  had  cropped  up  between  a  pawky  Dum* 
friesman  and  a  brawny  chiel  from  Inverness,  when  a  shouting  and 
shuffling  from  the  quarter-guard  drew  our  attention  that  way. 
The  tent  had  collapsed,  and  the  canvas,  undulating  like  the  billows 
of  a  theatrical  ocean,  was  spread  over  the  half-smothered  kicking 
prisoners.  They  had  had  a  little  difference  of  opinion,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  settle  it  had  brought  the  flimsy  structure  toppling  about 
their  ears. 

''  Gin  ye  try  to  break  bounds  the  nicht,"  said  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard,  sternly,  as  soon  as  the  captives  were  disengaged,  ''  the 
sentry  has  orders  to  fire  on  ye,  an'  he  winna  fire  wi'  blank." 

The  tent  was  set  up  anew,  and  the  three  bad  boys  were  lashed 
once  more  to  the  p(de  by  the  time  Roy  had  begun  to  play  the 
tattoo.  As  he  wound  up  with  the  lingering  cadences  of  ''  Wae's 
me  for  Prince  Charlie,"  the  wail  of  the  pathetic  tune  came  stream* 
ing  on  the  night  air  from  the  scrubby  eminence  over  a  nullah  some 
quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

"  D'ye  hear  yon,  Angus  ?  "  said  a  private.     "  What  can  it  be  ?  •* 

"  What  can  it  be  ?  '  Wae's  me  for  Prince  Charlie,'  plain  as  a 
pike-staff." 
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''That's  aisily  explained/'  said  Pat  Sullivan  (tbere  were  a 
few  western  and  southern  Irishmen  in  the  42nd)»  **  if  yez  knew 
anything  about  scienoe.  It's  an  aycho,  I  tell  yez.  They're 
oommon  as  blackberries  in  Eillamey/^ 

*'An  echo,  ye  bletherin'  fule?"  said  Angus.  "Everybody  kens 
that  a  scaur  canna  play  the  pipes ;  besides,  ye  ken  an  echo  cumes 
Ticht  atap  o'  the  music,  and  that  didna  begin  till  the  tune  was 
feenished." 

**  Mair  like  'tis  a  warlock/'  hazarded  a  lance-corporal. 

"  Warlock  yersel !  Te  're  clean  daft,  Sandy ;  as  if  the  Turks 
«ver  had  a  warlock.     Why,  they  're  nae  Ohristians." 

*'  'Tis  gey  uncanny,  whatever." 

Boy,  who  had  stood  stock-still  listening,  played  a  few  bars  of 
the  air  again,  and  anew  came  the  responsive  wail. 

The  men  were  stupefied  with  amazement. 

'^  'Tis  weird,"  whispered  Sandy,  in  an  awe-struck  voice.  **  The 
noo  screechin'  and  skirling,  and  the  noo  like  the  thrum  of  a  pigmy 
scraper's  fiddle." 

*'  Hand  yer  clishmaclaver,  men,  and  turn  in,'*  cried  the  oolour- 
sergeant. 

"  'Tis  witches',  fairies ,  or  brownies'  wark,  an'  I  'm  eerie,"  repeated 
Sandy,  as  he  moved  to  the  shelter  of  his  paL  **  I  'm  no  afeard 
o'  living  man,  but  a  ghaist  I  canna  abide." 

"  Grass  o'  Christ  about  us,"  ejaculated  Pat  Sullivan ;  ''  mebbe 
^tis  a  banshee." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  singular  incident  formed  topic  of 
conversation  among  the  officers,  and  the  doctor,  who  was  rich  in 
folk-lore,  spun  us  some  supernatural  yams — not,  he  took  care  to 
add,  that  this  was  anything  supernatural.  It  was  explicable  on 
perfectly  rational  grounds,  like  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  cloud- 
visions  at  sea,  showers  of  frogs  and  stones.  It  was  an  acoustic 
phenomenon,  that  was  all,  and  he  was  flattered  with  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  its  solution,  and  possibly  contributing  a  valuable  paper 
to  the  transactions  of  some  scientific  society  at  home. 

'*  Whatever  it  may  be,"  said  £ ,  '*  I  am  pleased  at  one  thing 

— ^"twili  keep  those  carles  within  the  lines  after  dark." 

By  some  freemasonry  the  prisoners  got  an  inkling  of  what  was 
exercising  the  camp.  They  did  not  try  to  creep  from  the  tent 
that  night.  With  the  succeeding  sunrise,  the  discussion,  which 
had  been  prolonged  to  the  small  hours  under  canvas,  was  renewed. 
There  is  a  strong  remnant  of  superstition  in  the  Highland  cha- 
racter, and  it  was  admitted  almost  universally  that  a  mischievous 
imp  was  weaving  cantrips  over  the  place.    Some  inclined  to  think 
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ihat  it  was  the  spirit  of  poor  Sergeant  M'Oaw  was  uneasy ;  others 
that  some  Scotch  laird  who  had  been  done  to  death  in  the  fortress 
at  the  period  of  the  Gmsades  was  calling  for  vengeance  to  his 
countrymen ;  but  all  agreed  that  the  sign  was  of  ill  boding.  There 
was  a  mystery  to  be  nnravelled ;  something  unlucky  had  happened 
•or  was  about  to  happen.  Over  whom  was  mischief  brooding — 
the  captain.  Boy,  the  prisoners,  or  the  company  at  large  ? 

I  own  I  had  a  bad  night's  rest.  I  started  on  my  rude  couch 
several  times,  but  was  reassured  by  the  steady  tramp  of  the  sentry 
on  his  beat.  Once  I  had  a  genuine  fright.  I  could  have  sworn  I 
heard  a  shaking  of  the  soil,  a  stir  of  feet,  a  gurgle,  and  some 
moans  of  agony.  Was  this  an  earthquake  and  its  sequel  ?  Such 
visitations  were  not  unknown  in  Cyprus.  I  rose,  stepped  quietly 
to  the  entrance,  and  peeped  out.  All  was  still ;  and  I  marked 
with  satisfkotion  the  kilted  laddie  walking  to  and  fro  on  his  post, 
his  bayonet  glistening  in  the  moonlight.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  had  been  the  victim  of  a  delusion,  stimulated  by  perturbed 
dreams  and  undue  tendency  of  blood  to  the  brain. 

At  breakfast  my  mind  was  relieved.  I  learnt  that  a  pack  of 
pariah  dogs  had  made  an  onslaught  on  the  officers'  private  stores, 
but  had  been  caught  Jla^ante  delicto  by  a  vigilant  servant,  who 
had  made  them  eat  stick.  It  was  the  final  ululation  of  one  of 
them  which  had  alarmed  me. 

As  evening  approached,  the  men  avoided  the  Turkish  cemetery. 
At  tattoo  hour  excitement  was  on  the  strain.  All  was  normal  till 
Boy  wound  up  with  *'  Wae's  me  for  Prince  Charlie/'  when,  as  on 
the  preceding  night,  the  notes  were  sent  back,  but  this  time  from 
the  shade  of  an  olive-grove  to  the  left.  It  was  clear  this  was  no 
echo,  and  the  Highlanders  went  to  rest  more  perplexed  than  ever, 
and  convinced  that  the  place  was  haunted. 

Their  talk  was  all  of  brownies,  and  bogles,  and  kelpies,  of  Niokie 
Ben  and  second  sight,  of  **  auld  wives'  tales,"  and  such  other  idle 
nonsense.  The  impression  was  growing  that  the  prisoners,  in  their 
midnight  spree,  had  desecrated  some  tomb,  and  the  feeling  against 
them  was  bitter.  The  doctor  had  failed  to  probe  the  mystery^ 
and  was  rather  gratified  that  the  sound  had  come  from  a  different 
quarter,  as  it  upset  the  acoustic  theory  which  he  had  been  unable 

to  establish.     Captain  £ said  nothing;  he  had  bis  duty  to 

ctaaj  out — the  elucidation  of  the  marvellous  was  no  part  of  it. 

The  third  night  came ;  excitement,  made  tremulous  by  a  chill 
dread,  was  at  its  height.  At  twilight,  precautions  had  been  secretly 
taken  to  ascertain  that  no  practical  joker  was  at  work,  not  that 
the  Highlanders  entertained  any  idea  of  the  sort^  but  the  hard- 
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headed  English  surgeon  had  his  suspicions     Two  men  lay  perdir 
near  the  position  whence  the  sounds  had  first  arrived,  two  behind 
the  olive-grove,  and  two  others  were  on  the  watch,  like  greyhounds 
on  the  leashy  to  rush  whither  the  mysterious  echo  might  lead 
them.    As  Boy  finished  the  clistomary  air,  it  was  duplicated  with 
extraordinary  skill,  but  now  from  the  midst  of  the  cemetery.     The 
two  watchers  bounded  off,  and  caught  sight  of  a  gliding  apparition 
in  white,  with  high  boots,  curiously  like  a  postilion  playing  the^ 
ghost  in  a  table-cloth.      One  of  them  stooped  for  a  stone,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  throwing  it,  when  his  comrade,  who  had  an  eye- 
sharp  as  a  skian  dhu,  arrested  him  in  the  nick  of  time,  discovering 
that  the  appearance  was  that  of  a  harmless  Turkish  woman.     The 
sounds  had  abruptly  ceased ;  the  cemetery  was  as  lone  as  it  was- 
mute. 

I  left  the  next  morning  for  Nikosia,  the  chief  town ;  and  when  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  about  the  Phantom  Piper  from 
my  firiends  of  the  Black  Watch,  they  told  me,  with  a  laugh,  that 
I  must  have  broken  the  spell,  for  that  he .  had  never  deigned  to 

fiivour  them  with  a  lilt  after  my  departure. 

«  •  «  • 

On  Saturday,  June  26th,  of  the  present  year,  I  attended  the- 
Scottish  Gathering  at  Stamford  Bridge.  You  may  be  sure  that 
I  was  not  far  from  the  tent  where  the  judges  in  the  Pipe  Competi- 
tion, the  Mackenzies,  Gummings,  Erasers,  Gows,  Stewarts,  and 
my  old  friend,  Macdonald  Jeffrey,  of  the  blood  of  Flora,  who 
saved  the  young  Pretender,  sat  in  deliberation.  There  were  artistic 
performers  there,  amateur  and  professional,  from  the  land  of  the- 
mountain  and  the  flood,  and  a  rare  treat  I  had  in  pibroch,  reel^ 
and  strathspey,  sprightly  fling  and  solemn  lament.  Close  by  me^ 
and  quite  as  much  interested  as  myself,  was  a  squat  freckled  man 
with  firizzy  iron-grey  locks.  He  looked  at  me  keenly,  and,  as  he 
overheard  my  name  from  a  saluting  acquaintance,  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  and  exclaimed,   "  Don't  you  recollect  me  ? — Cyprus — 

Todd^seoond  mate  of  the "  and  then  the  episode  at  Kyrenia 

leaped  to  my  memory.  "  I'm  awfully  fond  of  pipe-music,  though  I 
am  a  cockney,"  he  continued  ;  "  bit  of  an  amateur  myself,  yoa 
know.  These  coves  are  very  good  at  time  and  the  grace-notes, 
but  there 's  not  one  of  them  can  come  up  to  Boy,  of  the  42nd,  at 
the  fingering.     I  tried  to  imitate  him,  but  I  couldn't.'* 

Mr.  Todd  had  unconsciously  stuck  a  pin  into  the  wind-bag  of 
the  supernatural — even  into  the  bellows  of  the  Phantom  Piper» 
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Toulon  is  essentially  a  **  war  town/'  or,  to  express  the  term  in  the 
langaage  most  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  who  use  the  expression, 
a  viUe'de^guerre,  Without  the  permanent  residenoe  of  a  powerful 
squadron  and  the  station  of  a  considerable  garrison,  without  the 
arsenal  and  its  thousands  of  toilers,  the  houses  of  business,  the 
hotels,  restaurants,  aod  caf6s  of  all  kinds  and  classes,  would 
gain  a  still  more  moderate  existence  than  they  actually  gain  with 
these  powerful  allies.  Since  the  present  state  of  Toulon  is  the 
theme,  an  individual  intimately  acquainted  with  this  town  would 
regret  that  the  French  Government,  instead  of  wasting  time,  life, 
and  treasure  in  unprofitable  distant  foreign  enterprise  (for  which 
colonisiog  exploits  neither  the  French  character  nor  army  seem 
to  be  adapted),  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  proceeding  more 
vigorously  with  the  sanitary  works  so  long  in  contemplation,  and 
promising  at  the  present  moment  so  little  likelihood  of  completion. 
A  great  impetus  given  to  such  an  undertaking  would  remove  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  erection  of  Toulon  into  a  winter  sojourn. 
This  change  would  greatly  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

Even  as  a  '^  war  town^'  Toulon,  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine, 
is  better  represented  by  the  navy  than  by  the  army.  Fourteen  or 
fifteen  ships  of  war  of  different  dimensions  are  continually  to  be 
seen  in  the  inner  haven,  or  petite  rode.  Some  of  these  vessels  are 
justly  esteemed  by  their  admirers  as  ironclads,  superlatively  speak- 
ing, of  the  very  first  class.  Allusion  is  made  to  such  floating 
fortresses  as  the  Redoutable,  Colbert,  and  Divastation.  Previously 
to  the  late  naval  manoeuvres,  which  successively  took  place  here 
and  on  the  Corsican  coast,  and  in  which  operations  so  much  im* 
portance  was  given  to  the  torpedo,  no  less  than  forty-one  vessels 
were  assembled. 
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The  army  is  not,  as  a  rule,  seen  to  so  great  advantage,  na- 
merically  speaking.  The  garrison  is  not  so  large  as  many  may 
suppose.  Toulon  being  continually  traversed  by  troops,  either 
going  or  returning  from  abroad,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess 
any  fixed  garrison.  According  to  the  census  taken  in  June  last, 
the  "  municipal  population  '*  amounted  to  67,636  inhabitants, 
whilst  the  '^floating  population"  was  estimated  at  12,497  indi- 
viduals. The  troops  were  returning  to  Toulon  from  Tonkin  at 
that  moment,  and  were  included  in  the  latter  total,  as  were  the 
crews  of  the  fleet,  the  regiments  stationed  at  the  time  in  Toulon, 
and  every  description  of  temporary  sojourner,  besides  other  factors 
unnecessary  to  mention  here,  entering  into  the  complicated  calcu- 
lation of  the  census*  All  these  deductions  being  made,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  permanent  garrison  of  Toulon  is  not  a  large  one* 
The  troops  comprise  infantry  of  the  line,  occasionally  chasseurs^ 
marine  infantry,  and  artillery.  Engineers  are  but  rarely  seen, 
whilst  cavalry  is  still  more  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  After 
leaving  Marseilles,  the  nearest  cavalry  regiment  is  stationed  at 
Tarascon,  in  which  poor,  dull  old  town  are  permanent  cavalry 
barracks. 

Small  and  undiversified  as  is  the  Toulon  garrison,  it  presents  a 
surface  as  legitimately  inviting  criticism  as  that  of  any  other  town 
boasting  a  larger  laod-force — or,  for  that  matter,  as  the  whole 
French  army  itself. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  inappropriate  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  present  method  of  levying  troops  in  France.  A  more 
vicious  system  that  the  conscription  can  hardly  be  conceived, 
whether  it  be  considered  in  its  bearing  upon  the  quality  of  the 
bulk  of  the  men  composing  the  French  army,  in  its  influence  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  or,  finally,  in  its  effect  on  publio 
morality.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  perfectly  needless  to  say  that 
the  military  profession  is  far  from  being  to  the  taste  of  everyone, 
whilst  it  is  not  every  man  who  even  possesses  the  necessary 
physical  qualifications  for  taking  part  in  a  campaign.  The  exemp- 
tions from  military  service  are  remarkably  few  in  France,  and  in 
the  immediate  future  are  likely  to  be  tolerated  still  less.  School- 
masters, and,  as  it  has  been  mooted,  even  priests  are  to  be 
rendered  liable  to  compulsory  service.  The  constitution  of  the 
French  army  is,  therefore,  most  motley.  Many  of  the  recruits 
would  be  ignominiously  rejected  were  they  to  present  themselves 
before  an  English  army  surgeon.  To  be  brief,  the  British  military 
system,  in  the  maintenance  of  an  army  of  professional  soldiers 
raised  ^^-^n^i^titary  enlistment,  may  be  said  to  equal  in  its  result 
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the  oarefcd  weeding  of  a  force  raised  by  consoription.  After  with* 
drawing  from  the  French  army  all  the  men  physically  or  otherwise 
nnfity  it  would  even  then  be  open  to  doabt  whether  the  residue 
would  favourably  compare  with  their  English  rivals.  This  suffi- 
dently  proves  [the  ine£Bcacy  of  the  conscription  as  a  military 
system,  even  if  we  ignore  the  fact  that  a  study  of  the  exploits  of 
the  greatest  conquerors  of  ancient  or  modem  times  offers  an  exem- 
plification of  the  superiority  of  a  comparatively  small,  easily 
handled,  and  highly-trained  force  over  vast  numbers  inferior  ta 
themselves  in  disciplinary  perfection.  Nowhere  is  this  principle 
to  be  so  remarkably  observed  as  in  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  life 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Romans,  generally,  offer  a  striking 
example.  The  lives  of  Hannibal,  Pyrrhus,  Osesar,  Xenophon, 
and  others,  afford  similar  proofs.  Modem  times  present  the 
victories  of  Gre9y  and  Azincourt,  and,  approaching  still  more  our 
own  era,  several  in  the  Peninsular  War. 

Secondly,  the  conscription  in  its  effects  upon  commerce,  agrioul- 
tore,  and  upon  business  generally,  is  absolutely  disastrous.  As 
an  example,  a  youth  is  early  introduced  into  life,  and  brought  into> 
contact  with  his  active  fellow-creatures.  Be  he  a  gardener's  boy, 
a  shop  assistant,  a  follower  of  a  trade,  or  even  a  junior  clerk  in  an 
o£Bce,  he  toils  diligently,  shall  we  say,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen. 
At  that  mature  period  he  at  length  realises  the  important  fact,  that 
four  years  later  he  will  be  called  upon  to  draw  by  lot.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  considers  further  exertion,  if  not  absolutely 
useless,  at  least  unnecessary,  and  he  either  ceases  to  work  altogether, 
or  fulfils  his  daily  duties  lethargically,  spasmodically,  and  without 
enthusiasm.  Such  a  course  appears  to  have  some  raison-ttitre  when 
we  remember  the  fact  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  is  abruptly  sum- 
moned away  from  his  home  and  from  his  pursuits,  and  peradventure,. 
afifcer  drawing  an  unlucky  number,  finds  himself  liable  to  five  years' 
compulsory  service.  After  undergoing  this  term  he  emerges  from 
the  army  (if  he  be  still  alive),  having  half  forgotten  the  trade,  if 
any,  that  he  had  formerly  learnt,  and  probably  vitiated  by  contact 
with  those  associates  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  armies.  He  then 
finds  himself  cast  upon  the  world  with  all  to  recommence,  and  after 
having  lost  five  of  the  most  precious  years  of  his  life.  It  is  true 
that  during  this  interval  he  has  figured  as  one  of  those  millions  of 
units  presenting  a  formidable  barrier  to  invasion,  and  in  the  defence 
of  his  country,  whether  his  efforts  have  been  peaceful  or  warlike,  he 
has  fulfilled  the  conditions  comprised  in  the  words  gloire  et 
patrie. 

It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  term  of  military  service  to  three 
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years.  This  redaction,  whilst  palliating  the  e?il  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, would  greatly  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  armed  French 
nation.  It  is  also  not  improbable  thai,  in  the  end,  the  en- 
deavours of  military  war  ministers  or  sheer  politicians  to  render 
the  $mp6i  du  sangy  as  it  is  horribly  called,  more  palatable, 
and  to  reconcile  the  safety  of  the  country  with  their  own 
popularity  and  interests,  would  lead  to  disastrous  consequences. 
Again,  the  drawers  of  lucky  numbers  incur  but  one  year's  ab- 
straction from  their  normid  pursuits,  and  under  certain  contin- 
gencies are  permitted  to  select  their  regiments.  Occasionally  the 
artillery  is  chosen.  The  peer  who  once  observed  that  a  longer 
period  was  necessary  for  the  complete  formation  of  a  good  gunner 
than  for  the  perfecting  of  a  bishop,  would  be  pardoned  if  he  opened 
his  eyes  somewhat  wide  on  beholding  a  consummate  artilleryman 
of  one  year's  experience.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  notice  the 
subterfuges,  manoeuvres,  and  ingenuity  generally  to  which  the 
French  conscripts  have  recourse  to  lighten  the  burden  of  their 
slavery.  Some  become  infirmiers  or  hospital  nurses,  of  which 
there  are  a  prodigious  number.  Others  become  ''  orderlies,"  &o. 
&c.  A  case  came  before  the  public  in  France  recently,  in  which 
a  certain  count  and  large  landed  proprietor  was  accused,  with 
others,  of  inducing  one  of  his  grooms  to  serve  in  his  place  and  to 
bear  his  patron's  name.  Military  offences,  and  crimes  committed 
whilst  serving  with  the  colours,  are  punished  with  unexampled 
severity  in  France,  sentences  of  twenty  years'  imprisonment  being 
not  rarely  given.  It  may  be  said  with  some  justice  that  such 
criminals  are  the  worst  subjects,  and  would  not  have  been  worthy 
members  of  society  in  any  sphere ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
still  remains  the  &ct  that  the  inducement  to  crime  might  not  have 
presented  itself  in  civil  life. 

Thirdly,  as  affecting  public  morality  the  conscription  invites 
much  criticism.  The  term  *^  jeunea  gen%^*  as  applicable  to  young 
men,  is  proverbial  throughout  France.  The  denizens  of  many 
towns  inform  the  inquirer  that  "  the  young  people  are  very  bad 
here."  The  cause  does  not  appear  to  be  known  to  the  utterers. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  that  age  upon  the  attainment 
of  which  the  young  Frenchman  sees  the  conscription  looming  ia 
the  future.  A  closer  inspection  is  productive  of  idleness  and  of 
nil  that  it  drags  in  its  train.  The  crowd  of  young  loafers  in  all 
French  towns  are  assiduous  frequenters  of  cafis^  disturbers  of  the 
night,  and,  in  many  cases,  lead  questionable  existences.  The 
latter  feature  is  particularly  to  be  observed  in  the  south  of  France^ 
where  the  climate  is  conducive  to  rapid  maturity. 
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It  18  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  a  military  system  of  this  descrip* 
-tion  will  not  be  hastily  introduced  into  England. 

An  inspection  of  the  troops  at  Toulon  would  represent  them  as 
being  well  cared  for  as  far  as  diversity  of  costume  is  concerned,  the 
•olimate  in  the  summer  permitting  indulgence  in  many  contrivances 
to  resist  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  England  we  rarely,  if  ever, 
behold,  even  in  the  hottest  season,  regiments  clothed  in  white 
4M>tton  trowserSy  with  shades  of  the  same  material  to  the  shako. 
The  general  attire,  however,  of  the  French  linesman  is  still  ugly 
«nd  inappropriate.  The  skirts  of  the  tunic  are  too  long  and 
voluminous,  whilst  the  trowsers  are  bagginess  itself.  The  uniforms 
throughout  the  whole  army  are  about  to  undergo  some  important 
modifications,  although  it  is  to  be  feared  without  losing  the  in- 
separable national  characteristics.  It  is  strange  that  so  revolu- 
tionary a  nation  as  the  French  should  not  only  preserve  the 
antiquated  shako,  but  also  that  their  exalted  military  representatives 
•should  at  this  moment  be  introducing  a  modification  of  that  head- 
:gear,  absolutely  overwhelmed,  in  the  case  of  the  ofiSoers,  with  gold 
Jace,  a  ^gantic  pompon,  and  other  useless  and  frivolous  omamenta- 
'tion.  The  shako  in  question  has  not  yet  been  distributed,  but  is 
•exhibited  in  the  shop- windows  of  the  principal  military  hatter  in 
Toulon. 

The  uniform  of  the  Gendarmes,  which  force  is  represented  by 
-five  brigades  at  Toulon,  is  also  about  to  be  altered.  The  hideous 
cooked  hat  is  to  be  abolished  for  ever,  and  to  be  replaced  by  a 
superb  brazen  helmet.  A  dolman  of  a  new  type  is  also  to  be  in- 
troduced, whilst  the  white  aiguillettes  are  to  be  retained.  The 
British  tourist  may^  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  his  future  railway 
peregrinations  throughout  France,  regret  the  absence  of  the  familiar 
head-dress  so  intimately  connected  with  the  tall,  scowling  warrior 
to  be  observed  at  every  French  station,^  whilst  many  are  disposed 
to  consider  that  to  the  obsolete  cocked  hat  in  question  is  to  be 
attributed  much  of  that  awe  inspired  in  the  breasts  of  delinquents 
at  the  appearance  Of  the  Gendarmerie.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
•Gendarmerie  are  a  troupe  (sPilite,  and  are  by  far  the  most  efficient 
military  force  in  the  country.  The  cbange  in  their  uniform  is  to 
be  directly  attributed  to  General  Boulanger.  The  mysterious 
designs  fathered  with  or  without  foundation  on  this  military  sphinx, 
offer  a  striking  argument  in  favour  of  the  posts  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  and  Minister  of  War  being  filled  by  non-professional 
men — even  under  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

*  Railways  in  France  being  State  undertakings,  a  gendarme  is  present  at  each 
:  station  to  witness  the  arriyal  and  departure  of  all  trains. 
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Without  detracting  from  the  nndoubted  sterling  merits  of  the- 
Frenoh  soldier,  both  ofiBcers  and  men,  like  Falstaff,  may  be  said  ta 
be  fondly  attached  to  the  pomp  and  panoply  of  war,  although,  un- 
like Shakspeare's  hero,  they  are  not  averse  to  the  more  serious 
aspects  of  belligerency.  But  a  short  time  since,  a  detachment  of 
barely  200  men  was  seen  proceeding  along  the  Boulevard  do 
Strasbourg  at  Toulon,  preceded  by  a  band  of  nearly  fifty  instra* 
mentalists,  exclusive  of  numerous  drummers  and  trumpeters,  the- 
whole  being  headed  by  a  tall  drum-major  reminding  the  spectator 
of  the  palmy  days  of  the  Empire.  Occasionally  both  orchestra 
and  drummers  and  trumpeters  played  in  unison.  The  detachment 
was  accompanied  by  no  less  than  six  mounted  officers.  The  enor- 
mous space  separating  the  band  from  the  rank  and  file  was  occa-^ 
pied  by  three  mounted  officers,  two  of  whom  maintained  a  respectful 
distance  from  their  chief.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  utter 
impossibility  for  a  French  officer  to  ride  with  his  sword  sheathed^ 
even  on  the  most  ordinary  occasions. 

A  contemplation  of  the  French  officers  assembled  upon  certain 
occasions  in  the  Place  d'Armes  at  Toulon,  somewhat  encouragea 
the  belief  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  more  gentle  and  less  stiff  in 
their  usual  bearing  than  their  English  confreres.  That  rigidity  of 
bearing  so  characteristic  of  the  British  soldier,  be  he  officer  or 
private,  is  only  observed  in  France  in  the  case  of  the  Gendarmerie. 

The  French  soldier  is  becoming  somewhat  addicted  to  intem- 
perance— a  vice  to  which  such  a  town  as  Toulon,  where  buveites- 
and  cafis  are  innumerable,  offers  especial  temptations.  On  the^ 
other  hand,  however,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  British  troopers^ 
would  be  able  to  wear  their  sabres  on  all  occasions  with  the  same 
peacefulness  as  the  French  cavalryman  or  artilleryman. 

A  remark  in  connection  with  the  French  army  which  an  observer 
must  particularly  apply  to  Toulon,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  over* 
look.  Reference  is  made  to  the  reception  given  to  the  Frenck 
troops  by  the  population  on  the  return  of  the  former  from  a  distant 
expedition,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  recent  Tonkin  war.  What- 
ever may  be  the  devouring  enthusiasm  excited  within  the  Frenob 
breast  by  the  sight  of  the  national  beroes  on  a  great  political 
anniversary,  as,  for  example,  at  the  review  at  Paris  on  the  14th  of 
July  last,  on  ordinary  occasions  the  population  behold  the  passage- 
of  the  military  representatives  of  their  nation  with  indifference*. 
Nowhere  was  this  truth  so  manifest  as  lately  at  Toulon.  Troops- 
proceeding  to  or  returning  from  Tonkin  were  seen  to  embark  or  ta 
disembark  without  exciting  any  but  the  most  ordinary  attention* 
No  jyitigsed  bands^  as  in  England,  precede  the  triumphal  departure 
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or  arrival.  A  regiment  marohing  along  the  streets  is  rarely,  if 
eTer,  followed  by  a  mob  of  idlers.  This  phenomenon  may  perhaps 
be  acconnted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  few  idle  men  who  are  not 
aotaally  in  the  ranks  hare  either  recently  left  the  army  or  are  soon 
aboQt  to  enter  it.  Neither  the  prospect  nor  the  retrospect  are 
ereatiTe  of  enthusiasm.  The  motley  and  unsoaped  crowd  invari* 
ably  to  be  seen  escorting  an  English  regiment  is  a  factor  unknown 
in  France,  whilst  disceuvris  of  a  similar  stamp  who  coald  show  no 
dearer  title  to  be  considered  indnstrioas  members  of  society  would 
attract  the  somewhat  undesirable  notice  of  the  police. 

To  render  thorough  justice  to  Toulon,  the  town  should  be  ap* 
proached  from  the  sea,  although  the  finest  panoramic  view  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  battery  of  Salut. 

The  mariner  coasting  along  the  Mediterranean  bathing  the  de* 
partments  of  Alpes  Maritimes  and  Var  finds  himself  involved,  as  he 
nears  the  latter,  in  the  whole  system  of  coast  defence  culminating 
in  the  port  of  Toulon.  On  his  left  are  the  islands  of  Hy^res,  dotted 
at  intervals,  as  is  the  mainland,  by  numerous  forts.  The  most  im* 
portant  of  these  islands  is  PorqueroUes,  either  with  respect  to 
population,  activity,  or  to  the  formidable  nature  of  its  defences* 
Some  of  the  forts,  it  is  true,  are  obsolete^  and  are  about  to  be  de- 
molished, but  not  before  they  will  have  been  replaced  by  new 
batteries  and  redoubts,  admirably  constructed,  and  situated  upon 
one  of  the  most  inaccessible  heights  of  the  island.  This  fort,  or 
rather  vast  system  of  concealed  earthworks,  whilst  being  able  to 
inflict  incalculable  damage  upon  all  that  might  venture  within  its 
reach,  is,  in  its  own  turn,  safeguarded  from  molestation.  It  is 
tme  that  a  hostile  fleet  approaching  Toulon  from  Italy,  for  example^ 
might  avoid  this  formidable  obstacle  by  deviating  considerably 
from  its  eourse,  and  by  swooping  directly  down  upon  Toulon  from 
the  open  sea. 

Passing  through  the  moderate  expanse  separating  PorqueroUes 
from  the  peninsula  of  Oiens,  the  traveller  finds  himself  within  the 
radey  or  gulf,  of  Giens.  Gape  G^pet  will  next  attract  his  view*. 
This  headland  forms  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  the 
same  name.  G6pet,  together  with  the  peninsula  of  Sicier,  con- 
stitnte  the  southern  boundary  of  the  deep  bay  forming  the  outer, 
or  greater  rade^  or  haven,  of  Toulon.  Upon  entering  the  great 
rode,  the  hospital  of  Saint-Mandrier  is  seen  on  the  left.  On  the 
right  of  the  great  rade^  but  near  the  narrow  entrance  leading  to  the 
^Lamalgue  lesser  haven,  or  petite  rode,  is  Gape  Brun,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  is  Fort  Lamalgue.  Oontinuing  her  progress,  the  vessel 
passes  between  two  headlands,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  pointa 
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of  land,  BDd  finds  herself  within  the  petite  rode.  In  this  admirably-* 
situated  haj,  one  of  the  most  secure  in  the  world,  is  stationed  the 
French  ironclad  fleet  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  western  border 
of  the  petite  rode  is  the  town  of  La  Seyne,  famous  for  its  ship- 
building works*  These  works,  which  may  be  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  are  considered  bv  their  admirers  to  be  some  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  The  whole  of  the /?tf/«V^  ro^e  has  yet  to  be  traversed^ 
and  still  the  traveller  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  Toulon.  A  very 
narrow  passage,  defended  by  a  fort  termed  the  groeee  tour  (and  in 
which  are  some  remarkable  subterranean  dungeons),  connecting  die 
petite  rode  with  the  port  itself,  must  then  be  passed  through, 
whereupon  the  houses  built  on  the  quays  suddenly  burst  upon  the 
mariner  8  view.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  brief  description, 
how  inaccessible  is  the  situation  of  Toulon,  and  how  wonderfuUy 
nature,  strenKthened  by  art^  contributes  to  its  protection  firom 
aggression.  On  the  land  side  the  defences  are,  if  possible,  still 
more  formidable. 

The  deep  bay,  or  triple  succession  of  bays,  upon  which  Toulon  is 
built,  are  dominated  upon  the  north  by  lofty  mountains  forming  a 
natural  shelter.  On  the  adjacent  heights  strong  forts  and  batteries 
are  planted.  These  formidable  defences  are  connected  with  the 
town  by  strategical  roads  most  skilfully  traced.  The  principal  of 
these  forts  is  placed  upon  the  extreme  summit  of  a  mount  rising 
to  a  great  elevation,  and  is  distinctly  perceptible  from  the  hills  sur- 
rounding Hy^res.  The  guns  from  this,  and  from  neighbouring 
batteries,  are  capable  of  sweeping  the  high  road  (lying  on  the  east 
side)  leading  to  Italy,  the  invaders,  it  is  presumed,  having  already 
successfully  forced  the  defences  at  Antibes,  and  those  protecting 
Nice.^  Finally,  Toulon  is  commanded  on  the  west  by  the  moun- 
tains forming  the  gorges  of  Ollioules.  From  these  additional 
remarks,  the  most  inattentive  reader  will  perceive  how  greatly 
the  possession  of  Toulon  is  cherished  by  its  owners,  and  how 
greatly  it  would  be  coveted  by  an  invader. 

The  mural  defences  of  Toulon  have  been  much  improved  and 
augmented  since  1855,  the  old  ramparts  having  been  replaced  by  a 
new  enceinte. 

In  a  commercial  sense,  Toulon  is  but  the  tenth  port  in  France, 
but  in  a  **  military  "  point  of  view  it  is  the  second,  priority  being 
naturally  conceded  to  Brest.t    For  this  reason,  and  also  for  the 

*  General  Bonlanger,  npon  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  in  September  last,  to  the 
Sonth-Eastem  Frontier,  inspected  the  foUowing  forts  defending  Nice: — ^T£te-de* 
4sh2en,  des  Adrets,  la  Drette,  and  Beyera. 

*  ^"""'cqfhieally  considered,  Oherbonig  is  more  important. 
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purpose  of  fulfilliiig  the  condition  implied  by  the  title  of  this 
artiole»  the  port  of  Toulon  will  now  be  treated  strictly  in  aeoor- 
danoe  with  its  position  as  a  maritime  oentre. 

The  Grenios  of  NaTigation,  a  bronze  statue  to  whom  is  erected  in 
front  of  the  cariaiidm  of  Pnget,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  would  seem  to  preside  OTer  the  whole  of  this  place,  and 
to  minister  unto  its  destinies.  The  stteets  swarm,  as  do  the  re- 
staurants and  other  houses  of  public  entertainment,  with  aaral  uni* 
forms  betokening  every  rank  and  degree.  The  most  cursory 
-observer  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  French 
-sailors  as  a  body,  as  they  are  seen  in  Toulon,  nor  to  own  that  they 
are  a  fine  assemblage  of  men*  Their  aspect  would  almost  create 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  conscription,  which  applies  to  the 
navy  as  well  as  to  the  army,  if  we  were  to  permit  ourselves  to  be 
misled  by  mere  externals.  The  candidate  for  the  navy  embarks 
upon  his  career  at  the  same  age  as  his  brethren  for  the  army, 
<namely,  at  that  of  twenty.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  tallest 
men,  as  a  rule,  are  selected  to  man  the  French  Marine^  so  that  the 
orews  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the  short,  thick-set,  although 
more  powerful  men  so  familiar  to  visitors  to  a  British  man-of-war. 
The  conscription  is  as  faulty  when  applied  to  the  navy,  and 
offers  as  many  disadvantages  as  the  same  system  when  applied  to 
(the  land  forces. 

Men  of  twenty  are  cast  upon  an  ironclad,  and  are  constrained  to 
learn  their  profession  without  any  previous  training.  It  must  be 
•obTious  that  sailors  so  formed  could  hardly  compete  with  men  ac- 
•customed  to  the  duties  of  a  seafaring  life  from  the  early  age  at 
which  boys  are  admitted  on  board  the  Ooiiath,  Chichester,  and 
Warepite.  The  limbs,  for  all  purposes  necessitating  activity,  have 
partially  stiffened  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  the  muscles  are  less  obe- 
•dient  to  the  will.  Again,  in  the  training  of  the  French  sailor  there 
enters  too  much  of  that  principle  more  strictly  appertaining  to  the 
army.  This  peculiarity  is  to  be  observed  both  in  officers  and  men. 
The  French  sailor,  in  fact,  to  a  very  great  extent,  lacks  that  dis- 
tinctive nautical  characteristic  so  remarkable  in  the  British  sailor, 
•and  which  will  always  entitle  the  latter  to  superiority.  The  French 
-sailor,  unlike  his  brother  of  the  British  confraternity,  is  not  a 
member  of  a  race,  "  i  part,"  but  still  is  distinguished  from  his 
•countrymen  by  a  certain  hardihood,  and  by  an  easy,  careless  bear- 
ing tutored  by  the  seas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  sailor 
excels  in  seamanship,  notwithstanding  the  universality  of  naval 
improvements  and  inventions,  which,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to 
-equalise  all  nations  of  any  maritime  pretensions. 

13  ♦ 
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With  respect  to  the  marine  infantry  {infanterie  de  marine)^  no- 
standard  is  exacted,  and  they  suffer  somewhat  in  appearance  by 
contrast  with  the  sailors.  Neither  in  physique  nor  bearing  are  tbey 
to  be  compared  with  the  Royal  Marines. 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  French  naval  officers  as- 
to  the  men  under  their  command.  As  a  rule,  they  bear  too  great 
a  resemblance  to  ^Mandsmen."  Many  are  elegant,  well-set-up- 
men,  upon  whom  ladies  would  not  gaze  with  indifference  in  a 
drawing-room. 

The  French  nayy  has  made  great  progress^  under  the  Bepublic, 
in  efficiency ;  but  the  result  attained  hardly  deserres  such  folsome^ 
praise  as  is  displayed  in  the  following  sentence.  Vice-Admiral 
Lafont,  in  his  recent  deposition  before  the  **  Commission  of  th&- 
Budget/'  after  stating  that  the  French  naval  officers,  in  capacity 
and  valour,  would  seek  rivals  in  vain,  encroaches  upon  the  realm 
of  hypothesis,  and  concludes  with  the  following  statement  :— 

''  If  we  were  called  upon  to  sustain  a  naval  war  against  any  other 
nation,  I  should  leave  at  the  head  of  my  squadron  without  the 
slightest  anxiety,  and  I  should  not  doubt  for  one  instant  of  the 
success  of  our  fleet,  even  had  we  to  fight  the  fleets  of  those  foreign 
Powers  which  at  this  moment  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
formidable."* 

These  eulogistic  words,  emanating  from  the  lips  of  Vice-Admiral 
Lafont,  are  probably  more  intended  for  the  digestion  of  his  own 
countrymen  than  for  the  appreciation  of  foreigners.  Frenchmen 
high  in  office  are  well  acquainted  with  the  foibles  of  the  nation 
which  they  represent,  and  are  not  unaware  that  the  national  cha* 
racter  easily  lends  itself  to  the  enjoyment  of  exuberant  praise. 

To  conclude,  the  pride  of  the  French  naval  officer  in  his  mari« 
time  resources  is  that  of  a  man  who  suddenly,  and,  as  it  weie^ 
incomprehensibly,  finds  himself  the  member  of  a  force  to  which  a 
great  impetus  has  of  late  been  given. 

What  would  chiefly  excite  the  interest  of  the  military  visitor  to 
Toulon  would  be  the  arsenal  for  which  this  port  is  justly  famed. 

The  maritime  arsenal  is  not  only  the  principal  industrial  esta- 
blishment  in  the  town  itself,  but  also  in  the  whole  department  of 
Var.  Strictly  speaking,  there  are  three  arsenals  in  Toulon,  named 
severally  the  Maritime  Arsenal,  the  Arsenal  of  Castignean,  and  the 
Arsenal  of  Mourillon. 

The  Maritime  Arsenal  was  built  in  1680,  according  to  plans 
drawn  up  by  Vauban,  and  occupies,  with  the  Arsenal  of  Gastigneau, 

*  Depositions  of  Yice-Admiral  Lafont  and  of  Rear-Admiral  Broim  de  Golstoiut 
before  the  «  Commission  of  the  Budget"  (July  1886}< 
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-vhich  adjoins  it,  a  total  surface  of  270  hectares.  The  different 
-establishments  which  these  two  arsenals  comprise  extend  over  a 
line  of  8  kilometres  in  length,  and  were  erected  at  a  total  cost  of 
JEOy^OOyOOO.  About  18,000  men  are  employed  in  the  Toulon 
arsenal. 

The  *'  maritime  arsenal "  is  an  arsenal  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  term,  if  by  the  word  is  to  be  understood  a  repository  of  things 
^requisite  to  war.  Gastigneau  is  a  magazine,  whilst  the  arsenal  of 
Mourillon  consists  of  a  series  of  docks,  or  fosses,  filled  with  sear 
watar,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  wood  intended  for  the  con* 
-stmction  of  ships. 

Bhip-building  itself  can  also  be  carried  on  in  this  arsenal. 

Although  the  arsenal  of  Gastigneau  contains  one  of  the  largest 
'foundries  in  France,  together  with  forges  and  workshops,  much 
^fl|>ace  is  devoted  to  the  marine  bakery,  the  ovens  in  which, 
to  the  number  of  twenty,  are  capable  of  producing  60,000  rations 
of  bread  per  diem.  In  this  arsenal  is  also  to  be  found  a  store,  or 
magazine,  replete  with  every  description  of  tools  or  implements,  as 
well  as  the  niagasin  gin^ral  des  subsistances.  Gastigneau  is  built 
upon  piles,  and  extends  along  the  rode  for  a  distance  of  5  kilo- 
jnetres,  reaching  almost  to  La  Seyne. 

In  the  *'  Maritime  Arsenal "  a  vaulted  gallery,  820  metres  in 
^length  by  20  metres  in  breadth,  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  as 
well  as  to  the  storage  of  ropes.  In  the  department  destined  for 
the  forges  is  to  be  observed  a  huge  hammer  weighing  2,600  kilo- 
grammes, set  in  motion  by  steam,  and  serving  to  forge  or  to  repair 
those  greater  masses  of  iron  brought  into  use  for  the  construction 
-of  the  largest  steam-ships.  In  the  salle  cTarmes^  besides  sculptural 
jrepresentations  of  Bellona  and  Fame,  statues  to  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal French  naval  heroes  are  to  be  seen,  such  as  Tourville  and 
•Jean  Bart.  In  the  department  devoted  to  models  duplicates  of  all 
the  weapons  in  use  in  the  Marine  Artillery  are  manufactured. 

There  is  one  famous  institution  which,  although  no  longer  exist- 
ing, it  would  be  impious  to  pass  over  unnoticed,  the  more  so  as 
ibut  a  few  years  since  it  was  situated  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Maritime  Arsenal,  and  also  because  it  was  an  establishment  fami- 
liar to  all  whenever  the  name  of  Toulon  was  mentioned.  Beference 
is  made  to  the  old  bagne,  or  convict  prison. 

The  convict  prison  of  Toulon  was  founded  by  Colbert  in  1682, 
•and  was  not  evacuated  until  1878.  It  was  situated  upon  the  quay 
overlooking  the  smaller  rade^  and  was  composed  of  one  vast 
edifice,  to  which  was  attached  a  hospital,  the  whole  being  built  in 
^e  form  of  an  acute  angle. 
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The  period  of  191  years  daring  whioh  this  melancholy  establish* 
xnent  existed  would  seem  to  have  left  its  impress  npon  the  whol& 
resident  population,  whilst  the  atmosphere  formerly  breathed  by 
many  thousands  of  unfortunate  wretches  would  appear  to  refuse  to> 
be  dispelled,  and  to  hover  over  the  devoted  town  like  a  curse.    A 
city  cannot  receive  within  its  bosom  as  sojourners  the  scum  and 
feculence  of  society,  as  it  is  termed,  without  ineffacable  traces- 
being  left  behind.     The  descendants  of  many  of  these  men  are 
still  living  in  and  about  Toulon.     The  indelible  stain  is  stamped 
upon  the  very  physiognomies  of  the  lower  orders,  whilst  its  invisi* 
ble  magnetic  and  mysterious  influences  would  seem  to  affect  the- 
dealings  of  the  upper  sections.     Toulon  lawyers,  for  instance,  are 
justly  famous  for  their  astuteness  and  for  that  marvellous  faculty 
which  they  possess  of  extracting  blood  from  a  stone. 

Although  the  convict  prison  has  disappeared,  Toulon,  as  ar 
species  of  compensation,  has  been  visited  for  the  last  two  years  by 
a  pest  of  an  equally  fatal  and  agonising  description. 

Brief  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  hospital  of  Saint->- 
Mandrier.  This  institution,  which  is  beautifully  situated  upon  the^ 
borders  of  the  sea,  is  so  named  after  the  ancient  bishop  of  the  old' 
Gallo-Boman  town  of  Pomponiana^  the  site  of  which  the  learned^ 
place  on  the  peninsula  of  Oiens.  The  Hopital  de  la  Marine  lies 
within  the  town,  and  was  built  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  by  the- 
Jesuits.  Both  these  hospitals  are  intended  strictly  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients  appertaining  to  either  of  the  forces ;  but  during-^ 
ihe  great  choleraic  epidemic  of  1884,  they  were  thrown  open 
indiscriminately  to  the  civil  population. 

Toulon  was  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Telo' 
Mariius.    Notwithstanding  this  title,  the  place  was  more  famous- 
in  the  time  of  the  latter  people  for  its  devotion  to  the  arts  of  peaoa 
(dying  in  purple  being  practised  there)  than  for  the  warlike  repu- 
tation which  it  afterwards  attained.     £ven  at  so  comparatively  late- 
a  period  as  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  Toulon  had  not  yet  gained  any 
great  degree  of  importance.    In  1524  the  town  was  taken  by  the 
traitorous  Constable  De  Bourbon,  who  entered  the  place  at  the- 
head  of  Charles  V.'s  troops. 

The  first  serious  efforts  undertaken  for  the  improvement  of  the- 
port  of  Toulon  were  due  to  Bichelieu ;  but  the  rise  of  its  future 
dates  in  reality  from  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  During  the  two 
following  reigns,  however,  it  fell  greatly  in  importance,  being 
almost  entirely  eclipsed  by  Brest.  At  the  outbreak  of  its  BeYO« 
lution  the  town  experienced  many  vicissitudes.  In  1798  the  Gon« 
Tention  placed  Toulon  under  the  Ban,  and  the  Boyalists  threw> 
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open  the  rode  and  the  port  to  the  British.  In  the  meantime  the 
Bepnhlican  army  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  sncceeded  in  entering. 
The  British  a^niral,  Sydney  Smith,  before  retiring,  burnt  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour,  but  failed  in  a  similar  attempt  to  destroy 
the  arsenal. 

At  the  present  moment  Toolon,  comparatively  speaking,  may  be 
said  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  general  total  of  the 
population^  as  produced  by  the  census  of  1881,  amounted  to  70,103 
inhabitants.  The  census  of  1886  has  given  70,182.  The  popu* 
lation  has  therefore  increased  by  29*  The  parity  of  numbers  is 
singular  and  noteworthy.  Thirteen  hundred  persons  (a  very  mode- 
rate computation)  fell  victims  to  the  two  choleraic  epidemics  of 
1884  and  1886,  whilst  at  least  an  equal  number  have  forsaken  the 
town. 

The  importance  of  Toulon  lies  in  a  foture  which  may  not  be 
very  distant.  Cherished  by  its  possessors,  it  is  equally  coveted  by 
its  neighbours,  and  will  always  be  the  prize  of  the  stronger. 
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By  M.  J.  GoLiiUHouN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  Deed  of  Blood. 

Not  long  before  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857  Bichard  Whitby,  a  man 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  was  a  captain  in  the  88th  Begiment  N.I.» 
then  quartered  at  Delhi.  He  was  staying  with  bis  brother,  who 
commanded  a  battery  of  artillery  at  the  station  of  Meerut.  Biohard 
Whitby,  though  an  ardent  soldier,  and  one  who  had  served  in  the 
first  Afghan  war,  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  study  of  natural 
history.  At  some  little  distance  from  Meerut  there  is  a  grove  of 
trees,  containing  sundry  small  temples  and  mausoleums,  which  last 
cover  the  bones  of  holy  men  of  past  generations.  These  buildings 
are  erected  on  the  edge  of  an  ornamental  piece  of  water. 

Whitby  was  wandering  one  evening,  at  dusk,  in  this  grove,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  specimen  of  a  rare  species  of  owl 
which  he  had  observed  in  this  semi-deserted  locality.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  bird  of  night  he  was  crouching  in  the  shade  of  an 
old  edifice,  with  his  gun  ready  in  his  hand.  Suddenly  there 
emerged  out  of  the  darkness  one  of  those  hideous-looking  objects 
known  in  India  as  fakirs.  The  man  looked  scarcely  human,  and 
was  a  stunted  dwarf,  strangely  deformed,  but  yet  apparently  of  great 
strength.  His  long  ill-kempt  hair  flowed  over  his  shoulders,  his 
head  was  covered  with  ashes,  while  the  only  clothing  he  wore 
was  a  leopard-skin  mantle.  Whitby  knew  that  this  wretched 
creature  had  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  was  credited  by 
the  ignorant  with  the  possession  of  supernatural  powers.  He  saw 
the  man  enter  the  low-browed  doorway  of  a  ruined  temple,  and 
almost  simultaneously  with  his  disappearance  therein  Whitby  heard 
the  most  heartrending  shrieks  and  screams.  The  voice  was  that 
of  a  woman,  seemingly  in  great  terror.  Then  came  the  ringing 
report  of  a  rifle,  and  all  was  still  I 

Whitby  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  in  another  moment  he  had  en- 
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tered  the  temple.  He  found  himself  in  a  small  chamher  massively 
lailt  of  cat  stone,  with  an  arched  roof,  and  lighted  by  one  single 
lamp.  By  its  dim  rays  he  could  see  a  young  and  beautifal  Indian 
▼Oman,  evidently  terror-stricken,  and  trembling  like  an  aspen-leaf. 
The  body  of  the  fakir  was  lying  on  the  ground  at  her  feet,  and 
from  a  wound  in  his  side  the  blood  was  slowly  trickliug.  There  was 
yet  a  third  figure,  that  of  a  tall  handsome  young  Englishman,  in 
the  uniform  of  the  200th  Regiment :  who  had  a  gun  in  his  hand, 
^md  it  appeared  evident  that  be  had  been  the  assailant  of  the  ascetic. 
Whitby  looked  at  the  Englishman,  whose  countenance  was  greatly 
agitated  by  rage  and  excitement. 

'*  Ton  coward ! "  he  exclaimed.  ''  How  dared  you  fire  on  an 
luanned  man  ?  " 

The  soldier,  still  beside  himself  with  anger,  answered :  "  He  was 
a  brute,  and  deserved  to  be  shot  like  one !  But  I  did  not  mean 
to  kill  him !     He  first  attacked  me  with  a  dagger  I '' 

Jast  then  was  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets  recalling  the  soldiers 
to  barracks,  and  the  man  hastened  from  the  temple  unobserved  by 
Whitby,  who  was  leaning  over  the  prostrate  body  of  the  fakir  with 
the  humane  intention  of  rendering  what  assistance  he  could.  But 
he  foQud  that  the  man  was  dead — shot  through  the  heart.  The 
-dagger    he   would  have   used  was   still   clenched    in    his    hand. 

Whitby  addressed  the  young  woman,  but,  though  he  spoke  Hin- 
•dostani  perfectly,  she  either  did  not  or  would  not  understand  him. 
He  then  left  the  temple  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  at  once 
to  the  police,  to  give  notice  that  this  crime  had  been  committed, 
uid  to  secure  the  offender.  Whitby  was  exceedingly  indignant, 
knowing  that  the  wanton  murder  of  a  man  of  such  great  local  in- 
'flaenoe  would  be  much  resented  by  the  population,  and  he  deeply 
legretted  that  the  culprit  was  an  English  soldier.  He  knew,  of 
<M)ar8e,  that  offences  of  this  kind  were  extremely  rare,  but  his  was 
^  oature  that  detested  anything  that  might  appear  like  the  oppres- 
'aioD  of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  He  reported  the  matter  to  the 
j^per  authorities,  and  then  returned  to  his  brother's  house  to 
•dinner. 

Whitby  was  not  by  any  means  a  ladies'  man,  and  his  brother 
"^aa  a  confirmed  old  bachelor.  The  **  gup  *'  of  the  station  seldom 
'Reached  them ;  still  they  had  heard  in  a  vague  way  of  the  charms 
•of  two  new  belles,  Florence  Rawley  and  Eleanor  Wake,  but,  living 
much  out  of  society — feminine  society,  at  least — they  had  no 
P^raonal  acquaintance  with  these  ladies. 

Two  days  after  the  murder  of  the  fakir  the  brothers  saw  a  car* 
'^ge,  m  which  some  ladies  were  seated,  drive  through  their  grounds 
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and  draw  up  at  their  ball-door.  Bach  an  nnpreoedented  event  ixr 
their  existence  occasioned  the  two  recluses  no  small  surprise.  They 
thought  there  must  be  some  mistake  till  a  servant  brought  thenr 
three  ladies'  cards,  on  which  were  respectively  inscribed  the  names 
*'Mis8  Kawley/*  "Miss  Wake/'  and  "Mrs.  Coots."  With  the 
latter  lady  they  were  slightly  acquainted ;  she  was  the  wife  of  the 
Paymaster  of  the  200th  Regiment. 

Two  pretty  girls,  chaperoned  by  the  matronly  Mrs.  Coots,  now 
entered  the  ill-kept  and  roughly*fumished  sanctum  of  the  bachelors^ 
abode,  which  had  never  before  been  trodden  by  such  fairy  feet. 

Only  one  of  the  ladies  seemed  thoroughly  at  ease:  this  was 
Florence  Bawley,  a  sweet-looking  young  girl.  Miss  Wake^  a  tall^ 
handsome  brunette,  was  much  disturbed,  and  even  Mrs.  Coots 
appeared  to  be  strangely  agitated. 

Florence  was  the  spokeswoman  of  the  party,  and  she  plunged  afe 
once  into  the  matter  in  hand. 

Captain  Whitby,"  she  said,  addressing  the  younger  brother^ 

we  are  told  that  you  are  going  to  prosecute  Henry  Brown-^-one- 
of  our  men.  Is  this  absolutely  necessary  ?  Could  you  not  let  the 
matter  drop  ?  " 

Whitby  looked  with  amazement  at  the  exceedingly  pretty  girl 
who  made  this  strange  request  of  him.     But  the  unimpressiou'* 
able  naturalist  merely  answered,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone  : 
'   "  Oh !     Then  the  villain  has  confessed  ?     I  did  not  know  his- 
name,  and  was  not  even  certain  to  which  regiment  he  belonged.'' 

^'Then,"  said  Miss  Wake,  ^^we  trust  to  your  honour  not  to 
make  use  of  the  information  we  have  so  unwittingly  given  you." 

Whitby  turned  and  looked  at  Eleanor  Wake,  and  thought  he 
had  never  seen  a  lovelier  countenance.  She  was  tall  and  slender, 
her  complexion  colourless  but  beautifully  white.  She  had  brilliant 
dark  eyes,  with  very  finely  arched  eye-brows. 

"  Ton  place  me  in  a  very  difficult  position,"  he  answered.  **I% 
is  certainly  my  duty  to  bring  this  criminal  to  justice.'' 

£leanor  s  small  mouth  quivered  with  emotion,  and  the  tears 
welled  into  her  exquisite  eyes. 

**  Have  you  realised  the  fact,"  she  said,  *'  that  the  dead  man's 
wife  wishes  the  affair  to  go  no  further  ?  She  is  of  respectable 
family,  and  being  dragged  into  a  police-court  would  bo  the  ruin 
of  her  reputation  according  to  Eastern  ideas." 

'*  No,"  said  Whitby,  "  I  had  not  thought  of  the  matter  in  that 
light ;  but  I  caunot  see  that  her  prejudices  should  prevent  justice 
being  done." 

"  Then,  also,"  pleaded  Florence,  "  Henry  Brown's  old  mother 
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18  the  best  of  women.    If  her  son  is  hanged,  or  even  imprisonedy . 
the  disgrace  will  certainly  kill  her." 

''A  criminal's  family,  in  such  oases,  is  always  to  be  pitied/'  said« 
Whitby ;  **  bnt  still  the  offender  mnst  be  punished*" 

"  Yon  will  at  least  promise  not  to  use  the  information  yon  acci- 
dentally obtained  from  us  ?  "  oontinned  Florence. 

''I  promise  that,"  he  answered,  gravely. 

The  ladies  talked  for  some  time,  using  such  reasons  as  they 
thought  convincing;  but  Whitby  was  not  to  be  turned  from  hia^ 
intention  of  seeking  out  the  man.  The  argument  he  found  most 
irresistible  was  Eleanor's  bursting  into  tears,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break*  Tbo 
interview  was  becoming  exceedingly  painful  to  the  brothers,  yet 
the  ladies  seemed  to  show  no  intention  of  going  away.  How 
much  longer  they  would  have  remained  is  uncertain ;  but  seeing 
fresh  visitors  arriving  in  another  carriage,  they  hastily  took  their 
departure,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  gentlemen. 

The  Whitbys  recognised  the  new  arrivals,  who  were  a  Major- 
Page  and  his  daughter  Louisa,  very  old  and  intimate  acquaintanoecr 
of  theirs,   although   they  had   never  before  been  honoured  by  a 
tisit  from  Miss  Page. 

The  Major  was  an  old,  eccentric,  half-crazy  retired  officer.  As 
to  the  lovely  Miss  Page,  Meerut  society  was  rather  severe  upon^ 
her.  Ill-natured  people  called  her  **  the  Griff's  delight " ;  more 
envenomed  tongues  spoke  of  her  as  a  ''  garrison  hack,"  and  she 
was  even  irreverently  nicknamed  **  Unlimited  Loo " !  She  had 
been  mainly  educated  in  India,  and  the  Whitbys  had  known  her 
from  her  babyhood. 

Major  Page's  principal  craze  was  that  the  signs  of  the  times 
were  pointing  to  an  universal  kingdom ;  and  having  an  idea  that 
the  elder  Whitby  was  a  man  open  to  conviction,  as  soon  as  he 
had  entered  the  room  he  started  talking  upon  his  incoherent 
hobby. 

After  airing  his  notions  about  the  *'  White  Horse  of  the  Book 
of  Bevelations  "  with  all  the  energy  of  firm  belief,  he  continued: 

'*  I  tell  you,  Whitby,  people  know  nothing — absolutely  nothing ! 
But  I  will  educate  them — from  the  atomic  law  up  to  the  mil«^ 
lennium  !  They  think  they  know  everything ;  but  they  must  all 
have  their  noses  brought  to  the  grindstone " ;  and  the  Major 
tubbed  las  prominent  crimsoned  nasal  organ  violently  with  his 
withered  old  hand. 

While  he  was  thus  rambling  on,  Miss  Page  went  up  to  Richard 
Whitby. 
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**  Gome  into  the  garden.  I  want  to  speak  to  yon  privately/'  she 
said. 

They  left  the  Major  still  holding  forth  to  John  Whitby,  and 
went  into  the  garden.  Directly  they  were  alone, .  Louisa  said, 
pettishly : 

''  Why  did  those  girls  and  that  woman,  Mrs.  Coot,  come 
here  ?  " 

Whitby  felt  that  it  woald  be  a  breach  of  confidence  to  disclose 
the  purport  of  their  visit,  and  therefore  made  a  vague  diplomatio 
answer. 

**  Do    yon  think  the   girls  pretty  ?  "   continued  Louisa.    **  I 
'  do  not." 

"  I  consider  Miss  Wake  beautiful,"  he  answered. 

"  Ob,"  she  laughed,  "  there  s  no  accounting  for  taste !  She  is 
like  a  Maypole,  and  reminds  me  of  the  mathematical  definition  of 
a  straight  line — ^length  without  breadth  1  People  rave  about  Miss 
Bawley,  too.  I  don't  admire  her  in  the  least.  But,  ^look  here !  " 
suddenly  ohauging  her  tone,  ''  is  it  true  that  you  are  accusing  a  man 
of  the  200th  Regiment  of  murder  ?  " 

**  I  accuse  him  of  homicide,  certainly !  Whether  it  was  justi* 
fiable  or  not,  a  jury  must  decide." 

*'  I  think  it  very  silly  of  you  to  meddle  with  what  does  not  con* 
'  cem  you,"  she  answered. 

But,''  he  retorted,  **  surely  it  concerns  you  less  ?  " 
It  concerns  me  very  much,"  said  the  girl,  turning  red.     '^  If 
you  get  that  poor  man  hanged  you  will  do  me  a  great  injury." 

''  Why,  how  can  that  be  ?  "  he  said.  "  What  harm  will  it  do 
you  ?  " 

*'  Because^-because — ^I  know  I  can  trust  you,  Dick — ^he  is  the 
-only  man  I  have  ever,  or  shall  ever,  care  for." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  amazed  Whitby,  who  well  knew  that  the 
fair  Louisa's  love  affairs  were  perennial.  "  Besides,  ifou — ^in  love 
with  a  private  !  " 

"  He  is  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  may  be  a  rich  man  some 
day." 

'*  Well,  from  what  I  saw  of  him,  I  should  say  he  is  an  unmiti- 
gated scoundrel." 

''No,  he  is  not.  There  is  something  peculiar — I  call  it  ruffianism 
""-—about  him,  but  that  is  what  I  like  him  for." 

**  There's  no  accounting  /or  tastes,^*  retorted  Whitby.  "I 
-  should  pity  his  wife  !  " 

Louisa  turned  and  looked  very  keenly  at  him. 

**  Then  you  would  be  wrong,  Dick,"  she  said.     '*  That  man  has 
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hk  faults,  he  has  am  unoontroUable  temper,  bat  he  woald  give  you 
his  last  sixpence." 

''  I  have  geaerally  observed/'  said  Whitby,  ooolly,  "  that  thai 
sort  of  person  never  has  sixpence  to  give/' 

''  But/'  she  pleaded,  "  will  you  drop  this  prosecution  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Whitby. 

'*  Then,'*  said  Loo,  "  I  shall  never  forgive  you — ^never  f  and, 
like  Eleanor  Wake,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  they  parted  in 
anger. 

This  series  of  adventures  left  Richard  Whitby  very  much  per* 
turbed  In  mind.  Louisa's  passionate  tears  and  reproaches  very 
little  affected  him,  but  the  heartbroken  look  on  Eleanor  Wake's 
&oe  he  could  not  forget.  Who  was  this  man — this  common  sol- 
dier— who  influenced  women  of  such  different  types  ?  That  the 
high-caste  Indian  woman,  the  frivolous  and  worldly-minded  Louisai 
the  confiding  and  child-like  Florence,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
noble-minded  Eleanor — should  all  appear  to  be  interested  in  the 
iate  of  one  man  seemed  an  utter  mystery. 

However,  Whitby  was  not  a  person  to  be  easily  turned  firom 
his  purpose,  and  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  see  that  this  case 
was  investigated  by  the  proper  authorities.  But,  when  the  police 
looked  into  the  affair,  it  was  found  that  the  body  of  the  fakir  had  < 
disappeared,  and  his  wife,  the  only  other  witness  of  the  tragedy^ 
was  not  forthcoming.  Also,  when  Bichard  Whitby  was  called 
upon  to  identify  the  culprit  from  among  eight  hundred  men,  most 
of  whom  seemed  alike  in  expression  of  countenance,  he  found  the 
task  more  difficult  than  he  had  expected.  He  felt  it  would  be  un- 
just to  fix  suspicion  upon  an  innocent  man,  and  when  he  remem* 
bered  Eleanor's  mournful,  pleading  eyes,  and  even  Louisa's  angry 
tears,  he  was  almost  glad  that  circumstances  obliged  him  to  act 
in  accordance  with  these  ladies'  wishes. 

Some  little  time  passed,  and  Whitby  had  returned  to  his  own. 
regiment  at  Delhi,  when  one  day  he  was  surprised  to  receive  a  visit 
from  an  Englishman,  the  emissary  of  the  Newaub  of  Doobghur. 
The  gentleman's  name  was  Sims,  and  he  was  a  member  of  a  well* 
known  firm  of  solicitors  in  Oalcutta.  Mr.  Sims  informed  him  that 
some  papers  of  importance  belonging  to  the  Newaub  had  been  lost. 
These  papers  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  murdered  fakir^. 
whose  death  Whitby  had  witnessed,  and  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  (at  present)  un- 
known English  soldier  who  had  committed  that  crime.  Mr.  Sims 
hinted,  with  lawyer-like  caution,  that  no  harm  was  intended  to  this 
individual,  for,  if  the  papers  were  restored,  no  questions  would  be 
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asked.  Coald  Captain  Whitby  help  him  in  any  way?  Whitby 
answered,  with  soldierly  bluntness,  "  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  papers,  and  as  for  the  scoundrel  who  had  killed  the  fakir,  he 
hoped  that  he  would  be  hanged/'  He  recommended  Mr.  Sims  to 
make  inquiries  in  Her  Majesty's  200th  Regiment  at  Meerut.  The 
ofiBcers,  he  felt  sure,  would  give  him  every  information  in  their 
^ower,  as  it  was  impossible  that  the  assassin  could  have  utterly 
disappeared. 

Mr.  Sims  inclined  to  the  idea  that  this  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted to  obtain  these  papers ;  also,  that  the  soldier  was  only  the 
tool  of  others.  However,  there  seemed  to  be  a  mysterious  impor* 
i»nce  attached  to  the  missing  documents,  the  contents  of  which 
Mr.  Sims  was  not  authorised  to  divulge. 

An  element  of  anxiety  had  entered  into  Oaptain  Richard  Whitby^B 
life.  Was  it  possible  that  that  beautiful  and  refined  gentlewoman, 
Eleanor  Wake,  was  in  love  with  such  a  man  as  Henry  Brown  ? 
Impossible  !  Then — ^was  she  in  any  way  in  his  power  ?  Louisa's 
extraordinary  conduct,  too !  That  girl  was  never  over-scrupulous 
about  speaking  the  truth.  Was  that  heartless,  selfish  flirt  really 
sincerely  attached  to  a  private  ? 

Why  had  Brown  murdered  the  fakir  ?  For  money  ?  For 
papers  ?  The  shrewd  mind  of  Whitby  rejected  the  idea  that  plunder 
had  been  the  man's  object  He  had  seen  on  the  soldier's  face  de- 
moniacal  rage  and  anger,  but  certainly  neither  craft  nor  greed. 

He  formed  the  resolve  that,  for  £leanor  Wake's  sake,  he  would 
find  out  the  whole  mystery. 


CHAPTER  II. 
**  Unlimited  Loo." 


Ension  Burkb,  of  the  200th  Regiment,  like  most  youths  of 
twenty,  was  in  love.  The  present  object  of  what  he  called  his 
"  undying  afiection ''  was  pretty  little  Florence  Bawley,  his  com* 
manding  officer's  only  daughter. 

Desmond  Burke  was  a  tall,  handsome  lad,  with  rosy  cheeks, 
blue  eyes,  and  golden  hair,  who  was  popularly  known  in  his  regi- 
ment as  **  Faddy."  Possessing  unfailing  animal  spirits,  the 
sweetest  temper,  the  lightest  of  hearts,  this  wild  Irishman  was  an 
universal  favourite,  especially  with  the  fair  sex. 

The  Ensign  was  delighted  when  Oaptain  Moore,  of  the  80th 
Hussars,  said  to  him  one  morning : 

**  Gome  along,  Faddy,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  Loaisa  Page, 
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Tbe  fellows  here  call  her  'Unlimited  Loo/  which  is  rather  a 
fihame,  for  she  is  an  awfully  jolly  girl.  The  father  is  an  old 
lunatic — a  mm  card ;  hnt  he  made  a  lot  of  money  in  the  Com- 
*mi88ariat»  so  Loo  is  well  gilded.  Why  don't  you  go  in  for 
her?'' 

*'  Oh  !  she  wouldn't  look  at  a  poor  beggar  of  an  ensign  like  me ; 
'but  I  should  like  to  know  her." 

They  drove  in  Moore's  smart  mail-phaeton,  drawn  by  two  fine 
4>ay8^  to  the  house  of  Major  Page,  which  was  in  the  Native 
Li&Dtry  Lines.  It  was  a  large  thatched  bungalow,  situated  in  a 
well-kept  garden  bright  with  a  mass  of  flowers.  Moore  handed 
their  cards  to  the  bearer,  who,  after  a  minute  or  two,  returned, 
and,  salaaming,  said,  **  Miss  Baba  salaam  do."  They  accordingly 
foUowed  the  servant  through  the  entrance-hall  into  an  elegant 
apartment. 

Louisa  Page  was  reclining  in  a  low  chair.  She  rose  as  they 
•entered,  and  motioned  her  visitors  to  seats  which  the  bearer 
plaoed  for  them. 

*'Miss  Page/'  said  Moore,  ''allpw  me  to  introduce  Ensign 
Burke,  of  the  200th  Begiment,  to  you." 

She  looked  at  Burke  steadily  for  a  few  seconds  with  evident 
appreciation,  for,  like  good  Queen  Bess,  Miss  Page  had  ''  a  keen 
eye  for  a  likely  man." 

**  Mr.  Burke  and  I  do  not  meet  quite  as  strangers,"  she  said. 

Tbe  Irishman  felt  that  it  was  very  stupid  of  him,  but  he  could 
not  remember  ever  having  been  introduced  to  her  before. 

'*  You  are  somewhat  altered  since  I  saw  you  last,"  she  continued, 
addressing  Burke,  **  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken  in  thinking 
I  met  you  in  Dublin/' 

Burke  smiled.  Yes,  he  recollected  Louisa  Page  as  a  demure 
^ttle  bread-and-butter  miss,  with  neatly  braided  hair   and    shy, 

retiring  manners,   and  now She  was   dressed  in   the  latest 

extreme  of  a  voluminous  fashion,  in  a  silky  gauze  of  a  light  blue 
colour,  while  her  flaxen  hair  curled  round  her  lovely  face  and 
fell  in  studied  carelessness  on  her  shoulders.  She  had  a  pretty 
trick  of  pushing  her  curls  behind  her  dainty  ears  whilst  speaking. 
iFhree  years  before  she  had  been  a  nice  little  sohool-girl,  but  now 
she  was  an  enchantress.  As  she  sat  in  the  subdued  light,  tinted 
with  pink  from  the  window-curtains,  Burke  was  struck  with  the 
harmony  of  the  soft  colouring  of  her  hair,  complexion,  and  cos- 
tume, and  the  general  picturesqueness  of  her  surroundings.  She 
was  undeniably  fascinating;  her  smile  was  charming,  her  grey 
^yes  seemed  alternately  suffused  in  liquid  tenderness,  and  sparkling 
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in  joyousness,  although  there  did  not  seem  to  he  muoh  depth  of 
feeling  in  their  expression. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  get  rid  of  us  at  last,  Miss  Page,"  said! 
Moore.     '*  Ah !   we   are   all  yery  melancholy  at  the  thought   of 
leaving,  I  assure  you." 

''Yet  I  have  heard  you  and  the  other  fellows  abuse  the  plac» 
dreadfully,"  she  said.  '*  Perhaps  it  was  because  you  couldn't 
think  of  anything  else  to  say." 

**  We  didn't  know  how  well  off  we  were.  Now  that  we  are 
going  to  say  adieu  to  this  station  and  Miss  Page,  perhaps  for  ever, 
we  are  all  tremendously  grieved.'^ 

**I  daresay  you  won't  remember  me  for  one  day  after  your 
departure." 

''Ton  say  that  because  you  know  that  you  will  forget  usf 
Well^  we  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  having  admitted  us  to 
the  honour  of  your  acquaintance.  Fate  snatches  all  our  joy  from 
us,  but  we  ^11  endeavour  to  bear  up  as  well  as  we  can.  But  think 
of  the  old  regiment  sometimes,  and  don't  let  those  fellows  who  ara 
coming  in  cut  us  out  entirely/'  said  Moore,  in  a  tone  whiok 
might  have  been  somewhat  satirical ;  but  she  accepted  his  words 
seriously. 

**  I  don't  suppose  J  shall  admit  any  of  them  to  the  '  honour '  of 
my  acquaintance,  as  you  call  it/'  she  said.  **  Do  yon  suppose  I 
receive  every  gentleman  who  chooses  to  send  in  his  card  ?  "  She 
smiled,  and  continued  graciously :  '*  Of  course  I  shall  always  bo 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Burke^  whom  I  venture  to  consider  an  old  friend* 
The  slightest  intimacy  in  the  dear  old  country  seems  a  bond  of 
union  when  one  meets  in  India." 

**  I  am  delighted  that  you  have  not  forgotten  Dublin." 

'*  Oh !  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  forget  it.  It  is  such  a  charming 
place  !  I  paid  a  visit  to  Dublin,  Captain  Moore/'  continued  the 
gushing  young  lady,  apparently  thinking  that  she  ought  to  give 
him  a  turn  of  her  favours, ''  and  I  saw  Mr.  fiurke  there !  ** 

"By  Jove — quite  a  romance  altogether/*  said  Moore.  "Fate 
evidently  brings  you  together  again." 

**  Was  not  your  cousin's  name  Garew  ? "  she  asked  Burke» 
"  You  see  I  've  an  excellent  memory  ;  but,  in  truth,  the  sight  of 
your  name  on  your  card  recalled  the  event  to  my  mind,  and  the 
other  name  came  with  it.  But  where  is  Mr.  Garew  ?  In  England^ 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"No.  He  is  on  his  way  out  to  India.  I  am  expecting  hiuk 
every  day." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Burke,  you  astonish  me  !     It  certainly  does  seeukj 
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«8  if  Fate  had  something  to  do  with  it  all,  aa  Gaptain  Moore 
Bays.  Well,  I  sinoerely  hope  Mr.  Garew  will  oome  here.  I 
should  be  very  pleased  to  see  him  again.  By  the  bye,  is  he  in  the 
army?" 

"  Oh  no ! "  said  Burke.  ^*  He  possesses  a  good  estate  in  Sussex, 
and  belongs  to  no  profession." 

On  receiving  this  answer  she  made  no  reply,  but  turned  to  Cap- 
tain  Moore,  and  again  led  the  conversation  to  his  approaching 
departure  and  that  of  his  regiment.  She  then  allowed  herself  to 
be  perwaded  to  fpresent  her  portrait  to  their  Mess  photograph- 
book.  As  she  rose  to  procure  it  she  proved  to  be  taller,  and 
in  possession  of  a  more  fully-developed  figure,  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  her  appearance  when  seated  half-reclining  on 
her  chair.  Her  features^  when  in  repose,  looked  less  youthful  than 
when  she  was  smiling  and  chattering,  At  first  she  conveyed  the 
impression  of  having  quite  a  baby-face ;  but,  on  closer  inspection, 
her  features  were  seen  to  be  -strongly  marked.  The  brow  was  heavy 
for  a  woman,  and  the  nose  and  mouth  were  inclined  to  be  coarse 
and  cruel.  Yet  her  face  was,  altogether,  wonderfully  handsome^ 
and  the  undulations  of  her  figure,  as  the  flimsy  folds  of  her  long 
dress  clung  around  it,  were  full  of  grace. 

As  they  made  their  adieux  she  apologised  for  the  absence  of  her 
father,  and  told  Gaptain  Moore  that  she  hoped  to  see  him  again 
before  his  regiment  loft.  Finally,  she  bid  an  exceedingly  cordial 
good-bye  to  Burke. 

**  What  an  extraordinary  renewal  of  acquaintance,"  observed 
Burke  to  Moore,  as  they  drove  away. 

''  So  your  friend  Carew,  whom  she  so  well  remembers,  is  a  man 
of  property,  eh  ?  *'  said  Moore.     *'  Ha !  " 

**  Yes,  he  is  very  rich ;  and,  now  I  remember,  he  was  quite  gone 
on  Miss  Page.  He  will  be  glad  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
her.- 

A  few  days  after  his  visit  to  the  fascinating  Louisa  Page,  Burke 
saw  her  cantering  along  the  public  promenade,  with  her  light  curia 
streaming  in  the  wind,  and  her  lithe  figure  swaying  gracefully  to 
the  movements  of  her  spirited  little  Arab.  Two  ofBcers  of  Artillery,, 
and  another  of  the  Staff,  were  in  attendance  on  her,  but  he  said  to 
himself  that  Carew  would  have  no  difficulty  in  cutting  them  out» 
notwithstanding  their  gay  jackets. 

The  following  day  he  called  upon  her,  and  found  her  reclining 
under  her  punkah,  pale,  pensive,  and  dressed  in  white.  She 
apologised  for  not  rising  as  she  motioned  him  to  a  chair  with  a 
gentle  smile.    She  said  she  was  suffering  from  headache,  caused^ 
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fibe  supposed,  by  tbe  increasing  beat  of  tbe  ^eatber,  wbiob  rendered 
it  necessary  for  ber  to  keep  quiet. 

**  Perhaps  I  shall  make  it  worse  by  talking  to  yon  ?  " 

*'  Ob  no,  Mr.  Burke,  thank  you.  I  have  been  so  dull  all  day. 
A  little  talk  will  do  me  good." 

"  So  you  will  soon  lose  all  your  friends  in  Captain  Moore's 
regiment  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  carelessly,  '*  but  I  do  not  suffer  overwhelm- 
ing regrets  on  that  account.  Oh,  Mr.  Burke,"  she  continued, 
"  I  want  to  ask  you  about  tbe  man  who  murdered  that  fakir.  Has 
he  been  found  ?  " 

**  No,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  not  one  of  our  men.  There  is  not 
such  a  blackguard  in  the  regiment.  But  there 's  a  fool  of  a  lawyer 
now  come  from  Calcutta  to  look  into  tbe  affair.'' 

Miss  Page  gave  an  involuntary  little  cry  of  alarm. 

*'  What  has  he  come  for  ?  '* 

"  Oh,  it  seems  there  is  some  brute  of  a  nigger  swell  mixed  up  in 
it.  Maunders,  my  captain,  saw  the  fellow  Sims,  tbe  attorney.  He 
bad  a  long  rigmarole  about  papers,  but  Maunders  shut  him  up, 
and  told  him  that  none  of  the  men  of  bis  company  were  thieves." 

*'  Then  you  think  the  matter  is  ended  ?  " 

"  Well,  Sims  is  still  poking  about  making  inquiries,  and  that 
meddling  fellow,  Whitby,  won't  keep  quiet.  He  called  upon  our 
0.  0.>  old  Bawley,  who  told  him,  in  bis  usual  polite  manner,  to 
*  go  to  the  devil.'  Now,  if  Whitby  wasn't  a  really  good  fellow,  I 
flhould  think  he  bad  got  those  papers  (if  there  ever  were  any)  him- 
self. We  chaffed  him  at  our  mess  about  bis  detective  craze,  and 
he  got  into  no  end  of  a  rage.  So  then  our  fellows  settled  there 
must  be  a  woman  in  the  case." 

Miss  Page  looked  ill  at  ease,  and  Burke  could  not  help  noticing 
it.  "  Unlimited  Loo,''  false  to  ber  reputation,  was  no  fun  at  all. 
She  seemed  to  have  exhausted  her  usual  stock  of  lively  sally  and 
repartee.  She  said  her  headache  was  really  very  bad,  so  the  gallant 
Ensign  rose  to  take  leave. 

'*  Must  you  go  ?  "  she  said,  brightening  up  into  vivacity.  ''  I 
was  so  bored  before  you  came.  You  will  call  again  soon  ?  Of 
•course  you  are  going  to  the  farewell  party  tbe  Station  is  giving  to 
tbe  Hussars  at  Sirdhana  ?  " 

''  Yes.  It  will  be  an  additional  inducement  to  know  that  you 
are  going.  No  party  would  be  a  success  without  Miss  Louisa 
Page !  " 

**  And,  for  my  part,  I  should  not  care  to  go  ten  miles  unless  I 
were  sure  of  meeting  some  very  agreeable  fellows.    But  mind  you 
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Jet  me  know  if  anything  turns  up  about  that  fakir  buBiness/'  she 
•said,  as  she  bade  him  farewell. 

''Awful  fetching  girl,  that  I '^  soliloquised  Burke,  as  he  rode 
•away*  *'  But  what  can  Unlimited  Loo  want  to  know  about  that 
murder  for?     She  must  have  a  taste  for  the  horrible !  " 


CHAPTER  ni. 

"How  Happy  could  I  be  with  either." 

Ensign  Burke,  with  some  other  officers,  was  cantering  gaily  along, 
^en  route  to  the  palace  at  Sirdhana,  where  the  farewell  entertain- 
ment to  the  Hussars  was  to  be  held.  He  was  riding  there  in  joyful 
anticipation  of  meeting  his  inamorata,  Florence  Bawley,  and  such 
was  the  fickle  nature  of  the  Ensign  that  he  had  altogether  forgotten 
Louisa's  existence.  The  200th  Regiment  had  not  been  long  in 
India.  They  had  come  firom  England  in  a  sailing-vessel  round  the 
Gape,  a  voyage  of  some  six  months  or  so,  during  which,  in  the 
occasional  storms  and  long  calms  of  the  tropics^  he  had  been 
thrown  into  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  gentle  Florence^  and 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her. 

Burke  and  his  friends  had  reached  Sirdhana,  and  there,  in  the 
glorious  clear  moonlight,  before  them  lay  the  city,  the  palace,  and 
the  tall  cupola  of  a  Roman  Oatholic  cathedral,  with  several  large 
gloomy  buildings,  the  habitations  of  priests,  monks,  and  nuns^  all 
relics  of  the  noted  Begum  Sombru,  telling  the  romantic  career 
of  a  woman  who  Uved  and  died  about  seventy  years  ago,  and  who 
was  first  a  slave,  then  a  warrior,  next  a  queen,  and  lastly,  after 
long  years,  a  bigoted  convert  of  the  Church  of  Rome ! 

But  to  return  to  our  story.  From  the  many  windows  of  Begum 
Sombru's  long-disused  Italian-looking  palace  lights  flashed,  and 
ihe  gardens  were  illuminated  with  variegated  lamps. 

Burke  and  his  companions  entered  the  lordly  edifice,  and  went 
into  a  fine  suite  of  rooms  hung  with  oil-paintings  of  departed 
worthies. 

In  one  of  these  great  rooms  dinner  was  laid  on  long  tables, 
which  were  decorated  with  flowers  and  brilliantly  lighted.  There 
were  a  great  number  of  persons  present,  and  several  ladies  who 
had  ridden  over  wore  their  riding  habits.  Burke  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a  seat  at  one  of  the  tables,  and  found  himself 
next  to  that  eccentric  person,  Major  Page,  and  his  beautiful 
daughter.  Louisa  hailed  him  with  a  happy  glance  of  recognition 
•and  introduced  him  to  her  father. 

14  * 
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Major  Page  was  a  tall,  well-fonnedy  middle-aged  man,  with- 
features  not  unintelleotual-looking.  But  his  mind,  like  an  an* 
oaltivated  garden,  had  run  to  seed,  while  a  sunstroke,  which  had 
oooasioned  a  severe  fever,  had  partially  deranged  it.  He  was^ 
however,  sufficiently  capable  of  performing  his  military  duties,  and, 
indeed,  had  made  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  the  Hon» 
£.  I.  Company's  service  while  on  staff  employment.  In  fact,  he 
was  sane  enough  in  all  practical  relations  of  life  till  his  head  waa 
fuddled  with  brandy  pawnee,  which  was  usually  the  case  every 
evening. 

Burke  had  hardly  commenced  his  dinner  when  the  Major  intro- 
duced the  topic  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  and  informed  him 
that  a  new  kingdom,  to  be  called  the  Kingdom  of  the  Isles,  was  to* 
be  founded  on  the  ruins  of  all  existing  European  monarchies,  and 
that  he,  Major  Page,  was  its  destined  ruler. 

The  Ensign  felt  slightly  nervous  while  dining  next  to  this  re- 
markable man,  and  he  began  to  think  that,  although  *'  Unlimited) 
Loo  "  might  be  all  that  the  most  fastidious  lover  could  wish,  such 
a  father-in-law  would  not  be  quite  so  desirable. 

Miss  Page  did  not  talk,  and  Burke  also  was  silent,  so  the  Papa^ 
continued  his  favourite  topic.  In  the  news  which  he  had  received 
from  the  last  batch  of  English  newspapers  he  clearly  perceived  the 
commencement  of  the  end  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  the 
world.  France  and  Italy  were  leagued  against  Austria,  the  other 
great  Powers  of  Europe  must  soon  be  drawn  into  the  conflict ;  the 
battle  of  Armageddon  would  be  fought  on  the  plains  of  Central 
Europe  ;  and  the  Millennium,  the  reign  of  universal  peace,  would  be 
inaugurated  shortly  after. 

The  lady  did  not  appear  to  notice  the  lucubrations  of  her  parent,, 
whose  belief  in  the  grandeur  of  his  destiny  began  to  be  intensified 
with  each  glass  of  wine  he  drank.  At  length  he  became  quite  in- 
coherent, just  as  the  Ensign,  with  the  other  guests,  were  leaving 
the  table  to  proceed  to  the  drawing-room,  where  he  followed  them, 
but,  after  muttering  something  about  **  cup-bearers  "  and  *'  firankin- 
cense,"  he  fell  asleep  on  a  sofa,  and  snored. 

**  Poor  girl !  '*  thought  Burke^  as  he  looked  at  Louisa,  ''  what  a 
hard  time  she  must  have  with  this  half-drunken,  half-crazy  father  1. 
I  only  hope  Carew  mil  come,  and  take  her  to  his  ancestral  domains. 
She  would  be  an  ornament  to  a  ducal  mansion ! " 

A  military  band  was  playing  in  the  grounds^  and  after  dinner 
most  of  the  guests  were  wandering  about  the  wilderness  of  orange- 
groves  which  surrounded  the  building,  when  Burke^s  delighted  eyes 
caught  sight  of  the  slender  figure  of  Florence  Bawley  walking  alone 
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in  a  broad-gravelled  pathway.  She  appeared  to  be  either  uneasy 
in  her  mind,  or  anxiously  expecting  to  see  someone ;  for  she  first 
walked  briskly  for  about  a  hundred  yards,  then  she  stopped,  and 
sent  searching  glances  into  the  distant  glade.  At  length,  just  as 
-ahe  appeared  to  have  made  up  her  mind  to  resign  the  person  she 
had  expected,  a  quick  step  came  behind  her,  and  Burke  exclaimed 
igaily  : 

**  Good  evening,  Miss  fiawley  !  I  hope  you  have  not  been  long 
waiting  for  me/' 

'*  Oh  no,"  answered  the  young  lady,  holding  out  her  little  hand 
for  Burke  to  shake. 

**  Then  perhaps  I  have  arrived  too  soon,  and  have  put  an  end  to 
8ome  pleasant  reverie  ?     As  I  approached,  you  were  so  absent  in 
mind  that  you  did  not  hear  me.     Tell  me,  what  were  you  thinking 
-about  ?  " 

Florence  hung  her  head  a  little,  and  said : 

''  The  subject  is  not  worth  mentioning." 

"  It  was  not  a  pleasant  subject,  then  7  " 

"  I  don't  know/'  she  said,  blushing  slightly. 

**  Oh,  Miss  Bawley  I  "  said  the  Ensign,  suddenly  plunging  into 
isentiment  with  a  fervour  worthy  of  the  days  of  the  Troubadours, 
'**  I  hoped  you  were  thinking  of  me  !  I  should  be  so  happy  if  I 
-dared  to  think  I  ever  entered  into  your  thoughts.*' 

"  Do  you  ever  think  of  m^  ?  "  said  the  lady,  softly. 

''  Do  I  ?  I  'm  always  thinking  of  you.  I  can't  get  your  pretty 
face  and  sweet  voice  out  of  my  mind.  I  try  to  drive  them  out,  but 
4hey  will  return,  and  fascinate  my  too- susceptible  heart." 

**  How  unkind  to  want  to  drive  them  out !  " 

**  What  business  has  a  poor  ensign,  with  only  eighteen  hundred 
pounds  in  the  world  besides  his  pay,   to  cherish  such  a  lovely 
Tision  ?  " 

"  Have  you  really  so  much  money  ?     Why,  how  rich  you  are !  ** 

"  Don't  chafi^,  Florence.    It 's  cruel  to  be  so  satirical." 

**  But  I  wasn't  satirical.  Desmond,  is  not  eighteen  hundred 
^pounds  a  large  sum  of  money  ?  '' 

*'  It  would  look  a  lot  if  piled  up  in  a  heap  of  sovereigns,  but  it 
only  represents  ninety  pounds  per  annum  at  five  per  cent." 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Burke,"  said  Florence,  after  a  little  pause. 

''  You  called  me  Desmond  just  now,"  replied  the  gentleman^  in 
>an  injured  tone. 

**  Well,  then,  Desmond.  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you.  My 
«eous — I  mean  to  say  the  cousin  of  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours, 
>faas  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in  oar  regiment.    He  is  in  your 
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company,  and  I  want  you  to   do   what  you  can  for  him/'  said- 
Florence,  earnestly. 

*' Certainly/'  said  Burke.  ''I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  do 
anything  for  him,  if  in  serving  him  I  shall  be  serying  you." 

'*  His  friends  have  bought  his  discharge,  and  papers  are  daily 
expected.    Will  you  try  and  get  leave  for  him  to  go  at  once  ?  " 

**  I  will  do  all  I  can/'  said  Burke ;  **  but  you  seem  to  take  a< 
deep  interest  in  this  young  man." 

'*  Oh  yes,  of  course ;  that  is  to  say^  rather.  You  know  he  i» 
the  son  of  an  old  friend." 

'*  Ah,  exactly.     By  the  bye,  what 's  his  name  ?  " 

"  Henry — ^Henry  Brown.'* 

"  Brown  ?  Brown  ?  Oh,  I  know.  He  is  a  gentleman — when^ 
he  comes  for  his  pay  he  always  wears  a  clean  shirt." 

*'  Is  that  a  sign  of  being  a  gentleman  ?  "  asked  Florence,  laugh- 
ing. **  But  thank  you  very  much.  I  am  sure  you  will  do  all  you 
can." 

All  opportunity  for  further  confidential  conversation  between 
the  young  lovers  was  at  an  end.  A  short  but  erect  soldierly- 
looking  man  came  up  to  them.  The  most  marked  features  of  his 
ffice  were  a  hooked  nose  and  an  immense  white  moustache.  He- 
walked  with  a  firm,  sounding  footstep,  and  the  stem  expression  of 
his  keen  blue  eyes  seemed  the  embodiment  of  military  discipline 
Burke  felt  an  irresistible  inclination  to  hide  his  tall  figure  behind 
a  neighbouring  bush^  for  the  advancing  figure  was  no  other  than 
his  formidable  commanding  ofiBcer ! 

Florence  was  not  in  the  least  dismayed.  She  smiled  sweetly  in^ 
the  old  veteran's  face,  saying : 

**  Isn't  it  a  glorious  night,  father  dear  ?  and  isn't  it  a  heavenly 
party  ?  " 

'^  Yes,  yes,  my  dear ;  but  it 's  getting  late,  and  some  of  us  have- 
to  be  up  at  gun*fire — haven't  we,  Mr.  Burke  ? — so  we  had  better 
go  home." 

**  Very  well,"  she  answered  pleasantly. 

Farewells  were  quickly  spoken,  and  the  old  man  whisked  his^ 
daughter  away  from  the  gaze  of  the  disappointed  youth. 

Burke  thought,  *'  Is'nt  it  a  beastly  shame  to  take  Florence  away 
so  soon  ** ;  and  he  wandered  sulkily  down  the  broad  paths  of  the 
orange-groves.  In  the  brilliant  moonlight  everything  appeared 
almost  as  clearly  as  in  the  daytime,  although  the  orange-trees  hero 
and  there  cast  intensely  black  shadows  upon  the  path. 
.  The  lovelorn  Burke  began  to  reflect  that  as  he  had  been  so-^ 
cruelly  deprived  of  Florence's  agreeable  companionship,  the  best 
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thing  he  oonld  do  would  be  to  console  himself  with  the  society  of 
Unlimited  Loo^  whose  lively   sallies  were  sure  to  be  good  fan» 

What  was  a  fellow  to  do  who  had  been  so  utterly  sold  as  he  had 
been?  He  had  hoped  to  have  ridden  home  with  Florence. 
Thank  Heaven  he  could  still  enjoy  the  charm  of  female  society, 
and  he  would  try  to  escort  the  fair  Loo  instead.  He  re-entered 
the  brightly-lighted  palace,  where  some  chaperons  and  other  elderly 
people  were  playing  whist.  The  Major  still  reposed  upon  the 
sofa  in  audible  slumber.  Burke  searched  through  all  the  rooms, 
bowing  pleasantly  here  and  there  to  people  he  knew.  He  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  Miss  Wake,  Mrs.  Coots,  and  Whitby, 
who  was  again  in  Meerut  on  leave ;  but  he  failed  to  see  the  tall 
striking  form  of  Louisa  Page. 

Of  course  she  was  out  in  the  gardens  with  some  fellow  or  other ! 
It  wasn't  Moore,  of  the  80th  Hussars,  however,  for  he  was  playing 
a  rubber ;  so  the  ensign  returned  to  the  moonlit  garden.  He  passed 
many  happy  groups  of  people,  and  many  still  happier  men  and 
maidens  walking  side  by  side,  absorbed  in  each  other's  society. 

He  reached  a  remote  and  silent  part  of  the  grounds  where  the 
orange-grove  was  very  dense.  He  could  see  no  one,  but  from 
behind  a  cluster  of  bushes  he  heard  a  woman's  shrill  voice  say,  in 
tones  of  taunting  anger : 

"  When  is  there  to  be  an  end  to  this  idiocy  ?  You  must  be 
mad  to  get  into  such  disgraceful  rows.  You  thundering  fool !  I 
don't  care  how  much  you  injure  yourself^  but  you  have  no  right 
to  drag  others  down  with  you.     Why  did  you  come  here  ?  " 

Burke  thought,  ''  Some  poor  devil  of  a  married  man  is  catching 
it,  and  no  mistake  ! "  Then  he  heard  the  man  so  cruelly  upbraided 
laugh — a  cool,  contemptuous  laugh. 

'*  Oh  !  you  may  laugh ! "  cried  the  vixen,  "  but  it  is  no  laughing 
matter." 

"  Then  you  won't  help  me  ?  "  said  a  man's  voice. 

"That  I  won't,"  she  retorted.  **You'll  see  no  more  of  my 
money." 

Burke,  not  caring  to  play  the  eavesdropper  any  longer,  now 
commenced  to  whistle  noisily.  He  heard  the  rustle  of  feminine 
garments  as  the  woman,  evidently  startled,  hastened  away  still 
further  into  the  dense  grove;  and  then  in  the  moonlight,  at  a 
little  distance,  he  saw  a  tall,  powerful-looking  figure  rapidly  cross- 
ing the  path.  By  the  momentary  glimpse  he  obtained,  he  fancied 
the  man  was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  private  of  his  regiment. 
''If  so,  what  was  one  of  our  men  doing  here  at  this  time  of  night?  " 
he  thought ;  and  why  the  devil  did  he  choose  this  place  to  quarrel 
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with  that  female  Tartar  ?  But,  then,  the  Ensign  reflected,  he  may 
be  one  of  the  band,  or  a  mess  sergeant ;  but  what  an  enterprising 
firago  that  woman  must  be  to  come  after  him  here !  Mrs.  Tonmiy 
Atkins  is  rather  a  caution. 

Burke  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  thought  of  one  of  their  regi- 
mental legends,  which  was  as  follows:  A  private  who  had  got 
married  was  asked  by  his  officer  how  he  liked  his  new  condition 
of  life.  The  man  replied :  "  Well,  Sir,  it 's  like  this.  Before  I 
was  married,  Mary  always  used  to  say,  '  Gome  in,  my  honey- 
suckle.' Now,  before  I  enter,  she  shouts,  '  Clean  those  hoofs  of 
yours,  you  son  of  a  ramrod !  * " 

Burke  then  strolled  on.  His  persevering  search  was  rewarded 
at  last.  He  met  Miss  Page  in  the  grounds,  and  accompanied  her 
back  into  the  palace.  Her  tall  and  well-proportioned  figure 
showed  to  great  advantage  in  her  habit.  She  had  elected  to 
ride  from  Meerut,  and  had  been  escorted  to  Sirdhana  by  Captain 
Moore  and  a  select  party  of  the  gallant  hussars. 

When  the  hour  for  departure  came,  Louisa,  having  stayed  to  a 
very  late  Bohemian  supper,  which  none  of  the  other  ladies  patro- 
nised, and  where  the  men  smoked,  sans  pene,  said  to  Burke : 

*'  I  '11  give  you  a  lead  'cross  country  to  Meerut.l  Some  of  those 
fellows,  I  think,  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  home  to-night.'' 

It  was  a  fine  helter-skelter  ride  back.  The  country,  as  a  rule, 
was  a  dead  level,  without  hedges,  and  the  only  jumps  were  over 
small  watercourses ;  Burke,  who  was  himself  a  good  rider,  could 
not  help  seeing  how  particularly  well  Miss  Page  looked  mounted, 
and  how  thoroughly  at  home  she  was  in  the  saddle. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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I. — Our  Sailors. 

With  sturdy  band,  and  willing  heart. 

Our  fathers  stemmed  the  wave ; 
They  boldly  sailed  to  every  part. 

Though  wind  and  sea  might  rave ; 
They  fought  as  gallant  seamen  ean. 

And  won  our  rights  at  sea ; 
They  nobly  strove,  and  played  the  man, 

And  gave  us  Liberty. 

They  won  in  many  hard-fought  fights. 

With  hearts  of  stoutest  steel ; 
They  struck  hard  blows  for  England's  rights. 

And  laughed  at  cannons'  peal ; 
They  scorned  in  Honour's  cause  to  lag. 

Or  from  a  foeman  flee ; 
They  fought  like  men  for  England's  flag, 

And  died  for  Liberty. 

IL — Our  8oldier$. 

"The  soldiers  of  our  native  land 

Have  stood  on  many  a  plain. 
And  proved  the  strength  of  Britain's  hand  ;— 

And  will  do  so  again. 
They  marched  wherever  England's  cause 

The  rights  of  men  would  free ; 
They  well  defended  England's  laws, 

And  bled  for  Liberty. 

The  strong-willed  and  heroic  men 

Who  did  these  deeds  of  fame, 
in  English  hearts  live  now,  as  then. 

The  glory  of  our  name. 
At  Blenheim,  Plassey,  Waterloo, 

At  Inkermann,  Ohuznecj 
^t  Arcot,  Albnhera  too. 

They  fought  for  Liberty. 
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III. — Our  Statesmen. 

And  no  less  brave  for  England's  good. 

While  troops  and  sailors  bled. 
Were  those  who  high  in  council  stood^ 

And  laboured  with  the  head. 
Those  honoored  fathers  boldly  spoke, 

And  spoke  with  majesty. 
They  shrank  not  to  command  the  stroke 

That  won  our  Liberty. 

The  statesmen  toiled,  with  eager  brain, 

In  keeping  watch  and  ward ; 
Thank  God !  they  laboured  not  in  vain 

Our  island-home  to  guard ! 
With  strength  of  will,  and  patriot  fire, 

Besolved  our  shield  to  be. 
Suppressing  Party's  rancorous  ire, 

They  saved  our  Liberty. 

IV. — Ourselves. 

And  how  shall  wa,  their  living  sons. 

Preserve  the  gift  they  gave,. 
And  leave,  as  age  or  cycle  runs, 

A  name  both  wise  and  brave  ? 
Shall  we  our  children's  heritage 

Diminish  calmly  see  ? 
Or  timidly,  with  senile  rage. 

Be  robbed  of  Liberty  ? 

Or  shall  we  boldly  emulate 

Our  fathers'  deeds  of  yore, 
And  sternly  stand  by  hearth  and  State 

As  they  have  stood  before  ? 
"  Yes,  yes  ! "  a  thousand  times  we  cry, — 

Determined  to  be  free, — 
'*  Better  the  patriot's  death  to  die 

Than  shame  our  Liberty." 

Frederic  Pincotv. 

[Mmieal  MighU  MeMrved,] 
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The  Queen's  Jubilee  promises  to  be  a  great  success,  not  only  in- 
Xiondon,  but  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  At  Portsmouth 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  great  Naval  Beview  at  Spithead 
in  June.  The  Commander-in-Chief  at  Portsmouth,  Admiral  Sir 
George  Willesi  is  enstrusted  with  the  drawing-up  of  the  details.  It 
is  proposed  to  assemble  the  largest  possible  fleet,  including  the- 
most  modem  ironclads,  several  of  which  will  be  ready  for  commis- 
sion next  summer,  ships  from  Devenport  and  Chatham,  as  well  aa 
the  Channel  Beserve,  and  training  squadrons,  and  a  powerful 
flotilla  of  torpedo-boats.  Indian  troop-ships  are  to  be  reserved  for 
Members  of  the  Houses-  of  Lords  and  Commons  and  distinguished 
i^ectators. 

The  closing  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  took  place  as 
announced,  on  the  10th  November,  without  any  State  ceremony. 
This  maguificent  Exhibition  will  claim  its  niche  in  the  history  of 
the  Victorian  age  as  being  without  a  parallel.  Few,  perhaps, 
excepting  those  who  have  been  more  immediately  connected 
with  it,  have  ever  thought  of  what  it  represents — the  wealth,  the 
resources,  the  great  future  of  the  Greater  Britain,  the  industry,, 
the  taste,  the  cordiality  of  the  Colonists,  their  wish  to  make  the 
Exhibition  thoroughly  representative,  and  practically  to  explain 
what  Federation  means.  Over  6,600^000  persons  visited  the 
[Exhibition,  and  the  police  ledgers  afford  the  somewhat  surprising, 
but  very  satisfactory  evidence,  that  not  more  than  a  dozen  of 
both  sexes  have  been  requested  to  leave  the  Exhibition^ 

His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  never  leaves  his  work 
uncompleted,  and  I  question  whether  he  ever  displayed  greater 
kindness  and  judgment  than  when  he  received  a  deputation  of  the 
London  Trades'  Council  at  Sandringham,  to  present  to  His  Boyal 
Highness^  as  Executive  President  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition,  the  address  and  resolutions  of  thanks,  passed  by  a 
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large  delegate  meeting  of  metropolitan  working-men,  for  having 
initiated  and  successfully  directed  the  scheme  of  cheap  admissions 
to  the  Exhibition  for  the  artisan  classes.  Two  deputations  went 
to  Sandringham,  one  of  the  London  Trades'  Council,  the  other  of 
the  London  Working  Men's  Association*  I'he  deputations  were 
entertained  at  luncheon,  and  were  subsequently  received  by  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 
They  were  shown  over  the  principal  rooms  of  the  house  by  the 
Prince,  and  were  subsequently  conducted  to  view  the  gardens, 
farm- buildings,  and  cottages  on  the  estate.  Tea  was  provided  in 
the  Sandringham  Working  Men's  Club  before  the  party  returned 
to  London.  His  Boyal  Highness,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Porter's  address, 
spoke  as  follows : — 

It  giTos  me  yery  great  pleasure,  indeed,  with  my  wife  and  famfly,  to  receive  you 
In  this  my  country  home,^and  especiaUy  in  connection  with  the  object  of  your  viBit 
on  behalf  of  the  London  Working  Men's  Association.  I  am  yery  glad  that  the 
acheme  which  was  devised  some  short  time  since  has  enabled  the  working  classes 
to  visit  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  and  to  derive  ftom  it  that  amount  of 
recreation  and  instruction  which  so  lai^  and  interesting  a  collection  of  exhibits 
from  our  Oolonies  and  our  Indian  Empire  was  certain  to  a£Ford.  I  am  sure  it  will 
always  be,  as  it  is,  my  earnest  desire  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  working  classes  of  onr  country.  I  hope  that  later  on  you  will  have 
an  opportnnity  of  viewing  the  objects  of  interest  which  you  will  find  in  this  house 
and  in  the  grounds.    I  am  vezy  pleased  to  have  received  you. 

A  contemporary,  in  an  admirable  article  on  ''Our  Guns  and 
Powder,"  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment arsenals  they  are  ahead  at  this  moment  of  our  officials  in 
England  in  the  skilled  manufacture  of  big  guns  and  gunpowder. 
Among  officers  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  British  army  and  navy, 
whenever  Woolwich  and  Enfield  are  spoken  of  they  are  invariably 
dubbed  ^*  those  close  corporations."  The  administration  of  both 
places,  it  is  said,  is  so  deeply  mired  in  official  ruts  that  it  is 
quite  hopeless,  by  mere  issue  of  orders,  to  effect  the  greatly 
needed  reforms,  or  to  infuse  some  modern  life  and  vigour  into  the 
establishments.  At  the  present  moment  Russia  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  England  for  the  construction  and  manufacture  of  guns 
and  powder.  Acting  upon  scientific  data,  fixed  standards  were 
devised  for  the  sizes  and  calibres  of  cannon  and  projectiles  as  well 
as  for  the  constituent  proportions  of  the  materials  used  in  powder- 
making.  Since  then  a  mischance  which  occurred  in  the  Soudan 
campaign  could  never  have  happened  to  the  Russians.  During 
that  little  war,  shells  of  a  certain  class  for  a  gun  of  a  given  size 
— ^a  7.-pounder — were  ordered  up  the  Nile.  When,  after  extra- 
ordinary fatigue,  the  projectiles  were  got  to  the  front,  they  turned 
-out  to  be  useless,  as  they  were  for  another  pattern  of  the  same 
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gan,  and  would  Dot  fit  the  weapon.  All  the  cannon  and  projec- 
tiles used  by  the  Russian  services  are  of  uniform  grades.  A 
Bussian  18-pounder  shot  or  shell,  therefore,  can  always  be  fired 
from  a  13-pounder  gun,  and  a  20-pounder  shell  can  invariably  be 
fired  from  that  size  of  gun.  It  is  also  deserving  of  notice  that 
whereas  our  guns  cannot  be  fired  in  safety  with  full  powder-charges, 
no  Abouchoff  gun  has  yet  burst,  nor  have  any  of  their  gunners  been 
killed  or  wounded.  The  Bussians  are  now  armed  with  magazine 
rifles,  while,  since  1881|  the  efforts  of  the  Royal  Small  Arms'* 
Factory  have  been  solely  devoted  to  a  series  of  trials  at  rifle  in- 
venting,  which  ended  where  they  began.  In  April  1884  the  new 
Enfield-Martini  was  substantially  fixed  upon,  and  the  first  com- 
mittee's labours  terminated. 

A  carefully  finished  specimen  of  the  new  fire-arm  was  sent  by 
the  officials  on  October  16th,  1886,  to  Balmoral,  for  Her* 
Majesty's  inspection.  In  the  trial  which  took  place  of  this  speci- 
men weapon  at  Balmoral,  it  jammed  at  the  fourth  round.  In  the 
struggles  of  the  expert  to  get  the  cartridge  out,  the  base  was 
pulled  oflT  and  the  rifle  rendered  temporarily  useless.  The  gun 
was  returned  to  London  and  the  officials  came  to  the  conclusion' 
that  it  was  a  bad  cartridge-case  and  had  been  filled  too  often,  and 
that  a  new  form  must  be  devised  forthwith.  In  June  last  the^ 
officials  regarded  the  difficulty  as  so  far  overcome  that  they  sent  a 
second  rifle,  the  existing  form  of  the  Enfield-Martini,  to  Balmoral^ 
which  was  found  to  work  admirably  in  every  respect,  and  made  excel- 
lent practice  at  600  yards  range.  The  Enfield  authorities  have  now 
discovered  that  the  cartridge-case  ejector  is  still  defective,  and 
recently  the  employes  engaged  upon  the  ejectors,  and  a  number  of 
others,  were  told  that  they  would  be  suspended  for  some  time,  or 
until  the  officials  made  up  their  minds  what  should  be  the  next 
shape  the  ejector  should  have  given  to  it.  At  the  gunpowder 
manufactories  at  Waltham  Abbey  cocoa-powder  is  being  made,  and 
the  authorities  are  under  the  impression  that  the  manipulation  of 
the  straw  charcoal  is  kept  a  rigid  departmental  secret.  The  writer^ 
however,  is  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who,  upwards  of  twa 
years  ago,  became  thoroughly  cognisant  of  the  art  of  manufacturing 
this  German  cocoa-gunpowder. 

I  would  advise  my  readers,  when  strolling  up  Bond  Street,  to* 
visit  Messrs.  Dickinson's  gallery,  and  look  at  the  picture  "  Running 
the  Gauntlet."  It  represents  the  scene  where  Mr.  Benbow  oama 
to  tell  Lord  Charles  Beresford  that  the  boiler  was  pierced,  and 
the  ship  crippled.  Behind  Lord  Charles  stand  three  of  his  officers,. 
Lieutenants  Stuart  Wortley,  Keppel,  and  Bower.     In  front  of  him 
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lies  the  wounded  Lieutenant  Van  Koughnat,  tended  by  Surgeon 
May^  and  a  seaman,  who  was  working  a  Gardner,  is  falling  dead. 
To  the  left  is  Mr.  Ingram,  by  whom  the  sketches  of  the  picture 
were  afterwards  made.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  white  puffs 
Bhow  where  the  foe  is  firing,  and  from  the  steamer's  riddled 
funnel  drifts  shoreward  a  great  cloud  of  black  smoke.  The 
glorious  achievement  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford  and  his  gallant 
band  of  fearnoughts,  will  ever  be  regarded  by  Englishmen  as  a 
brilliant  episode  in  a  war  prosecuted  too  late  for  the  rescue  of 
Oordon.  The  picture  does  credit  to  the  artist^  and  successfully 
represents  pictorially  a  scene  of  which  the  nation  is  proud. 

The  Gaiety  under  Mr.  Edwards,  the  new  entrepreneur^  promises 
to  do  as  well  as  it  has  heretofore,  when  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Hollingshead.  All  the  traditions  of  the  past  are  strictly 
preserved,  civility  and  no  fees  being  the  order  of  the  day.  Dorothy 
is  a  bright  and  beautifully-mounted  comic  opera.  Mr.  Alfred 
Gellier  has  done  his  work  admirably,  and  there  is  a  freshness 
and  attractiveness  about  his  compositions  that  produced  the  highest 
enthusiasm  amongst  the  audience  on  its  first  representation.  The 
opera  is  rendered  by  a  clever  company.  Miss  Marion  Hood  playing 
the  leading  rdle  with  admirable  dash,  and  her  singing  of  the  various 
airs  and  concerted  pieces  won  well-deserved  applause.  Mr.  Bedfem 
Hollins  and  Mr.  Haydon  Coffin  both  acted  'and  sang  well,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Williams  as  Lurcher,  the  bailiff,  played  admirably  and 
without  exaggeration.  Dorothy's  song  and  chorus  during  the 
dance  in  the  hall,  is  exceedingly  pretty  and  effective ;  and  the 
quartet  ''One  Moment  pray/'  won  a  well-deserved  encore.  I 
predict  a  long  run  for  Dorothy  and  congratulate  Mr.  Edwards 
on  his  first  success. 

What  can  I  write  about  the  Schoolmistress?  All  the  actors 
have  returned  from  their  holidays  excepting  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil, 
whose  alter  ego  (ought  I  to  say  ''  under-study "  ?)  Mr.  Charles 
Glenny,  acted  with  much  spirit.  The  Schoolmistress  plays  with 
more  aplomb  and  abandon  than  ever;  in  short,  Mrs.  Wood  is  here 
aeen  at  her  very  best.  Comedy,  farce,  and  burlesque,  are  rolled 
into  one,  and  you  seem  to  catch  a  glance  at  one  time  or  another  of 
all  the  sparkling  qualities  this  delightful  actress  possesses.  How 
was  she  received  ?  As  she  always  is,  with  delight  and  enthusiasm. 
Bear- Admiral  Archibald  Bankling,  C.B.,  is  a  grand  type  of  the  old 
three-decker  Admiral ;  his  weather-beaten  cheeks  evidencing  that 
he  has  never  neglected  his  duty  or  his  grog ;  his  stolid  expression 
seems  to  indicate  he  may  immediately  call  for  his  glass,  sus- 
pecting there  is  something  in  the  offing.    Mr.  Clayton  has  added 
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^  his  gallery  of  histrionic  portraits  a  picture  of  oharacter-aoting 
ihat  will  be  long  remembered.  His  delivery  of  the  speech  in  the 
second  act,  at  **  the  party,"  was  given  in  a  manner  that  showed  the 
:fictor  to  have  thoroughly  grasped  the  character.  Miss  Norreys 
is  a  capable  and  original  actress.  You  can  always  see  that  she 
feels  her  position — ^an  articled  pupil — ^but  that,  although  in  some 
way  disappointed,  she  never  losed  her  womanly  affection.  It  is  a 
psychological  study ;  the  facial  expression,  the  manner,  the  style 
•of  doing  her  hair,  and  her  toilette,  evidence  that  eccentricity  so 
often  developed  in  woman  when  she  finds  her  career  blighted.  The 
whole  character  is  admirably  sustained,  and  clearly  evidences  that 
fwe  have  unexpectedly  received  an  actress  who  is  a  great  addition  to 
the  stage,  and  will  hereafter  adorn  the  art  she  now  so  successfully 
practises.  The  more  you  reflect  upon  the  character  as  interpreted 
by  Miss  Norreys,  the  more  you  become  astonished  at  the  close 
study  of  human  nature  she  has  given  to  it.  She  fears  the  worst,  and 
conveys  to  her  audience  the  impression  that  she  will  never  realise  the 
•aspirations  of  her  womanly  nature ;  therefore,  she  will  crush  them 
once  and  for  ever.  All  this  is  portrayed  in  a  most  delicate  manner— 
ibe  close  observer  of  human  nature  at  once  recognises  the  reality 
of  the  picture;  alas!  too  frequently  met  with  in  ordinary  life. 
Miss  Norreys  has  made  a  host  of  friends  who  wish  her  every 
Bucoess,  and  will  watch  her  next  impersonation  with  keen  anxiety. 
Will  she  allow  me  to  remind  her  to  be  careful  of  her  voice ;  not  to 
strain  it  unduly,  but  to  cultivate  it,  and  in  the  end,  instead  of 
having  a  harsh  hoarse  voice,  she  will  have  one  full  of  modula« 
tion,  and  capable  of  giving  expression  to  every  passion  ! 

The  School/or  Scandal  is  now  being  played  by  the  Gompton 
domedy  Company.  Mr.  Edward  Gompton  personates  Gharles 
Surface  in  a  very  effective  manner,  although  more  subdued  than  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  the  part  played.  Miss  Angela  Fenton 
(Mrs.  Golonel  Greenall)  gives  a  very  lady-like  interpretation  to 
Lady  Teazle,  but  she  wants  stage  experience  to  enable  her  to  grasp 
the  various  phases  of  this  difficult  character.  Mr.  Lewis  Ball  plays 
the  part  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle  very  well,  and  the  rest  of  the  cha- 
racters are  well  sustained  by  this  excellent  working  company,  so 
that  the  comedy  runs  smoothly  from  beginning  to  end. 

A  general  feeling  of  regret  is  felt  by  the  Volunteers  on  the 
resignation  of  Major-General  Dormer,  who,  while  holding  the  post 
of  Adjutant-General  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  has  done  so  much  to 
4)ring  about  the  cordial  element  now  existing  between  the  volunteers 
and  military.  A  farewell  dinner  was  given  to  the  gallant  General 
St  the  Badminton  Olub,  under  the  presidency  of  Lieut.-Golonel 
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Edisi  of  the  Artists  Corps.  It  was  a  most  brilliant  affair,  and  the- 
company  included  a  large  number  of  distinguished  Volunteer 
officers,  and  that  Nestor  of  the  military  press,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bnssell. 
This  Club  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully-decorated  in  London,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  country  gentlemen.  There  are  stables  and 
coach-houses  for  the  use  of  members,  and  those  who  do  not  bring 
their  own  carriages  can  haye  the  use  of  the  Club's,  which  includes 
a  drag,  break,  mail  phaeton^  dog-cart,  and  brougham. 

Now  that  it  has  been  decided  to  admit  but  thirty  new  members^ 
every  year  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Ciub,  why  does  not  the  East 
India  Club  rouse  itself?  The  name  should  be  changed — ^into  say 
the  Imperial  Cluln-and  let  it  be  more  widely  known  that  it  admits 
officers  of  aU  branches  of  our  army.  It  is  an  admirably-arranged 
Club,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  accommodate  all  those  who 
cannot  get  into  the  *'  Bag.''  I  hear  another  Club  will  be  started, 
**  The  Unionist,'*  under  the  auspices,  I  believe,  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  It  is  stated  that  the  premises  now  in  possession  of  llie 
Clarence  Club,  at  the  comer  of  Albemarle  and  Grafton  Street,  will 
be  used ;  but  where  the  noble  "  Savages "  of  the  West  End  will 
be  deported  to  by  their  Chiefs,  Henry  Irving  and  Johnny  Toole,^ 
is  not  yet  settled. 

In  order  to  impress  people  with  the  value  of  Jeyes'  Sanitary 
Compounds  for  the  stable,  the  Company  have  hit  upon  the  happy 
idea  of  marching  up  and  down  the  streets  two  very  handsome 
ponies,  with  neat  green  clothing  on,  and  a  placard  hanging  from 
cither  side  giving  an  account  and  list  of  the  various  compounds 
and  their  uses.  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  further  publicity 
necessary  after  the  encomiums  that  have  been  passed  on  Jeyes^ 
sanitary  preparations  by  all  who  have  visited  or  been  connected 
with  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition. 
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£n  Campaonb.  By  A.  db  Nbuvillb.    London :  Messrs.  Boussod, 
Valadon  &  Co. 

To  the  true  soldier,  as  well  as  to  the  true  artist,  this  handsome 
work,  descriptive  of  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Franco-German  War, 
appeals  in  a  manner  provoking  enthusiasm  for  the  painter  who  has 
painted  so  many  battle  records  during  the  last  ten  years.  Some 
of  the  pictures  of  De  Neuville,  such  as  *'  The  Charge  of  the 
Dragoons  at  Cbavelotte/'  '*  The  Last  Cartridges,"  *^  Le  Bourget/' 
'*  The  Fight  on  the  Railroad,"  are  as  familiar  to  the  public  as  any 
of  Elizabeth  Thompson's.  Few  can  have  failed  to  admire  them  ; 
but  engravings  are  expensive  to  buy,  and  require  wall-space  to 
show  them  off.  To  suit  the  convenience  of  those  who  would  like 
to  have  De  Neuville's  pictures  in  a  more  portable  form,  together 
with  his  minor  military  sketches,  Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon  &  Co., 
have  issued  En  Campa^e,  which  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  issued  in  this  country,  and,  we  believe  we  can  add,  on  the 
Continent  also.  The  book  contains  eighty  pictures  and  sketches, 
produced  in  the  best  style,  with  descriptive  letter-press,  and  is  to 
be  followed  by  a  second  series,  consisting  of  plates  by  Detaille^ 
Meissonier.  Such  a  work  as  this  deserves  being  added  to  every 
military  library,  and  soldierly  emulation  would  be  stimulated  if 
steps  were  taken  to  ornament  the  walls  of  those  libraries  with 
De  Neuville's  stirring  pictures,  instead  of  the  mediocre  rubbish 
that  too  often  does  the  duty  of  **  decoration."  En  Campayne, 
we  should  add,  is  published  at  a  price  which  places  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  officer. 

Dbbr-stalkino.      By  AuGTiSTtrs  Grimblb.      London:    Messrs* 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Scrope^s  Deer'Sialiinff  in  the  Scottish  Highlands 
has  been  the  only  book  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject,  which 
Mr.  Grimble  has  taken  in  hand  in  a  fresh  and  original  manner* 
From  a  variety  of  sources  he  has  obtained  and  condensed  a  mass 
of  information,  and  worked  it  up  with  an  experience  of  the  sport 
at  once  singularly  wide  and  varied.  Mr.  Scrope's  book  was  written 
a  century  ago,  and,  in  spite  of  repeated  editing,  is  to  a  large  extent 
obsolete.  All  sportsmen,  therefore,  will  readily  welcome  Mr. 
Grimble's  book,  which,  by  force  of  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  takes  ita 
place  at  once  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 
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Madame  Bovart.    By  Gust  aye  Flaubert.     London:  Messrs. 
Vizetelly  &  Co. 

Tired  of  bad  translations,  and  disgusted  with  having  been 
deceived  by  abridged  renderings,  the  public  now  look  exclusively 
to  Messrs.  Vizetelly  for  the  prompt  issue  of  the  best  versions  of 
any  important  foreign  novel.  It  used  to  be  the  fashion  with  pub- 
lishers to  expurgate  foreign  classics  of  passages  they  deemed  might 
be  offensive  to  the  public ;  but  the  public  refuses  to  be  treated  any 
longer  as  a  child.  We  put  aside  the  question  whether  the  public 
is  right  or  wrong :  but  it  cannot  be  contested  that  it  insists  now-a* 
days  on  being  its  own  judge,  and  will  have  unabridged  editions, 
or  none  at  all.  Having  issued  most  of  the  masterpieces  of  Zola, 
Messrs  Vizetelly  are  taking  in  hand  the  works  of  Flaubert ;  and 
for  Madame  Bovary  we  can  prefdict  a  large  sale  and  circulation. 
Unquestionably  the  average  milk-and-watery  three-volume  novel 
will  have  to  greatly  improve  (not  necessarily  in  the  direction  of  the 
grosser  forms  of  realism)  if  it  intends  to  compete  with  such 
amazing  creations  as  Mttdame  Bovary. 

The  Boy's  own  Annual.    London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  approach  of  Christmas  is  heralded  by  gorgeously  bound 
annuals,  among  which  that  issued  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
occupies  a  first  place.  Every  year  the  Boyn  Own  Annual  becomes 
more  attractive,  and  on  this  occasion  defies  competition.  Besides 
several  good  serial  stories,  illustrated  in  the  best  style,  it 
contains  a  number  of  scientific  articles,  descriptive  sketches,  and 
capital  tales,  forming  most  fascinating  reading  for  the  youth  of 
to-day.  A  special  feature  is  a  series  of  chromolithograph  plates, 
executed  in  the  best  style,  and  adding  to  the  splendour  of  the 
work. 

YouNO  England.    Sunday-School  Union. 

It  is  a  feature  of  this  periodical,  the  annual  volume  of  which  now 
lies  before  us,  to  keep  touch  with  events  of  current  interest,  while 
at  the  same  time  diverting  its  youthful  readers  with  stories  and 
narratives  of  the  past.  It  is  thus  an  excellent  instructor  for  boys 
in  the  topics  of  the  hour,  and  enables  them  to  keep  apace  with 
their  seniors,  taking  their  daily  pabulum  firom  the  newspapers. 
The  ever  popular  Gordon  Stables  contributes  a  serial  tale  "  Under 
the  Northern  Lights,"  and  the  rest  of  the  programme  provides  a 
debghtful  feast  for  any  boy.  In  illustrations,  as  in  matter.  Young 
England  gains  ground  every  year,  and  merits  general  support  as 
a  first-class  mazagine  for  young  people. 
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LsTTBBs  OF  Frederic  Ozanam.    By  Ainslie  Ooatbs.    London : 
Messrs.  Elliot  Stock. 

Known  to  English  readers  mainly  through  his  History  of 
4XviU8ation^  Ozanam  enjoys  a  reputation  in  France  by  reason  of 
his  personal  character,  his  intimacy  with  the  great  men  of  his 
•epochy  and  the  nobleness  of  his  views  with  regard  to  humanity  at 
large.  The  letters  which  Mr.  Ooates  has  translated  from  the 
Professors  voluminous  correspondence^  reveal  Ozanam  in  the 
light  of  an  amiable  Christian  man,  who  had  a  humble  opinion  of 
himself  and  his  work,  and  devoted  a  large  proportion  of  his 
iihoughts  to  the  amelioration  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  first 
instalment  is  so  good  that  we  trust  Mr.  Goates  will  speedily  follow 
it  by  the  promised  second  series. 


Jakaica.      By  0.  Washington    Eyes.      Colonial    and    Indian 
Exhibition. 

A  handsome  illustrated  volume  primarily  intended  to  describe 
J^amaica^  as  represented  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition ; 
but  giving  in  excess  a  full  account  of  the  history  and  progress  of 
that  foremost  West  Indian  possession^  with  chapters  on  the  climate 
and  trade,  administration,  and  other  points  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  island.  At  the  end  is  an  exceedingly  fine  folding- 
map  of  Jamaica  by  Mr.  Washington  Eves,  who  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated in  having  produced  a  work  which  will  not  only  serve  as  a 
memorial  of  the  Jamaica  Court,  and  his  labours  therewith,  but  also 
prove  of  public  utility  as  an  exhaustive  guide  to  Jamaica. 


The  Illustrated  Pocxbt  Edition  of  Shakspeare.     Glasgow: 
Messrs.  David  Bryce  &  Son. 

Assuredly,  the  prettiest  and  handiest  of  recent  editions  of  Shak- 
-speare  is  the  one  which  Messrs.  Bryce  k  Son  have  issued  in  eight 
volumes,  on  thin  opaque  paper,  with  forty  line-block  engravings, 
and  glossary ;  the  whole  contained  in  a  lidless  box,  and  forming 
not  only  the  best  pocket  edition  of  Shakspeare  we  know  of,  but 
also  serving  as  an  opportune  novelty  for  the  coming  Christmas 
season.  The  print  is  large,  and  the  editing  by  J.  Talfourd  Blair  is 
of  the  most  scholarly  character. 


'Colonial  France.    By  C.  B.  Norman.    London:  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co. 

Captain  Norman  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  issued,  under 
the  above  title,  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  account  of  the 
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colonial  posseflsions  and  policy  of  Franoe  extant  in  oar  language^ 
In  the  coarse  of  foarteen  solid  chapters  he  describes  in  saccession 
every  French  colony,  and  supplies  a  copioas  amoant  of  information 
on  every  aspect  of  yalue  to  the  statesman,  politician,  manafacturer,. 
and  general  reader.  It  is  a  work  of  which  any  writer  of  note  would 
be  proud,  and  which  we  can  confidently  recommend  as  a  model  to- 
any  officer  desirous  of  publishing  any  similar  work  on  topics  im-^ 
portant  to  the  Empire*  Captain  Norman  points  out  many  a 
menace  to  the  weak  spots  of  our  possessions,  which  we  trust  the- 
Government  will  seriously  consider,  now  that  the  public  is  ready  to- 
sanction  any  outlay  for  improving  the  Imperial  defences. 


New  Pbints. 

The  "  First-born,"!  published  by  Mr.  George  Kees,  of  Savoys 
House,  Strand,  is  an  admirable  mezzotint  engraving  of  the  well- 
known  picture  by  Mr.  Hillyard  Swinstead.  The  subject  is  one- 
ihat  has  been  rendered  in  a  clever  manner  by  the  artist,  and 
^produced  by  Mr.  S.  Arlent  £dwards  with  a  clearness  and  deli- 
cacy of  touch  that  renders  it  one  of  the  finest  mezzotints  of  the^ 
season. 

-  Messrs.  Fores,  of  Piccadilly,  have  sent  us  two  coloured  prints, 
''  The  First  Day  of  the  Season,"  and  the  ''  End  of  a  Long  Bun," 
which  are  companion  pictures  to  the  sporting  print  ^'  A  Breast-high 
Scent"  we  noticed  a  short  time  ago.  The  three  together  form* 
a  striking  series,  and  display  the  remarkable  originaUty  of  Cecil 
Boult  and  Basil  Nightingale.  They  are  the  best  sporting  prints^ 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  will  enhance  the  credit  Messrs- 
Fores  have  long  enjoyed  in  sporting  publications. 
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C|t  Itation  in  %ms, 

Fbox  thb  Gbbxan  or  LiEirr.-OoL.  Baron  tok  dbr  Qoltz. 

{CanHnued  from  page  133.) 


Now  we  woald  examine  tie  influence  of  ground  upon  the  action  ; 
but  we  do  not  intend  to  go  into  details^  because  they  would  carry 
us  beyond  the  end  and  scope  of  these  sketches.  The  effect  of  the 
terrain  upon  the  battle  has  become  diminished  in  these  days» 
because,  as  we  have  already  often  said^  the  ultimate  success  is  no 
longer  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  definite  order  of 
battle.  Its  effect  is  least  in  respect  of  the  chief  arm.  Wherever 
a  man  can  go.  thither  can  the  infantry  soldier  carry  his  rifle. 
Even  mountains  do  not  any  longer  prevent  him  from  fight- 
ing* In  many  cases^  the  country  will,  as  in  the  movements  of 
an  army  in  action,  be  of  like  influence  upon  both  sides*  In  a 
thick  wood,  or  among  mountains  and  rugged  country,  the  defender 
can  employ  great  masses  of  troops  for  the  decision  of  the  struggle 
just  as  little  as  the  assailant  can.  But  frequently  the  advantage 
of  the  ground  is  entirely  on  one  side ;  and,  as  the  attacker  has 
the  choice  of  the  battle-fields,  this  advantage  is  generally  on  his 
side. 

The  first  question  is  that  of  roads,  so  all-important  for  battle. 
Next  comes  the  equally  important  question,  how  far  the  terrain  is 
favourable  to  the  effect  of  our  arms,  and  how  far  it  hinders  that 
of  the  enemy  ? 

The  strength  of  positions  is  no  longer  determined  by  the  hin- 
drances caused  by  watercourses,  valleys,  and  precipices  in  front, 
but  by  the  effect  of  the  fire,  which  is  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground. 

Level  eminences  with  long  slopes  leading  down  from  them  are 
regarded  by  us  as  the  strongest  positions  possible  to  find,  and  they 
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are  to  be  preferred  to  every  position  upon  steep  precipices*  In  the 
case  of  a  valley  and  meadow-land  lying  between  chains  of  hills  or 
declivities^  which  is  broader  than  the  practical  range  of  artillery, 
the  conditions  of  the  battle  are  snob,  that  the  assailant  must  send 
his  infantry  down  to  the  low  ground  and  make  them  attack  the 
bank  on  the  other  side,  without  their  being  able  to  be  supported 
by  their  own  batteries.  The  battle  will  here  be  very  unequal,  as 
the  artillery  and  infantry  on  the  side  acting  on  the  defence  unite 
in  their  operations  against  the  infantry  of  the  attacker. 

Such  valleys  are,  in  respect  of  value,  much  more  important  than 
similar  ones  of  such  breadth  that  the  defender  can,  by  a  lively 
artillery-fire  kept  up  from  the  other  side,  open  the  approaches  to 
this  side.  In  this  second  case,  it  is  no  longer  the  ground  and 
the  position,  but  the  superiority  of  the  artillery  that  is  decisive. 
If,  by  the  choice  of  the  battle-field,  the  energy  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  two  chief  arms  can  be  excluded,  whilst  we  keep  ours  open, 
we  shall  be  in  possession  of  an  advantage  which  can  scarcely  be 
counteracted  by  superior  numbers.  But  here  also  the  condition 
that  the  enemy  is  compelled,  by  the  great  interest  he  has  at  stake, 
to  attack,  must  be  fulfilled.  Otherwise,  by  eluding  us,  or  turning 
<>ur  flank,  he  will  deprive  the  strong  and  advantageous  positions  of 
their  advantage  for  the  defence. 

High  and  commanding  points,  villages  lying  on  hills,  &c.,  which 
from  afar  strike  the  eye,  and  which  are  therefore  readily  seen  to  be 
strong  positions,  as  keys  and  supports,  have  in  these  days  the  very 
serious  disadvantage  that,  in  the  most  natural  manner,  they  attract 
the  enemy^s  fire.  That  is  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  their  defensi- 
bility.  They  are  the  mark  of  all  the  guns  and  rifles  of  the 
attacker,  and  their  garrison,  in  the  place  of  an  expected  protection, 
perceives  only  a  rapid  increase  in  their  own  losses.  Plain,  un- 
striking  country,  possessing  a  few  advantages,  is  to  be  preferred. 

Now  this  leads  us  to  examine  the  artificial  strengthening  of 
positions.  Its  value  cannot  be  gainsayed,  but,  all  the  same,  it  is 
a  conditional  one.  For  defence,  improvised  village  redoubts, 
trenches  on  high  ground,  strong  barricades,  and  similar  defences, 
afford  the  infantry  behind  them  some  protection  against  bullets, 
and  therefore  give  composure  and  deliberation  to  their  fire. 

But  such  precautions,  again,  only  excite  the  attention  of  the 
enemy.  They  cause  him  to  resort  to  thorough  artillery  measures, 
from  which  he  would  otherwise,  perhaps,  in  the  heat  of  the  con- 
flict, desist.  Every  mark  which  catches  the  eye,  is  for  the  assailant 
an  advantage ;  it  facilitates  his  generalship,  makes  it  possible  to 
'^  '^  ranges  with  greater  exactitude,  and  thus  more  than 
lances  the  advantage  which  is  afforded  the  garrison.    In 
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•ordinary  trenches  the  losses  are  heavier  than  would  otherwise  be 
^e  oase^  unless  they  are  carefully  concealed  from  the  enemy's 
«ye  by  the  colour  of  the  surrounding  ground  being  given  them,  by 
4»heir  being  covered  with  turf,  com^  or  weeds. 

In  choosing,  surveying,  and  preparing  a  battle-field,  the  question 
must  then  be  first  considered,  how  the  conditions  ofjire  lie. 

Next  important  are  the  considerations  of  a  single  and  undivided 
command  of  the  troops.  If  this  is  for  part  of  them  impeded  by 
the  nature  of  the  country,  for  that  part  there  results  positive  dis* 
advantage.  But  with  this  question,  the  nature  of  the  combatant 
ibrces  is  very  intimately  concerned.  If  they  are  accustomed  to 
independence,  and  if  the  subordinate  commanders  have  discern- 
ment and  love  of  enterprise  in  them,  that  disadvantage  will  be 
•considerably  diminished  in  importance. 

Finally,  we  must  also  notice  that,  the  scattering  of  the  forceSi 
which  is  necessitated  by  the  country,  may  exercise  a  certain  infiu- 
ence  upon  the  behaviour  of  the  troops.  What  an  unfavourable 
effect  a  splitting  up  of  the  forces*— yet  sometimes  demanded  by 
•circumstances— into  various  detachments  all  fighting  side  by  side, 
which  detachments  are  again  so  independent  of  each  other  that  the 
defeat  of  the  one  brings  the  others  also  into  an  evil  plight,  must 
exercise,  has  been  already  described. 

Similarly,  every  risky  dividing  up  of  a  troop  will  make  itself  felt. 
But  often  such  a  situation  may  be  relatively  advantageous  in  its 
results.  We  may  remind  our  readers,  at  this  point,  of  the  welU 
known  historical  fact  that  Field-Marshal  Moltke^  in  his  younger 
days,  advised  the  Turkish  general,  before  the  battle  of  Misib,  to 
post  his  army  with  his  back  to  the  Euphrates. 

It  furnishes  one  of  the  most  peculiar  instances  of  a  practical 
treatment  of  the  concrete  case  in  war;  for,  considering  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  armies  confronting  each  other,  the  victory 
•could  almost  with  certainty  be  foretold  for  the  side  that  displayed 
any  resistance  at  all.  And  this  could  be  most  surely  calculated 
upon  where  the  road  to  flight  was  barred.''^  Gortez,  too,  only 
burnt  the  ships  behind  him  in  order  to  inspire  each  of  his  warriors 
with  the  resolution  of  desperation.  The  like  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced in  every  advanced  guard  that  has,  after  having  come  through 
A  pass  and  crossed  a  river,  to  engage  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
forces.  Here  even  the  simple  private  soldier  understands  that 
retreat  is  synonymous  with  destruction,  but  that  the  situation  will 
improve  every  hour  with  the  advent  of  the  main  forces  of  his  army. 
This  it  is  that  inspires  self-defence  with  marvellous  tenacity  and 

*  As  is  weU  kjiown,  Field-Marshal  Moltke's  advice  was  not  follovod,  and  the 
battle  was  lost. 

16  • 
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pereeTerance,  whilst  the  enemy  laoks  a  similar  vigoroas  impulse.. 
It  may  certainly  appear  to  him  what  an  advantage  it  would  be^ 
oould  he  sweep  his  adversary  into  the  river  he  has  only  jast 
orossed ;  but  his  own  existence  does  not  depend  upon  the  success 
of  this  attempt.  Hence  the  energy  with  which  he  aspires  to  thi» 
end  is  less.  It  is  due  to  these  conditions,  as  well  as  to  the  weakness 
which  a  too  wide  extension  of  forces  entails,  that  we  so  rarely  hear 
of  successful  defences  of  rivers*  The  Lower  Danube,  one  of  the 
greatest  barriers  in  existence,  has,  during  the  various  Busso-Turkish 
wars,  been  crossed  in  the  very  face  of  the  defending  armies  more- 
than  twenty  times. 

In  intrenched  positions  moral  effect  is  also  material;  it  very 
frequently  outweighs  material  importance.  The  consciousness  of 
being  led  up  against  redoubts  inspires  the  soldier  with  uneasy 
sensations.*^  He  is  afraid  of  meeting  with  impediments,  as  against 
which  all  courage  is  unavailing.  The  defender  is  inclined,  in  his  sense 
of  weakness,  to  exaggerate  the  reports  of  the  strength  of  his  in* 
trenched  position.  And  in  this  he  finds,  as  a  rule,  a  welcome 
support  in  the  uninitiated.  Intrenchments  arouse  interest  in  the 
population.  When  a  newspaper  reporter  can  gain  an  insight  into 
them,  he  attributes  great  importance  to  the  discovery,  because  it  i» 
rare,  and  supplies  all  the  rest  from  his  lively  fancy.  Anyone  who 
fought  on  the  Loire  will  readily  recall  to  his  mind  the  descriptions 
of  the  intrenched  camp  of  Orleans,  of  the  batteries  of  ships'  guns 
of  heavy  calibre,  the  iron  gratings,  the  wire  nets,  the  double  and 
triple  lines,  the  mines,  and  other  monstrosities,  that  appeared  in 
the  French,  and  then  in  German  and  English  newspapers,  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  were  not  quite  without  their  effect.  The  moral 
effect  produced  by  reports  of  strongly-fortified  positions  can,  there- 
fore, be  very  well  made  use  of  to  deter  the  enemy  from  an  attack 
upon  a  particular  place.  With  this  object  were  those  intrench- 
ments made  by  the  Germans  subsequently  on  the  south  side  of 
Orleans ;  for,  considering  the  weakness  of  the  troops  garrisoning 
them,  it  could  not  be  seriously  intended  to  defend  them,  after  the 
army  had  turned  westward. 

A   happy  utilisation  of  the  ground  or   of  intrenchments,  can 

*  At  the  northern  entrance  of  the  hamlet  of  Oeroottes  the  French  had  erected, 
behind  a  catting  on  the  main  road,  a  very  strong  barricade ;  and  this  daring  th» 
Battle  of  Orleans,  on  the  4th  December,  was  the  mark  of  the  artillery  of  the  9th 
German  Army  Corps,  so  mach  so,  that  Jast  behind  the  redoabt  the  dead  lay  piled 
thicker  than  anywhere  else  apon  the  battle-field.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th 
December,  a  fasilier  of  the  Magdebarg  Regiment  stood  there,  and,  sarreying  the 
nicely-made  barricade  and  the  ditches  on  either  side,  exclaimed  to  the  French 
corpses  that  lay  aroand,  "  Can't  yoa  see  that  all  that  scratching  is  no  good  ?  ^  Bat 
this  correct  conviction  only  comes  to  the  ordinary  soldier  after  a  considerable 
experience. 
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-sustain  the  economy  of  the  forces,  which  becomes  donbly  impor- 
tant in  carrying  through  an  action.  Parts  of  a  strong  position 
-are  naturally  weakly  defended,  and  by  this  means  a  superfluity  of 
strength  can  be  obtained  for  purposes  other  than  purely  defensive 
-ones.  But  this  economy  must  not  at  once  be  confused  with 
frugality  generally.  It  only  requires  a  clear  distinction  to  be 
•drawn  between  Unimportant  and  Important ;  stinginess  for  the 
(first,  and  liberality  for  the  second.  Thus  shall  we  be  enabled  to 
iproceed  with  sufficient  forces  to  that  act  of  the  engagement,  from 
^hich  we  hope  for  a  favourable  issue. 

The  necessity  and  usefulness  of  strong  reserves  is  often  spoken 
■of.  This  dogma  stands  in  close  relationship  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  gradual  consumption  of  the  combative  forces,  and  is  regarded 
^as  unassailable.  Hence,  even  in  peace  mancouvres,  we  may  fire- 
•quently  see  an  attack  by  great  masses  of  infantry,  of  which  only 
a  small  portion  is  in  loose  order  and  uses  its  arms.  All  the  rest 
.follow  in  close  order  with  drums  beating  and  hurrahs,  as  though 
'the  enemy  could  thus  be  driven  off.  Every  reserve  represents  a 
dead  force.^  Soldiers  marching  up  behind  the  lines  of  skirmishers, 
do  not  inflict  any  damage  upon  the  enemy,  and  at  most  help  their 
iside  a  little  by  the  fact  that  they,  by  their  proximity,  raise  the 
•courage  of  the  real  combatants.  The  reserves  are  only  of  use 
when  they  are  brought  into  action.  As  the  simultaneous  use  of 
4ill  the  forces  is  of  the  greatest  effect,  it  might  even  appear  to 
be  a  mistake  to  separate  off  reserves  at  all.  But  they  are  re- 
quired to  meet  unexpected  emergencies  in  the  battle,  which  always 
-occur.  If  the  situation  is  a  very  uncertain  one,  so  that  it  is 
believed  many  surprises  are  in  store,  the  reserves  will  of  course 
4)e  made  strong.  The  safer  the  situation,  and  the  more  exactly 
the  state  of  things  obtaining  with  the  enemy  be  ascertained,  the 
weaker  will  they  be  made.  More  than  this,  a  situation  can  be 
-oonceived  of  when  it  would  be  correct  to  have  no  reserve  at  all ; 
ifor  instance,  when  the  enemy's  strength  is  exactly  known,  and 
has  been  entirely  developed.  Such  circumstances  never,  however, 
•occur  in  reality,  and,  therefore,  we  must  never  fight  quite  without 
reserves.  But  all  the  same,  it  is  correct  to  say,  that  it  is  not 
strong  reserves  that  are  the  most  practical,  but  reserves,  which 
harmonise  with  the  situation  in  which  the  combatant  is«  Too 
i»trong  reserves  are  not  the  result  of  good,  but  of  bad  economy. 
They  represent  a  lavish  scattering  of  the  forces,  and  frequently 

*  We  do  not  mean  here  those  smaU  compact  detachments  which,  at  the  beguming 
of  an  action,  are,  for  a  time,  kept  back  in  order,  as  occasion  requires,  to  serre  for 
•carrying  on  the  battle,  as  *<  feeders,"  but  those  larger  divisions  which  the  general 
jreserres  to  himself  to  employ  according  to  the  ideas  which  strike  him  dnring  the 
^action. 
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remain  unemployed,  whilst  they  might  have  achieved  a  favour-- 
ahle  issue  for  the  battle.  **  Generals  who  keep  fresh  troops  ia 
reserve  for  the  day  following  the  battle,  are  almost  always  de- 
feated. If  necessary,  the  very  last  man  must  be  brought  into 
action^  because,  on  the  day  following  a  complete  victory,  there- 
is  no  impediment  more  to  surmount;  the  estimate  in  which  he 
is  held  alone  assures  the  victor  fresh  triumphs."  *  Though 
great  generals — as,  for  instancCi  Napoleon — have  been  renowned 
for  the  clever  employment  of  their  strong  reserves,  yet  the  praise 
lavished  on  them  should  more  correctly  have  been  given  to  their- 
understanding  bow  to  manage  well  with  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal. They,  with  a  part  of  their  army,  implicated  their 
adversaries'  whole  forces  in  a  fruitless  battle,  and  then  began  witk 
the  rest,  as  well  as  with  a  second  army  they  had  collected  by^ 
economising^  to  carry  out  their  original  plan  of  battle.  Here  all 
notion  of  a  reserve  vanishes,  because,  from  the  outset,  a  definite 
task  had  been  imposed  upon  troops  which  had  not  been  at  once^ 
expended. 

All-important  in  an  action  is  the  smooth  co-operation  of  all  the 
various  acts  of  the  execution  of  the  plan.  This  sounds  quite  a 
matter  of  course,  but,  all  the  same,  it  is  not  so,  for  the  history  of 
many  modem  engagements  shows  that  this  has  been  actually  want- 
ing. The  artillery  were  brought  up  after  the  infantry  had  exhausted 
themselves  at  an  obstacle.  Fresh  troops  were  only  brought  up  to- 
decide  the  day,  after  the  troops  in  front  had  been  so  far  used  up,, 
that  they  could  be  of  little  or  no  assistance  in  the  most  critical 
moment  about  to  ensue.  The  cavalry  was  called  up,  when  the 
moment  for  a  charge  had  already  arrived,  whereas  this  ought  to- 
have  been  done  when  the  moment  was  approaching.  Presence 
of  mind,  as  a  rule,  has  been  found  less  wanting  than  prudence. 
This  springs  from  experience,  practice,  and  equanimity,  which, 
even  in  the  hours  of  the  greatest  excitement,  leaves  itself  time 
for  mature  deliberation.  It  is,  without  doubt,  difficult  to  be  in 
repose  in  the  middle  of  action,  to  be  perfectly  engrossed  by  what 
is  going  forward  at  the  moment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  dis- 
cern what  is  coming,  to  think  of  what  must  be  done,  and  to 
prepare  for  its  being  done.  Tet  this  is  precisely  the  task  of 
generalship.  We  have  often  in  our  campaigns  seen  an  engage* 
ment  the  result  of  a  sudden  meeting,  that  the  troops  were  hurried 
into  action  just  as  they  arrived  on  the  field,  that  the  exertions 
were  wasted,  and  that  the  losses,  owing  to  want  of  co-operation^ 
were  unnecessarily  great;    and  the  experience   such    a  state   o£ 

*  Napoleon  I. 
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thingB  has  taught  us  has  not  been  in  Tain.  The  action  of  the  future 
will  demand  mare  thorough  preliminaries ^  a  clearer  comprehension 
of  the  object  to  be  attained,  a  more  careful  arrangement^  a  more- 
intimate  co-operation  of  all  three  arms^  and  the  simultaneoue 
employment  of  all  available  troops  to  decide  the  combat.^ 

We  very  frequently  hear  of  the  various  purpose  of  the  actions 
to  which  a  di£ferent  mode  of  fighting  must,  on  each  occasion, 
be  adapted.  Main  and  subordinate  engagements  are  'spoken  of, 
in  which  the  enemy  on  one  occasion  shall  be  annihilated,  on 
another  shocked;  on  the  third  deceived,  and  on  the  fourth, 
checked.  Reconnoitre  actions '  also  play  a  rdle ;  in  them  the 
enemy  is  engaged,  in  order  to  learn  something  from  him,  whereas, 
properly  speaking,  information  should  precede  the  battle.  It 
would  lead  us  too  far,  were  we  in  this  place  to  treat  of  the 
several  phenomena.  Tactical  text-books  treat  of  the  subject  suffi- 
ciently. 

The  natural  intention,  in  a  battle,  is  always  to  annihilate  the 
enemy.  Every  object  in  war  will  be  thus  most  completely 
attained,  even  a  gain  of  time.  The  commander  of  the  rear-guard, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  render  it  possible  for  a  division  lying  behind  to 
obtain  a  start,  cannot  fulfil  this  task  better  than  by  decisively 
defeating  the  enemy  which  is  pressing  him  closely.  But  for  this, 
he,  as  a  rule,  lacks  strength.  He  must,  aecordingly,  endeavour  to 
give  the  impression  that  he  is  very  strong ;  must  immediately 
display  the  whole  of  his  artillery ;  must  spread  out  his  infantry 
in  order  that  the  enemy  may  become  afraid,  may  desist  from  pressing 
him  hard,  and  indulge  in  preparations  preliminary  to  a  serious 
battle,  which  he  then  eludes.  An  army  corps  in  a  battle,  that  has 
been  pushed  forward  against  the  strong  front  of  a  whole  army, 
whilst  the  commander-in-chief  endeavours  to  attain  a  favourable 
issue  of  the  struggle  by  ont-fianking  a  wing,  must  not,  of  course, 
at  once  attack  with  energy,  because,  by  itself,  it  is  too  weak  to 
achieve  any  result.  It  must  hold  back,  cannonade,  and  deploy 
its  infantry,  in  order  thus  to  inform  the  enemy  that  he  had 
better  not  stir,  otherwise   he  will   be  attacked  in  real  earnest.. 

*  The  increased  eneigy  of  infantry-fire,  ^rhich  the  introduction  of  the  repeat- 
iqg  rifle  wiU  hring  with  it,  wiU  probably  not  cause  any  radical  change  in  the  nature 
of  fighting  Such  will  probably  first  take  place  when  the  disooyeryof  another* 
impelling  force  has  taken  the  place  of  gunpowder.  The  latter,  when  compared  with 
the  modem  doTelopment  of  technical  science,  must  be  regarded  as  an  antiquated 
means,  that  only  barely  exists  because  no  proper  substitute  has  been  yet  found  for 
ik  That  it  will  be  superseded  is  only  a  question  of  time.  If  an  impelling  energy 
eould  be  discovered,  which,  without  loud  detonation  and  smoke,  would  work  upon 
the  projectiles,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  necessary  energy,  great  reyolntiona 
in  the  mode  of  fighting  would  ensue,  which  we,  as  yet,  are  not  capable  of  estimating. 
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Thus  is  the  mode  of  fighting  regulated  in  a  natural  way  by  the 
relation  the  forces  bear  to  the  tasks  imposed  on  them.  To  order 
suspensive  battles  or  a  mook  battle,  is  a  serious  matter;  for 
it  depends  upon  the  enemy  whether  the  battle  can  be  so  conducted 
or  not.  Classifications)  and  the  various  names  given  them,  are 
somewhat  dangerous^  because,  under  the  idea  of  the  practicability 
of  special  and  less  valuable  kinds  of  actions,  is  concealed  the 
iudination  for  weak  and  half  measures.  An  army  fights  and  uses 
its  weapons  as  well  at  one  time  as  at  another.  But  the  decision  we 
shall  only  seek  when  we  believe  that  we  have  prospect  of  victory. 

10.— The  Battle. 

The  most  important  thing  in  war  is  the  battle.  It  forms  the 
crisis  whence  the  decision  of  all  questions,  that  are  at  the  moment 
in  suspense,  proceeds.  It  is  the  sword  of  Alexander,  which  cuts 
the  Gordian  knot.  With  each  battle,  a  new  epoch  in  the  campaign 
begins.  A  single  great  battle  has  often  solved  the  whole  of  the 
complications,  as  that  of  Eoniggratz  in  1866. 

We  know  that  no  tactics  can  compass  victory  without  a  de- 
cisive battle.  Even  the  weakest  combatant  does  not  lay  down 
his  arms  to  strategical  combinations.  Whilst  perceiving  in  them 
superior  genius,  he  will^  at  the  same  time,  endeavour  to  rend 
asunder  the  web  by  brute  force  and  to  restore  the  equilibrium  that 
has  been  lost. 

The  attacker  seeks  to  bring  about  the  battle,  the  defender 
knows  that  he  cannot  permanently  avoid  it,  and  prepares  for  it. 
He  expects  it,  and  will  desire  it  at  the  moment  when  circum- 
stances render  his  position  more  favourable  than  usual.  It  is  the 
sole  means  by  which  he  can  better  his  position  and  free  himself 
from  being  crushed  by  the  attacker.  The  instance  of  Daun,  at 
Eolin,  teaches  us,  that  on  the  battle-field  the  capricious  goddess 
throws  at  times  a  rose  into  the  cap  of  a  passive  defender,  when 
she  has  turned  away  in  ill-humour  from  him  who  has  hitherto 
been  her  favourite. 

The  battle,  accordingly,  will  always  be  the  hinge  upon  which  the 
circulation  of  warlike  events  turns.  If  at  Solferino  160,000 
Austrians  fought  against  150,000  allies ;  at  Gravelotte-St.-Privat, 

200.000  Germans  against  180,000  French,  at  Koniggratz  221,000 
Prussians  against  219,000  Austrians  and  Saxous,  at  Leipzig 
290,000  allies  against  150»000  French,  in  the  battle  of  the  future 
armies  of  800,000,  nay,  even  of  400,000  combatants,  will  oppose 
each  other.  If  the  Great  Powers  can  place  twenty  army  corps  and 
more  into  the  field,  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the  major 
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part  of  them  will  not  be  foand  on  the  battle-fields,  upon  which 
in  futnre  the  fate  of  nations  shall  be  determined* 

What,  under  such  circumstaneesy  will  be  the  appearance  of  the 
battle-field  ;  of  this  even  Gravelotte,  Koniggratz,  and  Leipzig  give 
us  no  complete  idea.  Not  merely  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
combatants  will  alter  it,  but  modem  weapons  no  less,  and  tactics 
therefrom  resalting,  will  be  of  influence.  The  theory  of  war 
teaches  restricted  space  and  demands  narrow  fironts,  in  order  to 
•obtain  the  proper  depth,  and  with  it  the  proper  weight.  The  prac- 
tice of  war  insists  irresistibly  upon  expansiou,  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  bring  all  the  excellent  rifles  and  guns  upon  the  line  of  battle 
iuto  action.  Practice  is  herein  the  stronger  part,  and  extended 
fronts  will  be  the  rule.  On  the  18th  August  1870,  the  front  was 
not  too  large  for  the  attack,  and,  on  the  right  wing,  more  space 
than  troops  was  wanting.  As  in  the  future  double  the  number  of 
•combatants  may  appear  on  the  field,  a  line  double  as  long  will  not 
be  improbable.  Upon  lines  of  three  to  four  German  miles  in  length 
4here  no  longer  corps  will  fight,  but  whole  armies  side  by  side. 

These  great  battles  will  not  certainly  unfold  themselves  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  Seeing  that  the  troops  massed  con- 
front each  other  on  a  long  line  very  closely,  there  is  at  first 
•space  wanting,  wherein  to  move  them  forward  altogether,  and 
to  unite  them  upon  one  field  of  battle.  On  a  fortified  frontier, 
where  brushes  with  the  enemy  begin  to  take  place  all  aloug  the 
line,  these  will  lead  to  a  number  of  preliminary  engagements 
•between  t/te  various  army  corps.  Only  when  the.  final  issue  is  thus 
postponed,  when  the  breach  cannot  at  once  be  made,  will  the 
•extension  of  the  battles  increase,  because  on  both  sides  an  en- 
deavour is  made  to  withdraw  the  masses  from  their  momentary 
<K)mplications  with  the  enemy  and  concentrate  them  forcibly  upon 
(he  critical  point.  Then,  especially  when  the  defender  gains  time 
to  make  a  general  advance,  will  in  this  introductory  period  the  first 
.great  decisive  battle  be  fought.  If  it  does  not  take  place  here,  it 
will  ensue  after  the  breach  in  the  enemy's  line  of  defence  has  been 
'effected.  Whilst  this  is  proceeding,  the  defender  has  beyond  donbt 
.gained  time  to  bring  up  all  his  reinforcements;  on  the  side  of 
the  attacker,  everything  naturally  rushes  towards  the  place  where 
the  breach  is  being  attempted. 

Yet  this  battle  of  the  nations  in  the  future  is  for  us  a  Sphinx 
with  unsolved  riddles.  Technical  science  busies  itself  to  find  new 
means  of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  supreme  commanders.  If 
their  control  over  the  course  of  the  battle,  as  it  existed  at  the  time 
•of  the  linear* tactics,  could  be  restored  to  them,  the  gloomy  ap« 
jpearance  of  the  new  phenomenon  would  disappear.    The  telephone 
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and  the  telegraph  are  recommended  for  the  purposes  of  the  general^ 
and  the  balloon  for  surveying.  The  excitement  which  reigns  in* 
a  battle,  however,  makes  these  things,  which  are  calculated  for 
times  of  quiet  and  leisure,  appear  but  ineffectual.  Safe  means  of 
command  are  alone  those  orders  which  are  despatched  by  officers. 
Even  the  information  the  commander-in-chief  obtains  from  the 
intelligence  sent  to  him  as  to  the  course  of  the  various  separate 
battles  which  are  being  fought  upon  the  general  battle-field,  can 
during  the  action  be  only  very  small.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
it  is  more  in  his  power  to  rouse  the  storm  than  to  guide  it  whea 
once  aroused.  One  day,  a  God-inspired  genius  will  appear,  who- 
will  call  this  struggle  of  the  future  his  element,  and  will  control 
it.  But  for  the  present  we  are  face-to-faoe  with  a  problem.  And 
this  is  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  since  no  kind  of  peace- 
exercises  busy  themselves  with  this  subject.  Even  the  greatest 
manoeuvres,  for  economical  reasons,  confine  themselves  to  the^ 
separate  operations  of  an  army  corps,  and  this,  in  comparison  with 
that  which  the  war  brings  us,  is  a  very  diminutive  experiment.. 
The  theoretical  exercises  do  not  go  much  farther,  as  they  are 
intended  to  teach  the  principles  of  warfare  on  a  great  scale.  A 
rectification  is  necessary  here.  It  is  desirable  thai  small  armies 
should  manceuvre^  and  large  ones  he  moved  theoretically — ^for  no- 
master  of  the  art  falls  from  the  sky. 

A  material  difference  must  be  made  between  a  battle  which 
frequently  takes  place  by  pure  chance,  owing  to  the  movements  of 
the  hostile  armies,  and  a  battle,  before  which  both  parties  have* 
faced  one  another  for  some  time,  and  have  been  enabled  to  recon*^ 
noitre  each  other  and  make  plans  for  carrying  it  out.  Meckel 
aptly  describes  this  as  being  the  ''  premeditated  battle."  It  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  modem  war  of  movement,  in  the  independence  of 
the  separate  divisions  and  their  commanders,  that  this  species  is- 
the  exception,  but  the  accidental  battle  the  rule. 

But,  generally  speaking,  in  the  premeditated  battle,  the  duties 
of  the  general  are  simplified  ;  whilst  on  the  side  of  the  attacker  they 
are  rendered  more  difficult;  for  the  enemy  also  is  prepared,  and,^ 
if  he  intends  to  act  on  the  defensive,  he  has  already  chosen  a 
favourable  position,  and,  if  possible,  fortified  it.  In  the  accidental 
battle  the  duties  of  the  supreme  commander  are  more  difficult. 
He  has  not  had  any  time  to  make  his  preparations,  and  rnust^. 
accordingly,  improvise  his  movements.  He  finds  a  certain  situa* 
tion  marked  out  for  him,  avails  himself  of  it,  and  must  hastily 
make  weighty  resolutions,  without  previously  being  able  to  get 
much  information  or  any  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
the  enemy.    The  soldiers^  on  their  side,  have  an  easier  time  of  it^ 
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as  a  rale.  They  do  not  find  the  enemy  in  prepared  and  arranged' 
positions*  The  advantages  of  the  ground  are  aboat  equally 
balanced  on  either  side."^ 

Let  us  now  follow  the  coarse  of  the  accidental  battle. 

The  enemy,  the  evening  before,  has  abandoned  his  positions^. 
and  begun   fresh  movements,  the  purpose  of  which  we  cannot 
as  yet  exactly  ascertain.     We  attribute  to  him  the  intention  to- 
wjthdraw  behind  a  near  line  of  defence,  and  hope  to  anticipate 
him  in  his  movement.    It  is  possible  that  we  can  come  up  with 
him  before  this,  but  it  is  not  considered  probable.     Under  these  < 
auspices,   the    commander-in-chief  issues   his   orders.      A   rapid' 
advance  is  commanded,  for  haste  is  imperative.     Tet  they  do  not~ 
speak  exactly  of  a  battle.     They  only  express  the  general  intention 
of  catching  the  enemy.     This  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  subordinate 
commanders.     Special  preparations  relative  to  intelligence  of  the- 
enemy  and  mutual  support   excite  the  suspense  with  which  the 
next  day  is  Jooked  forward  to  more  than  usual.     The  marching 
columns  of  the  army  corps  follow.     For  a  time,  the  march  pro- 
ceeds without  any  disturbing  incident.     Now  it  is  imagined,  in  the- 
ranks,  that  the  enemy  has  made  use  of-  the  night  in  order  to  gain 
a  start.     The  first  reports  of  the  enemy's  proximity  arrive.     Some 
shots  are  at  the  same  time  heard.     We  have  met  with  weak  out- 
posts  of  the   enemy,   who   have   rapidly  retired  and  disappeared) 
behind  bushes,  houses,  and  trees.     It  is  once  more  still,  only  to  be 
soon  again  lively.     The  reports  come  more  frequently.     Now,  not 
merely  intelligence  detachments  or  outposts  of  the  enemy  have  been 
discovered,  but  a  column  on  the  march  has  been  perceived,  or  per-^ 
haps  even  a  camp.     The  opportunity  for  a  grand  coup  appears  to- 
offer  itself;  there  is  the  possibility  of  separately  defeating  a  part 
of  the  enemy's  forces,  of  pressing  him  back,  or  even  of  annihilating 
him.     The  commander  of  the  advanced  guard  has  ridden  ahead  to- 
the  cavalry,  which  holds  itself  in  readiness  in  a  hollow.     From  the 
elevation   ahead,  the  enemy  can,  it  is  said,  be  seen.    He  there- 
meets  with  the  superior  cavalry  officers,  and  the  chances  of  the 
moment  are  discussed.     We  are  all  on  the  advance;  it  is  welL 
known  that  the  enemy  is  to  be  engaged;  and  the  resolution  is  made 
that  the  favourable  moment  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  by  without 

*  Hencd  results,  that  the  strategical  assailant  must  constantly  striye  to  inToIve 
the  defender  in  his  moYoments,  and  to  implicate  him  in  one  accidental  battle  after 
another.  By  the  name  <<  accidental  battle  **  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  it  must  bft 
Ifift  to  blind  chance  whether  it  comes  to  a  decision  by  arms  or  not :  we  only  intend 
to  ezprees,  in  this  term,  that  the  moment  cannot  be  exactly  predetermined  when  it 
shall  happen.  The  resolution  to  attack  the  enemy,  whererer  met  with,  and  how- 
ever he  may  shield  himself  behind  a  vigorous  and  strategical  defensive,  brings 
aboat  with  certainty  **  accidental  battles." 
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leing  made  use  of.     An  orderly  officer  dashes  back  with  the  order 

that  the  battery  shall  precede  the  advance-guard.   But  it  is  already 

•ooming  up.     The  chief  of  the  battery  had  made  his  survey  from  an 

elevated  position,  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  had  commanded 

ikis  guns  to  pass  and  go  ahead  of  the  infantry,  which  makes  room 

for  it  on  the  road,  so  far  as  is  necessary.    A  battery  of  horse- 

-artillery  has  been  brought  up  on  the  other  side.    Both  are  planted 

in  position,  and  the  first  shots  rapidly  follow   each  other.     The 

'^nemy  is  considerably  surprised,  the  trick  has  decidedly  succeeded. 

The  battle-fever,  not  to  say  hunting-fever,  awakes  in  the  breasts 

-of  the   assailants.     The    troops  receive   orders  to  quicken  their 

march.     The  foremost  battalion  has  made  grand  strides ;  covered 

with  dust  it  moves  to  the  attack,  its  commander  at  its  head.     It 

-oomes  up  in  the  nick  of  time ;  for  the  batteries,  which,  hitherto 

-covered  by  the  cavalry,  had  made  such  splendid  practice,  have  now 

-come  into  rifle-fire.     The  general  now  issues  a  somewhat  general 

•order,  to  the  effect  that  the  battalion  shall  cover  the  wing  of  the 

artillery,   and   drive  the   enemy   away.     The   commander  of  the 

4>attalion,  who  is  but  little  informed  as  to  what  has  gone  forward, 

*does  not  care  to  ask  many  questions ;  others  do  that  sufficiently. 

He  sees  that  his  superior  officer  is  somewhat  excited,  and  at  all 

•events  very  much  occupied.     He  tells  oS  his  companies,  and  shows 

them  the  direction  whence  the  bullets  fly  over  their  heads.    A  wood, 

'^n  eminence,  or  a  barn,  give  him  an  object  that  he   can  readily 

make  for,  and  this  he  ohooses/auie  de  mietix  in  his  haste.     At  the 

same  time,  the  commands  are  shouted  in  all  manner  of  language; 

as  a  rule,  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  orders  takes  place,  and 

'Occupies  all  attention  and  voice.     In  the  meantime,  we  approach 

*the  enemy,  and  his  rifle-fire  rattles  hotly  and  unexpectedly  about 

•our  ears.     He    has    still  further  strengthened   the   places  upon 

which  we  were  advancing.     Our  losses  all  at  once  become  very 

.-great.     But  there  is  no  time  for  deliberation.     Our  only  object  is 

^to  advance  quickly,  and  in  the  hot  fight,  our  companies  melting 

'Under  the  heavy  fire    and^  broken  up  into  sharp-shooters,  sweep 

forward.  With  resolute  courage  they  hotly  press  and  drive  back  the 

'^uemy.    But  he  reappears  in  many  places.    A  battery  of  the  enemy 

•even  replies.    The  battalion  next  coming  up  has  received  orders 

to  protect  the  other  wing  of  the  artillery.     Its  fate  is  the  same  as 

'that  of  the  first,  which  we  have  accompanied.     The  commander 

of  the  first  regiment,  in  trepidation,  because  two  of  his  battalions 

are  separated,  whilst  hotly  engaged,  with  his  third  battalion  follows 

•one  of  the  two  already  in  action,  in  order  thus,  at  all  events,  to 

keep  together  two.     Soon,  the  whole  infantry  of  the  advance-guard 

— we  assume  its  constitution  to  be  such  as  is  general — ^is  involved 
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in  a  lively  battle.    The  enemy  is  stronger  than  we  at  first  supposed- 
Several  batteries  on  his  side  are  firing. 

A  movement  is  visible  on  the  hill,  upon  which  the  generals  ar& 
standing.  The  general  in  command  comes.  At  first  sight  his- 
face  seems  to  wear  the  expression  of  disapprobation.  But  h& 
listens  to  good  reasons,  and  finally  approves  of  what  has  been  done^ 
as  nothing  can  now  be  altered.  His  first  care  is  to  ensure  the 
somewhat  swaying  equilibrium.  The  general  of  artillery  is  al 
hand,  and  the  main  batteries  are  brought  up.  They  also  dash 
ahead  of  the  infantry.  Since  a  short  time,  a  new  phenomenon  has 
manifested  itself  on  the  enemy's  side.  Beyond  a  wood  on  tho 
horizon,  a  pale,  grey  something  rises ;  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute- 
whether  it  is  a  cloud  or  dust.  Now  all  doubts  are  at  an  end  ;  it 
is  the  dust  hovering  over  a  great  column  marching  up  to  the 
attack.  Now  the  only  question  is  whether  it  must  be  taken  to- 
be  a  division  or  an  army  corps.  The  commanding  general  considers- 
it  advisable  to  inform  the  nearest  army  corps  of  his  own  army  of 
this  fact.  Adjutants  dash  in  all  directions  with  short  notes  in 
pencil,  or  with  verbal  messages. 

Now  to  the  commander-in-chief. 

He  has  left  his  head-quarters  of  the  morning  still  standing" 
in  the  old  place,  in  order  that  work  may  still  be  done  in  the 
bureaus.  Only  at  mid-day  has  he  arranged  for  the  removal 
to  new  head-quarters.  With  a  certain  suspense  the  reports  of 
the  march  of  the  morning  are  awaited,  but  as  yet  no  battle. 
And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  news  is  spread  that  distant 
cannonading  can  be  heard.  It  ceases  at  times,  and  is  then  re- 
newed. Frequently,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  firing  is  from 
our  own  army  or  from  a  neighbouring  one.  A  few  unemployed 
officers  have  mounted  the  heights  surrounding  the  little  town,, 
and,  on  their  return,  assure  us  that  they  could  easily  distin* 
guish  rifle-fire ;  the  battle  appeared  to  them  to  attain  even  greater 
dimensions,  and  to  be  a  serious  matter.  At  last  an  announcement 
comes.  It  is  the  same  which  was  despatched  by  the  advance-guard 
of  the  corps  in  action,  when  it  believed  it  only  saw  advanced 
detachments  of  the  enemy  before  it.  The  contents  of  the  message^ 
therefore,  speaks  of  weak  detachments  of  the  enemy  that  have  been 
alarmed,  and  which  are  now  being  pursued.  It  is  only  an  insig*- 
nificant  battle — such  is  the  interpretation  of  the  message — there 
is  no  occasion  for  fresh  measures  to  be  taken.  All  excitement  ia 
calmed  down  again,  all  interest  is  lost  for  a  moment.  After  the 
lapse  of  hardly  an  hour,  the  news  arrives,  which  the  commanding- 
general  despatched  after  having  personally  reconnoitred  the  posi* 
tions.    It  speaks  of  large  masses  of  the  enemy,  but  cautiously 
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leaves  it  uncertain  whether  they  are  superior  in  numbers  or  not, 
and  ends  with  the  communication  that  the  army  corps  will  attack 
in  full  force.  The  scene  becomes  more  serious ;  the  thunder  of 
cannon  becomes  more  lively.  An  officer  belonging  to  the  general 
staff  of  another  corps,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  head-quarters, 
is  despatched  with  a  message  to  the  general  commanding  his  corps 
in  which  the  desirability  of  supporting  the  troops  engaged  is 
pointed  out.  As  yet  it  is  not  known  whether  such  a  step  is  neces- 
sary or  not;  but  prudence,  at  all  events,  enjoins  that  preparations 
-should  be  made  for  this  object.  An  officer  of  the  oher^hommando 
•dashes  off  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  Soon  after,  the  din  of  battle 
becomes  louder.  It  has  not  got  more  distant.  The  horses  are 
now  sent  for  on  all  sides;  the  march  into  the  new  head-quarters 
is  abandoned.  Further  intelligence  from  the  field  of  battle  is 
altogether  wanting — always  a  significant  sign.  After  a  lengthened 
pause  an  orderly  arrives.  But  he  does  not  come  from  the  corps 
under  fire,  but  from  a  corps  that  has  not  yet  been  engaged.  It 
4innounces  that  it  has  abandoned  its  prescribed  line  of  march  in 
^rder  to  dash  with  its  full  strength  to  the  battle-Geld,  where  assis- 
tance appears  to  be  urgently  wanted,  and  that  all  other  available 
troops  have  also  been  informed.  The  word  ''battle-field"  pro- 
-duces  a  great  effect. 

The  field-marshal  rapidly  dashes  off  in  the  direction  whence  the 
-cannonading  is  heard.  After  some  time,  he  comes  up  with  troops. 
In  serious  silence  they  are  marching  quickly  towards  the  battle- 
field. Each  man  collects  all  his  strength  for  what  is  coming. 
The  sight  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  suite  first  breaks  the 
silence.  A  loud  hurrah  from  the  ranks.  Soon  the  first  wounded 
^re  met  with ;  then  a  troop  of  prisonersj  frequently  under  a  very 
large  escort,  as  though  it  were  intended  to  bring  in  these  first  re- 
sults of  the  battle  quite  safely.  A  longer  train  follows,  and  the 
.number  of  wounded  also  increases.  From  the  nearest  heights 
columns  on  the  march  wind  downwards,  all  bound  for  the  battle- 
field. Now  we  turn  aside  from  the  main  road  into  a  valley  leading 
4ip  to  the  battle-field.  The  signs  of  a  serious  battle  in  our  imme- 
>diate  proximity  are  unmistakable.  More  prisoners  meet  us.  On 
both  sides  of  the  road  surgical  tents  are  pitched ;  field-hospitals 
and  ambulance  columns  are  busy.  Wounded  are  brought  to  them 
in  great  masses.  Trains  halt  under  protection,  thickly  crowded 
together  in  the  open.  Ammunition  columns  are  called  for,  and 
are  sought  for  by  officers,  who  dash  in  wild  haste  from  the  battle- 
field. The  dull  sound  of  the  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  the  rifle-fire 
^re  blended  together  into  one  uniform  and  unbroken  roar.  Above 
xhe  wooded  hills  on  our  right  the  enemy's  shells  and  shrapnels  are 
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Inrsting,  their  white  paffs  of  smoke  stand  oat  sharp  against  the 
sky.  Harrahs  greet  the  arrivals  on  all  sides ;  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  have  the  situation  explained  to  as  even  in  a  few  words  by  a  higher 
-officer,  who  is  wounded,  they  are  only  with  difficulty  understood. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  small  knot  of  horsemen  halts  on 
the  hill  upon  which,  a  few  hours  before,  the  batteries  that  opened 
the  battle  were  planted.  The  great  namber  of  dead  and  wounded 
-shows  us  how  serioas  the  battle  has  here  been*  We  have  advanced 
somewhat,  but  not  very  far.  The  picture  of  the  battle-field  unrolls 
itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Long  lines  of  artillery 
face  and  cannonade  each  other.  Thin  lines  of  smoke,  drifting 
across  the  slope  of  the  heights  held  by  the  enemy,  denote  the 
chains  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers.  They  surge  forward  at  this 
point,  and  backwards  at  that.  Now  and  then,  compact  bodies  of 
troops  are  seen  cowering  in  the  folds  and  hollows  of  the  ground. 
-On  the  side  of  the  enemy,  masses  of  troops  are  moving  behind  the 
front.  Dust,  and  the  smoke  of  powder  and  burning  farms,  lies 
thickly  over  the  battle-field,  and  does  not  permit  of  the  object  of 
the  moment  being  clearly  seen.  At  a  still  greater  distance  compact 
masses  are  descried.  The  wings  cannot  be  seen  in  their  entirety, 
but  the  ring  of  their  fire  announces  that  they  extend  further  than 
the  horizon.  A  general,  brought  up  for  the  purpose,  gives  the 
commander-in-chief  information  as  to  the  course  of  events  hitherto 
so  far  as  they  have  come  to  his  knowledge. 

No  doubt  now;  what  lies  before  us  is  no  engagement,  bat  a 
decisive  battle. 

In  such  a  situation  the  field-marshal  who  first  arrives  at  a 
fixed  and  determinate  plan  for  the  further  conduct  of  the  struggle, 
will  obtain  the  ascendency  on  the  field.  This  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  sounds  to  anyone  who  does  not  know  what  war  is.  The 
commander-in-chief  is,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  compelled 
to  give  a  number  of  decisions  relative  to  the  details  of  the  action. 
Here,  a  body  of  troops  advances  to  the  attack,  without  any 
connection  with  the  rest,  and  must  be  held  back ;  there,  another 
regiment  is  giving  way  from  an  important  position,  and  needs 
support.  A  third  begs  for  reinforcements;  a  fourth  annonnoeB 
want  of  ammunition,  and  a  fifth  that  its  flanks  are  threatened. 
The  cavalry  commander  asks  whether  he  shall  dash  into  the  infantry 
battle,  as  he  considers  the  right  moment  has  arrived.  The  general  of 
artillery  wishes  to  change  bis  position,  and  wants  to  know  whether 
this  is  in  harmony  with  the  intentions  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
With  many  such,  and  even  less  important,  questions,  is  the  field- 
marshal  pliedj  and,  among  all  these  numerous  details ,  he  runs  the 
.risk  of  losing  sight  of  the  direction  that  he  must  give  to  the  action 
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generally.  In  order  to  be  safe  in  this  respect,  he  stands  in  need 
of  that  great  resolution  that  subjects  to  itself  all  details,  and  round 
which,  all  orders  and  commands  are  so  grouped  that  they  aro 
closely  allied  in  respect  of  the  one  main  object.  Thus^  all  the 
numerous  forces  assembled  on  the  battle-field  are  sent  upon  a 
common  direction,  and  all  strive  together  towards  this  one  end* 
Their  joint  and  harmonious  co-operation  will  be  of  effect  as  soon 
as  the  enemy's  forces  are  void  of  harmonious  working,  and  the 
enemy *s  general  vacillates  between  details.  The  great  predomi* 
nance  of  a  God-inspired  general  over  merely  a  good  experienced 
general  will  be^  just  here,  most  plainly  seen.  The  former  may^ 
perhaps,  go  wrong  in  trifling  matters,  may,  on  some  occasions, 
give  a  body  of  men  faulty  instructions,  but  soon  he  will  arrive  at 
a  large  and  comprehensive  decision.  ''  Le  bon  g6n6ral  ordinaire,"  aa 
the  French  style  him,  gives,  perhaps,  to  each  battalion,  each  battery,, 
and  each  cavalry  regiment,  most  admirable  instructions  touching 
their  several  duties  in  the  battle,  but  they  are  all  without  any 
internal  connection.  All  the  troops  do  their  work  excellently  in 
the  sphere  assigned  to  them,  but  the  one  to  the  right,  and  the^ 
other  to  the  left.  If  the  discipline  of  intelligence  in  the  army  is 
not  admirable,  so  that,  through  it,  and  without  any  interference  of 
the  supreme  command,  a  unity  of  action  is  arrived  at,  a  waste  o£ 
energy  unavoidably  ensues. 

If  the  campaign  has  been  practically  and  safely  opened,  the  plan 
of  the  battle  develops  itself  immediately  out  of  the  ideas  which 
determine  the  previous  movements  of  the  armies.  It  is  well-known'*- 
that  in  the  year  1870  the  plan  of  operation  for  all  the  armies  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  was  '*  to  push  the  French  towards 
the  north  and  cut  them  off  from  their  communications  with  Paris.'^ 
Now,  on  the  16th  August  1870^  at  Vionville,  a  situation  occurred 
similar  to  my  sketch  above.  On  the  advance  upon  the  Meuse,  w& 
expected  a  battle,  yet,  only  on  arriving  on  this  river — not  far  from 
it,  at  all  events — on  the  17th  August,  not  on  the  16th  ;  for  it  was 
believed,  that  the  French,  whom  we  had  thrown  back  upon  Metz,. 
must  in  the  ensuing  night  and  on  the  15th  have  obtained  a  great 
start. 

But  on  the  16th  August,  the  8rd  Army  Corps,  that  marched  on; 
the  right  wing  of  the  Ilnd  Army,  came  upon  the  enemy.  The- 
French,  in  consequence  of  unnecessary  loss  of  time,  were  as  yet  much 
nearer  Metz  than  could  have  been  supposed.  The  battle  was  tho 
result  of  this  meeting.  The  general  in  command,  in  obedience 
to  the  principle  followed  by  all  German  armies,  decided  to  attack,, 
but,  in  so  doing,  to  advance  with  his  left  wing,  in  order  thus  to^ 

*  Tke  Franco-Oerman  War,  pablished  by  the  Qeneral  Sta£f,  L  p.  78. 
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fkoe  round  towards  Metz  and  to  throw  himself  across  the  main  road 
between  the  enemy  and  Verdan.  In  this  way,  the  enemy  was  to 
be  blockaded  and  out  off  from  his  retreat  towards  the  west,  that 
is,  from  "  his  connection  with  Paris."  But  he  was  stronger  than 
was  assumed;  by  degrees,  his  superior  numbers  began  to  make 
themselves  felt.  In  the  afternoon,  the  army  corps,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  only  obtained  the  advantages  it  had  won  in  the  morning. 
The  Commander-in-chief,  Prince  Frederic  Charles,  turning  the 
leading  strategical  idea  into  a  tactical  one,  likewise  determined  to 
block  the  way  of  the  enemy :  the  8rd  Army  Corps  should  assert 
itself  where  it  stood ;  the  10th,  that  the  field-marshal  knew  to  be 
coming  up  on  the  left  wing,  was  told  off  to  attack  the  enemy's^ 
right,  in  order  thus,  if  possible,  to  drive  the  French  completely 
back  on  Metz.  When  it  appeared  that  the  available  forces  were 
insufficient  for  this  purpose,*  but  that  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  French  threatened  to  crush  them,  there  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  first  resolution  a  second,  namely,  by  ceaseless  and  successive 
offensive  shocks,  small  as  were  the  resources,  to  deceive  the  enemy 
as  to  our  weakness.  Many  an  experienced  soldier  in  the  battalions 
chat  had  melted  away  into  little  bodies,  whose  energies  were 
exhausted,  as  was  their  ammunition,  will  have  shaken  his  head 
when  the  orders  came  to  advance  again  and  again  and  to  leave  the 
enemy  no  rest.  How  serious  must  not  the  well-disciplined  cavalry 
officers  have  looked,  when  at  the  fall  of  night  their  squadrons 
were  again  led  up  to  the  attack,  in  which  they  perceived  no  definite 
and  clear  purpose  and  object.  And  yet  these  measures  were  the. 
only  correct  ones.  Particularly  were  they  so  in  their  connection  with 
the  intention  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  to  attract  his  attention  to 
such  an  extent,  that  he  was  neither  conscious  of  his  own  strength, 
nor  conscious,  moreover,  that  his  whole  safety  depended  upon  his 
forcing  his  retreat  to  the  west,  cost  what  it  would.  The  fact  is,  the 
"  bon  g6n6ral  ordinaire  *'  on  the  French  side,  was  confronted  oi^ 
the  German  side  by  a  great  soldier.  The  latter  understood  how 
to  control  the  ideas  of  his  opponent,  and  thus  to  deprive  the 
strength  of  the  enemy's  forces  of  its  full  effect.  So  is  the  pro- 
blem solved  how  it  came  about^  that,  on  this  day,  this  tuming-^point 
in  the  course  of  the  war  against  the  Empire,  120,000  French  were 
iinable  to  defeat  60,000  Oermans.t    In  battle,  the  truth  of  the 

*  Puts  of  tho  lOth  Armj  Oorps  had  been  already  engaged  in  the  battles  of  tl^e, 
9td,  wHhoQt  this  haying  at  onoe  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  oommander-la-' 
chief. 

t  Ae  to  wh«t  tluMe  fignres  import  we  mnst  remind  our  readers  of  Olansewits'a^ 
aaying. 
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old  rale  is  proved ;  viz.  that  each  side  fears  the  other.  He  who 
most  speedily  overcomes  this  sensation  and  makes  himself  morally 
master  of  the  situation,  will  eventually  he  the  victor;  for,  above  all, 
forces  are  placed  there  which  work  upon  the  feelings,  and  fill  them 
either  with  fear  and  anxiety  or  with  pride  and  confidence. 

Now  it  is  by  no  means  indisputable  that  the  plan  conceived  by 
the  field-marshal  is  the  best  that  could  on  all  occasions  be  possibly 
devised.  If  the  whole  situation  could  be  reconsidered  in  a  study 
at  home,  a  better  one  could  in  many  cases  be  found.  But  any 
practical  plan  is  sufficient ;  only  it  must  be  unswervingly  adhered 
to,  and  even  each  most  insignificant  order  calculated  to  advance 
it,  until  the  intuition  of  the  commander-in-chief  thinks  upon  a 
better.  In  the  dispositions,  which  vary  according  to  circumstances, 
only  the  principles  that  are  applicable  to  every  battle  are  to  be 
followed. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  premeditated  battle. 

The  troops  have  concentrated,  in  obedience  to  higher  orders.  In 
preliminary  engagements,  the  outposts  of  the  enemy  have  been 
driven  back  upon  a  first  chain  of  rifle-*trenches  and  villages,  arti- 
ficially  arranged  for  defence,  where  stronger  detachments  support 
them.  The  armies  have  now  come  within  close  touch  of  each 
other.  They  stand  face  to  face,  like  two  combatants  with  crossed 
swords.  One  is  still  engaged  in  hastily  strengthening  his  lines ; 
the  other  is  awaiting  the  last  divisions  of  the  army,  which, 
though  still  at  a  distance,  are  coming  up  in  forced  marches.  All 
is  at  length  ready.  Outposts  have  throughout  the  whole  day  been 
standing  in  uninterrupted  contact  with  each  other.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  suppress  the  resulting  infantry  engagements,  so  as  not 
to  allow  the  battle  to  burst  forth  prematurely.  At  night,  the 
extensive  reflection  of  fire  in  the  sky  shows  us  that  the  enemy 
is  in  our  vicinity.  The  generals  move  their  head-quarters  to  the 
front.  They  spend  the  last  night  in  one  of  their  camps.  Every- 
one feels  that  the  decisive  day  has  arrived,  and  makes  his  pre- 
parations accordingly.  Each  side  knows  the  other,  to  a  certain 
extent,  so  far  as  general  strength  goes.  The  main  forces  are 
certainly  carefully  kept  back  and  concealed  as  well  as  possible. 
However,  each  attempts  to  guess  how  they  are  distributed.  And 
then  the  orders  for  the  battle  are  given ;  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  constant  friction  between  the  two  armies,  has  at  length  become 
unavoidable.  The  leading  plan  has  been  laid,  before  it  com* 
mences.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  result  of  previous  recon* 
noitring,  exhaustive  consultations  with  a  small  knot  of  distinguished 
men,  and  long  labour.    Here  it  must  also  be  assumed  to  be  natural. 
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that  it  is  in  logical  connection  with  the  general  views  and  inten- 
^ons  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  whole  war.  And  we  may 
presuppose  preparations,  generally  practical  preparations,  where 
.generalship  is  intelligently  conducted.  Accordingly,  when  the 
forces  are  correctly  calculated,  and  the  troops  hrave,  a  favourable 
issue  ought  properly  to  be  assured.  But  the  main  point  lies  in 
^uite  a  difiPerent  place. 

No  battle  takes  exactly  the  course  that  has  been  planned.  Each 
las  its  surprises,  and  takes  a  course  somewhat  different  to 
what  has  been  intended.  And  then  the  measures  originally  in- 
tended are  for  the  most  part  no  longer  practical.  Thus  it  is  the 
tiffair  of  the  supreme  commander  to  discover  the  moment  when 
tie  must  deviate  from  what  has  been  preconcerted  and  betake  himself 
to  improvisation,  and  when  it  shall  abandon  what  would  be  theoreti- 
•cally  correct  in  order  to  do  what  proves  itself  to  be  practically 
advantageous  at  the  moment.  That  is  difficult ;  it  is  not  easy  to 
give  up  a  plan,  which  has  been  before  made  in  the  fancy,  as  to  the 
'Course  the  battle  will  take.  The  engagement  Saalfeld,  on  the  10th 
October  1806,  furnishes  an  example  as  to  how  dangerous  it  is 
to  definitely  sketch  out  what  is  coming.  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand 
stood,  on  the  9  th  October,  at  Budolstadt,  and  received  orders  to 
march,  on  the  following  day,  as  soon  as  he  was  detached  from  the 
4idvance-guard  of  the  Prussian  main  army,  by  way  of  Neustadt  to 
Prince  Uohenlohe,  who  intended  to  assemble  his  whole  army*  in 
a  position  at  Mittel-Poelitz.f 

Now  in  those  days  no  straight  road  led  through  the  hills  from 
Bndolstadt  to  Neustadt;  but  a  detour  had  to  be  made  by  way 
of  Saalfeld,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Saale  utilised  at  this  latter 
place.  The  French  were  already  very  close  to  this  bridge.  If  they 
-succeeded  in  seizing  it,  the  Prince  was  cut  off  from  Hohenlohe. 
Thus,  he  acted  quite  correctly  in  advancing  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  October  to  Saalfeld.  He  acted  quite  as  correctly  in 
halting  there,  because  the  advance-guard  of  the  main  army  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and  he  must  wait  for  it*  The  remarkable  position 
at  Saalfeld,  which  has  been  vehemently  attacked  as  being  an 
indiscretion,  was  a  natural  result  and  was  perfectly  justified.]: 

But  the  Prince  had  unfortunately  buried  himself  so  deeply  in 
fantastical  plans  as  to  the  future,  that,  at  the  critical  moment,  he 
<sould  not  emancipate  himself  from  them.     His  heart  was  quite 

*  Prince  LoaiB  Ferdinand  was  at  the  head  of  an  advanoe-gaard  9,000  strong, 
t  This  intention  was  abandoned  on  the  9th,  but  the  order  to  the  Prince  had  an> 
fortonately  not  been  revoked  at  the  proper  time. 
(  Saving  the  impracticability  of  tactical  details 

17  * 
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fall  of  the  desire  to  ward  off  the  first  shock  of  the  French  hril* 
liantly ;  meanwhile,  before  arriviDg  it  'the  defile,  the  heads  of  his 
main  army  shonld  come  np,  and  he  should  then  march  off  to  his 
army  at  Mittel-Poellnitz. 

If  the  whole  matter  had  taken  this  preconcerted  course,  it  woald 
have  been  really  a  brilliant  stroke.  But  the  French  took  good 
care  not  to  come  rashly  oat  of  the  wooded  hills  and  attack  him« 
From  the  heights  they  sarreyed  the  Prince's  position  and  the 
weakness  of  his  forces.  They  surroanded  him  on  the  heights  in 
snch  a  way  as  to  first  of  all  tarn  his  right  wing,  cat  off  all  outlet^ 
and  then  to  press  him  with  superior  forces  upon  the  Saale.  Now 
the  moment  had  arrived  for  Louis  Ferdinand  to  perceive  that  that 
which  he  expected  would  not  happen,  and  that  he  must  abandon 
his  preconcerted  plan,  so  as  to  pass  through  Saalfeld  on  to  the  other 
bank,  or  retire  to  Rudolstadt.  Only  by  so  doing  could  he  have 
escaped  the  danger.  But  he  was  no  longer  a  free  agent;  he  was  too 
deeply  imbued  with  his  previously-adopted  opinion.  The  moment 
passed  by ;  his  army  was  shattered^  and  he  himself  fell,  and  carried 
with  him  into  his  grave  the  fair  hopes  of  bis  country.  His  example 
is  a  warning  not  to  go  into  a  preconcerted  battle  with  fixed  and 
stereotyped  ideas  as  to  the  course  it  will  take. 

The  battle  of  the  18th  August  1870— two  days  after  VionviUe 
^was  a  preconcerted  one.  But  it,  too,  took  a  different  course 
from  what  had  been  intended.  The  right  wing  of  the  enemy  was 
not  where  it  was  assumed  to  be.  Our  intention,  not  to  make  a 
serious  attack  upon  the  front  until  that  wing  was  turned,  collapsed, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  9th  Army  Corps  became  too  deeply 
engaged  in  a  decisive  struggle.  In  this  case,  partly  owing  to 
the  generalship  displayed  by  the  highest  authorities,  and  partly 
to  that  of  subordinate  commanders,  a  suitable  change  in  the  old 
plan  was  made.  A  general  and  more  determined  onslaught  was 
made  in  front,  whilst  the  outflanking  operations  were  extended 
more  widely  in  a  northerly  direction.  Thus  the  original  object 
was  attained  by  a  new  way.  In  the  preconcerted  battle,  accord- 
ingly^ it  is  essential  that  the  general  should  carefully  consider  and 
prepare  the  execution  of  a  first  leading  idea,  but  should  not,  whilst 
so  doing,  lose  his  unrestrainedness  in  observing  the  real  course  of 
events,  flapidity  of  resolve  is  less  demanded  here,  and  seldom 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  active  operations. 

An  accidental  battle,  and  a  premeditated  battle,  accordingly,  put 
the  genius  of  the  general  to  various  tests,  and  this  genius  may 
prove  its  mastery  in  the  one,  without  necessarily  asserting  it  in 
the  other. 
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The  latest  great  batUen  have  been  decided  by  an  outflanking  attack 
Qpon  a  wing.  The  same  idea  is  therein  expressed  as  underlay 
Frederick  the  Great's  attacks  with  his  oblique  order  of  battle,  a 
formation  which  should  begin  all  actions.  We  do  not  intend  to 
4ittack  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army  with  the  mass  of  our  army, 
but  only  a  part  of  it.  As  the  attacker  is  generally  victorious,  when 
be  only  shows  himself  to  be  the  stronger  at  a  single  point,  this 
intention  is  the  right  one.  All  kinds  of  attack  will  briug  them 
to  expression  in  one  or  the  other  form.  Only  we  must  no 
longer  in  these  modem  times,  as  was  formerly  done  in  the  last 
•century,  leave  that  part  of  the  enemy's  army  that  we  will  not  attack 
quite  unoccupied.  It  will  be  necessary  to  attack  it  with  deter- 
mination, in  order  to  check  him.  The  movability  of  troops, 
and  the  independence  of  the  individual  leaders^  has  become  so 
great,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  expected  of  one  half  an  army  on  the 
defensive  that  it  should  look  calmly  on  whilst  the  other  half  was 
being  defeated.  Both  must  have  something  to  do.  The  demon- 
strations, the  feigned  attacks,  by  which  this  end  was  formerly 
attempted  to  be  attained,  and  by  which  it  was  actually  attained, 
rest  upon  very  antiquated  notions.  They  will,  as  a  rule,  fall  short 
of  their  object.  The  development  of  engagements  lasts  too 
long,  intelligence  duties  have  become  too  lively^  and  military 
perspicuity  in  leadership  generally  is  too  far  advanced  to  allow 
a  long  life  to  deceptions  by  such  weak  means.  The  preliminary 
-actions,  which  fill  the  first  act  of  a  battle,  must  be  of  a  uniform 
•and  serious  character,  if  they  are  to  induce  the  enemy  to  make  a 
blunder.  The  arm  that  here  plays  the  first  r6le  is  the  artillery. 
A  vigorous  artillery-fire,  maintained  by  the  attacker,  may  just  as 
well  be  a  preliminary  to  a  decisive  attack  by  infantry,  as  the  means 
of  concealing  and  enabliug  movements  made  to  other  points.  The 
i^iews  that  the  defender  forms  as  to  the  situation,  and  upon  which 
•depends  whether  he  adopts  right  or  wrong  measures,  will  fre- 
quently not  spring  from  the  impression,  which  the  whole  picture 
of  the  battle  makes  upon  him,  but  upon  other  circumstances.  The 
'Strategical  position,  the  enemy's  habits,  incidents,  news  obtained 
previously,  considerations  of  retreat,  and  the  communications  with 
4he  other  divisions  of  the  army,  all  play  a  part.  To  these  factors 
must  be  added  a  calculation  of  probability  made  in  a  condition  of 
•excitement,  the  result  of  which,  eveli  in  a  clever  man,  can  be  easily 
4in  error. 

Meantime,  preparations  for  the  decisive  struggle  are  completed 
i>y  the  attacker.  Withdrawn  from  their  adversary's  eye  by  the 
Aature  of  the  country,  or  from   his  notice  by  the  battle  raging 
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before  hiniy  the  masses  move  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  the* 
earnest  intention  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue.    The  smoke  ot 
powder  that  covers  the  field,  and  the  din  of  the  battle,  are  the- 
allies  of  a  determined  attacker;  they  help  him  to  approach  the- 
enemy's  position  without  being  seen.     In  the  future,  the  object 
of  attack  will  also  be,  for  the  most  part,  the  wing  or  flank  of 
the  enemy,  for  there  superiority  can  be  best  attained.    But  in  com- 
parison with  1870,  a  materisJ  change  is  imminent.    Many  times- 
then  the  day  was  decided  by  a  flank  attack  executed  by  a  com* 
paratively  small  fraction  of  the  army.     That,  in  the  future,  will  be- 
utterly  impossible.     The  defender  will  have  learnt  to  strengthen 
his  wings,  and  to  secure  his  flanks,  by  making  good  use  of  his- 
reserves.     There  is  no  longer  any  chance  of  being  able,  in  the* 
outflanking  movement,  to  fall  upon  a  thin,  weak  flank,  and  thus  to 
roll  up  the  enemy's  line  of  battle.     There  will  rather  result  a  hot 
front  action  in  another  shape.    A  disadvantage  for  the  defender 
will  all  the  same  be  produced.    He  is  compelled  to  fight  his  battle- 
upon  a  field  upon  which  he  had  not  prepared  it.    Besides,  he  must 
bring  up  a  part  of  those  foroes  that  he  can  still  employ  from  a  great 
distance.     The  attacker  has  preceded  him  in  his  resolve,  and  in  his- 
measures.    But,  all  the  same,  it  is  necessary  for  the  attacker  to- 
show  himself  on  his  opponent's  wing  and  flank,  not  with  fractions,, 
but  with  the  mass  of  the  army.     If  three,  four»  or  five  corps  havo 
hitherto  held  in  check  the  front  of  the  defender,  and  one,  or  half  a 
one,  outflanked  him^  in  the  future,  the  minority  will  have  to  be 
employed  for  the  first,  and  the  majority  for  the  second  task.     The- 
roles  must  be  changed. 

That  is  easier  said  than  done.  First  of  all,  the  small  number- 
of  the  army  corps  advancing  against  the  front  of  the  defender 
will  most  frequently  be  hard  pressed.  It  has  to  deal  with  consider- 
able superiority  of  numbers.  Over  the  movements  of  the  attacker 
to  turn  the  flank,  there  hangs  the  fatality  of  a  counter-ofiensivo 
taken  by  the  adversary*  Even  though  this  is  an  operation  difficult, 
of  performance,  yet  the  attacking  general  will,  all  the  same,  fear  it. 
from  his  opponent,  and  so  see  the  firmness  of  his  resolve  put  to- 
the  test. 

Then,  again,  it  is  difficult  to  move  the  great  masses  which, 
execute  the  outflanking  operation  within  a  definite  space,  without 
bringing  them  into  confusion.  Everything  must  be  performed 
with  the  precision  of  clockwork.  That  will  be  an  opportunity, 
more  frequently  presented  than  in  the  late  wars,  of  showing  clever*^ 
ness  and  experience  in  moving  considerable  compact  bodies  at. 
once.    In  this  respect  we  have  not  remained  free  from  a  certaia 
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monotoDy.    We  have  only  regarded  as  possible  that  which  is  most 

conyenient/  asd,  as  saoh,  the  rule  to  be  observed  in  war,  viz.  the 

forward  moment  of  an  army  corps  in  the  ordinary  narrow  marching 

column  formation  with  a  depth  of  three  miles  (German)*    When, 

on  the  morning  of  the  18th  August  1870,  Prince  Frederick  Charles 

ordered  his  army  to  make  a  digression,  there  were  many  voices 

raised,  declaring  this  to  be  impracticable.    It  found  many  censurers 

after  the  campaign.    It  was,  in  fact,  the  first  case  of  an  innovation, 

.the  employment  of  which  will  finally  be  approved  by  the  future. 

The  army,  six  army  corps  and  two  divisions  of  cavalry  strong, 

lay  in  the  morning  with  its  front  upon  the  road  leading  by  Mars 

la  Tour  to  Verdun,  Bezonville  before  the  right  wing,  and  Hannon- 

ville-au-Passage  before  the  left,  in  all  1^  miles  (Qerman)  in  extent. 

It  was  to  advance  thence  to  the  north,  in  order  to  wheel  to  the 

right  or  to  the  left  as  circumstances  demanded.     As  yet  it  was 

doubtful  upon  which  side  the  enemy  would  be  found  before  it* 

The  advance  might  be  one  or  might  be  two  miles  in  length ;  as 

a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  the  left  wing,  it  extended  more  than 

three  miles.     The  commander-in-chief  saw,  beforehand,  that  if  the 

army  corps,  all  combined  in  their  bivouacs,  should,  first  of  all, 

have  to  fall  into  marching  columns,  and  then  should  again  deploy 

from  this  formation  into  order  of  battle,  the  day  would  pass  by, 

and  a  considerable  part  of  the  troops  would  not  come  into  action  at 

all.     He,  therefore,  ordered :  ''  The  advance  shall  be  made,  not  in 

long  columns,  but  in  massed  divisions,  the  corps  artillery  between 

the  divisions."     Though  this  order  was  not  executed  by  all  the 

different  parts   of  the   army,  though   interruptions   and  frictions 

occurred  owing  to  mistakes,  yet  it  is  due   to  it   that  the  whole 

Ilnd  German  Army  was  available  for  action  upon  the  battle-field, 

which  was  partly  three  miles  distant.    It  only  was  criticised  because 

it  ran  counter  to  the  gospel  of  the  necessity  of  having  thin  marching 

columns  for  every  great  movoment.     Correct  as  it  is  in  general, 

yet  we  must  not  shun  exceptions.     They  will  be  very  numerous  in, 

and  immediately  preceding,  the  great  battles  of  the  future.    Frede* 

rick,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  May  1757,  after  a  night  march, 

assembled  65,000  men  in  close  order  upon  the  heights  of  Prosik 

near  Prague,  opposite  to  the  Austrian  position.     He  then  marched 

with  the  whole  of  this  mass  1}  German  miles,  in  close  order  again, 

through  a  country  that  was  not  less  difficult  than  that  through 

which  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  had  to  move,  on  the 

18th  August  1870,  to  the  left,  and  deployed  up  to  mid-day  with 

all  its  strength  to  make  a  decisive  attack  upon  the  enemy's  right 

that  had   been   turned.     Napoleon  often   advanced   with    forces 
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considerably  more  than  an  army  oorps,  in  the  morning,  in  a  eiagle 
direction,  and  has  foaght  at  mid»day  with  hia  whole  strength,  after 
having  covered  a  good  march.  The  old  Prussian  peace  tactics 
even  understood  how  to  march  20,  25,  80  battalions  great  distances 
in  close  order,  and  to  bring  them  simultaneously  upon  the  same 
point.  All  that  will  be  again  necessary.  Shortening  the  columns 
by  broadening  them,  the  movement  of  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
^poHf  and  the  infantry  alongside  of  the  roads,  and  the  forward 
ndvance  of  deployed  masses,  as  was  intended  on  the  18th  August, 
will,  in  the  future,  alone  make  it  possible  in  many  cases  to  concen- 
trate the  numerous  forces  within  the  given  time  upon  the  point 
where  the  decision  is  expected.  An  extraordinary  case  is  before 
us,  and  extraordinary  measures  must  be  resorted  to.  Upon  the 
broader  roads  marching  can  be  done  even  in  double  column,  and 
the  depth  of  a  division  shortened  by  a  half,  and  that  of  an  army 
corps,  by  one  and  a  half  German  miles.  The  veil  of  night  can 
also  be  advantageous  for  the  attacker;  it  withdraws  his  prepara- 
tions from  the  scrutinising  gaze  of  his  opponent,  and  allows  his 
positions  to  be  approached,  which  by  daylight  would  cause  a 
considerable  loss.  But  no  means  must  be  left  untried  of  short- 
ening the  distance  to  be  covered  when  attacking  under  the 
enemy's  fire,  not  so  much  to  avoid  losses  as  to  allow  the  strength 
and  energy  of  the  army  to  be  weakened  as  little  as  possible 
before  the  final  blow.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  Sep- 
tember 1870,  the  second  day  of  the  battle  of  Noisseville,  when 
the  news  was  brought  that  the  French  had  attempted  to  storm 
by  night  the  villages  that,  on  the  80th  August,  had  been  the 
objects  of  fighting,  and  when  Prince  Frederick  Charles  first  stated 
that  we  should  often  in  the  future  have  to  resort  to  taking  at 
night  places  well  situated  and  strongly  fortified,  which,  by  modem 
fire,  are  rendered  almost  impregnable  so  long  as  it  is  light,  and 
then  hold  them  by  day.  At  all  events,  the  assistance  of  the  night 
enhances  the  time  that  is,  as  a  rule,  too  short  for  the  preparations 
for  the  battle.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  all  these  violent 
measures  in  moving  troops  are  only  resorted  to  where  they  are 
urgently  wanted ;  for  they  harass  the  troops  and  consume  part  of 
their  vigour,  the  whole  of  which  is  necessary.  Battles  lasting 
several  days  will  seldom  be  without  night  movements. 

The  deciding  action  upon  wing  and  flank  must  be  brought 
into  proper  harmony  with  the  advance  against  the  defender's 
front.  Considering  the  great  dimensions  armies  have  now  attained, 
and  the  many  authorities  that  are  all  working  side  by  side^ 
success   is   only  possible   where   the   formation   of  an    order   of 
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l)attle  has  been  securely  and  carefally  made.  The  decisive  blow 
must  notf  however,  follow  close  npon  the  prelitninary  actions, 
410  that  titoe  may  be  given  to  the  defender  to  commit  blunders. 
But  it  must  not  be  too  long  deferred,  becanee  otherwise  the 
want  of  serious  intentions  in  the  prdiminary  actions  will  be 
perceived,  and  these  lose  their  importance^  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
loo  much  or  too  little  may  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
4}etertuite  the  issue  of  the  battle.  When  the  momefit  for  the 
•decision  is  considered  to  have  arrived,  the  decision  must  be 
^quickly  sought,  iti  order  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  time  ro- 
•quisite  for  making  a  change  of  front.  And  care  must  also  be 
itaken  that,  when  the  deciding  struggle  commences  on  a  wing, 
the  battle  does  not  flag,  but  is  renewed  with  energy. 

The  general  must  banish  the  fear  that,  by  making  an  outflanking 
attack  Upon  the  battle-field,  he  cuts  himself  more  off  from  his 
natural  retreat  than  he  would  do  by  outflanking  movements  before 
the  battle,  otherwise  his  resolve  and  his  action  will  both  suffer  from 
weakness.  All  his  thoughts  must  be  directed  ahead.  Hs  who 
Jights  the  enemy  who  is  before  him  with  his  full  force  Secures  his 
dine  of  retreat  best.  The  battle  controls  all  else  to  such  an  extent, 
that  all  doubts  causing  a  diminution  of  energy  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  of  battle  must  be  silent.  Good  generalship,  in  arranging 
the  masses  for  the  deciding  blow,  will  never  ask  what  relation  they 
bear  to  their  natural  line  of  retreat,  but  only  in  what  direction  can 
they  put  forth  their  forces  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  to  the 
{greatest  effect.  It  never  occurred  to  anyone  in  the  German  army, 
At  the  moment  of  action,  that  on  the  18th  August  1870  we  were 
fighting  a  great  battle  with  reversed  front,  and  that,  in  our  out* 
-flanking  attack  upon  the  French  right,  we  had  completely  cut  our- 
-selves  off  from  the  communications  we  had  hitherto  maintained. 
All  attention  was  centred  forwards  in  the  victory,  and  not  back* 
wards  in  retreat.  Thence  it  was  that  the  attack  drew  its  great 
strength.    Thus  must  it  always  be. 

In  describing  a  battle  we  have  involuntarily  described  an  offen- 
sive battle.  What  German  soldier  would  do  aught  else?  But 
Jove  of  order  compels  Us  also  to  speak  of  a  defensive  battle. 

The  attacker  shuns  the  fh)nt.  It  is  die  strength  of  the  defender, 
of  which  he  must  be  conscious.  If  he  has  arranged  it  in  such 
•a  manner,  that  the  country  before  him  is  everywhere  within  range 
•of  a  vigorous  fire,  he  must  here,  at  all  events  for  one  day's  battle, 
<be  able  almost  to  do  without  his  reserves.  As  he  must  be  aware 
that  the  enemy  will  seek  a  second  battle^-field  on  the  wing  or  in  the 
£ank^  he  must  keep  them  there  in  readiness. 
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The  flacks  are  the  Aohilles'  heel  of  the  defender.  But,  as  i» 
rule,  the  general  position  will  show  the  flank  to  be  the  part  most^ 
if  not  ezclasiTely,  threatened.  All  available  reserves  are  given  to* 
it.  Moreover,  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  that  defence  is  not 
eonfonnded  mth  inactive  standing  still.  There  is  contained  in* 
the  notion  of  "  defensive  "  a  leaden  weight,  that  fetters  the  ideas- 
and  resolves  of  the  leaders. 

In  the  battles  of  modem  times,  the  attempt  has  almost  always- 
been  made  to  protect  the  threatened  wing,  when  the  critical 
moment  draws  near,  against  being  outflanked,  by  lengthening  the- 
position.  But  when  the  attacker  spread  further  out,  it  was  all 
the  same  surrounded,  became  weak  and  weaker,  and  was  at  last^ 
rolled  up. 

It  appears  to  be  much  safer  to  protect  the  wings  by  mov- 
able bodies  which  are  not  rooted  to  the  ground,  and  which  are- 
commissioned  to  prevent  the  enemy,  by  opposing  themselves  to* 
him,  from  carrying  out  his  outflanking  operations. 

During  the  battle  on  the  Lisaine,  on  the  German  side,  four 
kilometres  in  advance  of  the  right  wing  of  the  defending  army,  an 
independent  division  was  pushed  forward,  and  on  the  16th  January 
1871»  early  in  the  morning,  it  received  orders  to  attack  the  flank 
of  the  attacker.  The  French  foiled  this  intention  by  moving- 
thither  with  their  masses.  But  the  thought  of  such  a  kind  of  resist- 
ance is,  and  remains,  an  instance  of  value.  It  is  comparable  with 
the  plan  of  a  battle  which  was  expected  but  did  not  come  off.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1870,  the  Ilnd  Army  at  Marnheio^ 
chose  a  battle-field  upon  which  it  intended  to  receive  the  French^. 
in  case  they  prematurely  took  the  offensive.  Four  corps  were  to* 
form  the  front;  one  each  on  the  right  and  left  wing  were  ta 
mancBUvre  to  protect  the  flanks,  and  one  serve  as  a  general  reserve.. 
The  more  volatile  the  defender  is^  the  less  he  feels  himself  bound 
to  the  first  position  he  has  chosen^  and  the  stronger  will  lie  he^ 
Motion  and  activity  develop  in  war  to  a  source  of  strength. 

The  defender,  in  the  same  way  as  in  movements,  will  also,  on 
the  battle-field,  by  taking  the  ofiensive  irom  his  front,  be  able  to* 
foil  the  attempts  of  his  opponent  to  outflank  him.  There  certainly 
18  wanting  much  resolution,  great  perspicuity,  and  the  right  choice 
of  the  moment;  for  this  counter-blow  generally  leads  into  a  circle- 
of  fire*  Yet  what  is  difBcuIt  is  not,  on  that  aooouut,  impossible 
Let  us  conceive,  on  the  18th  August  1870,  the  French  Guards- 
ready  in  reserve  behind  the  right  French  wing,  instead  of  behind 
the  left,  and  a  Bonaparte  on  the  heights  of  St.  Frivat ;  then,  in  the- 
moment  when  the  attack  by  the  Prussian  Guard  had  come  to  a  stop^ 
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and  the  outflanking  by  the  Saxons  had  not  as  yet  been  perfected^ 
a  oonnter-attaok  on  the  part  of   the  defender  on  St.  Marie  aux. 
Ohenes  against  the  thinned  and  exhausted  battalions  might  have 
ended  in  a  great  success. 

Tet  it  is  erroneous  to  deduce  from  this,  as  is  often  done,  at 
reason  against  outflanking  operations  in  general.    The^Umfas* 
sungssuoht"    (desire  to    outflank)    is    often  censured  without  a. 
thought  that  it  is  in  these  days  a  natural  operation  to  endeavour 
in  battle  to  gain  the  enemy's  flank.    It  is,  besides,  the  internal 
nature  of  our  army.    A  body  of  troops  meets  with  the  enemy^ 
deploys,   cannot  penetrate  his  ranks,  and  maintains  a  constant 
action.     The  next  comes  up  and  perceives  that  on  this  tack  it 
cannot  at  all,  or  only  with  difficulty,  make  its  way.    Its  commander- 
has  been  trained  to  independence,  to  take  the  initiative,  and  to  act 
according  to  his  own  ideas.     He  accordingly  seeks  his  own  plan^ 
upon  which  he  hopes  to  make  his  way  more  easily  and  quickly^. 
Thus  results  a    gradual  feeling  for  the  enemy's  flank;  a  mors 
and  more  extended  outflanking.      But  the  instances  of  Noisse- 
ville,   Beaune»  la  Bolande,   Beaugency,   la  Lisaine,   and  others^, 
prove  to  us  what  little  prospect  of  success  a  purely  front  attack 
has.    We  arrive  at  the  same  conviction  when,  in  those  great  battles, 
which  have  been  decided  by  an  outflanking  movement,  the  situatioi^ 
of  affairs  has  been  regarded  up  to   the  moment  when  the  out*- 
flanking  was  effected.     Spicheren,  Worth,  St.  Privat,  &c.,  prove  to- 
ns that  an  attack  on  the  front  is  a  very  disastrous  but  an  un*- 
successful  struggle,  by  which  the  day  would  not  have  been  decided. 

The  effect  of  the  fire  of  weapons  of  precision  decides  the  victory^, 
but  nothing  favours  it  more  than  the  outflanking,  which  catohes- 
the  enemy  in  the  narrow  space  of  the  battle-field  in  the  centre^, 
surrounds  him,  and  exposes  him  to  the  effect  of  a  cross-fire.    An 
encircling  battle,  like   that  of  Sedan,  displays  this  annihilating 
effect  in  the  highest  degree.     Colonel  Blume  rightly  concludes  his- 
treatise  upon  Defensive  and  Offensive  (Vertheidigung  und  AngriS) 
with  the  words :   *'  In  the  outflauking  and  simultaneous  advance  of 
all  our  forces  against  the  front  and  flank  of  the  enemy,  there  lies  the- 
best  guarantee  for  the  ascendency  of  the  attack  over  the  defence." 

Too  weak  outflanking  attacks  will,  in  the  future,  certainly  fall 
short  of  their  mark ;  strong  ones,  by  an  adroit  onslaught  of  inde- 
pendent bodies  of  troops  thrown  beyond  the  wings  of  the  position^, 
or  by  reserves  stationed  behind  the  wings  of  the  defender,  can  be- 
foiled ;  and  imprudent  ones  punished  by  an  effectual  counter-attack... 
But,  on  that  account,  outflanking,  and  attempts  in  this  direction^ 
must  not  be  rejected  on  principle.    If  our  troops  were  by  systesk 
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and  traioiDg  to  be  dragged  against  the  front  of  their  adversarieBy  as 
has  been  recommended  by  assiduons  writers,  we  should,  instead  of 
Tictories,  have  defeats  to  chronicle.  The  ardent  opponents  of  oat- 
flanking  movements,  besides  their  fear  of  dispersing  the  forces  and 
the  confusion  of  companies,  are  animated  by  the  confused  idea  that, 
mfter  a  great  war  there  must  be  a  tactical  revelation  in  all 
respects.  To  this  idea  must  be  ascribed  the  absard  phenomenon 
that  is  often  observed,  namely,  that  after  brilliant  campaigns  the 
victor  begins  to  cultivate  the  errors  of  the  vanquished,  and  to 
neglect  his  own  good  points.  The  opposite  of  what  has  proved 
its  excellence  is  adopted,  merely  beoanse  it  is  the  opposite.  The 
side  that  has  by  a  free  development  of  individualities  instanced 
great  strength,  begins  to  attempt  to  restrict  the  independence  of 
the  individual ;  he  who  by  the  unfettered  practicability  of  his 
generalship  has  always  attained  well-timed  action,  resorts  subse- 
•^uently  to  schemes  and  forms ;  he  who  by  a  regardless  employment 
of  his  forces  conquered,  now  preaches  the  art  of  avoiding  losses. 
He  who  has  learnt  in  active  war  that  his  cavalry  could  only  play  a 
subordinate   rdU^   places    for  the  future   his   hopes  upon  great 

•  cavalry  attacks ;  he  who  sees  the  enemy  entrench  himself,  tired  Bind 
worn  out,  now  recommends  that  the  spade  be  taken  energetically 
in  the  hand.  Every,  even  the  best  matter  has  its  disadvantages; 
And  these  are  clung  to  by  the  ''  innovators  whose  sold  aim  is  to 
innovate,"  and  so  they  jump  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  Or 
they  think  they  perceive  in  everything  that  fails,  the  starting-point 

>  fbr  new  energies  that  only  need  arousing,  as  well  as  the  guarantee 
of  iuture  successes.  In  their  uneasy  desires  they  lose  the 
ingenuousness  and  impartiality  of  their  judgment.     Such  are  the 

•  nuthors  of  the  perverse  and  artificial  theories  of  war,  which  are 
always  followed  by  reverses. 

Oreat  wars,  as  a  rule^  mil  bring  about  changes  in  warfare; 
but  such  must  not  be  intentionally  sought  after.     They  arise  of 

•  natural  necessity  from  simple  causes.  In  an  outflanking  attack 
we  must  only  look  for  the  most  effectual^  and  not  the  sole  means 

'to  victory.  Oases  will  occur  where  outflanking  is  excluded  by 
natural  or  artificial   hindrances.     Entrenched  positions  between 

•  ^' sperr-forts "    (detached  forts)   are    always   such   as   cannot  be 
•outflanked,  and  thus  they  must  be  taken.     The  attack  in  front 

may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  indispensable.  But  it  is 
not  said  that  we  are  forced  to  attack  the  whole  front  with  equal 
intensity.  By  thus  doing,  the  first  principle  of  all  generalship, 
^which  is  to  bring  the  mass  of  the  forces  to  bear  upon  a  decisive 
tpoint,  would  have  been  from  the  first  broken.    He  who  shows  him- 
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BelfequaUy  strong  at  all  pointo,  is  at  the  same  time  equally  toeak 
at  all  paints.  Hence  the  grand  attack  must  only  be  made  upon  a 
wing,  whilst  the  front  is  kept  well  oooupied — that  is,  attacked  with 
lesser  forces,  as  here  a  decisive  success  can  be  dispensed  with.  It 
will  seldom  be  possible,  before  the  battle,  to  concentrate  the  troops 
which  are  to  deal  the  decisive  blow  in  front  of  the  wing  chosen  for 
this  purpose,  without  its  being  perceived  by  the  enemy.  This  will^ 
as  a  rule,  have  to  be  done  during  the  battle.  The  artillery  attack, 
which  prepares  the  way  for  the  onslaught,  conceals  by  its  smoke  the 
movements  which  are  being  completed  behind  it.  The  conoentra*- 
tion  of  troops  for  the  main  blow  must  not  take  place  before  the 
numerous  batteries  lying  before  the  enemy's  front  are  in  full  play. 
The  attention  of  the  enemy  will  be  more  engaged  the  closer  to  him 
the  troops  drawn  up  before  his  front  advance.  The  easier  will  the 
impression  be  made  upon  him  that  the  battle,  which  is  really  only 
intended  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  threatened  point,  i» 
the  deciding  one.  But  the  danger  for  the  troops  engaged  in  this 
feigned  attack  is  thereby  increased.  They  can  be  reached  by  the 
enemy.  He  can  throw  an  unintentional  seriousness  into  this  front 
engagement  by  resorting,  on  his  side,  to  counter-attacks.  The* 
remedy  recommended  to  the  attacker  in  such  a  case,  namely,  to- 
make  the  troops  pressing  on  in  front  resort  to  the  spade,  in  order  to- 
entrench  themselves  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  to  present  a  firm 
barrier  to  his  attempts,  is  in  so  far  dangerous  as  the  enemy  soon 
perceives  in  such  precautions  that  a  decisive  attack  is  never  meant; 
but  it  must,  all  the  same,  not  be  rejected.  A  repetition  of  it  may 
even  be  necessary,  until  the  troops  have  advanced  dose  enough  to- 
be  able  to  deal  the  final  blow  without  the  troops  having  too  great 
a  distance  to  cover  in  making  it. 

Movability,  in  the  case  of  an  attack  upon  a  wingi  will  do  tho 
defender  the  same  service  as  in  the  case  of  outflanking  operations 
against  him.  He  can,  if  he  realises  the  situation  quickly  enough,, 
frequently  and  efiectually  answer  by  breaking  forward  on  the  non* 
threatened  ving,  thus  rolling  up  the  forces  diametrically  opposed 
to  him»  and  bringing  the  enemy's  main  forces,  which  are  concen- 
trating, to  a  standstilli  and  throwing  them  into  confusion.  He 
may,  perchance,  in  a  similar  manner,  upon  the  threatened  wing 
play  a  paralysing  attack,  and  the  success  will  then  be  a  thorough 
one.  But  there  is  need  of  great  weight  and  great  resolution,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  counter  move*against  an  outflanking  attack. 

The  attack  upon  a  wing,  if  successful,  will  in  the  further  course 
of  the  engagement  generally  become  an  outflanking  one ;  for  the 
tendency  to  roll  up  the  enemy  is  quite  as  natural  as  is  the  tendency 
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t>f  tbe  defeated  wing  to  seek  for  protection  and  consolidation  with 
the  centre.  Thus  the  side  acting  on  the  offensive  gains  room  for 
the  outflanking  operation,  which  at  first  failed  him* 

The  attack  upon  the  wing  will,  therefore,  occur  in  the  wars  of 
fthe  future  more  frequently  than  the  attack  upon  the  centre.  The 
iatter,  the  consequence  of  which,  in  case  it  succeeds,  is  penetra* 
^on  of  the  enemy's  lines  and  his  discomfiture,  has  a  hard  struggle 
-with  the  natural  strength  of  a  front  line  of  defence.  As  we 
advance  we  shall  become  more  and  more  outflanked  by  our  oppo- 
nent,  which,  considering  the  great  range  of  our  modem  weapons, 
means  more  than  it  did  in  tbe  days  of  Napoleon.  In  any  case 
tthe  penetration  must  be  made  with  a  proper  breadth,  the  enemy's 
wings  being  kept  sufficiently  employed.  The  **  wedge  '*  which  is 
driven  into  the  enemy's  position,  does  not  suit  this  kind  of  attack, 
:a8  the  thin  edge  of  it  would  be  torn  in  all  directions  by  the  fire  of 
the  defence,  and  be  speedily  annihilated. 

In  order  to  penetrate,  many  and  good  troops  are  indispensable, 
:AS  well  as  an  iron  will  which  does  not  shrink  from  great  bloodshed. 
It  will  not  in  the  future  resemble  an  attack,  but  more  a  gradual 
-working  through  the  enemy's  lines,  interrupted  by  pauses,  and 
then  again  undertaken  by  fresh  troops.  In  this  operation,  every 
step  gained  must  be  secured  during  the  pauses  by  earthworks,  so 
:that  position  advances  equally  against  position*  Great  front-actions 
^ill  in  the  future  all  be  of  a  similar  character,  and  last  several 
•days.  The  losses  that  will  be  caused  thereby  can  be  easily  calcu* 
lated*  Episodes  like  those  from  the  14th  to  Uie  18th  August  1870 
may  be  readily  added  to  by  many  more. 

But  the  greater  the  crisis,  the  more  important  must  the  success 
be  for  him  who  fortunately  overcomes  it.  In  spite  of  the  saori- 
"fices  which  it  demands,  the  great  deciding-battle  must  in  the  future, 
.as  hitherto,  be  aimed  at ;  and  there  is  no  greater  wisdom  in  war 
•than  to  set  all  physical  and  moral  force  upon  bringing  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  With  the  triumph  upon  the  battle-field  the  triumph 
upon  the  whole  theatre  of  war  is  assured.  All  doubtful  matters 
joe  at  once  decided,  and  we  are  masters  of  the  situation. 

(To  be  conti/nued.) 
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By   0.   J.   L'ESTRANGE. 


Another  move  has  been  made  in  the  great  European  war  game. 
"General  Boulanger's  proposal  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Earope  by 
bidding  over  40,000  men  to  the  effective  of  the  French  standing 
.army,  has  provoked  the  inevitable  reply  from  his  opponents  across 
^he  Rhine.  The  friendly  move  of  the  Wegg  of  French  politics  has 
'been  recognised  in  its  true  meaning,  despite  the  affectation  of 
:pbilanthropy  under  which  it  was  cloaked.  Prince  Bismarck  and 
4)is  colleagues,  although  probably  more  anxious  to  maintain  the 
peace  than  even  the  French  Government,  admit  freely  that  their 
j)roposal  to  increase  the  German  army  by  42,000  men  is  made 
rather  in  the  interests  of  Germany  than  in  that  of  her  neighbours. 
They  assert  openly  that  the  German  army  is  being  outnumbered ; 
and  imply  that  the  superior  organisation  of  her  military  system  will 
no  longer  avail  Germany  against  the  odds  that  may  at  any  moment 
^e  brought  against  her. 

In  May  1880,  the  peace  effective   of  the   German   army   was 

-determined,  for  the  seven  years  commencing  April  1881,  at  one  per 

cent,  of  the  population  returned  by  the  census  of  1875.     Since  that 

^iime,  the  military  situation  of  the  Empire  has  changed  very  much 

for  the  worse.    Not  only  France  and  Russia,  from  whom  Germany 

has  most  to  fear,  but  the  other  military  states  of  Europe,  have  since 

added  largely  to  the  strength  of  their  standing  forces.     Austria  has 

increased  her  active  army  by  several  battalions ;  and  rendered  it  an 

offensive  rather  than   a  defensive   power,   by   the   creation  of  a 

Landsturm,  comprising  several  millions  of  men,  for  the  defence  of 

the  country.    Italy,  in  the  meantime,  has  thoroughly  reorganised 

her  military  system,  and,  although  considerable  additions  were  made 

.  a  few  years  ago  to  her  standing  troops,  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 

has  recently  advised  the  formation  of  several  new  regiments  of 

•  cavalry  and  batteries  of  artillery.     The  smaller  Powers  of  the 

Continent  have  made  almost  equal  exertions  in  the  same  direction-^ 

all  tending  to  destroy  the  absolute  military  preponderance  enjoyed 

kby  Germany  a  few  years  since. 

The  military  expansion  of  France  and  Russia  during  the  same 
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period,  has  been  yet  more  rapid  and  alarming.  The  army  raised  by 
the  Republic^  immediately  after  the  war,  was  numerically  superior 
to  that  maintained  by  the  combined  German  States  at  the  same 
date ;  and  its  subsequent  increase  has  been  effected  without  any 
regard  to  the  almost  stationary  number  of  inhabitants.  In  1870^ 
the  German  army  consisted,  in  round  numbers,  of  878,000  men ;: 
that  of  France,  about  859,000.  In  1881,  the  numbers  were- 
respeotiyely  427,000  and  444,000;  and  in  1886,  427,000  and 
472,000.  As  regards  the  various  arms  of  the  service,  Germany 
possesses  488  battalions  of  infantry,  20  battalions  of  jttger  (or 
rifles),  466  squadrons  of  cavalry,  840  batteries  of  field  artillery^ 
with  1,404  guns,  81  battalions  of  garrison  artillery,  19  battalions 
of  pioneers,  2  battalions  of  railway  troops,  and  18  battalions  of 
train.  The  French  infantry  is  composed  of  649  battalions  (2,98^ 
companies  and  295,000  men),  the  cavalry  of  about  860  squadrons^ 
and  the  field  artillery  of  446  batteries,  with  1,856  guns.  The 
artillery  has  been  the  object  of  especial  care  in  France.  Reorga* 
nisation  has  been  the  rule  for  several  years  past,  and  the  peace- 
strength  has  recently  been  increased  by  54  guns.  To  add  to  th& 
numerical  disproportion  already  existing.  General  Boulanger's  new 
measure  provides  for  an  increase  of  nearly  44,000  men  to  the  peace^ 
effective  of  the  French  army,  while  the  navy  already  requires  67,000 
men,  as  compared  with  less  than  14,000  for  that  of  Germany. 

Despite,  therefore,  the  large  additions  made  since  the  war  to  the^ 
available  fighting  forces  of  the  German  £mpire,  France  is  rapidly 
gaining  an  overwhelming  advantage  in  numbers,  if  not  in  orga- 
nisation, which  the  present  and  the  past  attitude  of  tbe  French 
people  renders  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  their  neighbours. 
This  fact  alone  should  be  sufiBcient  to  justify  the  proposed  increase,, 
without  reference  to  the  enormous  military  growth  of  what  M. 
D6roul^de  is  pleased  to  consider  the  natural  ally  of  France,  and 
the  natural  enemy  of  Germany. 

The  last  war  with  Turkey  taught  Russia  many  lessons,  of  which 
she  has  been  prompt  to  avail  herself.  Her  army  since  the  peace- 
has  been  radically  reorganised,  re-equipped  and  numerically 
increased.  The  peace  cadres  of  the  corps  available  for  a  European 
campaign,  have  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  256  battalions 
of  infantry^  90  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  85  batteries  of  artillery. 
At  the  present  time,  the  infantry  and  artillery  comprise  984 
battalions,  with  547,000  men^  and  395  batteries,  with  1,786  guns. 
In  the  cavalry,  the  numbers  are  still  more  disproportionate*. 
Including  the  Cossacks,  whose  organisation  is  now  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  regular  troops,  it  has  been  calculated  that  Russia. 
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ooald  pat  into  the  field  nearly  170,000  horsemen,  as  compared  with 
less  than  60,000  in  Germany. 

On  both  sides,  therefore,  Germany  is  losing  ground ;  and  losing 
ground,  as  the  advocates  of  the  new  measure  have  pointed  out, 
through  her  hesitation  to  impose  upon  herself  the  excessive  burdens 
which  her  neighbours  have  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  assumed. 
As  regards  personal  service,  the  percentage  of  men  under  arms  in 
Germany  is  slightly  greater  than  in  Bussia,  but  very  much  less  than 
in  France.  The  Bussian  army  comprised  in  1870  1*02  per  cent. ; 
in  1880,  1*06  per  cent.;  in  18i36,  0*92  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
The  French  army  has  meanwhile  risen  from  0*93  per  cent,  in  1870^ 
to  118  per  cent.  1880,  and  1*22  per  cenL  in  1886.  Even  under 
the  new  measure,  the  standing  forces  of  the  German  Empire  will 
not  exceed  one  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

The  financial  burden  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  German 
army  is  also  considerably  less  than  that  of  France,  and  even,  per- 
haps, of  Russia.  The  naval  and  military  expenditure  of  Germany 
amounted  in  1870  to  about  272,000,000M.  (£18,100,000)  ;  in 
1880  CO  400,000,000il/.  (£20,000,000) ;  in  1886  to  446.000,000A/. 
(£22,800,000)  ;  representing  respectively  7*06 A/.,  8*92M.,  and 
9*5SA/.  per  head  of  the  population.  France  spent  at  these  periods 
nearly  £20,000,000,  over  £38,000,000,  and  over  £41,000,000  re- 
spectively, representing  10'83Af.,  20*42Af.,  and  21*67 A/,  per  head 
of  the  population.  The  military  expenditure  of  Bussia  is  some- 
what difficult  to  estimate,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Finland  supports 
her  own  troops,  and  that  the  irregulars  are  maintained  by  a  special 
fund.  Despite  this,  however,  the  Bussian  War  Budget  has  risen 
from  500.000,000il/.  (£26,000,000)  in  1870  to  700,000,000if. 
(£36,000,000)  in  1880,  and  nearly  790,000,000if.  (£39,600,000) 
in  1886.  In  such  a  comparison,  the  proportion  of  the  military 
expenditure  to  the  entire  budget  of  each  State  is  also  of  import- 
ance. In  France,  excluding  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  it 
amounted  to  86*38  per  cent,  in  1880  and  40*46  per  cent,  in  1886 ; 
in  Bussia,  under  the  same  conditions,  it  was  49*47  per  cent,  in  1880 
and  40  per  cent,  in  1886.  Owing  to  the  number  of  small  States 
forming  part  of  the  German  union,  each  enjoying  whole  or  partial 
autonomy  as  regards  naval  and  military  expenditure,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  find  the  percentages  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 
Taking  the  case  of  Prussia,  as  a  fairly  representative  one,  we  find 
that  in  1876  the  naval  and  military  estimates  amounted  to  27*06 
per  cent.,  in  1880  to  2605  per  cent.,  and  in  1886  to  2604  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  kingdom. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  above  calculations  that,  vast 
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as  18  the  borden  already  imposed  upon  the  average  Crerman 
citizeOy  it  is  less  than  ia  Bossia,  and  incomparably  less  than  in 
France.  With  these  figures  before  him,  the  Emperor  in  his 
speech  from  the  throne  contended  that  if  (Germany  wished  to  main- 
tain  her  present  position  in  Enrope,  she  mast  be  prepared  to  make 
personal  and  financial  sacrifices  at  least  eqaal  to  those  of  her 
neighbours ;  and  the  new  Bill,  although  adding  nearly  two  corpt 
darmie  to  the  peace  effective,  will  still  leave  a  decided  advantage 
on  her  side. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  new  Bill,  if  passed,  will  involve  a  per- 
manent  expenditure  of  about  28,000,0001/.  (£1,150,000),  and  an 
extraordinary  expenditure  of  24,000,000Af.  (£1,200,000).  These 
sumsy  however,  do  not  include  the  expenses  incurred  in  providing 
barrack  accommodation  for  the  new  troops  and  enlarging  the  pre- 
sent military  store-houses. 

The  infantry,  at  once  the  cheapest  and  most  valuable  arm  of  the 
service,  will  benefit  principally  by  the  proposed  change.  Five  new 
regiments  (4  Prussian  and  1  Saxon),  besides  15  battalions  (Prus- 
sian), and  1  Jager  (rifle)  battalion  are  to  be  created.  For  purposes 
of  economy  the  15  Prussian  battalions  are  not  to  be  formed  into 
regiments,  but  to  be  added  as  4th  battalions  to  corps  already  existing. 
The  field  artillery  is  to  be  increased  by  24  batteries  (17  Prussian, 
2  Bavarian,  8  Saxon,  and  2  Wiirtemberg),  the  railway  troops  by 
9  companies  (6  Prussian,  1  Bavarian,  1  Saxon,  and  1  Wiirtemberg)^ 
the  pioneers  by  1  company  (Prussian),  the  train  by  14  companies 
(12  Prussian,  1  Saxon,  and  1  Wiirtemberg).  These  changes  will 
also  involve  the  creation  of  2  divisional  staffs,  4  infantry  brigade 
staffs,  and  1  cavalry  brigade  staff.  Those  men  who  may  still  be 
available  after  the  formation  of  the  proposed  regiments,  battalions, 
and  companies  are  to  be  drafted  into  corps  already  existing. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  political  prospect  renders  the  enforcement 
of  the  new  measure  absolutely  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  financial  year— at  least  in  the  opinion  of  its  advocates.  This 
would  be,  of  course,  anticipating  the  expiration  of  the  septennate 
fixed  in  1880  to  conclude  on  81st  March  1888.  Count  von  Moltke, 
in  a  speech  that  attracted  perhaps  more  attention  than  any  other 
delivered  upon  the  subject,  pointed  out  in  a  few  well-chosen  words 
the  extreme  danger  of  delay.  ''  The  whole  of  Europe,"  he  said, 
**  is  bristling  in  armour.  Whether  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  we  find  our  neighbours  fully  armed,  and  armed  in  a 
manner  which  must  in  time  be  insupportable,  even  in  a  rich  ooun* 
try.'*  The  nations  of  Europe,  in  fact,  are  writhing  under  a  system 
from  which  they  can  derive  nothing  but  a  negative  advantage  except 
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in  war ;  and  they  will  inevitably  demand  some  retarn  for  their  per- 
gonal and  pecuniary  sacrifioes  in  the  near  future.  Indeed,  Count 
von  Moltke  almost  hinted  that  the  constant  increase  in  the  arma- 
ments of  her  neighbours  might  eventually  force  Germany  herself 
to  take  the  initiative. 

All  the  speakers  on  the  Government  side  deprecated  the  proposal, 
-supported  by  a  considerable  party  in  the  Beichstag,  of  reducing  the 
term  of  service  with  the  colours  to  two  years,  instead  of  three. 
The  average  period  of  service^  it  was  stated,  is  even  now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  two  years  four  and  a  half  months — consider- 
•ably  less  than  the  term  allotted  for  training  the  armies  of  France 
and  Bussia.  Moreover,  the  numerical  inferiority  of  the  German 
army  imperatively  demands  that  any  disadvantage  in  this  respect 
should  be  compensated  by  the  thorough  military  efficiency  of  every 
individual  composing  it.  The  rapidity  of  modern  campaigns 
renders  it  hopeless  to  expect  that  any  large  number  of  troops  could 
he  trained  during  war. 

That  the  policy  of  Germany  is,  for  the  present,  at  least,  purely 
pacific,  few  but  the  members  of  the  Patriotic  League  can  seriously 
•doubt.  Her  whole  interests  are  centred  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace ;  she  has  absolutely  nothing  to  gain,  and  much  to  lose,  by 
war.  A  protracted  struggle  with  France  at  the  present  moment 
would  paralyse  if  not  ruin  her  rapidly-growing  commerce,  upon 
which  she  relies  to  counterbalance  the  drain  upon  her  resources  at 
iiome,  That,  however,  she  is  prepared  to  defend  her  conquests  and 
maintain  her  present  position  in  Europe,  the  character  of  the  three 
men  who  still  rule  her  councils  is  a  sufficient  guarantee,  if  the  ex- 
plicit utterances  of  von  Moltke  in  his  characteristic  speech  were 
wanting  to  confirm  it.  *'  The  demand,"  he  said,  *'  which  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  meet  is  made  in  order  that  the  peace  of  Europe, 
which  has  been  hitherto  preserved  with  so  much  difficulty,  may 
continue  to  be  maintained.  Should  we  reject  this  Bill,  we  shall 
incur  a  most  serious  responsibility,  perhaps  for  the  misery  of  a 
hostile  invasion.  By  great  sacrifices  we  have  acquired  what  so 
many  Germans  longed  for — the  unity  of  Germany.  May  she  also 
be  united  on  this  question.  The  whole  world  knows  we  intend  to 
make  no  conquests.  •  May  it  also  know  that  we  intend  keeping 
what  we  have,  that  we  are  determined  and  armed  to  do  so." 

Should  General  Boulanger  and  his  colleagues  disregard  these 
'Words  from  a  man  who  never  promises  what  he  does  not  intend  to 
perform,  they  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  most  crushing  and 
lasting  defeat  France  has  ever  suffered. 

18  ♦ 
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By  J.  E.  GosDox-CnaaKG. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

Natal  Pkssohksl. — coni. 

Ws  here  ebewbere  indicated  bow  promotion  by  aauoiitj  should  be 
iegobited«  It  is  disgrncefdl  and  sesndslons  thsft  when  ones  tbe  list 
is  made  oat,  a  Minister  should  hare  it  in  his  power  to  dioooe  as  he 
pleases,  and  to  add  whomerer  he  likes  to  the  list.  There  should 
be  no  middle  eoorse ;  either  the  list  most  be  dcMie  avm  j  vith,  and 
everything  left  to  the  more  or  less  jodicions  decision  of  the 
Minister ;  or  else  the  list  most  be  as  jnst  and  fair  as  possible.  We 
should,  perhaps,  prefer  the  first  altematiTe,  for  the  decision  of  a 
Minister  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  that  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty*  The  Minister  has  only  one  naval  family,  whereas  each 
member  of  the  Board  has  his  own ;  and  as  these  members  have  no 
direct  knowledge  of  the  officers,  similar  to  that  possessed  by  the 
inspectors-general  of  the  army,  who  hare  personally  examined 
them  in  their  regiments,  they  prefer  candidates  connected  with 
their  own  family,  or  with  their  own  firiends,  to  candidates  who  may 
possess  every  merit,  but  whom  they  have  no  means  of  discovering. 
A  sort  of  compact  is  entered  into  by  them  all,  a  sort  of  compromise 
for  their  respective  proUgH. 

But  the  term  of  office  our  Ministers  enjoy  is  too  short  and 
unstable  to  allow  such  an  extent  of  power  to  be  given  up  to  them. 
On  accepting  office,  each  would  have  countless  friends  expecting 
places.  Politics  would  come  in,  and  recommendations  from  sena- 
tors and  deputies  would  ruin  the  system.  We  are,  therefore, 
obliged  to  leave  things  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  in  which  it  can 
do  less  harm  than  might  be  done  by  others. 

But  if  this  is  to  be  the  way  of  things,  the  list  must  be  made 
infallible,  and  the  Minister  must  conform  to  the  precedence  on  the 
list  in  selecting  for  promotion.  The  officer  longest  inscribed  is» 
or  ought  to  be,  the  most  deserving,  and,  therefore,  should  be  pre- 
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ferred  above  others.  If  it  is  thus  in  the  army,  why  should  it  be 
-otherwise  in  the  navy  ?  We  may  add  that  the  present  promotion 
list  is  80  full  that  three  years  might  be  allowed  to  elapse  without 
-adding  new  names  to  it,  and  without  coming  to  an  end  of  those 
already  inscribed. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  a  published  list, 
remodelled  every  year,  and  as  far  as  possible  limited  to  the  number 
of  oflScere  that  may  be  selected  during  the  current  year.  We 
repeat  that  in  the  existing  state  of  things  there  are  lieutenants  who 
have  been  four  years  on  the  list,  and  who  still  await  their  turn. 
These  ofiBoers  should  be  struck  ofip  or  else  given  their  promotion. 
It  is  quite  absurd  that  they  should  be  inscribed  for  any  length  of 
time ;  each  promotion  brings  fresh  disappointment  and  discourage- 
ment to  those  who  are  passed  over.  We  have,  moreover,  explained 
that  from  the  moment  it  is  more  or  less  admitted  that  a  lieutenant 
placed  on  the  list  cannot  be  promoted  unless  he  has  been  inscribed 
for  two  or  three  years,  none  of  the  lieutenants  whose  turn  of 
seniority  ought  to  come  up  during  the  same  period  either  wish 
to  be  placed  on  the  list,  or  have  any  interest  in  being  put  on  it; 
and,  therefore,  they  try  to  show  as  little  activity  as  possible.  We 
should,  therefore,  follow  the  system  adopted  in  the  army,  and,  by 
remodelling  the  list  every  year,  give  it  that  reputation  for  fair 
dealing  which  it  lacks  at  the  present  time. 

According  to  the  description  we  have  given  of  the  duties  of  a 
naval  o£Bcer  **  keeping  the  watch,"  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  within 
reach  of  the  meanest  capacity,  and  requires  no  extra  training. 
Nevertheless,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  the  corps  of  naval  officers  is 
only  recruited  from  young  men  leaving  the  naval  school.  A  few 
-certificated  captains,  promoted  in  consequence  of  some  campaign, 
-complete  the  strength.  The  officers  risen  from  the  ranks,  are  so 
few  in  number  that  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  them.  And  yet,  what 
<sould  be  more  democratic  or  more  natural  than  the  attempt  to 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  officers'  rank  by  our  petty  officers  ? 

The  navy  is  a  sort  of  aristocracy,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  penetrate  through  its  doors ;  no  crack  regiment  is  more  exclu- 
sive, nor  is  there  any  symptom  in  the  army  of  that  from  which  the 
navy  chiefly  snfiPers — obstruction  of  the  inferior  ranks  by  men  all 
showing  the  same  origin,  an  apparently  equal  reputation,  and  the 
same  right  to  promotion.  A  great  many  officers,  on  rising  from 
the  rank  of  subalterns,  and  reaching  that  of  captain,  consider  that 
ihey  have  had  a  most  successful  career,  and,  when  they  are  obliged 
to  retire,  leave  the  army  quite  satisfied.  All  navai  lieutenants 
4»pire  to  become  commanders,  and  think  they  have  not  got  their 
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deserts  unless  they  do.    And,  farther,  if  they  are  obliged  to  redre* 
with  this  rank,  they  feel  that  they  have  failed  in  their  career. 

In  the  army,  the  officers  of  Saint  Cyr  and  the  Polytechnic  School^ 
form  a  picked  set  to  whom  the  higher  steps  seem  to  belong  of  right.. 

In  the  navy,  all  who  have  been  throagh  the  Naval  School,  and 
all  others  as  well,  aspire  to  the  superior  ranks,  so  that  they  all 
hinder  each  other,  and  only  those  succeed  who  possess  interests 
This  condition  of  things  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  in  that  it  is 
manifestly  contrary  to  the  law. 

Although  the  law  of  1882,  regulating  naval  promotion,  and  very 
slightly  modified  since  that  date,  confirmed  the  aristocratic  tradi- 
tions so  heavily  weighing  down  the  navy  at  that  time,  and  at  the^ 
present — ^it  reserved  a  third  of  the  posts,  belonging  to  the  lower 
rank  of  officers,  for  first-class  petty  officers  and  auxiliary  sub- 
lieutenants possessing  certain  qualifications.  But  it  was  practi- 
cally held  of  little  account,  and  it  was  allowed  to  become  a  deal 
letter.  Certificated  captains  may  be  employed  any  time  that  the- 
eomplement  of  half-pay  officers  is  insufficient  for  the  require! 
strength  instead  of  supernumerary  sub-lieutenants,  and  as  super- 
numerary sub-lieutenants  when  they  have  deserved  their  distinc*^ 
tion  by  brilliant  service  or  special  acts  of  bravery.  They  may  even* 
be  at  once  appointed  lieutenants.  But,  in  reality,  those  on  half- 
pay  have  hitherto  been  so  few  in  number,  that  those  selected  Uv 
be  put  on  the  lists  of  the  regular  service  have  always  been  very 
few. 

To  reach  the  rank  of  officer,  the  petty  officers  are  obliged  to  go 
through  an  examination  which  is  all  the  more  difficult  as  it  is- 
scaroely  possible  to  prepare  for  it  at  sea.    Those  who  hope  to  pass^ 
it  must  have  the  luck  of  spending  some  time  on  land,  and  they 
must  likewise  have  saved  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  instruction 
in  the  required  technical  knowledge.  We  thus  see  that  the  promises- 
held  out  by  the  law  are  a  mere  snare  and  delusion.     Good  faitb> 
and  justice  equally  require  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  this  abuse 
The  War  Department  has  instituted  schools  for  non-commissioned 
officers;  the  Navy  should  do  the  same.     The  hydrographio  schools^ 
in  the  ports,  which  turn  out  certificated  captains,  are  insufficient 
because  the  petty  officers  cannot  make  use  of  them,  and  because- 
they  are  not  thought  to  be  qualified  to  prepare  for  the  rank  oC 
officer. 

Special  schools  are  needed  on  board  ships,  and  in  the  divisions* 
of  the  fleet.     There  would  be  no  lack  of  subjects,  and  doubtless* 
men  would  be  found  among  the  best  of  the  petty  officers  who  would 
be  quite  equal  to  taking  their  turn  at  watch-keeping,  even  suppos- 
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ing  that  they  were  only  promoted  at  thirty  or  thirtyfiye  years  old. 
Some  of  them  might  even  rise  higher*  It  would  be  a  question  of 
activity  and  intelligenoe.  The  navy  would  thus  cease  to  be  an 
exclusive  body,  jealous,  narrow^  anti-democratic.  It  would  be 
recruited  from  two  forces,  the  Naval  School,  and  the  School  for 
Petty  OflBcers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  di£Bcult  to  comprehend  why  the  students 
from  the  polytechnic  schools  should  obtain  admission.  They  have 
no  sort  of  right  to  it,  beyond  that  which  they  arrogate  to  themselves 
and  which  is  so  unjustly  granted  to  them — ^the  right  to  enter  every 
civil  and  military  profession,  as  if  they  were  fit  for  everything,  and 
nothing  came  amiss  to  them*  To  crown  these  reforms  in  the  /^«r-» 
sonnet,  and  to  make  them  practicable,  to  constitute  a  navy  phy« 
sically  and  morally  worthy  of  its  mission^  we  ought  still  more 
emphatically  to  lower  the  standard  of  age  for  retirement. 

The  limit  of  age  for  a  vice-admiral  is  at  present  sixty-five  years ; 
for  a  rear-admiral  sixty-two  ;  for  a  captain  sixty  years;  for  a  com- 
mander fifty-eight;  and  for  a  lieutenant  fifty-three  years.  It  is 
far  too  prolonged  in  all  ranks,  taking  into  consideration  the  wear 
and  tear  of  mind  and  body  engendered  by  a  life  spent  at  sea.  To 
establish  this  fact  will  be  the  hardest  task  of  all.  We  should  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  single  admiral  owning  enough  energy  to  admit 
that  he  has  ceaspd  to  possess  any.  In  reforming  the  limit  for 
age,  it  will  be  necessary  to  interfere  with  personal  interests,  and 
these  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  difficult  to  reconcile. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to  hesitate.  In  theory 
no  officer  should  be  on  active  service  in  the  navy  after  sixty  years 
of  age.  What  can  be  expected  of  a  lieutenant  at  fifty-three  years 
of  age,  and  of  what  use  can  he  possibly  be  ?  With  all  indulgence, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  refrain  from  admitting  that  the  limits 
of  age  should  be  reduced  by  three  years  in  all  ranks.  This  would, 
again,  be  an  excellent  means  of  hindering  officers  stagnating  as 
subalterns.  If  we  think  of  the  energy  required  by  a  naval  officer 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission ;  if,  above  all,  we  think  of  the 
energy  he  will  require  to  possess  in  the  future,  when  naval  art  will 
have  been  revolutionised  by  the  terrible  weapons  which  are  only 
now  beginning  to  make  their  appearance,  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  no  career  can  exact  greater  or  more  varied  qualifications. 
Body  and  mind  must  be  exceptionally  fitted  for  such  a  responsi- 
bility. In  the  navy,  where  it  is  necessary  to  be  strong  as  well  as 
worthy,  youth  and  health  are  advantages,  the  lack  of  which  nothing 
can  replace. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Serviob  Afloat. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  drawn  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
hardships  and  obligations  of  a  naval  officer,  but  we  did  not  touch 
npon  the  entire  change  we  consider  to  be  impending  in  regard  both 
to  our  personnel  and  matirieL  We  have  endeavoured  faithfully 
to  depict  the  existing  state  of  things,  so  that  we  may  more  clearly 
realise  what  is  in  store  for  us.  One  of  the  happiest  and  most 
fertile  results  of  the  abolition  of  the  great  fighting  unities  of  the 
few  but  giant  ironclads  of  the  present  day,  will  be  to  multiply 
commands  almost  ad  infinitum^  and  to  give  our  officers  an  early 
chance  of  developing  those  qualities  of  originality,  intelligence,  and 
courage  which  characterise,  or  rather  which  ought  to  characterise, 
the  navy. 

Admiral  Aube  has  described  the  navy  as  "  the  science  of  accepted 
and  fulfilled  responsibilities."  Now  we  have  seen  that  it  is  very 
far  from  fulfilling  this  description.  The  navy  seems  at  present  to 
be  the  science  of  irresponsibility.  Each  tries  to  avoid  any  task 
likely  to  compromise ;  each  keeps  in  the  background  the  moment 
anything  important  has  to  be  decided,  or  personal  judgment  used 
requiring  boldness  of  conception,  followed  by  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion, such  as  formerly  might  have  been  considered  the  leading 
characteristic  of  our  sailors.  To  the  generation  formed  by  sailing 
vessels,  by  its  long  cruises,  its  incessant  fatigues,  its  perpetual 
struggle  against  the  elements  let  loose  by  nature,  by  its  constant 
perils,  a  new  generation  has  succeeded ;  and  being  accustomed  to 
steam  navigation,  with  its  almost  mathematical  regularity,  on  fine, 
commodious,  and  solid  ships,  it  has  lost  all  the  remarkable  and 
admirable  qualities  of  its  predecessor. 

We  have  described  the  wearisome  and  deteriorating  work  it  is 
obliged  to  fulfil  until  it  reaches  the  age  when  physical  and  moral 
force  fail,  and  the  hour  of  inevitable  decrepitude  strikes.  We 
predict,  and  firmly  believe  that  a  revolution  will  take  place  in 
the  navy  of  the  future.  Watch-keeping  will  become  less  and  less 
important,  as  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage,  requiring  a  considerable 
staff,  will  themseves  become  fewer  and  fewer. 

Lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants  will,  on  the  other  hand,  revive 
the  traditions  of  a  former  generation  of  sailors  ;  and  not  only  will 
the  handling  of  our  torpedo-boats  and  gun-boats  fall  to  their  share 
at  an  early  age,  and  give  their  powers  of  common-sense  full  exer- 
cise, but  they  will  also  have  to  give  proof  of  energy  and  decision 
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at  an  age  when,  at  present,  they  have  only  passively  to  submit  to 
^lisoipline.  They  will  revive  the  traditions  of  the  good  old  times, 
made  familiar  by  legends,  telling  of  those  sailors  whose  brilliant 
campaigns  have  made  some  of  the  most  splendid  pages  of  our 
history. 

NeiJbher  can  another  axiom  advanced  by  Admiral  Aube,  that  **  a 
bailor  is  formed  at  sea,  and  only  at  sea,"  be  any  longer  applied 
to  the  existing  state  of  things.  As  going  to  sea  is  monotonous, 
each  one  avoids  it  as  much  as  he  can,  and  if  he  goes  he  learns 
next  to  nothiug. 

We  may,  for  instance,  assert  that  the  evolutionary  squadron, 
the  object  of  which  ought  to  be  to  form  lieutenants,  does  not  in 
any  way  develop  the  courage  or  intelligence  of  its  officers.  It  is 
impossible  that  anyone  should  learn  anything  whatsoever  from 
going  in  and  out  of  a  few  easy  harbours,  a  few  exercises  in  tactics 
consisting  in  forming  line  ahead,  or  line  abreast,  or  line  of  bearing; 
or  from  gnn  practice  where  each  ship  fires  in  succession  at  the  same 
target,  and  where  the  last  ship  finds  herself  blinded  by  the  smoke, 
and,  being  unable  to  distinguish  anything,  fires  at  haphazard. 

Farther  on  we  shall  see  that  distant  stations  are  no  better 
schools  for  seamanship  or  for  the  art  of  war.  There  is,  moreover, 
manifest  favouritism  in  the  selection  of  officers  for  sea-service.  It 
must  not  be  imagined  that  every  officer  has  an  equal  chance 
of  a  good  appointment,  or  that  they  all  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  the  scientific  and  professional  value  needed 
for  promotion.  The  system  of  appointments  for  sea-service  is 
most  arbitrary.  The  officers  are  distributed  among  the  five  ports, 
which  each  have  their  own  roster  for  sea-service.  The  result  is 
that  those  belonging  to  the  ports  that  have  more  frequent  and  ad- 
wantageous  appointments  in  their  gift,  have  at  once  a  better  start. 

For  instance,  an  officer  attached  to  the  Toulon  division  most 
likely  would  be  sent  to  the  Levant  or  to  the  Far  East ;  another, 
attached  to  Bochefort,  might  be  perpetually  condemned  to  the  most 
oinhealthy  stations  in  Africa,  the  Senegal,  or  the  Gaboon. 

The  want  of  a  general  roster  for  sea-service  has  long  been  felt; 
and  it  is  scandalous  that  such  a  legitimate  measure  has  not  hitherto 
been  passed.  Not  only  should  there  be  a  general  roster,  but  it 
should,  further,  be  bond  Jide.  Now  at  the  present  moment  it  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Officers  for  sea-service  are  chosen  by  selec- 
tion, and  not  by  rotation ;  this  means  that  the  more  favoured  are 
the  sons,  relatives,  and  friends  of  admirals,  and  are  selected  for  the 
tbest  appointments,  whilst  ordinary  mortals  must  put  up  with  the 
ivorst. 
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The  right  to  sea-service  has  been  rendered  unequal  by  creating^ 
specialilies  for  the  officers^  jnst  as  there  are  specialities  for  the 
sailorsy  torpedo*boat  officers,  gunners,  riflemen,  &o.  Nothing  could 
be  better  if  everybody  had  the  same  facilities  given  them  for  aequir<» 
ing  one  or  more  of  these  specialities.  But  the  Minister  of  Marine 
has  the  right  to  select  the  officers  who  shall  attend  the  schools, 
and  many  can  never  get  into  them  at  all.  When  the  staff  of  a 
vessel  is  being  organised,  the  captain  chooses  his  second  officer 
according  to  his  own  liking ;  then  comes  a  selected  officer.  As 
there  must  naturally  be  an  officer  for  each  speciality,  those  who 
are  certificated,  of  course,  obtain  the  preference.  There  remains  but 
one  post  for  the  ordinary  officer ;  it  is  that  of  "  officer  of  the 
broom,"  as  it  is  called  on  board  ship,  so  as  to  indicate  how 
humble  is  his  position  and  how  common  are  his  duties. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  admirals  choose  their  flag^ 
captains  and  the  whole  of  their  staff.  This  is  a  deplorable  system*. 
All  these  selections  only  exist  in  order  that  officers  may  do  each 
other  mutual  favours,  and  thus  obtain  patronage.  A  captain 
takes  the  relation  of  an  admiral  as  second  officer  or  as  selected 
officer,  so  as  to  secure  the  good  graces  of  the  former.  Favouritism 
always  comes  before  the  interests  of  the  service. 

Does  a  colonel  in  the  army  select  his  lieutenant-colonel,  or  a 
major  his  captains  ?  There  is  no  sort  of  reason  why  the  same 
system  should  not  be  followed  in  the  navy  as  in  the  army.  The- 
officers  should  go  to  sea  in  regular  succession ;  not  according  to- 
the  caprice  of  the  authorities.  Those  to  whom  a  disagreeable 
appointment  falls  must  make  the  best  of  it.  It  very  often  hap- 
pens that  those  who  have  to  face  this  disagreeable  prospect  find 
some  means  or  other  of  remaining  at  home,  and  very  shortly  after 
they  are  selected  for  some  first-rate  appointment.  Now  this  is  a 
regular  scandal.  Any  officer  refusing  an  appointment  in  his  proper 
turn  should  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  and  should  even  be- 
deprived  of  his  rights  by  such  conduct. 

The  same  occurs  when  a  command  is  in  question.  The  Minister 
bestows  it  arbitrarily,  and  is  responsible  to  no  one  for  his  decision.. 
We  have  only  to  turn  over  the  naval  Annuaire  to  prove  that  the- 
greater  part  of  the  commands  devolve  on  members  of  leading  navak 
families. 

Democracy  has  not  invaded  the  navy.  On  the  contrary,  privi- 
leges are  jealously  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  as  in  a  most 
exclusive  caste. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  that  it  would  be  easy  unerringly 
to  point  out  those  on  the  list  of  the  students  admitted  to  the  iiavid 
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sobooly  who  without  any  personal  merit  would  reach  the  rank  or 
admiral,  and  those  who  would  not,  unless  under  exceptional  cir« 
cumstanoes,  even  were  they  excellent  officers.    The  brilliant  ap« 
pointmentSi  the  showy  commands,  are  all  for  the  former ;  conscious- 
worth    is  the   share  of   the   others — and   this,   according  to  La^^ 
Bochefoacauld,  is  of  no  use  unless  Fortune  brings  it  into  notice. 

The  creation  of  specialities,  as  we  have  already  observed,  has- 
had  a  bad  effect  on  the  general  situation  of  an  officer.  Formerly 
the  very  fact  of  being  one  meant  that  he  was  fit  for  every  duty 
in  the  service.  There  was  one  list  only  for  all  the  four  ports,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  officer  selected  by  the  captain,  the 
staff  of  every  ship  commissioned  for  sea-service  was  taken  from  this^ 
list. 

According  to  the  regulations,  the  senior  watch-keeping  officer- 
had  charge  of  the  guns,  the  lower  deck  battery,  and  even  that  of 
the  upper  deck.    The  captain  then  selected  the  navigating  officer; 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  landing  party ;  in  a  word,  the  officer- 
for  each  separate  duty  and  branch  of  the  service.     If  any  proved 
incapable  of  any  particular  duty,  a  note  was  made  against  him, . 
and  this  note  followed  him  everywhere,  often  exercising  a  decisive 
influence  on  his  career. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case.     Seeing  the  diversity  and  intricacy 
of  maritime  engines,  a  certain  number  of  technical  schools  have^ 
been  instituted  for  each  branch  of  naval  science,  and  a  certain 
number  of  officers,  selected  every  year  by  the  Minister,  are  sent  to- 
them.     These  are  the  gunnery  school,  established  in  the  harbour 
of  the  Hy^res  islands,  the  Souverain  and  its  tenders,  the  torpedo* 
school  at  Boyardville  in  the  lie  d^Ol^ron,  the  school  of  musketry* 
at  Lorient,  the  astronomical  school  at  the  Montsouris  observatory^ 
and,  lastly,  the  gymnastic  school  at  Joinville-le-Pont.     After  pass* 
ing  the   usual   examinations,  the  officers  receive  a  certificate  of 
special    capacity,   which    gives   them    special   advantages.    They- 
embark  as  officers  superintending  torpedoes,  gunnery,  musketry,  &o., 
and  take  the  direction  of  these  various  branches  of  the  service. 

The  speciality  of  officers  in  charge  of  the  engines  already  oonsti* 
tnted  by  the  creation  of  various  ranks  for  the  chief  engineers,  and 
likely  to  be  developed  more  and  more  by  increasing  our  strength, 
completes  the  series  of  special  officers  in  the  navy.     We  are  far^ 
from  finding  fault  with  this  organisation  ;  in  itself  it  is  excellent. 
The  schools  supply  a  real  want,  and  are  of  incontestable  utility*. 
Nevertheless,  the  development  of  specialities  breaks  up  the  unity 
of  the  naval  corps,  and  manifestly  violates  justice.    An  officer  can,, 
and  ought  to  possess,  as  in  olden  times,  a  thorough  knowledge 
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*of  the  scientifio  branches  of  his  profession.  Without  this  he  can 
never  be  fit  to  command.  They  almost  all  have  the  same  starting 
pointy  and  go  on  board  the  Borda  ;  therefore,  the  equality  existing 
^at  the  outset  of  their  career  should  be  maintained  in  the  sequeU 
As  no  competition  is  required  for  admission  to  the  schools,  there 
is  no  reason  that  one  should  be  admitted  in  preference  to  another. 
Everyone  ought,  at  least,  to  have  the  option  given  him.  Should 
this  system  prove  impracticable,  selection  might  then  find  some 
Justification,  but  at  present  it  clearly  weakens  the  whole  corps. 

But  it  is  not  impracticable.  Various  plans  have  been  suggested 
ifor  placing  each  speciality  within  reach  of  every  officer.  It  was 
'proposed  to  unite  all  the  special  schools  in  one  principal  naval 
college,  just  as  we  have  one  principal  military  college.  Perhaps 
this  would  be  a  good  plan.  Whether  it  were  or  not,  there  are  even 
>now  officers  who  are  acquainted  with  several  specialities ;  we  may, 
^therefore,  consider  the  plan  feasible^  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
adopt  it. 

It  would  only  be  necessary  to  arrange  the  turns  for  going  to  sea 
•and  for  returning  to  shore  in  such  a  way  that  each  officer  should 
'be  able  to  go  through  the  courses  at  one  or  more  of  the  schools, 
•and  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  years  he  should  have, 
followed  those  of  all  the  schools.  These  courses  of  instruction 
could  very  easily  be  condensed  into  a  few  months. 

As  fast  as  the  torpedo  improvements  take  place,  so  much  the 

simpler  does  it   become,  and   easier  to   understand.     The   same 

•obtains  with  reference  to  our  guns ;  it  would  be  much  easier  to 

Ibecome  conversant  with  them  if,  as  we  could  wish,  the  navy  were 

^content  only  to  use  the  14-cms.  gun.     In  a  very  short  time,  those 

who  had  qualified  would  gain  the  two  certificates  which,  now-a- 

tdays,  are  particularly  indispensable,  that  of  gunner  and  torpedo- 

oifficer.     The  others  could  be  gained  with  still  greater  ease,  and 

when   each   had   acquired  all  the  different  specialities,  the  latter 

would  virtually  cease  to  be  specialities,  as  they  would  be  common 

'to  everyone.     The  navy  of  the  present  would  then  resemble  the 

navy  of  the  past.     The  corps  of  officers  would  be  increased  in 

value.     General  progress  would  set  in,  and  those  differences  in 

•education  would   cease    to  exist  which    at  present    give  rise  to 

serious  jealousies,  and  serve  as  a  pretext  for  the  most  flagrant 

iavouritism. 

2. 

We  have  quoted  Admiral  Aube's  opinion  that  a  sailor  can  only 
ibe  trained  at  sea.  The  sea  is  the  great  school  for  naval  officers* 
We  must  now  examine  the  working  of  the  measures  intended  to 
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secure  their  instraction  in  the  present  state  of  onr  naval  organi-^ 
sation.  Onr  active  fleet,  in  which  our  oOSoers  spend  their  time- 
at  sea,  and  receive  the  instruction  necessary  and  indispensable  to- 
their  complete  development,  may  be  divided  into  three  easily-defined 
categories  :  these  are  the  vessels  at  naval  stations  in  far-off  lands  ^ 
transport  ships;  and»  lastly,  the  evolutionary  squadron:  threo^ 
services  filling,  or  supposed  to  fill,  three  chief  necessities.  These 
three  essentially  different  services  constitute  our  professional 
schools. 

Let  us  examine  their  value  from  this  particular  aspect ;  and,  to^ 
start  with,  we  shall  set  aside  the  transport  ships,  because  we  con-- 
sider  that  far  the  best  thing  the  navy  could  do  would  be  to  get  rid 
of  them.  We,  of  course,  mean  the  transports  reserved  to  carry 
troops  to  our  colonies,  and  the  provisions  required  for  them ;  we^ 
have  already  said  that  we  should  retain  transports  to  accompany 
and  escort  our  torpedo-boats  and  onr  gun-boats.  But  our  present 
immense  fleet  of  transports  costs  an  immense  sum,  absorbs  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  personnel,  and  is  of  no  more  use  in 
educating  our  officers  or  seamen,  than  ordinary  steamers  are. 

It  has  often  been  proposed,  with  great  justice,  that  the  navy 
should  be  set  free  from  a  charge  so  unsuitably  and  so  uselessly 
absorbing  its  energy  and  its  resources.  Would  it  not  be  un- 
doubtedly more  simple,  and  far  more  economical,  to  make  this  over 
to  the  merchant  service  ?  It  would  do  the  work  thoroughly,  and 
it  would,  moreover,  give  it  a  legitimate  profit. 

We  have  indicated  our  lamentable  lack  .of  officers  during  the- 
Chinese  War.  Our  transport  fleet  was  chiefly  to  blame  for  this*. 
At  that  time  it  included  (of  course,  we  do  not  speak  of  armed 
vessels)  eight  transports  of  the  Annamite  type,  each  having  one 
commander  and  four  lieutenants  (the  regulation  number  would  be 
five) ;  three  transports  of  the  Tarn  type,  whose  staff  included  one 
commander,  one  lieutenant,  and  three  sub-lieutenants  (instead  of 
four) ;  five  transports  of  the  Finisierre  type,  with  the  same  staff 
as  the  transports  similar  to  the  Tarn ;  one  transport  of  a  particular 
pattern,  the  European,  having  the  same  number  of  officers.  Thus 
the  17  great  transports  absorbed  17  commanders,  82  lieutenants, 
and  27  sub-lieutenants,  and  these  might  have  armed  17  cruisers 
or  look-out  ships  for  the  fleet  if  we  had  had  them. 

We  must  add  seven  more  provision  transports  to  those  we  have- 
enumerated  (the  Caravane,  Biivre,  Arrtige,  &c.),  each  having  a 
lieutenant  in  command,  and  another  second  in  command.  These 
fourteen  officers  could,  in  like  manner,  have  been  better  employed* 
We  should  add  despatch-transports  fairly  well  armed,  but  possessed 
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-of  such  inferior  speed  that  they  can  hardly  be  reckoned  as  men-of* 
war. 

The  vessels  which  were  formerly  called  station  transports,  some 
commanded  by  a  lieutenant,  and  others  by  a  commander,  had  a 
lieutenant  second  in  command,  and  three  sub-lieutenants  as  o£Bcers 
x)f  the  watch*  So  we  again  have  50  officers  that  might  have  been 
better  employed.  If  we  add  them  all  up,  we  obtain  a  total  of  169 
ioaval  officers  condemned  to  subordinate  duty*  A  chartered  steamer 
would  do  as  well  as  a  transport,  and  were  the  former  to  be  sunk 
Jby  a  hostile  torpedo-boat  or  gun-boat  it  might  be  a  misfortune ; 
whereas,  were  the  same  to  happen  to  the  transport — as  would  be 
very  likely^  considering  her  undefended  condition,  her  moderate 
fipeed,  and  her  insufficient  armament — it  would  be  a  humiliation 
.as  well  as  a  misfortune.  We  should  out  and  out  have  lost  a  vessel 
•distinctly  carrying  the  pennant  of  a  man-of-war. 

We  have  not  alluded  to  the  old  ships  employed  in  transporting 
4;onvicts  to  New  Caledonia*  These  (there  are  two  constantly 
armed)  are  commanded  by  a  captain,  with  a  commander  as  his 
second  officer,  five  lieutenants,  and  five  sub-lieutenants.  They  are, 
4n  fact,  considered  a  training  school*  Surely  it  would  be  better, 
•even  if  gradually,  to  replace  all  these  transports  by  merchant 
vessels,  which  could,  if  required,  and  according  to  the  nature  of 
•their  mission,  have  a  naval  lieutenant,  or  a  doctor  or  agent, 
attached  to  them  as  Government  agent.  Those  detailed  for  carry- 
ing the  convicts  might,  further,  be  provided  with  a  crew  of  trained 
znen. 

We  should  thus  restore  the  fighting  element  to  our  officers,  and 
^his  is  their  real  work.  It  would  set  them  free  from  enervating 
and  insignificant  duties.  These  may  be  very  instructive  in  time 
of  peace,  but  they  are  almost  humiliating  in  time  of  war*  Accord- 
ing to  a  saying  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  they  con- 
demn their  victims  to  be  nothing  but  the  maritime  following  of 
the  army* 

The  necessity  for  reform  in  this  direction  is  no  new  thing.  As 
long  ago  as  1865  the  Prince  de  Joinville  wrote  : — 

Once  for  all,  the  hatj  should  discontiniia  transport  serrice.  It  wUl  rain  it,  and 
we  haye  come  to  this  conclusion  after  giving  it  the  fullest  considerationi  it  wiU  rain 
It  if  this  continues  to  be  imposed  upon  it.  The  extent  and  continuity  of  this 
seryice  dunng  the  Orimean,  Italian,  and  Mezioan  wars  are,  perhapsi  answerable  for 
4he  distaste  and  general  falliiig-o£F  to  be  noticed  in  our  naval  officers. 

No  order  or  discipline  are  possible  on  board  a  transport.  After  straggling  to 
maintain  them  for  a  few  days,  it  is  given  up  in  despair.  The  crew  lives  in  a  sort  of 
liopeless  confusion  and  helter-skelter ;  even  the  officer  becomes  infected,  and  forgets 
the  severe  and  salutaiy  lessons  that  he  learnt  on  board  a  man-of-war.  Later  on  he 
Xakes  the  irregular  habits  acquired  on  board  the  transport  back  to  the  man-of-war. 
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As  the  former  filla  such  an  important  place  in  the  life  at  sea,  habits  acquired  npon 
it  necessarily  obtain  the  mastery,  and  the  officer,  haying  lost  all  taste  for  discipline, 
no  longer  sets  the  example  in  it. 

Let  us  say  frankly  what  is  the  case :  the  soldiers  and  their  leaders  consider  the 
transport  as  a  sort  of  inn.  The  naval  officer  is  the  innkeeper,  paid  to  look  after 
them.  Thus  he  is  often  placed  in  the  most  unpleasant  and  humiliating  situation  in 
relation  to  his  comrades  in  arms.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  general  relations  between 
the  army  and  navy  should  be  somewhat  afiFected  by  this  ?  From  whateyer  side  of 
the  question  it  may  be  viewed,  nothing  but  disagreeables  can  result  when  a  nation 
burdens  the  navy  with  transport  service. 

The  Ehiglish  gave  up  doing  this  many  years  ago.  They  had  preceded  us  in  the 
practice,  and  had  gained  great  experience  on  the  subject  in  the  Peninsular  War,  as 
well  as  in  India  and  America.  At  the  present  date  they  have,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
troopships  like  the  Himalaya,  They  use  them  because  they  happen  to  have  them, 
imd,  moreover,  they  are  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  to  their  immense  fleet.  Their  ac- 
knowledged rule  is  never  to  employ  a  man-of-war  on  any  duty  that  will  demoralise 
the  crew,  humiliate  the  officer,  injure  the  discipline,  and  consequently  the  intrinsic 
value  as  well  as  the  reputation  of  the  navy. 

The  Americans  make  the  same  rule.  The  Turks  alone  cram  their  soldiers  on 
board  their  men-of-war  in  the  same  way  as  we  do.  I  doubt  whether  we  should 
take  them  as  our  models. 

Taking  our  vast  armies  into  consideration,  and  the  limited  resources  of  our  mer- 
chant service,  it  might  be  permissible,  at  a  time  of  great  pressure  and  difficulty,  if 
the  sea  were  clear,  and  if  the  temporary  encumbrance  were  of  no  inconvenience,  to 
•employ  the  navy  to  transport  a  considerable  body  of  troops ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
this  duty,  and  the  subsequent  coming  and  going,  should  devolve  on  the  merchant 
service,  or  on  a  special  transport  service  to  which  its  officers  and  crew  would 
permanently  belong.* 

Personally  I  should  prefer  applying  to  the  merchant  services,  and  to  the  steam- 
ship companies  already  in  existence.  They  should  have  a  certain  number  of  supple- 
mentary vessels,  which  the  Qovemment  could  charter  by  paying  well  for  them. 
When  unoccupied,  or  on  a  return,  these  vessels  might  give  themselves  up  to  com- 
mercial operations.  This  would  be  a  powerful  means  of  fnrthermg  the  develop- 
jnent  of  the  service  of  merchant-steamers  destined  to  replace  the  **  old  merchant 
-eraft,"t  and  this  cannot  be  sufficiently  encouraged. 

For  unforeseen  emergencies,  the  State  would  do  well  to  keep  a  reserve  of  the  big 
transports  it  possesses  at  present,  and  which  it  would  lend  to  the  companies  when 
it  were  a  case  of  carrying  horses  or  artillery ;  but  this  part  taken  by  the  State  in  this 
Important  branch  of  our  military  service  would  be  quite  exceptional.  As  a  rule,  it 
irould  depend  entirely  on  the  merchant  service  for  moving  the  troops  and 
mat&iel. 

If  it  were  decided  to  make  this  alteration  in  our  naval  organisation,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  would  remedy  one  of  the  causes  of  moral  deterioration  that  have 
^affected  our  officers.} 

*  The  Prince  de  JoinviUe  spoke  from  the  experience  gained  in  the  Crimean, 
Italian,  and  Mexican  wars,  with  reference  to  the  transport  of  an  army  to  a  hostile 
•country.    We  have  already  shown  that  this  will  in  future  be  impossible.     Hence- 
forward it  will  only  be  a  question  of  carrying  troops  to  a  distance,  to  the  colonies,  or 
to  a  country  like  Ohina,  where  the  principles  of  naval  warfare  are  xmknown.     Only 
^he  «  coming  and  going  **  spoken  of  by  the  Prince  de  JoinviUe  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered.   His  argument  is  still  more  to  the  point  in  the  existing  state  of  things, 
-and  for  this  reason  we  have  quoted  it. 
t  WrHten  in  1865. 
}  Etudts  8ur  la  marine  $t  BidU  d$  guerre,  by  M.  le  Prince  de  JoinviUe. 
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No  one  will  be  surprised,  after  reading  the  opinions  we  have- 
already  advocated  as  to  the  impossibility  of  convoying  an  army  by 
sea,  in  the  present  day,  to  the  theatre  of  a  European  war,  if  we 
entirely  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  To- 
carry  the  more  or  less  numerous  body  of  troops  necessary  to 
colonial  expeditions,  the  merchant  service  is  sufficient :  it  was  em-^ 
ployed  in  Tunis,  Tonquin,  China ;  it  ought  to  be  employed  every- 
where, and  still  more  exclusively. 

By  suppressing  our  naval  transports  we  effect  considerable 
economy  in  our  constructions,  and  get  the  proper  use  of  Aper' 
sonnel,  diverted  to  a  service  for  which  it  was  never  intended.* 

We  are  thus  left  with  only  two  schools  in  which  our  sailors  can- 
complete  their  education  in  seamanship,  even  as  regards  the- 
modem  sea-going  engines,  by  getting  accustomed  to  the  sea,  by 
studying  the  eventualities  of  the  weather,  of  the  shipwrecks  and 
the  tempests  they  continuously  meet  with  in  their  chequered! 
career,  by  acquainting  themselves  with  the  geography  of  the  coasts,, 
the  resources  of  the  harbours,  ports,  and  different  countries,  in  a 
word^  with  everything  necessary  to  that  war  of  chase  we  have 
suggested  to  be  the  future  system  of  warfare.* 

The  prolonged  fatigue  of  the  voyages  with  their  varied  expe- 
riences are  as  necessary  to  the  sailor  as  a  knowledge  of  tho 
weapons  of  war.  They  alone  can  give  him  the  calm  determination 
and  accurate  judgment,  without  which  he  would  feel  powerless  and 
unnerved  in  the  great  day  of  battle. 

Now,  do  the  distant  stations  and  the  evolutionary  squadron  fulfil 
this  requirement,  as  they  certainly  did  in  the  bygone  days  of 
sailing  vessels  ?  This  has  often  been  questioned,  and,  we  think, 
with  reason.  Let  us  set  aside  the  evolutionary  squadron  for  the 
moment;  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  distant  stations,  and  let 
us  see  whether  they  add  to  the  education  of  our  officers  and  our 
crews,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  they  do  not  greatly  hinder  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  French  colonial  enterprise 
seemed  to  have  for  ever  died  out ;  there  were,  at  that  time,  no 
younger  sons  obliged  to  fly  the  mother  country  and  seek  their 
fortunes  in  new  countries;  three  millions  of  men  had  fallen  on  the 
European  battle-fields,  mowed  down  as  much  by  victory  as  by 
defeat ;  our  colonies  had  been  the  ransom  of  our  disasters ;  we  had 

*  Considerable  saving  would  be  effected  in  the  transport  of  mat&iel  or  persoMul 
by  the  merchant  service.  To  cite  an  example :  a  transport  of  the  MoselU  type, 
carrying  mat&iel  for  Madagascar,  costs  such  a  sum  in  coal  and  armament,  that  from 
Toulon  to  that  colony  the  carriage  of  every  ton  amounts  to  the  price  of  180  francs.. 
Any  private  company  vrould  undertake  it  at  half  the  cost. 
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handed  them  over  to  the  oonqaeror ;  and  although  entire  with- 
drawal was  not  as  yet  spoken  of,  we  were,  for  the  moment,  content 
to  keep  within  our  frontiers  without  any  other  prospect  than  that 
of  living  distrustfully  amidst  our  enemies,  and  perpetually  obliged 
to  restrain  our  ambition* 

Nevertheless,  absolute  retirement  is  so  difficult  to  a  great  and 
rich  nation  like  France,  that  in  the  very  first  years  of  the  Bestora* 
tion  a  certain  set  of  our  compatriots,  established  in  far-off  coun- 
tries, resumed  the  traditions  of  exterior  expansion,  with  more  or 
less  success,  for  our  commerce  and  trade.  Certainly  no  comparison 
could  be  made  between  this  small  band  of  prudent  and  courageous 
men,  and  the  immense  stream  of  English  emigration  covering  the 
world  with  its  successive  invasions.  Nevertheless,  small  though 
it  was,  this  chosen  band  of  Frenchmen,  perpetuating  their  here- 
ditary genius  for  colonisation,  was  worthy  of  being  protected  from 
governments  successively  plunged  in  savagery  or  complete  anarchy. 

We  have  heard  of  the  long  and  bloody  revolutions  which  fol- 
lowed the  proclamation  of  national  independence  throughout 
Spanish  America.  To  preserve  the  life  and  fortunes  of  our  country- 
men from  this  reaction,  our  diplomatic  agents  in  these  unquiet 
regions  had  always  to  be  armed,  and  ready  with  observations, 
advice,  and  threatened  action.  They  were,  in  truth,  something 
more  than  ordinary  diplomatic  servants ;  they  were  what  our  con- 
suls in  the  East  had  been  for  centuries  in  the  Mussulman  country  ; 
they  were  the  representatives  of  the  Government  of  their  own 
country,  and  their  authority  had  to  be  supported  and  sanctioned 
by  a  naval  force.  This  force  consisted  of  the  fleet  on  the  neigh- 
bouring naval  station,  and  was  generally  sufficient.  They  had  the 
right  to  call  upon  its  services,  with  this  reservation,  that,  when  the 
oommander-in-chief  responded  to  their  requisition,  he  should  share 
the  responsibility  as  a  guarantee  that  the  national  flag  was  justi- 
fiably employed. 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  "  July  "  monarchy,  terminating  in 
the  deposition  of  the  Dictator  Rosas,  included  the  history  of  our 
prolonged  struggles  in  La  Plata,  and  concentrated  the  general 
action  of  naval  Powers  beyond  the  confines  of  Europe.  It  explained 
and  justified  the  division  of  responsibility,  which,  although  it  had 
great  advantages,  had  also  great  drawbacks ;  especially  when  the 
combined  action  of  its  two  representatives  plunged  a  European 
nation  into  a  war  without  being  able  exactly  to  trace  its  origin  (as 
it  too  often  proceeded  from  individual  interests),  or  to  foresee  the 
consequences,  as  these  depended  on  the  chances  of  war  and  of 
politics. 
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However,  this  situation  was  likely  to  occur  in  the  days  of 
sailing  fleets.  Communications  with  the  countries  of  which  we 
speak  was  hoth  difficult  and  uncertain.  Seeing  that  to  reach  the 
nearest  of  them,  the  region  beyond  Gape  Horn,  a  vessel  took  five 
or  six  months  to  make  the  double  journey,  what  Government  could, 
at  such  distances,  direct  the  action  of  its  agents  ?  A  general 
programme  was  traced  out  for  the  ministers  and  the  admirals,  a 
general  aim  was  suggested  to  them  ;  but  everything  else  had  neces- 
sarily to  be  left  to  their  judgment  and  patriotism.  Therefore 
everything  depended  on  the  choice  of  men. 

The  names  of  Admiral  Roussin,  of  Admiral  de  Mackan,  of 
Admiral  Tr^houart,  and  of  others  less  well-known,  attest  that  this 
station  at  La  Plata  was  a  valuable  training-school  for  the  diplo- 
matic and  military  profession,  and  a  no  less  valuable  naval  school 
for  all  our  sailors.  The  type  of  vessel  being  always  the  same, 
as  sailing  was  our  only  means  of  locomotion,  and  the  gun  our 
only  instrument  of  warfare,  all  the  elements  of  a  complete  naval 
education  might  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  All  the  other 
naval  stations  were  the  same  as  that  of  La  Plata ;  they  all  fulfilled 
the  same  requirements ;  they  ofiered  unquestionable  advantages  to 
our  sailors,  and  the  knowledge  was  easy  to  acquire,  as  it  was  easy 
to  retain. 

This  organisation  of  the  naval  stations  has  been  religiously 
adhered  to,  nothwithstanding  the  changes  which  have  quite  altered 
their  characteristics.  Now-a-days  there  is  no  reason  that  they 
should  exist ;  they  are  no  use  politically,  and  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm  to  the  navy.  In  fact,  since  the  introduction  of  steam  in 
naval  matters,  the  invention  of  electric  telegraphs,  the  incessant 
progress,  which  shortens  all  the  routes  on  the  globe,  and  does 
away  with  distance — Valparaiso,  Shanghai,  Sydney,  San  Francisco, 
&c.  are  only  a  few  hours  from  Paris — a  complete  revolution  has  set 
set  in,  whereby  our  representatives  in  distant  countries  are  relieved 
of  all  responsibility.  Our  admirals  have  ceased  to  be  diplomatic 
as  well  as  naval ;  even  our  diplomatic  servants  have  become  the 
mere  mouthpiece  of  the  home  officials.  Without  doubt  the  most 
detailed  written  information,  the  best  drawn  up  report,  does  not 
compensate  for  an  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and  things  acquired 
on  the  spot,  by  constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  them. 

Our  Government  made  this  serious  mistake  with  regard  to  China 
when  our  diplomatic  agents  failed  to  convince  it  of  the  alteration 
made  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  Celestial  army.  It  was 
then  seen  that  no  minister  in  Paris  would  entrust  national  politics, 
even  in  the  remotest  lands,  or  during  the  greatest  emergencies,  to 
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the  care  of  their  agents*  Above  all,  none  of  the  latter  will  ever 
be  able,  in  future,  to  take  the  initiative  for  France  without  direct 
instructions  from  head-quarters.  The  telegraph  is  always  at  hand 
to  settle  any  difficulty,  to  answer  the  most  awkward  questions. 
Any  personal  decision  come  to  on  an  important  subject  by  our 
agents  would  at  once  be  disowned.  Furthermore  their  threats 
would  not  be  backed  up  under  the  circumstances.  Our  military 
and  naval  .strength  is  so  insignificant  in  the  countries  where  we 
still  maintain  naval  stations^  that  they  would  easily  be  held  in 
check  by  the  army  and  navy  of  the  country. 

If  proof  were  needed  of  this  we  should  cite  the  episode  of  the 
Huascar,  fighting  unaided  against  the  Shah  and  the  Amethyst, 
and  coming  undefeated  out  of  the  contest.  But  this  is  an  old 
story.  Since  the  appearance  of  torpedoes  and  torpedo-boats  on 
the  scene,  who  would  risk  the  bad  ships  at  our  stations  in  anything 
so  foolish  as  a  collision  with  nations  which  are  no  longer  in  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  barbarism,  which  are  now  organised  and  have 
acquired  unity,  and  which  would  no  longer  be  daunted  by  the 
prospect  of  an  impossible  bombardment,  or  a  still  more  impossible 
naval  invasion  ?  Our  naval  stations  have  lost  all  diplomatic  and 
military  value.  Everyone  knows  that  they  have  long  ceased  to  be 
of  the  same  use  as  training-schools  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
sailing. 

As  far  back  as  1870  Admiral  Aabe  writes : — 

Our  naval  stations  generally  consist  of  a  frigate  with  an  admiral  and  his  nome- 
roos  staff  on  board,  and  of  two  or  three  despatch-vessels.  The  station  is  decided 
among  theuL  The  frigate  remains  in  the  harbonr  of  the  capital,  and  leaves  it 
very  seldom  for  an  annual  visit  to  the  less  important  ports,  in  which  the  despatch- 
vessels  take  their  turns  by  more  or  less  arbitrary  rules.  Three  years  are  passed 
in  this  way,  almost  always  at  anchor,  or  making  some  unimportant  cruise.  .  .  . 
If  these  are  schools,  they  are  schools  of  far  niente,  of  carelessness  and  laxity  under 
entirely  false  appearances.  For  nothing  is  smarter  in  appearance,  better  kept  up, 
more  dashing,  than  any  one  of  our  frigates  anchored  for  eight  months  at  Valparasio 
or  Bio  de  Janeiro.  It  would,  of  course,  be  unjust  to  let  the  blame  for  this  state  of 
things  fall  upon  the  commander  of  the  station.  This  inaction  is  very  distasteful 
to  a  great  many  of  them,  and  quite  contrary  to  their  inclinations.  But  representa- 
tions and  demands  from  our  plenipotentiaries  and  our  consuls  intervene.  For 
many  long  years  they  have  relied  on  the  presence  of  men-of-war;  they  cannot 
comprehend  the  use  of,  what  seem  to  them,  these  purposeless  excursions,  seeing 
that  they  are  only  for  the  instruction  of  the  officers  and  the  crew.  They  demand 
and  implore  the  constant  presence  of  the  admiral,  and  even  do  not  hesitate  to  com- 
plain of  him  when,  by  leaving  head-quarters,  he  completely  reveals  the  futility  of 
these  stations,  as  well  as  that  of  their  own  highly-salaried  posts,  from  a  political 
point  of  view 

These  observations  are  quite  correct ;  we  must  add,  even  should 
Admiral  Aube  blame  us  for  calumniating  his  brother  officers,  that 
this  forced  inaction  seldom  comes  amiss  to  our  admirals. 

19  ♦ 
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Repose, /ar  niente^  and  absence  of  care  are  by  no  means  dis- 
tasteful  to  them  in  the  moral  and  physical  condition  they  have 
attained  by  the  time  they  are  old  enough  for  a  command.  On  the 
contrary,  this  state  of  things  just  suits  them.  In  proof  of  this, 
they  are  not  even  specially  anxious  to  remain  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  diplomatic  agent.  Some^  from  various  motives,  prefer 
other  anchorage ;  where  they  and  their  ships  can  equally  slumber 
in  peace. 

Nothing  is  more  natural.  If  naval  stations  are  kept  up  it  is 
not  to  satisfy  their  zeal,  which  has  long  been  quenched,  but  their 
justifiable  ambition.  Each  of  them,  in  turns,  spends  two  years  (it 
used  to  be  three)  in  one  or  other  of  these  stations,  and  combines 
the  advantages  of  a  good  pecuniary  berth  with  that  of ''  fulfilling 
their  conditions  "  for  being  named  Vice- Admiral. 

''  Fulfilling  their  conditions  *' — is  not  this  a  charming  expres- 
sion coined  by  the  navy  ?  It  has  of  late  been  modified,  to  satisfy 
the  natural  progress  of  modem  jargon,  and  has  been  replaced 
by  the  word  ''qualifying.*'  In  order  to  be  promoted  from  one  rank 
to  another,  a  certain  number  of  years  must  have  been  spent  at  sea, 
and  sometimes  a  certain  number  of  years  in  a  command.  These 
are  the  conditions. 

The  favourites  "  qualify ''  at  their  ease,  that  is,  they  go  to  sea 
as  little  as  possible ;  they  go  on  board  to  qualify,  and  as  sOon  as 
their  task  is  finished,  they  have  only  to  expect  their  just  reward. 
The  profane  and  vulgar  go  further  in  their  efibrts  to  qualify,  but 
it  avails  them  nothing.  To  use  another  nautical  expression,  those 
who  succeed  do  so  with  the  "  Navy  List  under  their  arm,''  that  is 
by  seniority*  Our  rear-admirals  are  among  the  lucky  ones  in  the 
navy ;  they  go  to  sea  with  a  view  to  qualifying ;  they  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  avoid  going  to  sea  more  than  twice  during  their 
probation,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  too  numerous  to 
prevent  any  from  qualifying. 

However  notable  the  incapacity  of  an  admiral  may  be,  no  Minis- 
ter would  venture  to  deprive  him  of  this  right.  We  had  some 
recent  examples  of  this  which  led  to  most  unhappy  results,  at  the 
outset  of  the  Chinese  affair.  The  admiral  who  has  to  qualify  sets 
out,  therefore,  to  hoist  his  fiag  at  some  particular  station ;  accord- 
ing to  his  tastes  and  habits^  or  the  number  of  daughters  he  has  to 
marry,  he  will  select  certain  parts  of  the  station  which  he  will 
leave  as  seldom  as  possible.  One  will  live  the  frugal  and  econo- 
mical life  of  a  prudent  man  in  some  isolated  spot,  another  will 
do  just  the  contrary  ;  but  they  all  hope,  with  few  exceptions,  for 
what  is  well  described  in  an  expression    whioh|  without   being 
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absolutely  cautioal,  is  in  oommon  ose  in  the  navy,  namely,  **  to  be 
left  in  peace."  They  are  obliged  to  spend  two  years  abroad,  bat 
what  an  annoyance  it  woald  be  for  them  to  get  into  any  bother, 
either  military  or  naval !  It  may  be  remembered  how  bitterly  one 
of  them,  who  happened  to  be  in  China  at  the  time  of  the  River 
expedition,  regretted  that  he  had  refused  to  stir  from  his  own  port, 
where  he  was  in  safety,  in  order  to  superintend  what  was  taking 
place  at  Tonquin  ;  he  was  determined  not  to  move,  fie  quid  in  iurbd, 
as  Cicero  says.  Everything  was  in  a  blaze  around  him ;  he  would 
see  nothing  and  hear  nothing.  He  was  not  obliged  to  occupy 
himself  either  with  naval  or  political  matters.  He  was  qualifying, 
and  that  was  all. 

In  small  as  in  great  things,  the  same  spirit  animates  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  stations.  To  keep  out  of  hot  water,  they  keep 
to  parts  that  are  thoroughly  well  known,  and  navigate  with  the 
utmost  prudence.  They  follow  the  beaten  track,  and,  so  to  speak, 
they  only  choose  the  buoyed  passages,  or  visit  the  great  commer- 
cial centres.  On  the  voyage  to  India,  China,  or  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
they  always  stop  at  the  same  halting-places.  They  might  get  into 
trouble  if  they  explored  the  coast,  or  investigated  countries  that 
are  little  known,  and  so  they  do  not  meddle  with  this.  The  naval 
ships  seem  in  as  great  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  end  of  their  voyage 
as  if  they  belonged  to  the  merchant  service.  There  is  no  more 
surveying,  thanks  to  the  hydrographic  engineers,  who  have  dis- 
possessed the  navy  of  this  branch  of  the  service.  They  perpetually 
repeat  that  of  Corsica  and  Algiers,  but  they  would  certainly  take 
good  care  not  to  go  to  a  distance  to  pursue  their  occupation  in 
dangerous  and  inaccessible  countries.  No  more  study  of  the 
colonies !  no  more  discoveries  !  nothing  to  open  the  minds  of  the 
sailors.  An  admiral  who  is  qualifying  cares  for  none  of  these 
things.  He  does  as  his  predecessor  has  done  before  him,  and  what 
his  successor  will  do  after  him,  and  so  on,  until  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  system  becomes  so  evident  that  a  man  will  be  found  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  to  demand  its  suppression  in  Parliament,  a  man 
with  sufficient  courage  to  ensure  its  accomplishment  by  the  naval 
ministry.  At  the  present  time  no  admiral  in  command  of  a  station 
could  strike  out  a  line  for  himself. 

Every  rear-admiral  who  has  more  or  less  efficiently  commanded 
a  naval  station  takes  all  the  official  and  officious  correspondence 
with  him ;  so  that  if  his  successor,  animated  by  a  noble  zeal,  were 
inclined  to  throw  himself  into  the  path  of  innovations,  it  would 
need  considerable  research  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  his 
station,  and  know  what  to  make  of  it.    The  fact  of  an  admiral 
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carrying  off  the  o£Boial  correspondenoe  may,  perhaps,  be  surprising; 
but  it  has  long  been  admitted  that  the  navy  was  organised  for 
individuals,  not  individuals  for  the  navy.  Therefore  each  tries  to 
take  all  he  can  get,  and  works  for  himself  alone ;  no  one  helps 
another  in  order  to  benefit  the  public  service*  Besides,  we  repeat 
that  no  matter  how  the  naval  statistics  were  organised,  or  what 
disposition  the  admirals  showed  in  their  command,  they  would 
none  the  less  be  wretched  schools  for  the  navy,  as  they  *'  localise  " 
men  and  ships,  and  prevent  their  making  acquaintance  with  new 
parts  of  the  world.  We  have  met  admirals  who  have  reached  their 
rank  without  having  seen  the  Levant,  or  being  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Mediterranean,  the  battle-field  of  all  our 
naval  fights. 

The  more  lands  he  has  visited,  the  better  is  a  seaman's  training ; 
and  a  good  ofiBcer  should  be  able  to  act  as  pilot  into  the  different 
ports  all  over  the  world.  Professional  knowledge  is  developed  by 
searching  out  all  the  twistings  and  turnings  of  the  coast ;  the  timid 
gain  in  courage,  and  the  adventurous  gain  in  audacity. 

Now-a-days  a  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  all 
the  regions  of  the  maritime  world  is  necessary;  it  will  become 
indispensable  to  captains  in  time  of  war,  as  war  will  consist  of 
long  cruises  in  distant  parts  of  the  world.  An  hour  wasted  may 
decide  a  success  or  a  defeat.  Even  at  night,  even  in  a  fog,  nothing 
could  excuse  any  hesitation  in  entering  a  port  to  escape  from  an 
enemy  superior  in  strength ;  nothing  could  excuse  a  mistake  in 
tactics  resulting  from  an  absence  of  acquaintance  with  the  place, 
or  the  resources  and  perils  it  may  offer  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
have  studied  these  ports  or  localities  on  the  charts  to  escape  this 
disastrous  hesitation.  The  sailors  know  what  assurance  is  to  be 
gained  by  personal  observation,  even  were  it  the  imperfect  obser- 
vation to  be  acquired  in  a  single  voyage. 

Thus  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  modify  the  old  system  at  our 
naval  stations,  as  it  lessons  the  intellectual  superiority  of  our 
officers,  and  prevents  the  greater  number  of  them  attaining  a  com- 
plete acquaintance  with  the  seas,  upon  which  they  may  some  day 
have  to  take  command,  and  upon  which  any  lack  of  experience 
may  prove  so  cruelly  fatal  to  them. 

It  is  to  this  system  that  we  owe  the  strange  fact  that  our  navy 
alone  stands  aloof  from  the  great  progress  in  explorations  and 
discoveries  that  have  taken  place  all  over  Europe.  We  have  some 
first-class  explorers  who,  like  M.  de  Brazza,  came  out  of  the 
navy ;  but  it  was  not  as  sailors  that  they  accomplished  their  labours 
—our  navy  is  satisfied  with  going  a  round  of  the  stations. 
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Even  in  Europe  oar  officers,  at  least  those  wbo  count  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years'  service,  have  little  beyond  a  knowledge  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  Baltic^  or  the  coasts  of  Norway ;  but  when  we  cast 
our  eyes  on  a  map  of  the  world,  when  we  read  the  exploits  of  navi- 
gators during  the  two  last  centuries,  we  can  only  wonder  why 
steam  has  not  furthered  the  enterprise  commenced  with  sailing- 
vessels,  and  without  the  aid  of  modern  progress,  by  those  coura- 
geous navigators  who  discovered  so  many  unknown  lands  for  us, 
about  which  we  know  nothing  more  in  the  present  day  than  what 
was  transmitted  to  us  by  them. 

Another  disadvantage  of  naval  stations,  hardly  less  serious 
than  that  of  injuring  the  profession^  is  that  our  admirals  and 
officers  who  are  at  them  are  left  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
new  weapons  of  war.  Of  the  seven  admirals  at  the  present 
moment  on  active  service,  only  the  admiral  who  is  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  evolutionary  squadron  is  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
march  of  improvements*  The  rest,  scattered  about  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  placed  at  the  head  of  naval  divisions  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  ships  of  inferior  type,  and  the  vessel  that 
carries  their  flag,  generally  some  wooden  frigate  armed  with  guns 
of  small  calibre,  remain  during  the  whole  of  their  command  quite 
out  of  reach  of  all  the  recent  improvements  in  arms.  From  the 
moment  they  gave  up  the  command  of  an  ironclad,  when  they 
ceased  to  be  captain,  until  the  moment  when  they  may  be  called 
as  vice-admirals  to  command  a  squadron,  that  is  to  say,  during  a 
period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  our  flag-officers  never  have  anything 
to  do  with  any  experiments  relating  to  the  weapons  of  war.  Their 
information  is  derived  either  from  books  or  from  committees,  if  they 
ever  require  any.  This  explains  the  reason  why  many  of  them 
entirely  decline  to  believe  in  the  changes  accomplished  in  the  navy, 
and  smile  when  they  are  told  about  torpedo-boats. 

It  is  not  at  Valparaiso  or  any  other  port  in  the  New  World  that 
they  would  be  likely  to  become  familiar  with  the  latest  discoveries, 
or  ponder  over  the  altered  tactics  rendered  necessary  by  their 
introduction  into  the  navy.  This  will  not  stand  in  their  way, 
however,  in  the  case  of  war,  and  the  supreme  direction  of  instru- 
ments of  war  will  be  confided  to  them  although  they  are  as  ignorant 
of  their  uses  as  the  greater  part  of  the  general  public,  and  some 
people  will  perhaps  be  astonished  wheu  in  presence  of  the  unfore- 
seen they  give  proof  of  complete  incapacity. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  look  at  the  system  of  naval 
stations,  with  their  monotonous  cruises,  their  insignificant  excur- 
sions and  their  missions,  admitting  of  no  variety  and  permitting 
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very  narrow  possibilities  for  study  and  observation,  with  tbeir 
inveterate  habits  of  routine  and  enforced  ignorance,  we  must  reach 
the  same  conclusion  which  not  only  Admiral  Aube,  but  Admiral 
Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re  came  to  as  far  back  as  1871,  that  is,  the 
necessity  of  doing  away  with  these  stations.  He  says :  "  The 
naval  stations  are  not  only  useless  but  they  are  cruel.  They  take 
up  three  or  four  years  of  an  officer's  life,  sometimes  in  the  prime 
of  his  youth,  to  be  spent  in  some  unhealthy  climate  in  a  distant 
land  .  .  •"  And  he  adds  :  **  It  has  been  proposed  to  replace  the 
stations  by  flying  squadrons.  It  is  the  general  desire  in  the  navy, 
and  I  adhere  to  it  unconditionally."  Although  our  opinion  may 
be  of  little  value,  we  must  be  permitted  to  remark  that  we  entirely 
agree  with  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re,  and  join  in  the  hope  that 
naval  stations  will  be  replaced  by  flying  squadrons.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  small  vessels  we  advocate  are  unfit  to  go  to  sea. 
Nothing  is  less  the  case. 

As  certain  ^I'tnitres  torpedo-boats  now  building  are  called  sea*' 
going  torpedo-boats,  evidently,  they  are  expected  to  justify  their 
designation,  and  be  able  to  go  to  every  part  of  the  globe.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  these  are  fighting  vessels,  and  that 
they  are  to  serve  not  only  for  coast  defence  or  in  forcing  an  entry 
into  ports  containing  hostile  vessels,  but  also  on  the  open  sea,  in 
fighting  a  squadron,  in  a  war  of  chase,  in  stopping  a  transport,  or 
sinking  a  steamer.  We  have  admitted,  however,  that  these 
torpedo-boats  would  not  be  able  to  keep  the  sea  for  long  unattended, 
and  that  they  must  always  be  followed  by  a  parent  ship,  by  a 
transport,  rightly  described  as  a  swift  collier  by  a  naval  author  who 
holds  the  same  theories  as  we  do.  Others  have  held  that  torpedo- 
boats  should  be  escorted  by  cruisers.  We  are  unable  to  share  this 
opinion.  Cruisers  have  a  very  different  mission  to  fulfil  from  that 
of  the  flotillas  of  small  boats  convoyed  by  transports.  The  cruiser 
should  stand  apart ;  it  cannot  be  large  enough  to  supply  the  wants 
of  other  vessels  as  well  as  its  own ;  it  requires  great  speed,  coal, 
armament,  provisions,  and  spare  stores.  Properly  speaking,  it  is 
not  a  fighting  ship,  we  should  never  wish  it  to  measure  its  strength 
against  a  squadron,  or  even  against  a  vessel  better  armed  than 
itself.  It  is  a  naval  rover,  and  should  equally  be  ready  to  fly 
before  the  superior  strength  of  an  enemy,  or  to  fall  without  mercy 
on  defenceless  merchant  shipping.  Its  crew  would  necessarily  be 
somewhat  numerous;  for  it  will  be  requisite  to  disperse  it  over  the 
vessels  it  has  captured,  whenever  it  is  able  to  retain  them  without 
risk,  and  without  diminishing  its  own  strength*  It  must  therefore 
scour  the  seas,  active  and  solitary ;  we  must  not  encumber  it  with 
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torpedo-boats  and  gan^boats  whioh  might  impede  its  action  and 
hinder  it  in  its  adventiireSy  or  force  it  to  be  too  slow,  too  circumspect, 
and  too  prudent.  We  only  require  a  transport  carrying  provisions, 
coal,  and  men  for  our  torpedo-boats  and  gun-boats.  They  must, 
moreover,  be  endued  with  great  speed  to  fly  from  all  danger  and  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  it. 

We  have  sufiBciently  explained  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by 
this  floating  warehouse ;  it  is  useless  to  recapitulate.  It  will  fulfil 
the  same  purpose  towards  our  men-of-war  as  the  railway  trains  fulfil 
for  our  armies  during  a  campaign.  Accompanied  by  it,  the  torpedo- 
boats  and  gun-boats  will  go  fearlessly  to  sea  and  will  act  in  groups. 
In  long  voyages  the  revictualling  of  small  vessels  both  in  coals  and 
food  will  take  place  on  the  open  sea.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  will  always  be  possible.  In  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
Channel,  and  along  the  coast  where  shelter  is  always  to  be  had ;  in 
seas  where  the  trade  winds  blow,  that  is  between  the  latitudes  of 
28^  north  and  south,  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  revictualling 
would  not  only  be  possible  but  easy.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  route  to  New  York,  the  gales  are  frequent;  but  the 
ports  are  not  too  far  from  each  other,  the  sea  is  not  entirely  without 
shelter,  and  there,  again,  torpedo-boats  or  gun-boats  should  be  allowed 
to  cruise.  The  same  in  the  Chinese  seas,  where  shelter  is  easily 
obtained.  In  the  Northern  Pacific  the  crossing  from  Japan  to  San 
Francisco  can  be  easily  accomplished^  seeiug  the  general  state  of  the 
sea.  There  is  no  revictualling  necessary  at  sea — for  it  is  very 
difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  accomplish — except  on  the 
Toyage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Cape  Horn^  and  vice  versd, 
that  is,  on  the  voyage  round  the  world  by  the  South  Pacific  and  by 
the  Atlantic  below  the  28°  of  latitude.  But  we  should  not  seek 
for  merchant  yessels  or  for  men-of-war  in  that  region,  nor  would 
battles  take  place  in  it. 

Round  the  Cape  Guardafui  to  India,  part  of  the  route  to  China, 
during  the  south-west  monsoons  in  the  months  of  April  and 
September,  is  very,  dangerous,  and  without  a  great  deal  of  fuel  gun- 
boats and  torpedo-boats  could  not  risk  it.  During  these  periods 
there  are  almost  unceasing  gales  in  that  region.  It  is  a  line  for  mail 
steamers  that  we  could  intercept  at  Obock,  a  place  we  have  taken 
possession  of,  and  which  might  be  very  useful  to  us  if  we  showed  a 
little  more  foresight  and  cleverness  than  we  have  hitherto  done  in 
our  colonial  and  naval  enterprises. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  as  to  our  meaning !  The  short  disqui- 
sition we  have  just  indulged  in  concerns  our  torpedo-boats  and 
gun*boat8  cruising  about  the  sea,  that  is  to  say,  in  search  of  an 
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enemy  making  long  halts  on  a  beaten  track,  sometimes  delayed, 
sometimes  towed.  We  speak  of  a  state  of  war.  Bat  going  to  sea 
in  time  of  peace  is  subject  to  a  di£ferent  set  of  rules.  Every  kind 
of  voyage  from  one  place  to  another  is  possible  if  the  present  routes 
are  modified  so  as  to  admit  of  the  necessary  revictualling.  Thus  it 
is  easy  to  go  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  by  coasting  along  Africa, 
to  Gape  Horn  by  keeping  along  the  coasts  of  America;  from 
Guardafai  to  India  during  the  south-west  monsoons,  by  looking  out 
for  intervals  of  calm,  or  by  coasting  along  Asia,  <S:c.  &c.  This 
kind  of  navigation,  which  would  be  as  frequently  as  possible  along 
the  coasts,  would  be  excellent  for  the  officers ;  it  would  teach  them 
to  know  the  creeks  and  bays  which  in  the  hour  of  danger  would 
offer  them  refuge,  or  in  time  of  battle  they  would  serve  as  posts  of 
observation,  whence  they  could  observe  the  enemy  and  prepare 
their  attacks ;  it  would  familiarise  them  with  geographical  facts  of 
which  they  are  almost  ignorant  at  present.  It  would  accustom 
them  not  to  avoid  the  shores,  an  inclination  more  and  more  notice- 
able as  they  reach  the  higher  ranks.  This  was  the  method  in 
ancient  times,  and  modem  progress  ought  to  bring  us  back  to  it. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  what  an  admirable  school  of  navigation 
and  naval  science  these  long  voyages  would  be  for  our  sailors. 
They  could  take  soundings  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  could 
scour  the  seas  with  those  perfected  instruments  they  make  so  little 
use  of  at  present. 

When  they  have  gone  round  the  world  many  times  in  eighty  days 
several  times  repeated  in  these  ''  nutshells,"  in  these  little  vessels 
that  would  be  able  to  go  everywhere,  to  which  nothing  is  inacces- 
sible, what  pluck,  what  valour,  what  strength  to  resist  all  perils 
they  will  have  acquired  1  Instead  of  being  condemned  as  they  are 
at  present  to  the  stultifying  duty  of  watch-keeping  during  a  voyage, 
they  would  themselves  be  in  command,  they  would  learn  to  be  re- 
sponsible, and  responsibility  would  not  alarm  them. 

Always  on  the  outlook,  always  kept  on  the  alert  by  the  magni- 
tude of  their  duty^  always  active,  they  would  early  acquire  the 
strong  characteristics  possessed  by  our  sailors  in  former  days,  and 
which  at  present  they  so  entirely  lack.  They  would  have  the 
science  that  only  experience  can  give,  and  they  would  give  them- 
selves heart  and  soul  to  Jbheir  profession.  Formerly  the  long  and 
trying  voyages  in  sailing  vessels  gave  them  valuable  leisure  to  take 
refuge  in  solitude  and  study,  they  were  obliged  through  long 
months  to  find  resources  within  themselves ;  nothing  came  to 
distract  them  from  the  monotonous  spectacle  of  the  sea  and  sky, 
and  this  concentration  went  to  form  chosen  spirits  and  indomitable 
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courage.  The  inoessant  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  uavigation, 
always  so  trying  and  so  replete  with  the  unforeseen,  would  sharpen 
their  wits  and  none  the  less  strengthen  their  disposition. 

A  new  generation  will  arise  without  any  of  the  distaste,  the  lassi- 
tude, the  ignorance,  or  the  faint-heartedness  of  this  generation 
so  cruelly  deteriorated  by  the  life  at  a  station  or  in  a  squadron. 
Our  fleet  being  constituted  in  groups,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
a  certain  amount  of  circulation  must  be  established  among  these 
groups.  They  must  each  leave  our  ports  in  turns,  and  only  return 
to  them  after  having  made  some  voyage  fixed  upon  beforehand, 
either  round  the  world  or  the  coasts  of  a  whole  continent.  As  the 
fatigues  would  be  very  great,  the  voyages  must  not  last  longer  than 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  at  the  most.  If  any  complication 
happened  to  arise  in  any  particular  country,  and  if  it  were  judged 
necessary  to  make  a  naval  demonstration  there,  the  groups  dissemi- 
nated over  the  seas  immediately  would  concentrate. 

The  ordinary  navigating  personnel  would  be  composed  of  captains 
commanding  the  groups,  on  board  transports — commanders  on 
isolated  cruisers,  experienced  lieutenants  on  the  gun-boats ;  and  the 
young  ones,  and  when  needful  the  sub-lieutenants,  on  the  torpedo- 
boats.  In  weighty  matters  the  admiral  would  be  referred  to ;  for 
instance,  when  several  groups  happened  to  concentrate  at  any  par- 
ticular spot  and  were  able  to  go  through  important  manoeuvres  with 
each  other.  These  expeditions  in  groups  must  soon  become  a 
source  of  enjoyment  to  the  officers ;  interesting  voyages,  plenty  of 
leave,  shortened  absence  from  France,  with  months  of  rest  at  the 
end  of  it,  all  these  must  please  the  officers ;  the  greater  number  of 
them  would  have  a  command,  for  both  the  sta£f  and  the  crew  of 
these  small  vessels  must  be  frequently  changed.  Each  would 
acquire  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  he  is  worth  and  finding 
his  level  in  the  opinion  of  others.  The  trial  would  be  public. 
Injustice,  favouritism,  unfair  promotion  would  thus  become,  if  not 
impossible—that  they  never  will  be-*at  least  more  difficult. 

The  monotony  of  life  in  harbour  at  our  stations  will  in  this  way 
be  avoided.  As  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  round  in  two  years,  the 
vessels  at  a  station  are  always  obliged  to  employ  their  days  going 
somewhere  or  other,  generally  returning  several  times  to  the  same 
spot,  and  it  wearies  them  almost  as  much  as  if  they  remained 
stationary  at  sea.  The  sailors  would  thus  have  the  life  of  action 
suitable  to  them  and  necessary  to  their  instruction.  It  would 
increase  their  private  as  well  as  their  professional  worth.  At  the 
stations  they  waste  their  life  in  idleness  ;  their  disposition  becomes 
embittered.  They  count  the  months,  hours,  moments,  till  it  is  time 
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for  them  to  go  back  to  France ;  they  feel  how  useless  everything  is 
that  they  do,  as  it  is  only  done  to  simalate  activity.  If  some 
favoured  and  well-organised  stations  may  satisfy  one  officer,  how 
many  others  are  condemned  to  spend  two  years  on  the  coasts,  on 
the  West  African  coast  for  instance,  and  are  weary  and  disgusted 
with  a  profession  that  teaches  them  nothing,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
obliterates  their  thinking  powers  and  their  knowledge.  Unhealthy 
stations  of  this  kind,  and  a  too  prolonged  residence  at  them,  cause 
moral  decrepitude  to  supervene,  and  those  who  may  have  been 
brilliant  officers  as  subalterns,  become  more  than  indifferent  ad- 
mirals from  remaining  too  long  in  a  country  where  bodily  and 
mental  existence  alike  are  an  effort. 

We  cannot  repeat  sufficiently  often  that  beyond  everything  sailors 
should  have  an  interest  in  their  profession,  and  that  this  profession 
should  qualify  them  as  pilots  all  over  the  world.  Let  them  go  all 
over  it  as  often  as  possible,  as  near  the  continents  as  may  be,  so  as 
to  become  acquainted  with  them,  reserving  times  of  peace  for 
special  studies  and  those  purely  technical  and  scientific.  We  should 
equally  wish  isolated  cruisers  to  be  always  at  sea,  and  thoroughly 
to  get  to  know  the  commercial  routes  so  as  to  scour  them  in  time 
of  war.  Their  routes  must  be  settled  for  them,  whilst  leaving  them 
the  fullest  possible  liberty  as  to  pace.  On  their  return  their  com- 
mander ought  to  give  a  precise  and  detailed  account  of  the  voyage; 
an  account  which  should  be  submitted  to  a  committee  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  test  the  results  obtained  with  regard  to  the  education 
of  the  officers  and  men,  and  with  reference  to  the  geographical 
information  required. 

8. 

Does  the  evolutionary  squadron  fulfil  its  object  any  better  than  the 
fleets  on  naval  stations  ?  Is  it  really  what  it  was  formerly ;  what 
it  is  still  supposed  to  be — we  mean  the  safeguard  of  our  naval 
frontiers  in  Europe,  and  the  chief  school  for  the  higher  applications 
of  naval  science  ?  This  still  remains  to  be  discussed  before  we 
complete  this  long,  although  incomplete  study  of  our  naval  organi- 
sation. 

The  evolationary  aquadron  in  the  Mediterranean  [writes  Admiral  Aube]  was 
organised  by  one  of  the  most  yigorous  and  sensible  minds  that  has  ornamented  our 
navy,  and  dates  from  1840,  whence  we  may  reckon  the  revival  of  aU  the  faculties  of 
France,  when  the  energy  which  had  remained  in  abeyance  during  the  years  of  the 
Restoration  was  revived  in  her  by  the  breath  of  real  liberty  inaugurated  during  the 
revolution  in  1880.  Emerging  victoriously  from  the  first  trials  of  liberty,  French 
society  had,  at  that  time,  faith  in  its  destiny,  and  at  one  time  thought  it  was  suffi- 
ciently strong,  if  not  to  defy,  at  least  to  have  no  fear  of  all  Europe.  A  faith  which 
proved  fatal  to  us.     Amongst  many  other  elements  tending  to  confirm  this  confident 
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seeTiTity,  the  naTy  was  not  baokwarcL  It  owed  this  as  much  to  what  was  its  real 
importance  thronghoat  history,  as  to  the  progress  it  had  just  accomplished.  The 
navy  of  that  date  consisted  chiefly  of  the  squadron  of  twenty-one  vessels  just 
bequeathed  to  us  by  Adnural  Lalande,  in  which  his  strong  will  and  martial  urdour 
were  reproduced ;  his  admirable  creation,  in  which  discipline  and  reciprocal  trust 
guaranteed  not  only  victory  but  continuous  progress  in  the  future.  In  common  with 
aU  true  and  just  undertakings,  the  idea  paramount  in  this  organisation  took  irre- 
sistible, and  it  may  be  said  universal,  eCFect.  Every  nation  envied  us  this  great 
school  which  had  become  a  permanent  institution,  and  hastened  to  imitate  it.  Under 
this  strong  influence  our  sailing  navy  reached  the  apogee  of  its  power  and  strength, 
but  it  was  only  for  a  brief  space.* 

This  has  long  been  a  thing  of  the  past.  After  all  we  have 
already  said  about  future  naval  warfare ;  about  the  disappearance 
of  naval  battles;  the  uselessness  of  plans  for  battle  prepared  before- 
hand ;  of  fighting  orders ;  of  previously  arranged  manoeuvres ;  and> 
in  facty  of  all  evolutionary  tactics ;  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a 
squadron  can  no  longer  be  either  the  instrument  or  the  chief  school 
for  the  art  of  war.  In  this  also,  first  steam,  and  then  the  torpedo, 
has  eflfected  a  revolution  which  must  utterly  change  all  our  insti- 
tutions^ if  we  do  not  desire  that  a  bigoted  worship  of  the  past 
should  condemn  us  to  an  impotence  still  more  dangerous  to  the 
future  of  our  nation. 

The  squadron  then  was,  or  was  intended  to  be,  the  chief  naval 
school  for  discipline — the  school  of  tactics  and  evolution;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  the  arm  at  once  ready  to  protect  France  on  its 
maritime  borders.  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  To  ensure  discipline, 
order,  method,  regularity,  continuity  of  tradition,  there  must  be 
uniformity.  This  existed  when  a  certain  number  of  line-of-battle 
ships  went  to  compose  the  squadron.  But,  now-a-days,  it  is  composed 
of  vessels  of  different  patterns,  with  nothing  in  common,  and 
unable  to  unite  in  obedience  to  the  same  laws.  Each  vessel  is  a 
separate  unit,  living  its  own  life,  without  anything  to  connect  it 
with  the  others.  There  is  no  common  rule  among  their  ranks. 
What  may  be  possible  on  board  the  Trident,  is  not  possible  on 
board  the  Admiral  DuperrSf  or  on  board  the  Redoubtable,  and  still 
less  on  board  the  Tonnerre.  Henceforth,  the  squadron  is  a  mere 
aggregate,  in  which  ironclads,  torpedo-boats,  and  coast-defence 
ships  are  brought  aimlessly  together.  In  no  way  is  it  a  fighting 
unit.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  olden  days,  a  man-of-war  was,  in 
itself,  a  perfectly  organised  fighting  unit,  and  its  elements  harmo- 
nised with  irresistible  force. 

Officers,  petty  officers,  and  sailors,  met  to  spend  long  years 
together,  became  identified  with  their  ship  and  with  their  commander, 
who  was  the  highest  embodiment  of  it.     They  almost  all  knew  each 

*  Admiral  Aube,  Xe«  riformes  de  noire  marine  mi/ttoire. 
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other  intimately,  and  ftilfilled  the  same  daties.  Tarn  abont,  they 
were  Bailors  in  the  rigging,  gnnners  in  the  batteries,  marines  in  the 
landing  parties  and  in  the  boats  manned  for  fighting. 

In  the  squadron,  the  personnel  now-a-days  is  changed  every  six 
months.  The  men  are  told  off  to  their  special  duties.  Machinery 
replaces  mind  and  personal  initiative  in  every  direction.  Thus 
it  happens  that  a  ship  is  quite  as  little  to  be  described  as  a  unit  as 
a  squadron  is.  It  is  again  an  aggregate  of  distinct  personalities^ 
incapable  of  fusion,  incapable  of  identifying  themselves  with  their 
temporary  home.  Emulation,  which  has  already  been  destroyed 
between  the  vessels  of  the  squadron,  is  also  destroyed  amidst 
the  varied  crew  of  these  vessels.  Torpedo -men,  gunners,  engineer 
artificers,  and  sailors  alike  ignore  each  other;  the  officers  and 
captain  no  longer  have  them  in  hand. 

To  all  this,  incessant  changes  in  organisation  may  be  added, 
changes  that  are  necessary,  as  they  are  induced  by  the  continuous 
progress  in  the  navy,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  fated  to  put  an 
end  to  the  squadrons  of  former  days.  These  used  to  be  excellent 
training  schools  for  order  and  discipline.  Do  they  even  teach 
tactics  at  the  present  time  ?  To  do  this,  there  must  be  tactics  to 
teach ;  someone  must  be  able  to  settle  a  definite  plan  for  the  battles 
of  the  future,  and  the  steps  to  take  in  closing  with  and  conquering 
the  enemy.  Now,  no  one  can  do  this.  The  mancduvres  are  thus 
invariably  and  aimlessly  the  same.  The  most  that  can  be  said-— and 
we  are  far  from  saying  it — ^is  that  the  squadron  helps  the  captains 
to  learn  how  to  handle  their  ships  in  relation  to  each  other.  But 
the  contrary  is  in  reality  the  case. 

When  a  captain  has  received  a  command,  he  feels  he  is  not  only 
under  the  eyes  of  his  brother  officers,  but  of  his  rivals;  by  the 
least  mistake  he  may  lose  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  to  which  he 
thinks  he  is  certain  to  be  promoted ;  he  trembles  before  the  respon- 
sibility that  surrounds  him ;  he  has  received  the  command  of  a  ship 
that  has  cost  vast  sums,  and  which  represents  an  essential  element 
of  national  greatness :  God  forbid  that  he  should  risk  its  loss  in  one 
of  those  daring  manoeuvres  which  are  the  triumph  of  real  seamen. 

The  squadron  is  only  a  school  of  cowardice  for  those  in  command. 
In  the  case  of  the  officers,  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  can  in  no  way 
develop  their  experience  and  nautical  knowledge ;  for  what  com- 
mander would  leave  the  direction  of  the  smallest  evolution  to  one 
of  his  lieutenants,  when  the  smallest  evolution  may  bring  about 
the  gravest  disasters  for  which  he  must  be  personally  responsible  ? 

Thus  the  evolutionary  squadron  is  perfectly  sterile  and  useless  as 
a  training  school,  it  is  even  the  most  dangerous  that  can  be 
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imagined.  It  keeps  steadily  to  roatine,  and  is  incapable  of  the 
smallest  progress.  England  and  France  alone  persist  in  retaining 
an  institution  no  longer  answering  to  modem  requirements. 

As  we  have  already  said,  nations  more  modern,  less  encumbered 
with  traditions — Italy,  Germany,  Russia^  Austria-Hungary — have  no 
permanent  squadrons ;  they  content  themselves  with  mobilising  all 
their  fighting  units  during  a  few  months  of  the  summer — ironclads, 
torpedo-boats,  &c. — for  important  manoeuvres  at  sea,  for  coast 
attack  and  defence,  &c. 

This  system  is  excellent  as  well  as  economical. 

How  many  of  the  twelve  months  during  which  they  are  equipped, 
do  onr  squadrons  really  employ  in  manoeuvres  ?  According  to  the 
tastes,  temperament,  and  good  pleasure  of  the  admirals  in  command, 
they  remain  at  anchor  during  the  winter ;  sometimes  at  Toulon,  or 
at  the  Salins  d'Hydres ;  in  the  gulf  of  Jouan,  or  at  Villafranca 
Sometimes  they  go  to  sea  for  a  day  or  two  for  manoeuvres,  and  then 
return  to  rest  and  do  nothing. 

The  admiral  in  command  is  so  absorbed  by  the  details  of  the 
complicated  administration  on  board  his  great  ships,  and  by  that  of 
his  enormous  personnel,  that  he  has  no  time  for  anything  else. 
How  could  he  organise  experiments  with  the  new  instruments  of 
warfare;  how  can  he  study  the  effect  of  new  movements  to  be 
executed;  how  should  he  try  new  systems  of  coast  attack  and 
defence,  of  bombarding  and  landing  ?  He  is  worn  out  in  giving 
the  orders  necessary  to  the  working  of  the  squadron.  This  heavy 
duty  leaves  him  no  leisure.  As  to  the  rear-admiral,  second  in 
command,  he  must  remain  absolutely  passive. 

If  he  is  of  a  critical  turn  of  mind,  he  may  indulge  in  sad  reflec- 
tions as  to  how  perfectly  useless  are  his  own,  and  the  functions  of 
all  those  surrounding  him.  If  he  appreciates  routine,  he  can  go  to 
sleep  on  board,  and  scarcely  be  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  blocks 
grating  on  deck,  or  the  pacing  of  the  officers  and  sailors  above  his 
head.  And  yet,  as  we  have  observed,  he  alone  of  all  the  rear- 
admirals  has  the  chance  of  seeing  the  new  weapons  and  the  new 
vessels ;  for  his  brother  officers,  growing  rusty  on  distant  stations 
or  in  the  dockyards,  have  not  the  consolation  of  being  able  to 
observe  the  progress  made  in  the  navy,  for  themselves,  or  of  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  what  could  be  made  of  them  under  a  different 
organisation,  allowing  them  to  study  them  and  use  them. 

If  all  we  have  just  said  is  true,  we  must  add  that  the  evolutionary 
squadron  deceives  the  country,  and  inspires  it  with  a  false  sense  of 
security  by  letting  it  imagine  that  in  the  boor  of  peril  she  would 
save  its  maritime  frontiers  from  the  blows  threatening  it.    This 
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illusion  Bhould  at  onoe  be  dispelled.  Befonn  is  both  necessary  and 
urgent,  and  to  be  eflScacious  it  ought  to  be  complete.  We  would 
view  it  in  this  light.  A  recent  circular  from  the  naval  ministry, 
which,  however,  has  remained  a  dead  letter,  has  given  orders  that 
all  our  men-of-war  shall  be  armed  in  the  reserves.  We  may  divide 
them  into  two  categories :  first,  those  in  course  of  construction  or 
those  in  process  of  repair;  secondly,  those  completed  and  afloat. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  latter,  in  conformity  to  the  ministerial 
decision,  classed  in  the  reserves  according  to  their  condition,  so 
that  those  in  the  first  category  should  be  able  to  go  to  sea  in  three 
days  at  most,  and  those  in  the  latter  in  a  fortnight. 

As  soon  as  the  sailors  came  into  port  they  would  be  propor- 
tionately subdivided,  according  to  their  qualifications,  and  sent  on 
board  the  classified  vessels.  The  general  drill  for  each  particular 
line  would  be  gone  through  on  board,  either  in  the  reserve  or  at 
sea,  when  each  vessel  might  e£fect  a  short  cruise.  But  the  sailors 
would  always  live  on  board  even  if  they  could  not  always  be  at  sea. 
The  vessels  classed  in  the  reserve  according  to  their  armament 
might  be  commanded  by  ^a  rear-admiral  in  every  naval  port. 
Lastly,  the  stationary  and  movable  defence  force  would  acquire  all 
the  extension  we  have  asked  for  them. 

When  the  latter  are  strongly  organised,  when  the  depots  and  the 
ports  of  refuge  have  been  decided  upon  for  our  torpedo-boats  all 
over  our  coasts,  when  it  is  decided  how  many  of  them  shall  belong 
to  each  district  requiring  defence,  we  should  leave  as  many  armed  as 
we  possibly  can  for  the  instruction  of  the  men  and  the  officers,  and 
the  others  would  equally  be  classed  in  the  reserve  at  the  chief  naval 
centre  in  that  part  of  the  country,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  go  to  sea  in 
a  few  days.  This  system  would  have  the  merit  of  accustoming  a 
certain  number  of  rear-admirals  to  the  study  and  constant  hand- 
ling of  all  the  instruments  of  war.  Every  year  during  a  settled 
period  a  vice-admiral  should  be  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
another  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Channel  to  take  the  command  of 
manoeuvres  resembling  those  of  our  army,  in  which  ^ghting 
tactics  would  be  gone  through  by  every  class  of  ship.  This  would 
indeed  be  a  good  training  in  the  tactics  for  war. 

Those  vice-admirals  who  generally  live  in  Paris,  being  free  for 
months  from  any  other  employment,  will  have  had  heaps  of  time  to 
prepare  themselves  by  study  and  reflection,  by  theoretical  acquaint- 
ance with  naval  progress,  and  by  the  example  of  other  nations^  for 
the  experiments  and  movements  they  have  to  execute.  They  will 
be  able  to  reduce  to  practice  the  problems  they  have  thought  out  in 
the  silence  of  their  study« 
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As  in  the  army,  there  will  be  divers  matters  to  develop  in  these 
great  naval  manoeavres.  Sometimes  the  torpedo-boats  will  attempt 
an  assault  on  the  squadron,  or  else  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
bombard  unfortified  towns.  At  other  times  the  coasts  will  be 
reconnoitred,  or  attacks  by  day  or  by  night  will  be  attempted ;  in 
a  wordy  everything  will  be  done  to  imitate  warfare  in  these  thorough 
trials,  which  will  at  length  give  us  men  fit  to  command  our  navy, 
and  officers  worthy  to  second  them. 

Here  we  will  pause,  for  space  forbids  our  entering  into  the  details 
of  the  new  system  we  advocate.  We  have  not  aspired  to  be 
exhaustive ;  this  would  have  been  impossible,  but  we  have  at  least 
run  through  all  the  heads  of  a  subject  which  is  of  first-rate 
importance,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  statesmen  no  less 
than  of  that  of  our  sailors.  In  such  a  vast  area,  we  have  doubtless 
made  various  mistakes,  but  we  think  that  the  doctrines  we  advocate 
will  on  the  whole  rise  superior  to  the  objections  advanced  against 
them,  and  likely  to  be  advanced  against  them  in  the  future.  Our 
navy  is  certainly  passing  through  a  very  critical  phase  !  We  must 
be  forgiven  for  saying  it  is  in  a  state  of  decadence.  The  old- 
fashioned  matiriel  is  now  worthless ;  the  wearied  and  worn-out 
personnel  deteriorates  more  and  more. 

One  of  those  great  efforts,  so  usual  in  our  country,  and  causing 
a  transition  from  the  lowest  degree  of  weakness  to  the  apogee  of 
strength  and  progress,  is  necessary  towards  the  restoration  of  our 
maritime  superiority  and  towards  our  national  security.  We  have 
frequently  been  reproached  for  desiring  changes,  and  we  have  often 
been  told  that  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  sudden  changes,  that 
we  should  beware  of  them,  and  not  imagine  that  the  future  can  be 
arranged  all  in  a  moment,  without  taking  the  weight  of  the  past 
into  consideration.  We  certainly  do  not  deny  the  theoretical 
justice  of  these  reflections ;  but  there  are  moments  in  the  history 
of  organisations,  as  in  those  of  nations,  when,  as  the  result  of  a 
series  of  blunders,  a  shock  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  pass  from 
entire  stagnation  to  a  regular  and  progressive  advance.  The  navy 
has  reached  this  stage.  The  traditions  of  a  sailing  navy  were  ex- 
cellent when  the  wind  was  the  only  motive  power,  but  they  should 
not  be  retained  where  steam  has  come  into  general  use  and  where 
they  sxp  now  quite  unsuitable. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  sailing  and  steam  navigation 
as  there  is  between  coaching  and  railway  travelling.  What  would 
have  been  thought  of  any  wiseacre  suggesting,  out  of  respect  for 
tradition  and  from  fear  of  innovations,  that  the  railways  should  be 
made  on  the  same  plan  as  the  coaching  roads  ?  This  is,  however, 
VOL  XIII.  20 
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the  sort  of  wisdom  that  is  being  preaohed  for  the  navy.  What  is 
more,  the  coDstroction  of  large  ironclads,  the  absolutely  false  idea 
that  division  of  labour  shoald  not  be  applied  to  the  organisation  of 
the  means  of  naval  science,  and  that  all  the  weapons  of  war  shoald 
be  accumulated  on  the  same  ship  at  the  risk  of  hindering  each 
other  and  condemning  each  other  to  powerlessness,  has  had  most 
disastrous  consequences*  We  have  come  to  a  standstill.  We  have 
a  maUriel,  enormous  in  the  amount  of  energy  it  wastes  and  the 
resources  it  absorbs,  which  a  torpedo  can  destroy  in  a  few  seconds ; 
we  have  added  to  this  matiriel  a  personnel  possessing  no  confi- 
dence in  the  engines  it  has  to  make  use  of,  and  incapable  of  em- 
ploying others  which  it  is  unacquainted  with« 

How  are  we  to  free  ourselves  from  this  situation?  We  persist  in 
thinking  that  it  can  only  be  done  by  a  manly  detenninadon,  helping 
us  to  cut  all  the  cables  that  bind  us  to  the  past  and  to  turn  our 
attention  resolutely  to  the  future. 
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Sfftfltra :  #Hr  fattst  Jnntratiim^ 

By  Oharlbb  Bathbonb  Low  (late)  LN.,  F.B.G.S. 


So  rapid  and  nameroas  are  our  aoqaisitions  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  that  for  the  British  taxpayer,  that  most  long-suffering  of 
mortals,  to  have  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  places  towards  which 
his  attention  is  directed,  is  in  itself  almost  a  liberal  education*  It 
has  been  said  that  the  average  Englishman  has  but  a  limited 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  world  in  which  he  plays  so 
distinguished  a  part,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  observation.  No  sooner  is  a  vast  expanse  of  country 
annexed  in  South  Africa,  or  a  group  of  islands  occupied  in  the 
Pacific,  than  the  attention  of  their  readers  is  directed  by  the  press 
to  a  study  of  **  large  maps,"  which  Lord  Salisbury  recommended 
an  ignorant  British  public  to  scrutinise  before  forming  an  opinion 
on  the  bearings  of  the  Central  Asian  question,  a  judicious  piece  of 
advice  which  it  would  be  well  if  the  said  public  would  take  to 
heart  on  the  next  occasion  of  their  flying  into  a  panic. 

The  island  of  Socotra  appears  to  have  been  known  at  an  early 
period  to  the  ancient  geographers.  Ptolemy  notices  it  under  the 
appellation  of  Dioscoridis  Insula,  and  Arrian  says  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  it  were  subject  to  the  kings  of  the  **  incense  country/* 
meaning  Arabia ;  but  it  appears  to  have  attracted  little  attention, 
and,  during  the  dark  ages,  may  almost  be  considered  as  lost  to 
geography,  until  the  visit  of  Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
who  does  not,  however,  make  any  particular  mention  of  its  inhabi- 
tants and  resources.  Vasco  de  Gama,  in  his  memorable  voyage 
from  Lisbon  to  Calicut,  in  1497*  passed  Socotra  without  seeing  it ; 
but  seven  years  afterwards,  it  was  made  known  to  European  navi- 
gators by  Fernandez  Pereira.  The  island  was  visited  in  1614  by 
Captain  Nicholas  Downton,  of  the  East  India  Company's  Service, 
who  arrived  off  the  island  with  four  ships,  when  on  his  way  to 
Surat,  where  the  Company  had  their  chief  factory.  He  says: 
^'  Its  chief  produce  is  aloes,  though  the  annual  amount  does  not 
exceed  a  ton ;  cattle  may  be  bought,  but  are  exceedingly  small ; 
and,  according  to  the  dry,  rocky  barrenness  of  the  island,  wood  is 
at  twelvepence  a  man's  burthen,  and  every  other  particular  is  very 
dear." 

Socotra  was  visited  by  a  famous  Englishman,  Sir  Thomas  Boe, 
the  Ambassador  of  James  I.  to  Shah  Abbas,  King  of  Persia,  who 
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the  Indian  Grovernment  resolved  to  establish  coaliiig  stations  at 
Macallahy  on  the  main  land,  and  the  island  of  Soeotra.  Commander 
Haines,  I.N.,  with  a  staff  of  accomplished  yonng  surveying  officers'^ 
-^the  name  of  each  one  of  whom  may  he  found  in  the  Marine 
Snrrey  Charts,  published  by  the  East  India  Company — ^left  Bombay 
in  the  brig  Palinurus,  in  October  1833,  and,  having  first  surveyed 
about  100  miles  of  the  south  coast  of  Arabia^  proceeded  to  Kisseen.. 
on  the  mainland,  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  survey  Soeotra,. 
from  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Moharah  tribe,  to  whom  the  island 
owed  nominal  allegiance.  Commander  Haines  anchored  at  £isseen 
on  the  28th  December,  and,  on  the  81st,  had  a  conference  with  two- 
young  chiefs — ^Ahmed  Ibn  Said,  and  Abdullah  Ibn  Affick — who* 
gave  him  full  powers  to  do  all  he  thought  necessary,  and  also  a 
firman,  directed  to  the  chiefs,  to  show  him  every  civility.  The 
PaUnurus  sailed  from  Kisseen  on  the  4th  January  1834,  and,  on 
the  9th,  arrived  at  Tamarida,  the  chief  town  of  the  island. 

When  the  survey  was  commenced,  so  accurate  was  it,  that  on  the 
whole  measurement  of  the  circumference  of  the  island^  197^  miles, 
there  was  an  inaccuracy  of  only  186  yards.  It  was  a  laborious  task,, 
on  account  of  the  weather  and  baffling  winds,  and  the  short  period 
occupied  in  its  execution,  Commander  Haines  being  anxious  to> 
fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  Directors,  who  requested  that  the  chart  of 
the  island  might  be  sent  home  by  the  first  steamer.  He  and  his- 
officers  worked  incessantly,  Sundays  not  excepted ;  and  Commander 
Haines  did  justice,  in  his  report,  to  their  self-denying  zeal. 

Meanwhile,  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Wellsted,  F.B.S.,  the  assistant 
surveyor,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Midshipman  Cruttenden,t  who 
was  familiar  with  Arabic,  travelled  through  the  interior,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  information  concerning  the  island  and  its- 
inhabitants  ;  and  these  notes  Wellsted  published  in  the  Journals  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (vol.  iv.),  and  Boyal  Geographical 
Society  (vol.  v.),  with  a  map,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
those  learned  Societies. 

When  Commander  Haines  had  completed  the  survey  of  half  the 
island  of  Soeotra,  he  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  '*  Sultans,'*' 
as  these  petty  chiefs  call  themselves,  requesting  him  to  discontinue 
his  work,  and  join  him  at  Elisseen,  to  hold  another  conference;  but 
the  British  officer,  who  was  familiar  with  the  Arab  character  for 
intrigue,  paid  no  attention  to  the  request.    He  continued  the  survey 

*  These  officers  were  Lieutenants  T.  G.  Garless,  J.  R.  Wellsted,  and  J.  P.  Sanders; 
Midshipmen  F.  Jones,  J.  S.  QrioTe,  0.  J.  Omttendeni  J.  Renniei  and  A  Ford.  The 
only  snrviyor  is  Gaptain  James  Rennie,  LN.,  G.B. 

t  The  late  Gaptain  Gmttanden,  Deputy  Director  of  Transports  at  the  Admiral^. 
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to  its  completion,  and  a  ohart  of  the  island  and  coasts  was  published 
by  order  of  the  Oovemment. 

Oommander  Haines  now  returned  to  Bombay,  and^  in  October, 
was  again  despatched  to  Eisseen  in  the  Palinurus,  with  instructions 
''  to  negotiate  with  the  chiefs  who  held  the  sovereignty  of  Socotra, 
for  the  purchase  of  that  island.  You  will  also/'  continue  the 
instructions,  ''receive  for  the  above  purpose  10,000  Oerman 
crowns;  but  the  Governor-General  of  India,  in  Oonncil,  trusts 
that  you  will  be  enabled  to  buy  this  island  for  a  much  smaller  sum, 
and  the  less  money  you  pay,  the  more  credit  you  will  derive.  Tour 
personal  knowledge  of  these  chiefs,  and  their  character,  will  enable 
yon  t4>  negotiate  with  advantage  to  them." 

Commander  Haines  was  also  given  a  draft  of  the  treaty  he  was 
to  negotiate,  and  was  directed  to  proceed,  on  its  completion,  to 
Socotra,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ''  formal  possession  in  the  name 
of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company."  He  was  further  informed 
that,  in  all  probability,  on  his  arrival  at  Socotra,  he  would  find 
British  troops  in  possession,  when  he  was  to  make  over  charge  to 
the  o£Scer  in  command.  But  an  unexpected  di£Bculty  arose,  and 
Commander  Haines  found  that  the  eldest  of  the  chiefe  would  not 
part  with  his  inheritance,  though  he  owned  it  was  almost  worth- 
less as  a  source  of  revenue.  **  The  English,"  he  said,  **  might 
come  and  take  the  island,  but  he  would  never  sell  it." 

Meantime,  the  Bombay  Government,  expecting  no  difficulties  of 
this  kind,  had  despatched  an  expedition,  consisting  of  the  Hon. 
Co.'s  ships  TifffiSf  Shannon,  and  an  armed  pattamar,  having  on 
board  a  detachment  of  native  infantry,  and  a  party  of  native 
artillery  and  sappers,  under  the  command  of  Captain  (now  General) 
B.  A.  Bayly,  who  gave  me  some  details  of  the  occupation.  The 
troops  were  landed  at  Tamarida,  notwithstanding  the  threats  and 
remonstrances  of  the  chief;  and  here  they  remained  for  several 
months.  In  April  1885,  the  Hon.  Co.'s  ship  Coote,  eighteen 
guns.  Captain  Bose,  relieved  the  Tigris  at  Socotra,  between  which 
and  Bombay  the  Shannon  kept  up  a  regular  communication.  In 
the  same  month  the  Hugh  Lindsay  touched  at  Tamarida  with  the 
Indian  mail,  which  had  been  despatched  from  Alexandria  in  the 
steamer  African^  from  Falmouth,  on  the  4th  March,  and  arrived  at 
Bombay  on  the  2nd  May. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise,  the  occupation  of 
Socotra  was  disastrous.  Owing  to  the  heavy  surf  running  at  the 
time  of  disembarkation,  one  of  the  boats  of  the  Tigris,  was  swamped, 
and  some  men  were  drowned.^    Lieutenant  Jenkins,  and  Midship- 

*  The  following  incident,  related  by  an  officer,  a£Pords  an  instance  of  the  instino* 
tiye  obedience  of  the  soldier: — A  Sepoj,  unable  to  swim,  and  straggling  in  tho 
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men  Gordon  and  Maokenzie^  of  the  Tigris^  commanding  the  boats^ 
did  all  in  their  power  to  save  life;  and  the  late  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans^ 
iu  animadverting  on  the  folly  of  the  enterprise  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  stated  that,  '*  had  it  not  been  for  the  gallant  conduct  of 
one  very  young  o£Bcer  (Mr.  Mackenzie),  who  saved  several  lives,  it 
would  have  ended  more  disastrously/'  Scarcely  were  the  troops 
located  on  the  low  land  selected  for  the  cantonments,  than  fever 
decimated  the  small  force.  The  surgeon,  one  officer,  and  several 
men  died.  Lieutenant  Ormsby,  first  of  the  Tigris^  became  delirious; 
Mr.  Mackenzie  went  home  sick ;  and  Mr.  Midshipman  Shum  was 
insane  for  months,  from  fever,  and  had  to  resign  the  service. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  said,  in  a  letter  to  me:  ''Ere  the  island  was 
abandoned,  scarce  a  man  could  be  found  with  strength  sufficient  to 
dig  a  grave  for  his  companion.  At  one  time,  every  man,  save  the 
doctor,  was  prostrate  with  fever,  and  he  eventually  died.  Several 
officers  had  their  health  permanently  ruined,  and  few  survived  to 
tell  the  tale  of  the  Socotra  expedition."  The  detachment  of  troops 
was  withdrawn  in  April  1835,  and  all  idea  of  continuing  Socotra  as 
a  coaling  station  was  abandoned.  Had  the  Government  followed 
the  advice  of  the  naval  officers  who  had  surveyed  the  island,  and 
occupied  the  highlands  adjacent  to  Tamarida,  this  loss  of  life  might 
have  been  avoided. 

During  the  occupation  of  the  island.  Lieutenant  Ormsby,  F.B.S., 
an  officer  of  rare  attainments,  and  Assistant-Surgeon  Hulton,  both 
of  the  Tigris^  traversed  a  great  part  of  the  mountain  range. 

Again  the  island  of  Socotra  passed  out  of  view  of  the  Indian 
Government^  until  the  year  1877|  when  they  came  to  terms  with  the 
chiefs  claiming  authority,  in  order  to  obviate  the  chance  of  the 
island  being  purchased  by  a  foreign  Power,  in  the  manner  that, 
within  recent  years,  has  become  familiar  to  us. 

The  last  event  in  the  history  of  Socotra,  is  the  actual  occupation 
of  the  island,  in  the  name  of  his  Government,  by  the  Brigadier- 
General  commanding  the  troops  at  Aden.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Bombay  Government,  should  they  locate  troops  in  the  island, 
will  take  to  heart  the  lesson  taught  at  the  former  occupation  of 
Socotra,  and  occupy  the  healthy  highlands.  It  was  the  neglect  of 
this  obvious  precaution  that  caused  the  great  loss  of  life  when  the 
island  of  Cyprus  was  first  occupied  by  our  troops  at  the  time  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin. 

water,  seized  him  round  the  waist ;  but  upon  his  ordering  him  to  let  go  his  hold,  he 
complied  instantly,  withont  a  word,  and  upon  the  officer  turning  round  to  get  a 
proper  grip  of  the  drowning  man,  he  fonnd  he  had  disappeared. 
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By   M.   J.   COLQUHOUN. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  OflDERLY-RooM. 

*'  Did  you  see  daybreak  this  morning,  Tim  ?  "  asked  one  soldier  of 
another. 

*'  YeSy  faith  !  and  I  did ;  and  it  broke  with  a  moighty  great 
noise  I 

This  also  was  the  opinion  of  Ensign  Burke,  when  at  the  very 
earliest  streak  of  dawn  he  was  awakened  by  the  roar  of  the  morn- 
ing gun.  He  bad  had  but  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and,  like  the  historical 
sluggard,  would  have  *'  slumbered  again  "  bad  not  his  pertinacious 
bearer  monotonously  murmured  by  his  bedside  the  diurnal  liturgy 
of  *'  Sahib  !  Sahib  !  Sahib !  "  and  commenced  the  accustomed 
ceremony  of  pulling  on  his  master's  stockings  while  he  was  in  bed, 

Burke  knew  that  his  hour  had  come,  and  submitted  to  the  inevi'^ 
table.  Then,  in  a  whirlwind  of  ministering  attendants,  all  devoted 
to  the  sweet-tempered  lad — the  water-carrier,  who  had  brought  his 
cold  bath  in  a  skin  ;  an  old  man  with  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  which  he 
assiduously  cooled  by  blowing  and  stirring  it ;  a  boy  with  his 
^word,  to  which  be  was  giving  a  final  polish  with  a  dirty  rag ;  and 
4inother,  who  obsequiously  held  his  forage-cap — the  Ensign  rushed 
from  the  house,  threw  his  long  legs  over  one  of  the  most  diminutive 
of  ponies,  and  *'  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,"  as  he  8aid>  barely 
escaped  committing  the  unpardonable  crime  of  being  late  on 
parade.  He  was,  of  course,  followed  on  foot  by  a  thin,  long  groom, 
who  tore  after  the  gallopping  pony,  and  by  some  peculiar  provision 
of  nature  was  able  to  arrive  at  the  parade-ground  as  soon  as  his 
master  1 

When  Burke  found  himself  on  the  flank  of  his  company  he 
began,  as  usual,  to  speculate  upon  his  coloneFs  temper  and  his 
constitutional  bad  language* 

There  he  was,  mounted  on  his  white  charger,  fiercely  facing  his 
meui  a  great  number  of  whom  were  young  soldiers  but  lately 
recruited,  who  still  retained  many  of  the,  in  bis  opinion,  despicable 
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oharaoteristics  of  the  oiviliaD,  and  whose  ignorance  and  rawness 
vexed  the  soul  of  the  stern  old  martinet. 

Colonel  George  Bawley  had  worn  a  red  ooat  in  a  variety  of 
climates  for  forty  years,  without  the  vigonr  of  his  constitution 
being  apparently  much  impaired  thereby.  "  The  army  swore  a  great 
deal  in  Flanders/'  and  the  veteran  carefully  preserved  the  traditions- 
of  the  time  when  Her  Majesty's  forces  fought  hard  and  used  strong 
language. 

**  Open  column  right  in  front !  *'  Bawley  was  shouting  in  a  sten* 
torian  voice  which  might  have  been  heard  through  the  roar  of 
cannon  on  the  battle-field ;  '*  right-about  face !  Sergeant-major^ 
mark  down  that  flank  man  of  number  four !  What  do  you  mean. 
Sir,  by  not  facing  at  the  last  sound  of  the  word  ?  I'll  march  yon 
round  the  square  till  you  do  know  your  drill.  Bight  wheel,  quick 
march !  Steady  there,  number  seven,  halt !  My  Gad !  FU  keep 
you  doing  it  until  you  can  do  it  correctly.  As  you  were,  front  t 
left  wheel  into  line,  quick  march !  Steady  officers !  My  Gad, 
Mr.  Burke,  donH  you  know  how  to  dress  your  men  yet  ?  Steady  f 
look  to  your  front !  that  man  in  the  rear  rank  of  number  two  ;  let 
me  see  if  you  can  do  it  this  time.  Open  column  right  in  front  I 
Bight-about  face,  right  wheel,  quick  march !  Steady,  now  !  Look 
to  your  men,  Captain  Maunders !  Don't  give  the  word  of  com* 
mand  in  that  way,  Mr.  Burke,  '  Haltfrontdress ' ;  say.  Halt!  front  1 
dress  !  My  Gad  !  Til  keep  you  to  your  drill "  ;  and  so  on,  and  so 
on.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  this  sort  of  thing,  old  Bawley  dis* 
missed  them,  and,  returning  the  salute  of  his  officers  by  a  slight 
touch  of  his  old-fashioned  forage-cap,  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
and  went  off  in  the  direction  of  his  orderly-room. 

**  Bawley 's  not  in  the  sweetest  of  tempers  to*day,"  said  our  rosy- 
cheeked  Ensign  as  the  officers  sheathed  their  swords  and  strolled 
towards  their  mess,  with  the  view  of  recruiting  their  bodies  and 
minds  after  the  fatigue  and  worry  they  had  just  undergone. 

''  Confound  him,"  muttered  Captain  Maunders,  an  officer  of  two- 
and-forty,  in  whose  moustache  appeared  a  few  streaks  of  grey^ 
*'  the  army 's  not  fit  for  a  gentleman  any  longer.'' 

**  Orderly-room,  Sir,"  said  a  smart  young  corporal  with  a  vellum-^ 
covered  book  under  his  arm,  coming  up  to  Captain  Maunders  and 
saluting ;  **  the  Colonel 's  there,  and  the  prisoners  have  just  gone 
up. 

"  Very  well.  Corporal,  take  the  book  there.  Confound  it,"  growled 
the  Captain  again,  ''I  never  knew  such  a  place  as  this;  nothing 
but  bother  from  morning  till  night.  By  the  bye,  I  forgot !  Here. 
Burke,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  Ensign  who  was  junior  sub* 
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aliem  of  his  company,  **you  mast  go  to  the  orderly-room,  I'm 
on  a  Board  !  I  We  signed  the  crimes  and  all  that ;  let  old  Bawley  do> 
what  he  likes  with  them.  Stay,  though.  There 's  one  man  I  want, 
to  get  off;  a  decent  sort  of  fellow  who  joined  not  long  ago  ;  let  mo 
see,  what  was  his  name  ?  Bless  me !  I  forget  it^  bnt  Sergeant 
Walker  will  know." 

With  a  grunt  of  satisfaction  at  having  got  rid  of  a  disagreeable- 
duty,  the  Gaptain  hurried  up  the  steps  of  the  officers'  mess-house,, 
leaving  the  Ensign  to  wend  his  way  towards  the  orderly-room,  the 
office  wherein  the  business  of  the  regiment  was  transacted. 

At  the  door  stood  a  group  of  non-commissioned  officers  with 
portfolio-like  books  under  their  arms,  and  in  an  adjoining  yarck 
was  a  line  of  soldiers,  with  dirty  and  dismal  countenances,  guarded 
by  two  privates  with  drawn  bayonets.  These  were  the  prisoners, 
who  were  to  be  brought  up  before  the  commanding  officer  to  receive 
military  justice  for  the  various  faults  which  they  had  committed. 

As  the  Ensign  approached,  the  non-commissioned  officers  aU 
stood  to  ''  attention.'^  A  stout,  jorial-looking  sergeant,  of  about 
six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  advanced  from  the  rest,  and,  handing 
to  him  the  book  which  he  carried,  said  :  **  There  are  four  men  up. 
Sir.  There 's  one  man.  Brown,  that  Gaptain  Maunders  wished  to  get 
off  if  possible,  as  he  wants  to  employ  him  in  the  orderly-room ;. 
he 's  received  a  good  education.  Sir,  and  it 's  his  first  offence." 

*'  What  has  he  done  ?  " 

**  He  was  absent  yesterday  from  afternoon  and  evening  roU-callsi. 
and  did  not  return  till  twelve  at  night." 

*'  Was  he  drunk  ?  " 
No,  Sir,  he  was  sober,  came  in  by  himself." 
All  right,"  said  the  Ensign,  *'  1  will  attend  to  it";  and  taking 
the  book  from  the  sergeant,  he  walked  into  the  orderly-room,  where- 
two  or  three  officers  were  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Golonel  from* 
his  private  office. 

"  *  Morning '  Burke,"  said  one ;  ^'  the  old  business  again  !  eh  ^ 
there  never  was  such  a  place  as  this  for  work." 

''Awful  place,"  added  another;  ''one  has  to  be  perpetually^ 
hanging  about  the  barracks,  or  orderly-room,  or  some  cursed  hole- 
or  other!  There's  never  a  chance  of  getting  into  mufti  before- 
twelve  o'clock.'' 

A  loud  "T'chun  "  (which  to  the  initiated  meant  "  Attention  ")' 
was  heard  outside,  and  Golonel  Bawley  entered,  followed  by  his. 
Adjutant,  and  seated  himself  at  a  deal  table,  which  constituted  the 
principal  furniture  of  the  apartment. 

'*  Bring  in  the  prisoners.  Sergeant-major,"  he  said,  looking  down 
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a  long  list  of  names  placed  before  him.  Meanwhile  the  offioen 
got  the  books  they  carried  in  readiness,  which  contained  records  of 
the  misdeeds  of  the  men  of  their  companies,  and  are  called 
**  Defaulters'  Books."  Their  duty  was  to  inform  the  Colonel  of  the 
general  character  and  previous  convictions  of  such  of  their  men  as 
were  now  to  be  brought  before  him. 

After  a  number  of  cases  had  been  disposed  of,  it  was  the  turn  of 
the  four  men  of  Burke's  company. 

''Halt!  front!"  said  the  Sergeant-major,  marching  in  the  first, 
•and  placing  him  in  a  convenient  position  beneath  the  dread  eye  of 
•the  commanding  officer.  The  Ensign  then  handed  the  Colonel  a 
-slip  of  paper,  called  the  **  Crime,"  in  which  was  written,  by  the 
orderly  corporal  of  the  day,  in  a  round  school-boy  hand,  the  name 
of  the  offender,  and  the  offence  of  which  he  had  been  accused. 

"No.  2,406,  Private  William  Biggs,"  read  out  the  Colonel, 
"  absent  from  tattoo  roll-call  on  the  night  of  the  21st,  and  not 
returning  till  the  night  of  the  28rd.     How  long  has  this  man 
joined  ?  " 

"  Only  three  months,  Sir,"  replied  the  Ensign,  referring  to  his 
hook.     *'  He  *s  a  recruit." 
Is  his  kit  all  right  ?  " 

Yes,   Sir/'  said   the  sergeant  of  his  company,  who  was  in 
:attendance. 

"  How  dare  you  keep  away  all  that  time.  Sir  ? ''  said  the  Colonel, 
4iddressing  the  culprit,  a  wretched-looking  youth,  with  a  pallid 
•countenance  and  tangled  hair,  whose  coarse  red  jacket  hung  loosely 
on  his  gaunt  frame.  "  One,  two,  three  days — my  Gad  !  I  will  stop 
your  pay  for  three  days,  Sir — it  will  cost  you  one  rupee — and  if 
you  do  it  again,  I  'U  put  you  in  the  cells.  Have  this  man^s  hair 
*out.  Sergeant-major.  I  never  saw  such  a  dirty,  disreputable  soldier* 
Examine  his  kit,  Mr.  Burke,  and  see  that  he  has  not  sold  his  boots* 
My  Gad !  Three  days'  pay  stopped.  March  him  away,  Sergeant* 
major,  and  keep  him  till  his  hair 's  cut." 

^' fiight-abont  face,  quick  march  I "  said  the  Sergeant-major. 

The  next  man  tried  to  assume  an  appearance  of  profound 
j)enitence,  which  was  much  spoiled  by  a  very  visible  black  eye. 

'^ Miles  O'Connor,"  roared  out  the  Colonel  again,  ''found  drunk 
•and  fighting  by  the  picket.  My  Gad !  You  dirty  ruffian,  what 
4o  you  mean  by  fighting  and  blackguarding  about  the  streets  ?  " 

*'  Oh !  if  you  plase,  Colonel^  if  ye  '11  luk  it  over  this  toime,  I  'U 
niver  do  it  agin.'' 

''It's  his  first  time  drunk  this  year, Sir/'  interposed  Burke,  from 
his  book. 
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^*  Lnoky  for  you,  Sir — ^my  Gad ! "  continued  the  Colonel,  looking 
fiavagely  from  under  his  shaggy  eye-brows  at  the  intemperate 
Hilesian ;  '*  but  I'll  march  you  about  that  square  I  Six  days'  drills 
and  confined  to  barracks  till  his  eye  gets  well ! " 

John  Coyen  was  the  next.  "Absent  from  tattoo  roll-call,  and 
brought  in  by  the  picket  at  a  quarter  past  ten,  drunk." 

*'  Please,  Colonel !  I  'm  an  old  soldier/'  urged  the  man  in 
extenuation. 

**  My  Gad !  I  know  you.  Old  soldiers,  old  blackguards!  Young 
soldiers,  young  blackguards !  When  was  this  man  last  up  for 
drunkenness  ?  " 

''  He  was  up  in  April,"  answered  Burke  from  his  book.  ''It's 
his  third  time  this  year." 

''I'll  bring  you  before  a  court-martial  for  habitual  drunkenness, 
the  neopi  time  you  come  here !  "  said  the  Colonel.  "  Six  days'  drill, 
and  confined  to  barracks." 

Henry  Brown  was  the  last  on  that  list,  and  this  was  the  man 
about  whom  the  sergeant  had  spoken  to  Burke.  He  was  a  tall,  well* 
built,  soldierly-looking  young  fellow,  about  five-and-twenty  years  of 
age,  with  a  fresh  colour,  notwithstanding  his  confinement  during 
the  preceding  night  in  the  guard-room. 

"  This  man  has  not  been  up  before.  Sir,"  said  Burke;  ^'  he's  a 
very  good  fellow,  and  has  been  useful  in  the  orderly-room."  He 
spoke  with  the  greater  enthusiasm  and  candour,  because  he  remem- 
bered that  this  was  the  man  in  whom  Florence  was  interested. 

*'  Don't  you  come  before  me  again,  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel  sternly 
to  the  culprit,  whose  features  appeared  to  express  a  struggle  between 
recklessness  and  shame.  "  I'll  look  over  it  this  time,  as  it's  the  first 
offence  I  Examine  his  kit,  Mr.  Burke,  and  have  his  hair  cut,'' 
he  concluded,  dismissing  the  case. 

The  £nsign  now  resigned  his  place  at  the  side  of  the  commanding 
officer,  to  a  handsome  captain,  with  a  curly  moustache,  whose  face 
exhibited  intense  weariness,  combined  with  dutiful  resignation.  In 
those  days,  captains  of  infantry  usually  paid  some  jG2,000  for  their 
commission,  receiving  pay  which  barely  gave  them  interest  for  the 
capital.  Burke  then  returned  the  "Defaulters'  Book"  into  the 
hands  of  the  sergeant,  and  requested  him  to  look  at  the  offenders' 
kits,  according  to  the  Colonel's  order.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
ante-room  in  the  officers'  mess-house,  to  read  the  newspapers. 

Captain  Maunders,  who  had  not  yet  gone  to  his  "  Board,"  was 
perusing  a  journal,  with  an  expression  of  disgust  on  his  face.  He 
was  reading  the  "  Gazette."  "  Ugh  I "  he  muttered,  half  addressing 
Burke,  "Blakiston  not  gazetted  out  yet!     I  don't  believe  he's  ever 
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going — or,  if  be  does,  the  Horse  Guards  will  bring  in  somebody 
from  half-pay,  and  it  won't  be  a  step  in  the  regiment.  Ugh !  I 
mast  be  off  to  my  Board,  confound  it  I  Here 's  the  Times,  Burke. 
Settled  the  orderly-room  business,  I  snppose  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Rawley  did  not  give  that  man  anything,  who——'* 

"  Ah !  I  know.  He  seems  to  be  a  respectable  young  fellow, 
well  educated,  and  so  forth,  but  got  into  debt,  and  was  fool  enough 
to  enlist!  Much  better  have  swept  a  crossing!  I  suppose  old 
Bawley  was  as  pleasant  as  usual  in  the  orderly-room  ?  "  So  saying, 
the  Captain,  with  a  slight  struggle,  buckled  his  sword-belt  round 
his  waist,  and  departed.  The  Ensign,  whom  he  had  lefb,  looked 
over  the  papers,  and,  after  a  while,  proceeded  to  his  quarters,  where 
he  exchanged  uniform  for  mufti,  having  no  more  military  duties 
that  day. 

As  the  prisoners  were  being  marched  back  to  barracks.  Captain 
Whitby,  of  the  88th  Regiment,  N.I.,  happened  to  be  taking  his 
usual  morning  rde.  He  glanced  keenly  at  the  group  of  military 
criminals  and  their  guard.  He  noticed  the  wretched-looking 
Biggs,  with  his  pale  face,  and  the  disfigured  optic  of  Miles 
O'Connor,  the  hardened  look  of  that  old  offender,  John  Coyen, 
and,  lastly,  the  tall  and  manly-looking  Henry  Brown. 

Brown  was  furious  at  the  humiliating  position  he  was  now 
occupying,  and  his  fierce  countenance  expressed  both  anger  and 
disgust.  Whitby  instantly  recognised  him,  and  saw  that  the 
recognition  was  mutual.  **  That  was  the  wretch  who  had  shot  the 
fakir,  but  the  man  should  not  escape  agfain  1 "  He  determined  to 
inform  Sims  at  once  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  criminal,  and 
going  to  the  hotel  where  he  lodged,  found  him  at  home.  Then  he 
started  off  to  the  house  of  the  Cantonment  Magistrate,  but  failed 
to  find  him. 

As  to  the  handsome  defaulter,  Henry  Brown,  directly  he  was 
dismissed  he  went  to  his  quarters,  and  spent  part  of  the  day  on  his 
barrack  bed,  in  the  semi-darkened  room.  His  temper  did  not 
improve.  He  had  been  let  off,  it  was  true ;  there  was  some  small 
comfort  in  that;  yet,  although  an  utterly  reckless  dare-devil,  he 
could  not  but  feel  a  little  anxious  as  to  his  future.  Captain  Whitby 
had  that  morning  evidently  recognised  him  when  they  met, 
although  he  had  failed  to  do  so  before ;  and,  besides,  Sims  had 
not  given  up  the  search  for  those  papers!  *'I  was  a  fool  to 
enlist,"  he  said  to  himself.  "This  life  is  a  hell  upon  earth! 
I  did  it  for  /ter  sake,  and  now  she  despises  me  I  I  must  either 
buy  my  discharge,  or — desert !  Ah  1  I  have  it !  I  know  what  I 
shall  do  I  " 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  Ministering  Angel. 

In  the  dask  of  approaching  night  Henry  Brown  climbed  the  low 
jnxkd  wall  which  enclosed  the  grounds  belonging  to  Major  Page's 
1>nngaIow,  Like  a  thief,  he  stole  stealthily,  first  throagh  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  then  throagh  the  park-like  ground  close  to  the 
house,  keeping  well  in  the  dense  shadow  of  the  trees*  Having  thus 
•entered  by  a  back  way,  he  proceeded  to  a  French  window  opening 
on  the  garden,  the  Venetian  blinds  of  which  were  shut.  He  gave 
4i  sharp  authoritative  knock  at  the  closed  casement.  At  first  no 
notice  was  taken  of  his  imperative  summons,  but  he  continued 
to  rap  in  no  very  gentle  manner,  until  after  a  time  the  window  was 
-opened  by  Louisa  Page,  who  was  becomingly  dressed  in  an  elaborate 
toilette  of  flowing  muslin  and  lace. 

She  said  angrily,  while  her  countenance  denotefd  extreme  dis- 
pleasure :  *'  I  have  told  you  not  to  come  here.  You  will  get  me 
talked  about  in  this  gossiping  station." 

Brown  walked  into  the  room,  and  stood  leaning  against  the  frame 
•of  the  open  window.  '*  Have  you  thought  over  what  I  said  to  you 
in  the  orange-grove  at  Sirdhana,  last  night  ?  *'  he  asked. 

*'  I  thought  you  were  either  mad  or  drunk,"  she  retorted 
fiercely. 

'*  You  don't  care  a  brass  farthing  for  me  now,"  he  said  bitterly. 

''  No !  I  don't,  and  it 's  your  fault  that  I  don't.  You  get  into 
•every  sort  of  disgrace  and  low  villany.  God  knows  I  was  fool 
enough  to  care  for  you  once.     Now  I  hate  you." 

''  None  of  your  tantrums,  Loo.  There  never  was  such  a  vixen 
«B  you  are.     Stop  your  row  for  one  minute,  and  listen  to  me.*' 

*'  If  you  think  I  am  going  to  help  you  again  out  of  your  scrapes, 
jou  are  very  much  mistaken,"  she  retorted. 

**  Now,  don't  play  the  fool.  Loo,  there  is  not  time  for  it  now. 
"Can't  you  keep  that  fellow  Whitby  quiet  ? '' 

**  No.  You  sent  me  there  on  a  fool's  errand.  He  won't  listen 
io  me." 

**  Well  1  your  fascinations  failed  for  once,"  he  sneered. 

"  Save  me  from  my  friends,"  she  said  crossly.  *'  I  have  known 
him  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
«8ked  a  favour  of  the  wretch,  and  he  was  as  rude  and  nasty  as 
possible,  the  brute.'' 

**  Bad  language  won't  help  us,"  said  Brown. 

''Have  you  got  those  papers  that  Sims  wants?  Speak  the 
truth  for  once,"  she  snapped. 
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**  Tea ! "  he  said  calmly,  "  I  have  those  papers,  and  I  mean  to 
keep  them." 

"  What  good  are  they  to  you  ? '' 

**  Only»  that  through  them  I  intend  to  become  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  world/' 

**  Some  more  of  your  wild  ideas/'  she  said.     "  You  must  he  mad.'^ 

**  No,  I  am  not.  As  usual,  you  jump  to  a  conclusion,  and  are- 
quite  wrong." 

''  Well,  then,  you  can  come  back  to  me  when  you  are  a  rich 
man.     I  loathe  paupers,  and  beggars." 

**  Bo  I  will,  Louisa.  I  know  you  are  a  mercenary  young  person. 
You  bully  a  fellow  when  he  is  down  upon  his  luck,  but  you  woulf 
fawn  upon  him  if  his  pockets  were  full." 

*^  And  why  not  ?  7  am  not  like  you,  who  perform  vile  actions 
from  high-falutin  virtuous  motives.  I  do  not  think  much  of  heroes^ 
who  first  kill  their  neighbours  out  of  pure  chivalry,  and  then  rob 
them." 

**  Now,  don't  drive  afellow  mad ! "  exclaimed  Brown,  whose  patience- 
was  nearly  exhausted.     "I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  think  you 
could  understand  a  disinterested  action." 

•*  No/'  she  answered.  "  I  certainly  would  not  try  to  get  myself 
hanged  through  helping  strangers.  It  was  no  business  of  yours  to- 
interfere.     ^  Que  diable  allait  il  faire  dans  cette  galore  ? ' '' 

Brown  laughed.  **  You've  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  this 
time."  He  had  at  heart  an  unbounded  respect  for  Louisa's  shrewd, 
worldly  commou'sense,  which^  in  its  own  line,  amounted  to  genius; 
and,  like  most  men,  he  could  not  resist  the  glamour  of  her  marvel- 
lous physical  attractions.  **  I  suppose  I  was  a  fool,"  he  continued, 
"to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  weak,  but,  as  in  moral  tales,  the  good 
boy  has  received  a  cake.  As  a  reward  for  my  absurd  good-nature 
I  am  on  the  high  road  to  fortune." 

''  Oh  !  another  of  your  hallucinations,"  she  sneered.  "I  wish  to 
Heaven  your  good  fortune  would  give  you  another  garb  to  wear.  T 
hate  to  see  you  in  the  dress  of  a  common  soldier." 

'^  Well,  nobody  could  wish  for  a  change  more  than  I  do.  ''  If 
you  only  knew  how  I  loathe  this  place !  The  barracks  and  the  parade 
ground ;  the  broad  roads,  with  the  houses  of  my  superiors  standing 
in  gardens ;  that  braying  band ;  the  men ;  the  officers ;  even  the 
English  ladies  are  hateful  to  me,  so  that  I  cannot  conceive  the- 
lowest  hell  more  hot,  or  more  unlovable  than  this  heaven-forsaken> 
spot.  After  all,  my  experience  of  a  sponging-house,"  he  said  with 
great  bitterness,  ''is,  that  it  was  a  cheerful  places  ompared  to  the- 
barracks  of  Meerut." 
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"  Do  you  dislike  it  so  much  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Yes.  And  so  would  you,  if  you  had  to  rise  at  four, 
gun-fire  as  they  call  it,  to  live  with  dirty  brutes  of  soldiers  in  a 
room  no  better  than  a  prison,  to  be  drilling,  doing  fatigue  duty  the 
livelong  day,  and  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  set  of  which  our  regi- 
ments are  composed.  Wbatevei*  my  sins  are,  I  expiate  them  in 
this  wretched  life  !  However,  some  alleviation  comes  even  to  the 
most  luckless^  and  I  see  an  end  to  my  misfortunes  at  last.'' 

**  I  am  out  of  patience  with  your  insufferable  buoyancy,"  she 
answered.  '^AU  the  scrapes  and  follies  that  you  have  hitherto 
pulled  through,  are  nothing  compared  to  the  horrible  mess  you  are 
in  now.     And  as  to  getting  out  of  it,  you  never  will." 

He  said  earnestly  :  *'  Louisa,  I  swear  to  you,  if  you  can  get  me 
dE50,  and  buy  my  discharge  as  well,  that  I  can,  and  will,  make  a 
provision  for  your  future  far  exceeding  even  your  most  soaring 
ambition/' 

"  I  am  sick  of  your  folly,"  she  answered ;  '*  and  I  can't  stand 
here  listening  all  night  to  your  rubbish.  Dinner  is  waiting,  and  I 
am  hungry.  Tou  had  better  go  back  to  barracks,  and,  instead  of 
dreaming  of  untold  wealth,  try  to  wriggle  out  of  this  idiotic  affair. 
Swear  hard.  There 's  only  Whitby's  word  against  yours.  He  is  a 
moony  fool  always  poking  after  birds  and  beasts ;  no  one  thinks 
much  of  him.  Tour  officers,  too,  especially  that  wild  Irishman 
Burke,  will  stick  by  you ;  they  don't  want  to  have  their  regiment 
disgraced.  Such  a  fuss,  after  all,  about  a  disgusting  native  and  a 
bundle  of  papers  1  '^ 

''Will  you  get  me  that  money  or  not,  Louisa?  You  have 
plenty. ' 

*'  I  have  not  enough  even  for  myself,"  she  retorted.  '*  I  am  not 
going  to  support  you.  Now  go,  for  Heaven's  sake,  before  anyone 
sees  you."  She  stepped  towards  the  window  with  a  commanding 
gesture.  He  made  no  answer,  but,  with  a  sigh  of  disappointment, 
stepped  out  into  the'darkness ;  and  she,  with  a  motion  of  ill-humour, 
carefully  closed  the  shutters  behind  him. 

Brown,  feeling  deeply  hurt,  strode  on,  along  the  level 
roads,  with  a  step  which  seemed  to  have  lost  its  elasticity. 
Her  heart  is  like  a  nether  millstone,"  he  thought,  ''but  it  is 
wonderful  the  hold  those  capricious  women  have  over  us.  To-night 
she  was  as  cutting  as  a  north-east  wind ;  to-morrow,  like  a  weather- 
cock, she  will  veer  round  due  south,  and  be  as  sweet  as  honey, 
especially  if  I  become  a  millionaire,  as  I  expect.  Bat  I  must  have 
ready-money.  I  hate  sponging  on  Eleanor.  She  would  give  me 
everything  she  possesses,  though  that  is  not  much,  poor  girl !  I 
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hope  I  shall  have  time  to  see  her  for  a  few  minutes,  before  those 
beastly  trumpets  call  me  back  to  that  God-forgotten  hole.'* 

Through  the  darkness,  he  at  length  arrived  at  a  summer-house 
or  kiosk,  which  stood  far  away  in  the  grounds  attached  to  Colonel 
Bawley's  house,  and  which  was  hidden  from  prying  eyes  by  the 
dense  vegetation  of  the  tropical  plants  which  grew  round  it.  He 
could  see  a  glimmer  of  light,  which  cheered  him,  as  he  then  saw 
that  the  assignation  he  had  previously  arranged  with  Eleanor  would 
be  kept.  As  soon  as  he  approached  the  door  of  the  kiosk,  a  woman 
rushed  forward,  and,  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  said : 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  that  you  would  come  to  see  me 
to-day.  Such  good  news !  Such  glorious  news !  Come  in, 
Harry,  Florence  is  here!"  And  Eleanor  Wake  led  Brown  into 
the  small  building. 

Miss  Rawley  rose  and  shook  hands  warmly  with  Brown. 

Eleanor  continued:  ''The  English  mail  is  in,  and  they  have 
sent  the  money  for  your  discharge;  and,  what  is  too  delightful,  old 
Uncle  Tom,  also,  has  stumped  up  £400  to  buy  your  commission  ! 
He  went  to  the  Horse  Guards  himself  about  it^  and,  making  use  of 
your  father's  and  grandfather's  military  services,  managed  the  whole 
thing.  Florence  heard  her  father  say,  this  afternoon,  that  some  of 
the  papers  have  arrived,  but  you  will  have  to  wait  until  everything 
is  settled  at  Head-Quarters.  That  will  take  some  weeks  probably, 
and  then,  dear  old  boy,  you  will  be  able  to  resume  your  proper 
position  in  society.  Tou  have  sown  all  your  wild  oats  now,  Harry, 
and  will  be  very  careful,  won't  you?  for  my  sake.  You  will 
never  know  what  I  have  suffered  on  your  account !  " 

A  kind  of  spasm  passed  over  Brown's  handsome  face ;  for  the 
unexpected  good  news  almost  took  away  his  breath. 

'*  Good  God  !  "  he  said  at  last;  "Nellie,  it  can't  be  true !  " 

"  It  is  true,  darling,''  she  said  cheerfully ;  "  read  the  letters  for 
yourself,"  and  she  put  some  papers  in  his  hand. 

''  Yon  little  brick ! "  he  exclaimed  delightedly,  ''  it  is  all  your 
doing." 

**  Did  you  think  I  should  leave  a  stone  unturned,  when  you  were 
in  such  trouble?  I  did  not  tell  you  before  what  I  was  doing, 
because  if  I  failed — ^whioh  seemed  more  than  likely — ^it  would  have 
been  such  a  bitter  disappointment  for  you." 

**  Oh,  Nell  I  "  he  said,  **  how  good  and  kind  you  are ! " 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  little  summer-house,  deeply  agitated. 

*'  If  that  fakir  business  turns  up  again,  I  am  ruined  I  Nellie," 
he  said,  ''  I  fear  that  Whitby  has  recognised  me  at  last,  and  I 
cannot  escape  trial !    They  would  never  give  a  commission  to  a 
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man  who  had  been  accused  of  a  criminal  offence.  If  I  had  money 
I  would  desert — but  then — that  would  make  things  worse.  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  " 

'*  Harry,"  said  Eleanor,  with  great  tenderness  in  her  sweet  voice, 
'^'  do  not  distress  yourself  about  that.  I  will  go  to  Captain  Whitby 
and  tell  him  the  whole  story.  He  will,  I  am  sure,  exonerate 
you,  as  he  is  a  high-minded,  chivalrous  mau." 

"  Yes,  but  people  say  '  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire.'  This 
affair  will  always  be  against  me,  if  once  brought  into  open  court. 
I  would  give  worlds  to  get  away  now  for  a  time,  if  only  to  throw 
Bome  people  off  the  scent.  Besides,  I  have  a  scheme  which  would 
be  most  advantageous  for  me,  if  I  could  carry  it  out.  Eleanor, 
dear,  can  you  get  me  £50  ?  I  feel  like  a  brute,  asking  you  for 
money,  after  all  your  goodness,  but  I  am  sure  I  can  soon  repay  you. 
I  cannot  go  on  leave  without  money.  Both  the  officers  of  my  com- 
pany are  kindly  disposed  towards  me,  and  would  help  me  to  get 
furlough.  If  I  only  had  £50,  I  would  apply  for  it  at  once.  I  feel 
as  if  my  mind  will  give  way,  unless  I  can  leave  this  cursed  place  for 
a  time ! " 

The  two  girls  talked  together  in  low  tones  for  a  time,  and 
then  asked  Brown  to  remain  there  while  they  went  into  the 
house. 

They  speedily  returned,  and  Eleanor  put  a  small  parcel  into 
Brown's  hands,  saying : 

*'  Florence  and  I  have  managed  it  for  you,  dear.  We  had  not 
quite  enough  money — girls  never  have  much,  you  know — but 
there's  my  watch  and  chain,  and  Florence's  gold  bracelet,  which  you 
must  sell.'' 

*'  Oh  I  Miss  Bawley,"  he  said,  ''  I  really  could  not  accept  such  a 
sacrifice  from  you." 

'*  Yes,  yes,  you  must,"  Florence  answered.  "  I  would  go  through 
fire  and  water  to  help  Eleanor;  and  besides,  I  do  not  care  for 
bracelets — 1  never  wear  them — so  it  is  not  much  of  a  gift." 

**  No,  Miss  Rawley,"  he  said  firmly,  "  I  cannot,  will  not  take  it 
as  a  gift,  but  a  loan,  which  I  will  soon  repay.  Ah !  There  goes 
the  recall.     I  must  get  back." 

Eleanor  kissed  him  passionately.  **  Good-bye,  my  poor  darling ! 
Get  your  leave  to-morrow.  Florence  will  see  that  the  Colonel  puts 
no  difficulty  in  the  way.  Keep  up  your  heart,  Harry ;  there 's  a 
good  time  coming  yet !  " 

'*  You  were  always  an  angel  of  goodness,  Nell,"  he  murmured  in 
a  broken  voice,  **  and  I  have  been  worse  than  a  brute  to  have  caused 
yon  so  much  sorrow." 
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officers,  and^  taking  off  his  hat,  said  politely,  **  I  belieye  I  am 
addressiDg  Captain  Maunders  of  the  200th  Begiment  ?  " 

"  You  are.  Sir/'  blurted  out  the  old  Captain  angrily.  "  I  have 
the  honour  of  serving  Her  Majesty  in  that  regiment ;  but  what  the 
devil  is  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  troubling  you ;  but  I  have  come  to 
make  some  inquiries  respecting  a  man  in  your  company." 

"  There  never  was  such  a  place  as  this  for  bother,"  grumbled  the 
t)fficer;  "I  am  only  just  off  parade,  and  I  haven't  had  my  break- 
fast. Don't  talk  to  me  about  my  company.  Sir ;  go  to  the  Sergeant- 
Major." 

"  I  have  been  to  him,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  and  he  referred 
me  to  you." 

"It's  too  bad,  too  bad  really.  I  say,  Burke,'*  he  shouted  after 
Ihe  now  retreating  Ensign.  "  Come  here,  will  you,  and  see  what  all 
this  is  about" ;  and  as  he  ascended  the  steps  of  the  mess-house  he 
muttered  under  his  grizzly  moustache,  **  The  service  is  not  fit  for  a 
gentleman,  now." 

The  devil-may-care  Irishman  came  forward,  preparing  himself  for 
"Something  disagreeable.  His  intuitive  mother- wit  at  once  suspected 
the  man  of  being  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  and,  having 
only  that  morning  received  a  threatening  solicitor's  letter,  he  felt 
out  of  humour  with  all  the  limbs  of  the  law. 

I'he  gentleman  bowed  courteously.  ''I  have  come  to  make 
•Bome  inquiries  about  a  young  man  in  your  regiment.  I  have  been 
mfomied  that  he  is  in  Captain  Maunders*  company.  I  have  further 
Mcertained  that  he  is  one  of  four  men  of  that  company  who  were 
up  m  the  orderly-room  yesterday.  Will  you  allow  me  to  introduce 
myself?  I  am  Mr.  James  Sims,  of  the  firm  of  Sims  and  Robertson, 
of  Calcutta,"  and  he  handed  him  his  card. 

■Burke  turned  slightly  pale.  He  guessed  at  once  it  was 
orown  who  was  required,  and  he  remembered  he  had  promised 
norence  Bawley  to  assist  that  man  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  reflected  that  the  best  means  of  gaining 
^e  to  get  Brown  out  of  the  way  would  be  to  invite  this  oily-tongued 
;entleman  to  take  some  refreshment,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and, 
iter  a  little  pressing,  Mr.  Sims  consented. 

Ab  they  entered  the  mess-house  Burke  saw  his  soldier-servant 

vho  was  an  Irishman  like  himself)   near  the   door,   and   said 

nvately  to  him :  "  Go  to   the  barracks,  and  tell  Henry  Brown, 

"[  my  company,  to   make   tracks.      This   old  fellow  is  a  bailiff 

as  come  to  arrest  him.     See  that  he  leaves  at  once.     I  have 

I  of  my  own  for  wishing  to  keep  him  out  of  quod.     Now 
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mind,  get  him  out  of  bftrraoks  sharp/'  The  servant  sainted  and 
left,  and  Bnrke,  who  had  often  before  trusted  him  with  delicate 
negotiations^  knew  that  his  instmctions  would  he  faithfully  carried 
oat. 

A  substantial  breakfast  was  soon  placed  before  the  Ensign  and 
Mr.  Sims.  Burke  choked  down  a  morsel  or  two,  but  drank  several 
glasses  of  claret ;  while  Mr.  Sims  was  sparing  of  the  wine,  but  did 
ample  justice  to  the  good  fare  on  the  table. 

"  Oan  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Burke,"  inquired  Mr.  Sims^  deferentially,. 
**  if  there  is  a  tall,  handsome,  dark  man,  of  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  in  your  company  ?  " 

''Yes,"  answered  the  Ensign,  *'we  have  plenty  of  good*^ 
looking  young  soldiers  in  the  regiment.  We  have  not  long  had  i^ 
batch  of  recruits.  But  come  to  the  barracks,  and  see  if  you  can 
find  the  one  you  want,  although  I  must  say  your  description  ia 
rather  a  vague  one." 

**  It  is  a  case  requiring  very  delicate  management,"  the  lawyer 
answered  in  his  sleek  way.  **  We  believe  this  young  man  possesses^ 
information  most  valuable  to  our  firm." 

Breakfast  ended,  they  set  out  for  the  barracks,  and  on  the  way 
Burke  endeavoured  to  talk  to  the  lawyer  in  an  unconcerned 
manner. 

When  they  arrived,  Mr.  Sims  shook  hands  with  the  Ensign,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  hospitality.  *'  Fray  afford  me  the  opportunity 
of  returning  your  kindness  should  you  come  to  Calcutta,"  he  said,, 
and  with  a  bland  smile  upon  his  countenance,  with  just  a  suspicion 
of  triumph  about  it,  Mr.  Sims  entered  the  soldiers'  quarters. 

As  the  lawyer  disappeared,  Burke  stumbled  across  his  servant,, 
who  was  returning  after  having  fulfilled  his  commission.  Some 
jocular  remarks  passed  between  them,  and  the  Milesian's  counts* 
nance  gleamed  with  intelligence  and  sly  humour,  as  he  turned  back 
into  the  barracks,  speedily  overtaking  Mr.  Sims,  to  whom  he  at 
once  addressed  himself. 

**  And  who  wud  your  honer  wish  to  see  ?  "  he  asked,  with  the 
greatest  deference,  of  the  unsuspecting  attorney.  **  Will  I  help 
you,  Sorr  ?  " 

'*  I  want  to  see  a  man  called  Brown." 

"  Be  jabers !  and  is  it  Brown  you  mane  ?  Shure,  and  it 's  meself 
that  knows  the  same  entoirely.  Thady !  Thady  I "  he  shouted, 
and  a  tall  gaunt-looking  old  soldier,  with  marked  features  and  a 
repulsive  air,  came  up  to  them.  "  Thaddeus  Brown,  yer  honer,  at 
yer  service,"  said  Mike,  introducing  the  new  comer. 

**  This  gintleman  is  come  spicially  for  you,  Thady." 
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Thaddeus  Brown  looked  at  the  lawyer  with  anything  but  an 
amiable  glance  : 

'^  And  what  wad  yes  be  afther  wanting  wid  me,  Sorr?  "  he  asked. 

*'  Oh ! "  said  the  lawyer  politely^  seeing  that  there  was  some 
mistake,  '*  yon  are  not  the  man  I  am  looking  for.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  disturbed  you*';  and  he  whispered  into  the  ear  of  his 
treacherous  guide : 

*'  A  tall,  good-looking  young  fellow,  the  one  who  was  up  before 
the  Colonel  in  the  orderly-room  yesterday,  you  know." 

"Arrah!"  answered  Mike.  **It'8  meself  knows  now  who  ye 
mane.    Wait  till  I  bring  him  in  frunt  of  yer  honor." 

They  walked  down  the  long  barrack-room,  and  stopped  opposite 
a  tall  youth  who  was  seated  on  his  bed. 

"  Shure  now/'  said  Mike,  '^  amt  yes  the  very  bhoy  who  was  up 
before  the  Eumel  yesterday,  for  being  absint  from  tattoo  roll-call 
on  the  noight  of  the  21st,  and  not  returning  till  the  noight  of  the 
23rd  ?  "  he  asked  of  the  wretched-looking  rustic,  whose  hair  was 
perceptibly  shorter,  but  who  looked  more  than  ever  miserable  and 
depressed. 

"  No.  2,465,  Private  William  Biggs/'  appeared  the  picture  of 
alarm  and  terror.     He  glanced  in  evident  fright  at  the  attorney. 

**  Well !  and  if  oi  be  ?  "  he  stammered  at  last. 

*'  This  gintleman  wud  be  afther  spaking  to  ye,"  said  Miles. 

If  Mr.  Sims  had  been  asked,  he  could  not  have  described  Biggs 
as  **  handsome."  Certainly  he  was  young,  tall,  and  dark.  This 
must  be  the  man,  he  thought,  and  he  is  putting  on  that  bucolic 
manner  for  a  purpose.  Then,  turning  to  the  still  trembling  yokel, 
he  said : 

**  You  have  some  written  papers  in  your  possession,  have  you 
not  ?  " 

**  Whoy,  yes,  Zur,  oi  have,"  answered  the  youth,  **  but        ^' 

**  They  are   of  no  value  to   you,  are  they  ? "  interrupted  the 
lawyer,  in  an  insinuating  manner. 
That  depends,"  answered  the  lad. 

Well !  I  will  ask  no  questions,  but  simply  say  I  am  authorised 
to  give  a  good  price  for  those  documents.  Will  you  let  me  have 
them  ?  " 

"  Well,  Zur,"  drawled  the  private,  ''it's  like  this — oi  doant  know 
as  oi  wants  to  zell  ^em — but  if  oi  bes  obliged  to,  whoy  in  coorse." 

The  lawyer  was  delighted  at  the  facility  with  which  he  had 
attained  his  purpose. 

'•  We  will  make  short  work  of  it,"  he  said.  "  What  do  you  want 
for  them  ?  " 
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'*  Oi  leave  it  to  you,  Zur,"  said  the  other. 

**No,  my  man,"  said  the  lawyer.  "Name  your  price.  I  will 
pay  anything  in  reason." 

The  lad,  unbattoning  the  breast  of  his  olose-fitting  tanio, 
produced  from  thence  three  or  four  crumpled,  dirty-looking  letters, 
tied  up  with  a  piece  of  twine. 

"  Here  they  be,  Zur,"  he  said.  **  Poor  mother;  her  little  thought 
oi*d  have  to  sell  her  letters";  and  he  held  out  the  packet  to  the 
bewildered  lawyer. 

Gome,  Brown,"  he  said  sternly,  dropping  his  suave  manner; 

you  have  played  this  comedy  long  enough.  You  know  what  I 
want,  and  what  I  intend  to  have.  I  have  tried  fair  means — if  you 
still  refuse,  I  will  call  in  the  police.'^ 

The  lad  dropped  the  letters. 

''  Be  the  gentleman  mad  or  drunk  ?  "  he  said.  *'  Oi  aint  Brown, 
and  oi  aint  afeerd  of  no  perlice.*' 

"  You  say  you  are  not  Brown  ?  "  said  Mr.  Sims.  "  Pray,  may  I 
ask  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

''Whoy,  moi  name  be  Will  Biggs,  and  oi  be  Zumerzet.  Moi 
comrades  here  knaw  who  oi  be;  ef  you  don't  believe  me,  ask 
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''It's  the  wrong  man  again,"  said  the  baffled  attorney,  and 
turning  angrily  to  the  grinning  Mike,  he  continued,  ''Why  did  yoa 
tell  me  his  name  was  Brown  ?  '* 

"  Ochone !  hear  to  that  now !  Sfaure  I  never  tould  yer  honer  his 
name  was  Brown." 

"  Then,"  said  the  lawyer,  in  despair,  "  is  there  a  Henry  Brown, 
belonging  to  Captain  Maunders*  company,  here  ?  " 

"0hure,  Sorr,"  answered  Mike,  ''it's  meself  would  scorn  to 
desave  ye.  There 's  no  private  of  that  name  here ;  but  if  yer  honer 
wud  jist  go  to  that  barrack  yonder,"  pointing  to  a  distant  building, 
**  I  belave  the  very  man  ye  want  is  in  Gaptain  Talbot's  company. 
Shure,  and  yer  honer  must  have  got  the  wrong  name  entoirely ;  it 
wasn't  Gaptain  Maunders'  company  at  all,  at  all.  Good-day  to  yer 
honer." 

The  misguided  Sims  fell  into  the  trap.  He  found  several  Browns 
in  the  building  to  which  he  went.  Browns  old  and  young.  Browns 
short  and  tall— Samuels,  Jeremiahs,  Johns — and  others.  But  in 
consequence  of  asking  an  irascible  Brown  if  he  had  been  up  before 
the  Colonel  the  previous  day,  for  committing  the  military  crime  of 
absence  from  tattoo  roll-call,  he  was  ejected  from  the  barrack-room, 
with  considerably  more  force  than  politeness,  followed  by  a  shower 
of  caps  and  boots,  and  a  volley  of  opprobrious  epithets,  and  further 
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threatened  with  vagae  horrors  if  he  dared  to  show  his  ugly  faoe 
there  again. 

**  You'll  see  what  you'll  get  the  next  time/  shouted  an  outraged 
Welshman — ^Taffy  Brown. 

The  lawyer  sneaked  away  crest-fallen^  but  thankful  that  he  had 
escaped  with  a  whole  skin. 

The  scandal  of  the  fr&cas^  of  course,  reached  the  officers'  mess. 
But  the  younger  men  especially  had  little  professional  sympathy 
for  the  attorney — and  the  verdict,  after  dinner,  was  "  Serve  him 
light.' 

That  night,  as  Burke  reached  his  quarters  after  mess,  he  saw  a 
-soldier  with  a  book,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  house.  ''Hang  it,'' 
he  thought,  '*  old  Rawley  again.  Orders  for  to-morrow's  parade — 
horrid  bore.  I  wish  Maunders  would  do  his  own  work,  especially 
now  Fevensy  is  away  on  leave.     What  a  lazy  beggar  he  is  !  " 

He  entered  the  house,  followed  by  the  man,  and,  after  procuring 
a  light,  perceived  that  the  bearer  of  the  book  was  Henry  Brown. 

**  Well !  Brown,"  he  said,  "  you  had  better  get  away  on  leave  at 
once.  There  is  a  sneaking  attorney  prying  about  after  you.  If  you 
get  off  to-morrow,  I  will  make  it  all  square  with  Captain  Maunders 
and  the  Colonel.  What  the  devil  have  you  been  doing,  though  ? 
You  have  always  borne  a  good  character  in  the  regiment." 

'*I  have  done  nothing  that  I  am  ashamed  of.  Sir,"  answered 
Brown.  ''  Let  me  thank  yon  for  your  kind  interference,  the  second 
time  in  my  life — an  unfortunate  and  miserable  one  hitherto." 

"Well!  for  heaven's  sake  get  your  leave  and  go,  or  you  will 
find  yourself  in  a  serious  scrape,  and,  what  is  more,  disgrace  the 
regiment." 

"I  will  leave  to-morrow,  on  a  fortnight's  furlough.  Sir,"  he 
answered  respectfully.  ''  And  again  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for 
the  services  you  have  rendered  me.'' 

''I  hope  yon  will  soon  be  gazetted,"  said  Burke,  with  his  usual 
good-nature  and  courtesy,  "  for  I  hear  yon  are  expecting  to  get  a 
commission." 

(To  be  contimted.) 
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The  complacent  observer  of  onr  national  armaments  and  defences 
who  derives  his  information  from  looking  through  the  rosy  atmos- 
phere of  a  glittering  review  or  show  parade,  very  possibly  thinks  Eng*^ 
land  impregnable,  and  quite  proof  against  the  wiles  or  attacks  of  the 
invader.  The  magnificent  turn-out  of  horse  and  field  batteries  at 
Woolwich  or  Aldershot,  the  steady  drill  of  the  Militia  brigades,  and 
the  laudatory  reports  on  the  Volunteer  detachments  at  Shoeburyness^ 
all  combine  to  inspire  a  sense  of  security.  No  doubt  our  artillery,. 
Begular,  Militia,  and  Volunteer,  is  capital,  and  of  their  kinds- 
unequalled,  but,  as  will  be  shown  in  this  article,  they  lack  both  in 
numbers  and  organisation  two  important  essentials  to  the  successful 
defence  of  our  island. 

But  there  cannot  be  defence  without  implying  the  possibility  or 
the  fact  of  attack,  and  what  is  the  attack  to  be  guarded  against  ? 
The  first,  and  most  likely  form,  would  be  the  bombardment  of  our 
ports  and  harbours,  with  a  view  to  crippling  or  destroying  our  naval 
superiority;  and  secondly,  invasion.  Now,  many  people  quite 
deride  the  possibility  of  both  these  forms  of  attack  against  our 
shores,  and  especially  ridicule  the  idea  of  actual  invasion ;  but  both 
are  possible,  and  very  feasible.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  hero 
to  pursue  the  argument,  but  it  may  at  once  be  stated  that  military 
calculations  respecting  the  enemy  should  admit  of  no  impossi-* 
bilities.  Too  often  has  England  had  cause  to  lament  disasters  and 
losses  occasioned  entirely  through  under-estimating  the  foe,  or 
holding  him  in  contempt.  No  fancied  impossibility  should  be 
admitted,  but  every  contingency  should  be  as  carefully  and  com- 
pletely guarded  against  as  if  it  was  not  only  probable  but  imminent. 
In  this  spirit  should  the  defence  of  our  shores  against  bombard- 
ment  or  invasion  be  considered,  and,  while  we  have  every  confidence 
in  the  gallantry  and  efiBciency  of  our  fleet  and  naval  defences,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  land  defences  are  in  a  condition,  both  with 
regard  to  armaments  and  the  men  to  work  them,  to  meet  a  possible 
attack  in  the  event  of  the  Fleet  failing,  from  any  cause,  to  stop 
the  enemy. 
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Let  us  now  consider  briefly  what  might  happen  on  a  declaration' 
of  war,  and  how  far  we  are  prepared  to  receive  a  hostile  descent  on 
our  shores.  It  may  be  well  at  once  to  disclaim  all  intention  of  dealing 
in  this  paper  with  the  question  of  invasion.  That  is  a  matter  entirely 
apart  from  the  subject  of  Coast  Defences,  which  are  only  intended 
to  protect  vital  points,  such  as  harbours,  rivers,  arsenals,  and- 
dockyards.  If  an  enemy  seriously  intended  invasion,  he  would  not 
be  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  a  landing  at  a  place  where  his  fleet  of 
transports  would  invite  destruction;  rather  would  he  choose  an 
unprotected  place  like  Brighton,  where,  even  at  the  risk  of  losa 
from  the  elements  in  an  open  roadstead,  he  would  be  secure  from 
guns  and  submarine  mines.  It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that 
what  are  known  as  coast  defences  render  us  secure  from  invasion. 
No  doubt  they  lessen  the  chance  in  that  they  defend  our  principal 
ports,  but  there  are  still  miles  of  coast-line  left  quite  open^  with 
nothing  but  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  and  the  chances  of  adverse  winds- 
to  baffle  or  deter  the  invader. 

We  will,  therefore,  confine  our  attention  entirely  to  the  needs  of 
the  gun  defences  which  exist  for  the  protection  of  vital  points ;  and>. 
perhaps,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  digress  a  little  in  order  to 
consider  generally  of  what  our  defences  consist.  And,  of  course^, 
the  power  of  oflence  exercises  a  large  influence  in  calculating  the 
chances  of  successful  defence,  so  the  provision  made  for  the  latter 
includes  the  former.  The  means  employed  are  two-fold — guns  and 
sub-marine  mines ;  both  necessary,  and  each  in  itself  very  offensive^ 
and  defensive,  but  each  dependent  on  the  other  for  a  full  measure  of 
success.  This  fact  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well-known  as  it  should  be. 
The  sub-marine  mines  form  serious  obstacles  which  an  enemy's- 
ship  dare  not  disregard.  On  arrival  at  a  port  or  harbour  the  hostile 
craft  knows  pretty  well  where  the  ^'mine-field"  is  to  be  expected, 
and,  therefore,  proceeds  with  great  caution.  Small  craft  have  to  be 
despatched  to  "  creep ''  for  the  mines,  or  efforts  must  be  made  to- 
countermine ;  i.e.  to  blow  the  mines  up  with  torpedoes.  Now  is 
the  time  for  the  guns  to  pound  away,  not  only  to  protect  the  mines- 
but  to  destroy  the  enemy.  If  no  guns  were  there  the  enemy  could 
quietly  and  leisurely  make  a  passage  through  the  dangerous  mine« 
field,  let  go  her  anchor  in  a  favourable  position,  and  annihilate^ 
everything  within  range.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  there 
were  no  mines,  what  would  happen  ?  A  dashing  enemy  would  go- 
full-speed  ahead  and  rush  the  batteries,  seeking  a  spot  where  the 
guns  are  masked.  Thus  we  see  how  essential  are  the  two  methods 
in  combination ;  but  now  let  us  inquire  how  far  each  is  ready  to 
fulfil  its  part  in  the  warlike  drama.     There  is  very  little  doubt  but 
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that  the  mines  and  the  miners  are  ready.  The  Boyal  Engineers 
with  their  valaable  auxiliaries,  the  Militia  and  Volunteer  Submarine 
Miners,  are  now  localised  and  organised  at  every  spot  where  such 
•defences  will  be  used  ;  and  the  course  of  instruction  and  drill  laid 
^own^  if  strictly  carried  out,  secures  both  efficiency  and  prepared- 
ness. Can  we  say  the  same  about  the  guns  and  the  gunners  ?  The 
forts  to  contain  and  protect  the  guns  are  there,  and  the  guns  are 
mounted,  both  good  enough  of  their  kind,  if  not  altogether  the 
best  conceivable ;  but  where  are  the  men  to  work  the  guns  ?  For 
this  branch  of  the  defence  the  number  of  men  required  is  consider- 
able, and  it  is  also  requisite  that  they  should  be  skilled  in  this 
special  duty ;  but  where  are  these  large  numbers  of  skilled  men  to 
tsome  from  at  a  moment's  notice  ?  The  Boyal  Engineers,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  have  got  over  this  difficulty  in  their  case  by 
organising  local  companies  of  Militia  and  Volunteer  Submarine 
Miners,  although  the  number  of  men  required  for  this  duty  is  com- 
paratively small ;  but  they  must  be  skilled  men  and  well-acquainted 
with  the  localities  they  defend.  The  Boyal  Engineers  were  wise 
enough  to  acknowledge  at  once  their  numerical  inferiority,  and 
have  thus  gained  an  accession  of  strength  which  will  prove  most 
valuable  and  indispensable  in  the  hour  of  need.  Thus  an  important 
principle  has  been  admitted,  and  a  portion  of  the  Engineer 
iauxiliary  forces  has  found  its  right  place  in  the  scheme  of 
national  defence ;  let  this  principle  be  applied  to  the  artillery  arm, 
and  that  most  pressing  problem,  the  manning  of  the  gun  defences, 
will  be  solved. 

This  want  of  men  for  the  coast  defences,  is  the  weakest  point  in 
t)nr  defensive  armour.  Should  an  eneniy  land,  we  are  ready  to 
meet  him  with  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry ;  but  are  we  as  ready 
-successfully  to  resist  the  bombardment  of  the  vital  points — our 
dockyards  and  seaports,  even  old  Father  Thames,  and  the  approach 
to  our  only  arsenal,  and  London  itself?  To  protect  such  places, 
we  must  keep  an  enemy's  navy  far  enough  away  to  make  bombard- 
ment impracticable;  and,  above  all,  we  must  be  ready,  the  moment 
war  is  declared,  with  every  gun  manned,  quietly  waiting  for  the  first 
ship  that  ventures  within  range.  It  will  not  do  to  delay  till  the 
"emergency  arises ;  then  there  will  be  hurry  and  confusion,  if  we  are 
not  prepared ;  and,  if  unprepared,  disaster  and  disgrace  will  be  the 
certain  and  deserved  consequences. 

Just  imagine  what  might  happen.  War  declared  one  day,  say 
by  France,  and  a  French  fleet  the  next  day  reported  off  Ports- 
mouth or  Plymouth.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  war-ship  has 
-her  men,  guns,  and  ammunitiod  all  on  board ;  an  hour  or  two  will 
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suffioe  to  get  up  steam,  and  in  a  few  hours  more  she  will  arrive  at 
the  point  to  he  attacked.  This  might  apply  to  our  case,  and  tho 
enemy's  movement  prove  too  rapid  for  our  culpable  tardiness. 

Becent  wars  emphasise  most  strongly  the  rapidity  of  movement 
which  modern  science  gives  to  armies  and  navies.  Preparedness  in 
every  detail,  not  only  complete  but  practised,  should  be  insisted  on  ; 
and  the  national  voice  should  take  up  the  cry,  and  re-echo  it  till  the 
demand  is  complied  with.  It  may  be  that  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment has  a  beautiful  scheme  prepared  on  paper ;  but  that  will  not 
sufSoe.  It  may  be  wise  to  keep  the  knowledge  from  our  enemies^ 
but  it  is  rank  folly  to  withhold  it  from  our  own  men.  Every  corps,, 
and  every  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  gunner,  should 
know  his  fort  and  his  gun ;  and  when  the  storm  breaks,  and  the 
trumpet  sounds  the  alarm,  every  man  should  fall  quietly  into  his- 
place,  with  the  calmness  and  courage  of  conscious  preparedness. 

But  who  are  the  gunners  who  will  obey  the  summons  ?  for  that  i& 
the  question  which  concerns  us  most  The  Boyal  Artillery  are  very 
much  too  few  to  man  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  most 
important  guns,  even  were  they  all  left  at  home.  The  bulk  of 
defence  would  necessarily  be  entrusted  to  Militia  and  Volunteers ; 
and  how  many  of  either  force  are  competent  to  march  into  a  fort 
and  work  its  guns  ?  A  general  officer  recently  wrote  on  this  subject^ 
and  quoted  a  case  where  a  very  smart  volunteer  corps  was  marched 
into  a  sea  battery,  for  gun  drill  and  practice.  They  were  unac* 
quainted  with  the  place,  and  the  volunteer  officer  in  command  at 
once  asked  for  a  plan  of  the  passages,  &c.,  so  that  he  might  know 
how  to  find  his  way  about.  There  was  no  plan ;  so,  for  a  while» 
there  was  great  confusion,  delay,  and,  of  course,  waste  of  valuable 
time.  The  same  thing  might  easily  happen  with  an  enemy  in 
sight;  and  loud  would  be  the  outcry,  most  probably  directed  against 
the  innocent  Volunteers,  for  not  being  ready.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  night-attacks  would  be  a  frequent  form  of  assault,  and,  if  so^ 
the  attempt  of  raw  hands  to  man  a  fort  at  night-time  would  be 
oonftision  worse  confounded. 

It  is  simply  absurd  to  expect  gunners,  without  regular  and  con- 
stant practice,  to  learn  the  ways  or  the  duties  of  any  fort,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  them  of  much  use  in  working  the  guns.  The 
forts  are  not  built  or  armed  alike.  The  men  who  to-day  occupy  a 
fort,  and  know  it  well,  may  be  gone  to-morrow  and  never  again  enter 
another  like  it.  This  should  not  be,  but  gunners  once  detailed  to 
a  fort  should  be  localised  there.  A  gunner,  to  make  the  best  use 
of  his  gun,  should  know  thoroughly  well  how  to  work  it  and  its 
mounting,  and  its   ammunition  of  all  kinds;  and^  moreover,  he 
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should  know  well  the  fort  itself,  its  cartridge  and  shell  stores,  its 
passages,  and  its  lifts,  almost  all  underground,  and  not  brilliantly 
lighted  ;  otherwise^  with  a  mixed  armament,  mistakes  in  the  supply 
of  ammunition  will  be  almost  certain,  and  delay  quite  certain,  when 
time  is  all  important.  He  should  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  keep 
the  guns  supplied  with  ammunition  as  fast  as  they  can  fire  it  away, 
and,  with  this  object  in  view,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  his  plans  prepared  beforehand.  He  should  understand  the  use 
of  range  and  position-finding  instruments  where  they  exist,  and, 
lastly,  he  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  water  within 
the  range  of  his  guns. 

Now,  the  bulk  of  all  this  knowledge  can  only  be  possessed  by  the 
gunner  who  not  only  frequently  has  drilled  in  the  fort,  or  practised 
with  its  guns,  but  who  has  taken  more  interest  in  it  than  is  implied 
in  the  mere  word  ''drill,"  and  who  has  felt  that  he  would  be  one  of 
those  on  whom  would  depend  the  effectiveness  or  the  failure  of  the 
defence.  Under  our  present  system,  do  we  produce  such  men  ? 
Certainly  not;  and  until  we  do,  we  are  wasting  men,  time,  and 
material,  and  positively  risking  our  national  supremacy,  if  not 
existence. 

Take  the  smartest  volunteer  corps  that  ever  sent  a  detachment  to 
Shoeburyness^  and  let  them  man  the  fort  they  know  best,  if,  indeed^ 
they  know  any  fort ;  and  would  they  or  anyone  else  assert  that  they 
oould  at  once  bring  out  its  full  powers  ?  Yet  we  must  rely  on  them 
for  the  most  important  part  of  our  national  defence,  after  the  fleet; 
for,  as  before  remarked,  the  Regular  artillery  would  be  a  mere  drop 
in  the  ocean. 

The  present  drill  and  training  of  the  Volunteer  artillery  is  little 
better  than  a  farce.  It  is  nothing  short  of  ridiculous  to  see  an 
artillery  corps  at  an  Easter  review  formed  as  an  infantry  battalion  ; 
the  time  spent  on  the  elaboration  of  infantry  movements  is  simply 
wasted.  Even  their  legitimate  artillery  training  comes  very  far 
short  of  what  it  should  be.  Smartness  in  upsetting  a  64-pounder 
gun,  and  then  mounting  it  again  on  an  almost  obsolete  carriage, 
seems  but  a  poor  training  for  the  defence  of  an  ironclad  fort ;  and 
even  skill  in  shooting  with  a  10-inch  gun  is  but  a  small  portion  of 
what  the  men  should  be  familiar  with,  for  it  might  indeed  well  be 
that  in  the  action  the  guns  would  necessarily  be  laid  by  a  process 
of  which  they  were  ignorant. 

'In  suggesting  a  remedy  we  must  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and 
declare  at  once  that  the  present  organisation  of  the  Volunteer 
artillery  is  unsuited  to  this  special  work.  The  working  of  the  guns 
Af  the  coast  defences  must  inevitably  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  corps 
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in  their  vioinityy  but  the  present  system  actually  invites  failure, 
leing  tactically  wrong.  Moreover,  there  is  an  absence  of  localisa- 
tion of  corps,  allotment  of  duties,  and  appropriation  of  forts 
necessary  to  enable  the  men  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  forts 
«nd  guns  they  would  have  to  fight. 

Now,   if  instead   of  the   present   system^  a  special   branch   of 
-auxiliary  artillery  was  organised  for  coast  defence  on  a  system  of 
making  the  fort  instead  of  the  corps  the  unit;  if  for  each  fort  a 
local   corps    of  Coast-defence  Volunteers  were  formed,  on  whom 
should  devolve  the  responsibility  of  fighting  that  fort  in  case  of 
war,  who  should  at  all  times  belong  to  the  fort,  and  the  fort  to 
them,  and  who   should  be  designated  the  corps  of  that  fort,  we 
should  certainly  have  a  system  under  which  both  the  men  and  the 
guns  would  be  infinitely  more  likely  to  be  of  real  service  than  now 
seems  probable.     The  officers  would  understand  the  problem  of  the 
defence,  and  would  know  what  to  do,  and  how  to  doit ;  and  themeny 
working  in  places  and  with  stores  made  familiar  to  them  by  practice, 
would  be  able,  when  required,  to  keep  up  the  most  rapid  fire  possible 
without  mistakes  or  confusion.    Let  anyone  who  knows  the  diffi- 
culties think  of  the  probable  efi^ect  of  entrusting  a  modern  fort  to  a 
Tolunteer  corps  as  at  present  organised,  and,  seeing  the  magnitude 
of  the  stake  involved,  the  thought  must  surely  lead  him  to  wonder 
why  nothing  is  done.     The  reason  probably  is,  that  the  country 
•does  not  know  how  pressing  the  want  is,  and  does  not  recognise 
the  fact  that  such  men  would  be  far  more  likely  to  be  wanted  than 
the  riflemen  who  have  their  yearly  pastime  at  Wimbledon,     An 
enemy's  fleet  might  at  any  time  elude  ours,  even  supposing  that  it 
could  not  beat  it,  and  be  suddenly  signalled,  say  ofif  Plymouth, 
when  the  big  guns  should  be  at  once  ready ;  but  how  far  more 
improbable  is  the  landing  of  an  enemy's  army  ?     Surely  gunners 
for  coast  defence  are  of  greater  importance ;  for,  even  if  qo  actual 
invasion  is  intended  or  takes  place,  an  enterprising  enemy,  if  not 
kept  at  a  distance,  might  inflict  enormous  damage  on  our  harbours 
and  mercantile  marine  by  a  spirited  bombardment. 

But  a  plea  must  be  entered  for  the  economical  advantages  of  such 
a  scheme  as  this.  War  material  has,  of  late  years,  increased  out  of 
all  proportion  to  our  personnel.  Even  with  the  Beserves  called  up, 
the  Royal  Artillery  cannot  possibly  man  one  in  twenty  of  the  guns 
provided.  It  is,  therefore,  clearly  impossible  for  the  Regulars  to 
undertake  this  all-important  duty  without  an  unheard-of  increase 
to  the  establishmtnt,  which  the  British  tax-payer  would  naturally 
object  to.  A  special  corps  of  Coast-defence  Volunteers  would 
provide  a  cheap  and  efficient  substitute,  for,  with  proper  training. 
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and  the  utiliBation  of  all  holidays,  the  Volanteer  gunners  would  sooft 
rival  many  a  Regular  detachment  of  to-day. 

Such  a  corps  should  be  affiliated  to  the  Royal  Artillery,  just  as. 
their  volunteer  engineer  comrades  are  associated  with  the  Boyal 
Engineers.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Royal  Artillery  cannot 
possibly  undertake  the  task  unaided ;  this  fact  should  be  at  onoe 
recognised,  and  the  only  course  which  our  military  organisation 
admits  of,  taken.  The  Volunteers  are  there,  ready,  willing,  aye^ 
eager  for  the  work,  and  only  want  asking  and  organising,  to* 
prove  their  efficiency;  and  the  plan  is  eminently  practicable.. 
Such  corps  would  feel  that  they  were  really  important  persons ; 
they  would  take  a  pride  in  their  own  forts;  and,  under  such 
circumstances,  recruits  would  not  be  wanting,  and  various  local 
difficulties  that  might  arise  would  soon  be  smoothed  away. 
The  State,  seeing  their  great  importance,  and  that  they  would 
effectively  take  the  places  of  far  more  expensive  men,  might  fairly 
be  expected  to  give  them  more  assistance  than  it  does  at  present ; 
requiring  from  them,  in  return,  strict  compliance  with  such  regula*^ 
tions  as  will  ensure  their  being  '*  Ready,  aye,  ready  ! " 
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Cerribk  ^)ih. 

By  Horace  Yachbll. 


Part  I. 


On  a  certain  afternoon  in  March  1865  a  man  might  have  been 
seen  leaving  a  small  wood  not  far  from  the  trenches  of  the 
Confederate*  Army,  then  occupying  Petersburg,  Virginia.  He 
was  dressed  as  a  farm-labourer;  but  the  loose  canvas  overalls 
and  flannel  shirt  sat  too  well  upon  the  tall,  upright  figure,  and 
served  as  a  thin  disguise  to  the  man's  true  path  in  life,  for  he  was 
a  soldier,  and,  judging  from  his  length  of  limb,  assuredly  no  carpet 
knight.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  he  struck  a  country  road, 
which  he  followed  for  nearly  half  an  hour ;  when  he  left  it  and 
took  a  path  leading  towards  a  plantation,  whose  trees  stood  out 
darkly  against  the  winter  sky.  He  was  hardly  out  of  sight  amidst 
the  dense  undergrowth  of  the  wood  when  another  man,  in  the  blue 
uniform  of  the  Federal  troops  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
The  new  comer  shook  himself  and  stamped  upon  the  ground ;  for 
his  limbs  were  cramped  and  benumbed  with  the  cold  of  a  spring 
that  was  more  severe  than  usual,  and  he  had  been  lying  for  over  an 
hour  at  the  bottom  of  a  damp  ditch,  watching  and  waiting  for  the 
man  who  had  just  passed  him  by. 

**  Damn  him  ! "  he  muttered,  as  his  teeth  chattered  with  the 
cold.     **  Damn  him  !  it 's  that  devil  Oaston." 

He  drew  a  flask  from  his  pocket  and  applied  it  to  his  trembling 
lips.  Then  slowly  and  cautiously  he,  in  his  turn,  disappeared 
among  the  bushes. 

In  the  meantime,  the  man  called  Oaston  had  reached  a  small 
open  glade,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  disused  wood-cutter's 
hut.  As  he  approached  the  door,  a  girl  advanced  to  meet  him. 
She  was  slightly  under  the  middle  height,  and  possessed,  amongst 
many  other  charms,  that  *'  excellent  thing  in  woman/'  a  per- 
fectly graceful  walk.  Both  face  and  figure  were  rather  charming 
than  beautiful;  for  there  was  nothing  statuesque  about  the  girl, 
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'*  Oi  leave  it  to  you,  Zur,"  said  the  other. 

"No,  my  man,"  said  the  lawyer.  "Name  your  price.  I  will 
pay  anything  in  reason." 

The  lad,  unbuttoning  the  breast  of  his  close-fitting  tunic, 
produced  from  thence  three  or  four  crumpledi  dirty-looking  letters, 
tied  up  with  a  piece  of  twine. 

'' Here  they  be,  Zur,"  he  said.  "Poor  mother;  her  little  thought 
oi'd  have  to  sell  her  letters";  and  he  held  out  the  packet  to  the 
bewildered  lawyer. 

Gome,  Brown,"  he  said  sternly,  dropping  his  suave  manner; 

you  have  played  this  comedy  long  enough.  You  know  what  I 
want,  and  what  I  intend  to  have.  I  have  tried  fair  means — ^if  you 
still  refuse,  I  will  call  in  the  police.*' 

The  lad  dropped  the  letters. 

"  Be  the  gentleman  mad  or  drunk  ?  "  he  said.  "  Oi  aint  Brown, 
and  oi  aint  afeerd  of  no  perlice/' 

"  You  say  you  are  not  Brown  ?  "  said  Mr.  Sims.  "  Pray,  may  I 
ask  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

'^Whoy,  moi  name  be  Will  Biggs,  and  oi  be  Zumerzet.  Moi 
comrades  here  knaw  who  oi  be ;  ef  you  don't  believe  me,  ask 


em. 


"It's  the  wrong  man  again,"  said  the  ba£9ed  attorney,  and 
turning  angrily  to  the  grinning  Mike,  he  continued,  ''Why  did  you 
tell  me  his  name  was  Brown  ?  '* 

**  Ochone !  hear  to  that  now !  Shure  I  never  tould  yer  honer  his 
name  was  Brown." 

**  Then,"  said  the  lawyer,  in  despair,  "  is  there  a  Henry  Brown, 
belonging  to  Captain  Maunders'  company,  here  ?  " 

"  ^hure,  Sorr,"  answered  Mike,  ''it's  meself  would  scorn  to 
desave  ye.  There's  no  private  of  that  name  here ;  but  if  yer  honer 
wud  jist  go  to  that  barrack  yonder,"  pointing  to  a  distant  building, 
*'  I  belave  the  very  man  ye  want  is  in  Captain  Talbot's  company. 
Shure,  and  yer  honer  must  have  got  the  wrong  name  entoirely ;  it 
wasn't  Captain  Maunders'  company  at  all,  at  all.  Good-day  to  yer 
honer." 

The  misguided  Sims  fell  into  the  trap.  He  found  several  Browns 
in  the  building  to  which  he  went.  Browns  old  and  young.  Browns 
short  and  tall— Samuels,  Jeremiahs,  Johns — and  others.  But  in 
consequence  of  asking  an  irascible  Brown  if  he  had  been  up  before 
the  Colonel  the  previous  day,  for  committing  the  military  crime  of 
absence  from  tattoo  roll-call,  he  was  ejected  from  the  barrack-room, 
with  considerably  more  force  than  politeness,  followed  by  a  shower 
joi  caps  and  boots,  and  a  volley  of  opprobrious  epithets,  and  further 
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threatened  with  Tague  horrors  if  he  dared  to  show  his  ugly  face 
there  again. 

*'  You'll  see  what  you'll  get  the  next  time/  shouted  an  outraged 
Welshman— TafFy  Brown. 

The  lawyer  sneaked  away  orest-fallen,  but  thankful  that  he  had 
escaped  with  a  whole  skin. 

The  scandal  of  the  frfioas,  of  course,  reached  the  officers'  mess. 
But  the  younger  men  especially  had  little  professional  sympathy 
for  the  attorney — and  the  verdict,  after  dinner,  was  *'  Serve  him 
tight." 

That  night,  as  Burke  reached  his  quarters  after  mess,  he  saw  a 
-soldier  with  a  book,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  house.  ''Hang  it,'' 
he  thought,  "  old  Rawley  again.  Orders  for  to-morrow's  parade — 
horrid  bore.  I  wish  Maunders  would  do  his  own  work,  especially 
now  Pevensy  is  away  on  leave.     What  a  lazy  beggar  he  is ! " 

He  entered  the  house^  followed  by  the  man,  and,  after  procuring 
a  light,  perceived  that  the  bearer  of  the  book  was  Henry  Brown. 

**  Well !  Brown,"  he  said,  "  you  had  better  get  away  on  leave  at 
once.  There  is  a  sneaking  attorney  prying  about  after  you.  If  you 
get  off  to-morrow,  I  will  make  it  all  square  with  Captain  Maunders 
and  the  Colonel.  What  the  devil  have  you  been  doing,  though  ? 
You  have  always  borne  a  good  character  in  the  regiment." 

''I  have  done  nothing  that  I  am  ashamed  of,  Sir,"  answered 
Brown.  "  Let  me  thank  you  for  your  kind  interference,  the  second 
time  in  my  life — an  unfortunate  and  miserable  one  hitherto." 

"Weill  for  heaven's  sake  get  your  leave  and  go,  or  you  will 
find  yourself  in  a  serious  scrape,  and,  what  is  more,  disgrace  the 
regiment.'' 

"I  will  leave  to-morrow,  on  a  fortnight's  furlough,  Sir,"  he 
answered  respectfully.  *'  And  again  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for 
the  services  you  have  rendered  me." 

''I  hope  you  will  soon  be  gazetted,"  said  Burke,  with  his  usual 
good-nature  and  courtesy,  "  for  I  hear  yon  are  expecting  to  get  a 
commission." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  complacent  observer  of  onr  national  armaments  and  defences 
who  derives  bis  information  from  looking  through  the  rosy  atmos- 
phere of  a  glittering  review  or  show  parade,  very  possibly  thinks  Eng« 
land  impregnable,  and  quite  proof  against  the  wiles  or  attacks  of  the 
invader.  The  magnificent  turn-out  of  horse  and  field  batteries  at 
Woolwich  or  Aldershot,  the  steady  drill  of  the  Militia  brigades,  and 
the  laudatory  reports  on  the  Volunteer  detachments  at  Shoeburyness^ 
all  combine  to  inspire  a  sense  of  security.  No  doubt  our  artillery^ 
Begular,  Militia,  and  Volunteer,  is  capital,  and  of  their  kinds- 
unequalled,  but,  as  will  be  shown  in  this  article,  they  lack  both  in 
numbers  and  organisation  two  important  essentials  to  the  successful 
defence  of  our  island. 

But  there  cannot  be  defence  without  implying  the  possibility  or 
the  fact  of  attack,  and  what  is  the  attack  to  be  guarded  against  ? 
The  first,  and  most  likely  form,  would  be  the  bombardment  of  our 
ports  and  harbours,  with  a  view  to  crippling  or  destroying  our  naval 
superiority;  and  secondly,  invasion.  Now,  many  people  quite 
deride  the  possibility  of  both  these  forms  of  attack  against  our 
shores,  and  especially  ridicule  the  idea  of  actual  invasion ;  but  both 
are  possible,  and  very  feasible.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  here 
to  pursue  the  argument,  but  it  may  at  once  be  stated  that  military 
calculations  respecting  the  enemy  should  admit  of  no  impossi-^ 
bilities.  Too  often  has  England  bad  cause  to  lament  disasters  and 
losses  occasioned  entirely  through  under-estimating  the  foe,  or 
holding  him  in  contempt.  No  fancied  impossibility  should  be 
admitted,  but  every  contingency  should  be  as  carefully  and  com- 
pletely guarded  against  as  if  it  was  not  only  probable  but  imminent. 
In  this  spirit  should  the  defence  of  our  shores  against  bombard- 
ment or  invasion  be  considered,  and,  while  we  have  every  confidence- 
in  the  gallantry  and  efficiency  of  our  fleet  and  naval  defences,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  land  defences  are  in  a  condition,  both  with 
regard  to  armaments  and  the  men  to  work  them,  to  meet  a  possible 
attack  in  the  event  of  the  Fleet  failing,  from  any  cause,  to  stop 
the  enemy.  i 
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Let  us  now  consider  briefly  what  might  happen  on  a  declaration- 
of  war,  and  how  far  we  are  prepared  to  receive  a  hostile  descent  on 
our  shores.  It  may  be  well  at  once  to  disclaim  all  intention  of  dealing 
in  this  paper  with  the  question  of  invasion.  That  is  a  matter  entirely 
apart  from  the  subject  of  Coast  Defences,  which  are  only  intended 
to  protect  vital  points,  such  as  harbours,  rivers,  arsenals,  and' 
dockyards.  If  an  enemy  seriously  intended  invasion,  he  woald  not 
be  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  a  landing  at  a  place  where  his  fleet  of 
transports  would  invite  destruction;  rather  would  he  choose  an 
unprotected  place  like  Brighton,  where^  even  at  the  risk  of  loss 
from  the  elements  in  an  open  roadstead,  be  would  be  secure  from 
guns  and  submarine  mines.  It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that 
what  are  known  as  coast  defences  render  us  secure  irom  invasion. 
No  doubt  they  lessen  the  chance  in  that  they  defend  our  principal 
ports,  but  there  are  still  miles  of  coast-line  left  quite  open^  with 
nothing  but  the  rocks  and  clifis,  and  the  chances  of  adverse  winds- 
to  baffle  or  deter  the  invader. 

We  will,  therefore,  confine  our  attention  entirely  to  the  needs  of 
the  gun  defences  which  exist  for  the  protection  of  vital  points ;  and>. 
perhaps,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  digress  a  little  in  order  to 
consider  generally  of  what  our  defences  consist.  And,  of  course,, 
the  power  of  oflence  exercises  a  large  influence  in  calculating  the 
chances  of  successful  defence,  so  the  provision  made  for  the  latter 
includes  the  former.  The  means  employed  are  two-fold — guns  and 
sub-marine  mines ;  both  necessary,  and  each  in  itself  very  offensive 
and  defensive,  but  each  dependent  on  the  other  for  a  full  measure  of 
success.  This  fact  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well-known  as  it  should  be. 
The  sub-marine  mines  form  serious  obstacles  which  an  enemy's- 
ship  dare  not  disregard.  On  arrival  at  a  port  or  harbour  the  hostile 
craft  knows  pretty  well  where  the  "mine-field"  is  to  be  expected, 
and,  therefore,  proceeds  with  great  caution.  Small  craft  have  to  be 
despatched  to  "  creep ''  for  the  mines,  or  efforts  must  be  made  to* 
countermine ;  t.^,  to  blow  the  mines  up  with  torpedoes.  Now  is 
the  time  for  the  guns  to  pound  away,  not  only  to  protect  the  mines^ 
but  to  destroy  the  enemy.  If  no  guns  were  there  the  enemy  could 
quietly  and  leisurely  make  a  passage  through  the  dangerous  mine<*^ 
field,  let  go  her  anchor  in  a  favourable  position,  and  annihilate^ 
everything  within  range.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  there 
were  no  mines,  what  would  happen  ?  A  dashing  enemy  would  go- 
full-speed  ahead  and  rush  the  batteries,  seeking  a  spot  where  the 
guns  are  masked.  Thus  we  see  how  essential  are  the  two  methods 
in  combination ;  but  now  let  us  inquire  how  far  each  is  ready  to 
fulfil  its  part  in  the  warlike  drama.     There  is  yery  little  doubt  but 
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The  complacent  observer  of  our  national  armaments  and  defences 
who  deriTes  bis  information  from  looking  through  the  rosy  atmos- 
phere of  a  glittering  review  or  show  parade,  very  possibly  thinks  Eng-^ 
land  impregnable,  and  quite  proof  against  the  wiles  or  attacks  of  the 
invader.  The  magnificent  turn-out  of  horse  and  field  batteries  at 
Woolwich  or  Aldershot,  the  steady  drill  of  the  Militia  brigades,  and 
the  laudatory  reports  on  the  Volunteer  detachments  at  Shoeburyness, 
all  combine  to  inspire  a  sense  of  security.  No  doubt  our  artillery,. 
Regular,  Militia,  and  Volunteer,  is  capital,  and  of  their  kind» 
unequalled,  but,  as  will  be  shown  in  this  article,  they  lack  both  in 
numbers  and  organisation  two  important  essentials  to  the  successful 
defence  of  our  island. 

But  there  cannot  be  defence  without  implying  the  possibility  or 
the  fact  of  attack,  and  what  is  the  attack  to  be  guarded  against  ? 
The  first,  and  most  likely  form,  would  be  the  bombardment  of  our 
ports  and  harbours,  with  a  view  to  crippling  or  destroying  our  naval 
superiority;  and  secondly,  invasion.  Now,  many  people  quite 
deride  the  possibility  of  both  these  forms  of  attack  against  our 
shores,  and  especially  ridicule  the  idea  of  actual  invasion ;  but  both 
are  possible,  and  very  feasible.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  here 
to  pursue  the  argument,  but  it  may  at  once  be  stated  that  military 
calculations  respecting  the  enemy  should  admit  of  no  impossi* 
bilities.  Too  often  has  England  bad  cause  to  lament  disasters  and 
losses  occasioned  entirely  through  under-estimating  the  foe,  or 
holding  him  in  contempt.  No  fancied  impossibility  should  be 
admitted,  but  every  contingency  should  be  as  carefully  and  com- 
pletely guarded  against  as  if  it  was  not  only  probable  but  imminent.. 
In  this  spirit  should  the  defence  of  our  shores  against  bombard* 
ment  or  invasion  be  considered,  and,  while  we  have  every  confidence- 
in  the  gallantry  and  efBciency  of  our  fleet  and  naval  defences,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  land  defences  are  in  a  condition,  both  with 
regard  to  armaments  and  the  men  to  work  them,  to  meet  a  possible 
attack  in  the  event  of  the  Fleet  failing,  from  any  cause,  to  stop 
the  enemy. 
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Let  us  now  consider  briefly  what  might  happen  on  a  declaratio]> 
of  war^  and  how  far  we  are  prepared  to  receive  a  hostile  descent  on 
oar  shores.  It  may  be  well  at  once  to  disclaim  all  intention  of  dealing 
in  this  paper  with  the  question  of  invasion.  That  is  a  matter  entirely 
apart  from  the  subject  of  Coast  Defences,  which  are  only  intended 
to  protect  vital  points,  such  as  harbours,  rivers,  arsenals,  and' 
dockyards.  If  an  enemy  seriously  intended  invasion,  he  would  not 
be  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  a  landing  at  a  place  where  his  fleet  of 
transports  would  invite  destruction;  rather  would  he  choose  an 
unprotected  place  like  Brighton,  where,  even  at  the  risk  of  loss 
from  the  elements  in  an  open  roadstead,  be  would  be  secure  from- 
guns  and  submarine  mines.  It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that 
what  are  known  as  coast  defences  render  us  secure  from  invasion. 
No  doubt  they  lessen  the  chance  in  that  they  defend  our  principal 
ports,  but  there  are  still  miles  of  coast-line  left  quite  opeuj  with 
nothing  but  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  and  the  chances  of  adverse  winds- 
to  bafiSe  or  deter  the  invader* 

We  will,  therefore,  confine  our  attention  entirely  to  the  needs  of 
the  gun  defences  which  esist  for  the  protection  of  vital  points ;  and>. 
perhaps,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  digress  a  little  in  order  to 
consider  generally  of  what  our  defences  consist.  And,  of  course,, 
the  power  of  ofience  exercises  a  large  influence  in  calculating  the 
chances  of  successful  defence,  so  the  provision  made  for  the  latter* 
includes  the  former*  The  means  employed  are  two-fold — guns  and 
sub-marine  mines ;  both  necessary,  and  each  in  itself  very  oSensive^ 
and  defensive,  but  each  dependent  on  the  other  for  a  full  measure  of 
success.  This  fact  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well-known  as  it  should  be. 
The  sub-marine  mines  form  serious  obstacles  which  an  enemy's 
ship  dare  not  disregard.  On  arrival  at  a  port  or  harbour  the  hostile 
craft  knows  pretty  well  where  the  ''mine-field'*  is  to  be  expected, 
and,  therefore,  proceeds  with  great  caution.  Small  craft  have  to  be 
despatched  to  '^  creep ''  for  the  mines,  or  efibrts  must  be  made  to- 
countermine ;  i.e.  to  blow  the  mines  up  with  torpedoes.  Now  is 
the  time  for  the  guns  to  pound  away,  not  only  to  protect  the  mines- 
hut  to  destroy  the  enemy.  If  no  guns  were  there  the  enemy  could 
quietly  and  leisurely  make  a  passage  through  the  dangerous  mine«»- 
field,  let  go  her  anchor  in  a  favourable  position,  and  annihilate^ 
everything  within  range.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  there 
were  no  mines,  what  would  happen  ?  A  dashing  enemy  would  go- 
full-speed  ahead  and  rush  the  batteries,  seeking  a  spot  where  the 
guns  are  masked.  Thus  we  see  how  essential  are  the  two  methods 
in  combination ;  but  now  let  us  inquire  how  far  each  is  ready  to 
fulfil  its  part  in  the  warlike  drama*     There  is  very  little  doubt  but 
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sbavings.  As  he  did  so,  he  heard  a  voice  outside  calling  npon  him 
by  name,  and  bidding  him  to  surrender. 

He  walked  to  the  door.  Directly  facing  him  was  the  Federal 
Oaptain,  with  two  troopers  on  each  side  of  him,  their  carbines 
oovering  him. 

Gaston  held  out  his  hands  to  show  there  was  no  pistol  in  them. 

"  I  have  been  advised  to  give  myself  up/*  he  said  coolly. 

He  sauntered  carelessly  towards  the  Federal  officer,  who,  seeing 
him  apparently  unarmed,  and  naturally  concluding  that  Evelyn 
had  persuaded  him  to  make  no  resistance,  thoughtlessly  uncovered 
him  with  his  pistol,  and  signed  to  the  men  to  put  up  their  carbines 
and  secure  their  prisoner.  Gaston,  however,  had  no  real  intention 
of  giving  himself  up.  Evelyn  had  intended  to  tell  him  that  his 
life  was  to  be  spared^  but  the  terrible  excitement  had  been  too 
much  for  her,  and  unconsciousness  had  sealed  her  lips  just  as  she 
was  about  to  speak.  Gaston,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  bargain 
with  the  "  Fed,"  was  well  aware  that  in  all  human  probability 
he  would  be  shot  as  a  spy,  and  had  determined  to  sell  his  life  as 
dearly  as  possible,  and,  in  any  case,  make  one  desperate  attempt  to 
escape. 

With  the  practised  rapidity  of  one  of  the  finest  shots  in  Lee's 
army,  his  hands  went  down  to  the  belt  which  he  wore  beneath  his 
rough  canvas  coat;  in  a  second  he  had  drawn  and  cocked  his  two 
revolvers,  levelling  them  at  the  Federal  Major  and  the  trooper 
nearest  to  him.  So  close  was  he  to  the  latter  that  he  literally 
burnt  the  man's  uniform  when  he  discharged  his  pistol,  and  the 
startled  horse  galloped  wildly  o£r  with  its  rider  dead  in  the  saddle. 
Gaston's  second  bullet  went  equally  true  to  its  mark,  and  Dennis, 
mortally  wounded,  fell  groaning  to  the  ground,  while  Jack,  without 
an  instant's  delay,  vaulted  on  the  riderless  horse.  Two  bullets 
whizzed  past  him  as  he  did  so,  one  of  which  passed  through  the 
fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  and  the  other,  grazing  his  neck,  inflicted  a 
slight  cut.  He  turned  in  his  saddle,  and  once  more  the  Confede- 
rate pistol  rang  out,  and  another  trooper  bit  the  dust.  Gaston's 
sole  thought  now  was  flight ;  he  pressed  his  heels  to  the  horse's 
side  and  urged  the  animal  to  its  topmost  speed,  while  the  two  re- 
maining troopers,  who  had  dismounted,  discharged  their  carbines 
at  the  retreating  figure,  and  then,  remounting,  gave  chase.  The 
Major's  horse,  however,  was  a  good  one,  well-bred,  and  fit  to  run 
for  a  man's  life;  and  although  the  troopers  pursued  until  within 
range  of  the  Confederate  guns,  they  were  unable  to  get  near  enough 
to  open  fire ;  and  finally,  hot,  bleeding,  and  well-nigh  exhausted, 
Gaston  found  himself  within  the  trenches.     Some  of  the  soldiers. 
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wbo  reeogniaed  hin,  etiried  him  ct  onee  to  the  hospital,  where 
his  wounds  were  attended  to,  whilst  the  sfcorr  of  his  wondetfiil 
escape  ran  like  wildfire  through  the  camp.  His  popolaritr  now 
serred  him  in  good  stead;  for  his  oommanding  oflieer  let  him  off 
with  a  serere  reprimand,  and  a  hint  to  keep  for  the  future  within 
the  Knesw  This  good  advice  was  practicaUy  wasted,  for  Petersburg, 
with  all  its  ganison,  was  CTsenated  on  the  2nd  of  April,  and 
Gaston  was  still  too  weak  to  leave  his  bed  when  the  Fedenl  troops 
entered  the  town. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  hut.  Eveljn  came  to  herself  shortly 
after  Gaston  had  made  good  his  escape.  As  she  opened  her  eyes 
that  horrible  oppression  came  over  her  which  usually  characterises 
the  return  to  consciousness ;  sick  and  ill,  she  closed  her  eyes, 
determined  to  lie  still  a  httle  longer.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  noise, 
as  if  someone  was  dragging  himsdf  across  the  floor ;  a  horrible 
sensation  came  over  her,  a  feeling  that  she  was  threatened  by  some 
unknown  danger.  With  an  effort  she  raised  her  heavy  eye-lids, 
and,  to  her  horror,  beheld  Dennis  creeping  slowly  towards  her  upon 
his  hands  and  knees,  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  the  blood  slowly 
dripping  from  a  wound  in  his  chest.  Palsied  with  terror,  she 
closed  her  eyes;  a  huge  weight  seemed  to  oppress  her;  and 
although  she  heard  the  crawling  sound  come  nearer  and  nearer,  she 
was  unable  to  stir  or  cry  out.  This  man  was  about  to  murder  her, 
and  she  could  do  nothing;  he  was  within  a  yard  of  her,  and  she 
was  powerless  to  move!  Then,  at  the  supreme  moment,  the  terrible 
tension  was  slackened — she  was  free.  She  raised  herself  into  a 
sitting  posture,  and  found  Dennis  beside  her,  watching  her  with 
wild,  glittering  eyes. 

**  Spare  me ! "  she  cried.     **  Spare  me !  " 

He  raised  his  pistol. 

"  Tou  have  broken  your  oatb,'^  he  gasped,  ''  your  solemn 
oath." 

'*  As  I  am  about  to  die,  I  swear  I  did  not.*' 

Dennis  lowered  the  pistol. 

**  Water ! "  he  muttered.     "  Water,  for  the  love  of  God  I  " 

£ve]yn  looked  at  him.  Should  she  run  away  while  there  was  an 
opportunity,  or  should  she  succour  the  wounded  man  ?  Her  better 
feelings  prevailed.  She  took  some  water  in  her  hands  from  a  tub 
that  stood  near,  and  held  it  to  the  dying  Federars  lips.  The  cold 
draught  seemed  to  revive  him,  and  his  eyes  lost  their  wild  look ; 
the  distorted  muscles  of  his  face  relaxed. 

''  Thanks/'  he  murmured  hoarsely.  *'  I  am  not  ungrateful ; 
Your  lover  has  escaped.^' 
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He  held  the  pistol  towards  her. 

''  Take  it/'  he  said ;  **  you  need  have  no  fear. 

£velyn  took  it  gently  from  him. 

"  Hold  op  my  head/'  said  Dennis. 

The  girl  sat  down,  and  laid  his  head  in  her  lap. 

**  I  have  only  a  few  minutes  to  live  ;  I  shall  die  where  I  should 
have  wished — ^in  your  arms.'' 

An  unutterable  pity  filled  the  heart  of  Evelyn.  This  man  had 
spared  her  life ;  Love,  as  he  himself  had  said,  was  stronger  than 
Hate. 

"  Can  I  do  nothing  for  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Say  you  forgive  me/'  he  muttered,  '*  and  I  shall  die  happy." 

Evelyn  put  her  hand  into  his. 

**  I  forgive  you  freely/'  she  said. 

He  pressed  the  small  hand  convulsively,  and  for  a  moment 
there  was  silence,  save  for  the  heavy,  stertorous  breathing ;  then 
a  dreadful  convulsion  came  upon  him.  His  limbs  trembled  with 
anguish,  and  great  drops  of  sweat  broke  out  upon  his  face.  He 
held  her  hand  through  it  all,  and  Evelyn  knew,  with  the  subtle 
sympathy  of  a  woman,  that  he  was  enduring  the  most  terrible  pain, 
and  making  no  sign  for  her  sake.  He  was  suffering  tortures  with- 
out a  groan,  so  as  to  spare  the  woman  he  loved  the  sight  of  hia 
agony.  Involuntarily  her  tears  fell  upon  the  patient,  upturned 
face. 

Dennis  opened  his  eyes  and  essayed  to  speak: 

*^  God  bless  you  1 "  he  murmured ;  and  just  as  the  words  left  his- 
lips  there  came  a  change,  a  gasp  for  breath,  a  prolonged  shudder,, 
and  James  Dennis  was  dead. 

The  girl  laid  his  head  gently  upon  the  floor,  and  got  up  to  leave 
the  hut.  The  face  of  the  dead  seemed  strangely  calm,  as  she  took 
one  last  look.  Poor  fellow  1  he  had  played  a  cowardly  game  and 
lost,  but  at  the  end  he  had  died  like  a  true  soldier ;  and,  after  all— «^ 
he  loved  her. 

*  ^  ^  ^  ih  * 

One  year  later  a  newly-married  couple  stood  by  a  grave,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  a  plain  marble  cross  with  the  name  **  Jamea 
Dennis.'^ 

The  bride  pressed  her  husband's  arm. 

''  You  have  forgiven  him,  Jack  ?  " 

Gaston  looked  at  her  fondly. 

^*  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,''  he  said.  ^'  In  his  place,  tempted 
as  he  was,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  done  the  same." 
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The  approach  of  Ghristmasy  and  the  advent  of  the  New  Year 
bring  with  them  agreeable  thoaghts  about  amusements  and  parties^ 
rather  than  the  consideration  of  unpleasant  subjeots  of  controversy. 
Soldiers,  at  this  festive  season,  know  well  how  to  make  themselves, 
jolly,  and  their  oflBcers  lose  no  opportunity  of  letting  Tommy  Atkins, 
feel  that  he  is  well  looked  after.  What  with  amateur  theatricals,, 
balls,  smoking  concerts,  and  here  and  there  a  circus,  doubtlessly  a 
very  pleasant  time  will  be  passed  by  all ;  and  the  accounts  published 
of  the  doings  at  Aldershot,  and  elsewhere  in  this  '*  tight  little 
island,"  will  be  read  with  keen  interest  and  pleasure  by  the  '*  non- 
corns."  and  privates  who  are  quartered  abroad,  and  vice  versd. 

Jack  makes  himself  jolly  anywhere,  and,  especially  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  it  is  the  custom  at  this  season  of  the  year,  not  only  to  get  up 
theatricals,  but  variety  entertainments,  which  always  include  aui 
excellent  company  of  Christy  Minstrels.  The  writer  hopes  both 
services  may  have  a  merry  time,  and  that  their  entertainments  may 
surpass  all  their  previous  efforts. 

In  London,  the  great  master  of  the  Christmas  revels  is  Augustus. 
Harris;  and  all  are  wondering  what  the  renowned  entrepreneur  will 
produce  this  year.  But  of  this  we  may  all  be  assured,  that  the 
pantomime  will  equal  any  of  its  predecessors;  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  ^' stage  management"  with  Mr.  Harris  is  an 
hereditary  gift,  we  may  feel  confident  that  the  Drury  Lane  Panto«^ 
mime  will  be  the  talk  and  delight  of  all  London.  May  it  brings 
him  as  much  good  luck,  as  Good  Luck  has  already  brought  him ! 

An  appeal  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Naval  Female  School,, 
which  has  for  its  primary  object  the  education  of  daughters  of 
necessitous  naval  and  marine  ofiBcers ;  many  of  whom  have  spent 
or  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country.  This  is  the  only 
institution  where  they  can  receive  an  almost  gratuitous  education.. 
Donations  will  be  received  by  Messrs.  Cocks  &  Biddulph,  and  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Rayson,  Secretary,  82,  Sackville  Street,  London,  I 
strongly  recommend  this  charity  to  my  readers. 

A  new  sub-marine  torpedo-boat,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Campbell,  was  exhibited  at  the  West  India  Docks  a  few  days  ago^ 
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when  Lord  G.  Beresford,  Lieutenant  Gladstone  (of  the  Vernon 
torpedo-ship),  and  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject  of  tor- 
pedo warfare,  witnessed  some  experiments  with  this  new  sub-marine 
boat.  The  original  principle  in  this  invention  is  a  power  of  sinking 
or  rising  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crew ;  and  the  object  is  attained  by 
means  of  "  projectors,"  which  are  pushed  out  or  drawn  in  from 
within  the  boat ;  thus  increasing  or  lessening  the  displacement.  The 
hoat  is  cigar-shaped,  and  its  length  from  point  to  point  is  sixty  feet. 
The  craft  can  rise  from  her  submerged  position,  and,  after  a  rapid 
look  has  been  taken  over  the  surface,  sink  again  immediately* 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  was  among  the  company  who  made  the 
practical  experiment  of  descending,  and  he  expressed  his  entire 
satisfaction  with  the  principle  of  the  boat.  The  boat  is  intended 
chiefly  for  harbour  defence ;  but  a  supply  of  air  is  carried  sufficient 
to  serve  her  norma]  crew  of  three  persons  for  three  days.  Without 
drawing  on  this  reserve,  the  air-space  has  been  found  to  be  enough 
for  six  persons  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  Timeg  says  ''  that  the  idea  of  utilising  this  principle  origi« 
Dated  with  Mr.  Campbell,  and  was  worked  out  practically  by  him." 
Mr.  Campbell  has  been  attacked  by  a  military  paper,  who  says 
the  ^*  idea "  happens  to  date  back  to  William  Bourne,  in  whose 
Devises  and  Inventions^  published  in  1578,  it  will  be  found ;  and 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  invention  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  as  the 
Oenilenmn's  Magazine  and  the  records  of  our  own  and  foreign 
patent  offices  show.  Then  comes  the  carping:  "The  aggregate 
displacement  of  the  eight  projectors  of  the  Nautilus  is  about  half 
a  ton,  enough  to  send  her  up  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  but 
the  question  is,  whether  it  will  be  enough  under  other  than  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  and  from  a  depth  greater  than  that  of  a  dock 
basin,  even  with  the  aid  of  such  stale  contrivances  as  emptying 
reservoirs,  detaching  external  weights,  and  deflecting  plane  rud- 
ders.'' Mr.  Andrew  Campbell,  I  feel  sure,  will  be  happy  to  see  any 
officers  who  are  interested  in  the  matter,  and  he  is  always  to  be 
found  at  his  post  at  the  Bodega  in  Bishopsgate  Street. 

Lord  Harris  having  made  his  mark  in  cricket,  both  at  home  and 
in  the  colonies,  has  now  entered  the  arena  of  politics,  and  does  not 
display  the  slightest  disposition  to  be  bowled  out,  judging  from  his 
admirable  speech  on  the  progress  of  the  League.  A  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Condover  Habitation  of  the  Primrose  League, 
with  their  friends,  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  Shrewsburyi 
November  28,  1886.  Lord  Harris  described  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  League,  its  financial  prospects,  its  political  successes, 
and  finally  repudiated  the  statement  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone, 
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**  that  in  the  stores  of  the  League  was  a  large  number  of  blanketH 
and  a  large  quantity  of  coals."  He  regretted  that  that  gentleman 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  for  himself  how  inaccurate 
the  information  was  upon  which  he  was  speaking.  Had  he  done 
so,  he  would  have  found  out  that  there  were  no  such  stores,  and 
that  no  attempts  to  bribe  with  blankets  and  coals,  or  in  any  way 
whatever,  was  attempted  by  the  League. 

The  arrangements  for  the  celebration  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  by 
the  Military  forces  of  the  Crown  are  not  yet  settled,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  review  on  a  very  large  scale  is  to  be  held  at  Aldershot 
early  in  June.  All  sections  of  the  Imperial  forces  are  expected  to 
be  represented. 

A  lecture  was  given  a  short  time  since  at  the  Soldiers'  Institute 
at  Aldershot,  by  Mr.  F.  Verney,  on  the  life  of  General  Gordon. 
Prince  Albert  Victor,  who  presided,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
remarked : — **  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  here  this 
evening,  and  to  preside  at  this  lecture,  which  Mr.  Verney  has  been 
kind  enough  to  come  down  and  give  us.  The  subject  is  the  life  of 
General  Gordon,  a  man  whom,  I  am  sure,  we  all  know  something 
about,  and  who  may  well  be  termed  the  greatest  hero  of  modern 
times." 

A  letter  appeared  a  short  time  since,  from  the  well-known  pen  of 
Mr.  Bathbono  Low,  advocating  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  erect 
a  monument  of  Lord  Strathnaim  and  Jhansie  either  in  Westminster 
Abbey  or  St.  Paul's.  My  own  impression  is  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  have  an  equestrian  statue  of  this  distinguished  officer 
placed  in  the  open  space  between  the  **  Senior ''  and  the  Athenasum, 
where  soldiers  of  all  ranks  might  see  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  entrusted  to  a  sculptor  who  understands  equestrian- 
ism better  than  Mr.  Boehm,  who  has  succeeded  in  giving  "  the 
Duke"  a  position,  so  far  as  regards  the  foot — heel  up,  toe  down — 
which,  I  am  assured,  was  never  perpetrated  by  him. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  Bear-Admiral  Tryon,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Australian  Station,  has  made  an  official  inspection 
of  the  vessels  in  the  Victorian  Navy.  The  crews  were  put  through 
the  various  drills,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  the  Admiral  complimented 
the  officers  upon  the  efficiency  of  their  men.  I  suppose  we  may 
anticipate,  from  this,  that  at  Melbourne  further  conferences  regarding 
the  scheme  for  the  defence  of  the  Colonies  will  be  held. 

The  appointment  of  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London  has 
fallen  vacant  by  the  death  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  Biohard  Dacres. 
Nothing  at  present  has  been  decided  as  to  the  filling  of  the  vacancy, 
although  it  is  more  than  probable  it  will  be  conferred  upon  either 
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Field-Marshal  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  or  General  the  Earl  of 
Lucan.  The  appointment  is  worth  £200  a  year.  The  "  Gnnners  " 
believe  that  as  there  is  now  no  artillery  officer  holding  a  b&ton, 
it  will  probably  be  conferred  on  either  Sir  GoUingwood  Dickson, 
V.C.,  G.C.B.,  or  Sir  David  Wood,  G.O.B. ;  at  the  Clubs  the  Earl 
of  Lucan,  or  Viscount  Templetown,  are  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be 
selected. 

There  is  no  manager  in  London  who  understands  better  the  art 
of  providing  a  "  Variety  Entertainment "  than  Mr.  0.  Morton,  the 
founder,  I  think  I  may  say,  of  that  form  of  amusement  which  com- 
bines comfort  and  aestheticism.  Mr.  Morton  has  ''been  at  the 
game  "  since  1860 — there  or  thereabouts — when  he  started  the  Can- 
terbury Hall,  and  since  then  he  has  made  the  "  art  of  amusement " 
for  the  public  a  speciality.  His  management  of  the  Alhambra  is 
on  a  par  with  that  of  Mr.  Strange,  and,  from  what  I  hear,  with 
equally  successful  results  from  a  shareholder  s  point  of  view. 

The  new  ballet,  Dresdina,  produced  a  short  time  since,  is  likely 
to  have  a  long  career  of  success.  Seldom  has  anything  more 
beautiful  been  put  upon  the  stage.  M.  Hanson,  the  author  of  the 
ballet,  has  managed  to  introduce  a  delightful  series  of  artistic 
pictures  arranged  in  perfect  order,  representing  every  variety  of 
German  ware,  and  the  idea  has  been  most  charmingly  carried  out  by 
M.  Alias.  Lovelier  costumes  have  never  been  produced.  You  have 
the  blue  and  gold  of  the  Dresden  Messin  of  1750 ;  the  white  and 
gold  of  the  Ludwigsburg  and  Dresden  Saxony  of  the  same  date, 
the  Hochst  of  half  a  century  later  (when  the  factory  was  in  its 
prime);  the  blue,  brown,  and  cream-colour  of  Grenzthausen  in 
Nassau;  and  the  chocolate  hue  with  bright  enamels  of  theEreuseen 
ware  of  the  early  and  middle  part  of  the  seventeenth  century;  with 
figures  bearing  rock  crystal  drops  so  as  to  represent  chandeliers, 
and  other  figures  carrying  vases  and  baskets  of  flowers^  designed 
in  imitation  of  Caryatides — the  whole  forming  an  ensemble  which 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  attempted  before  on  the  stage.  The 
scenery  is  very  charming  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  general 
idea,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  painter,  Mr.  T.  E.  Byan. 
M.  Jacobi  has  written  charming  music  for  the  ballet-^which  is 
characteristic  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  so  artistic  and  idyllic 
a  production.  Mr.  C.  Morton  has  never  scored  a  greater  success, 
and  Dresdina  will  continue  to  run  for  many  weeks,  and  afford 
pleasure  and  amusement  to  holiday  folks  generally. 

Mr.  Toole  and  his  butler  have  returned  to  town,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  latter  will  be  duly  reported. 

"  Furlough.** 
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The    History   of   Napoleon    the    First.     By    P.    Lanfrby. 
London :  Messrs.  Maomillan  &  Co. 

This  is  a  new  and  popular  edition,  in  four  volumes,  of  Lanfrey*s 
admirable  Historic  of  the  First  Napoleon.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  perused  the  work  in  its  more  expensive  form,  will,  no 
donbt,  hasten  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  adding  to 
their  library  a  very  portable  edition  of  the  best  work  on  the  great 
oonqneror  to  be  had  in  this  country.  For  the  most  part,  the 
judgment  passed  on  Napoleon  has  been  either  that  of  profound 
hatred,  or  of  profound  attachment.  Many  have  abused  him,  many 
held  him  up  as  an  idol,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults  and  crimes.  It  is 
the  merit  of  Lanfrey  that  he  has  written  an  impartial  as  well  as 
a  picturesque  history  of  the  hero;  and  his  work  has,  in  consequence, 
become  a  standard  and  permanent  one.  In  its  new  and  cheaper 
form  we  readily  wish  it  a  fresh  lease  of  popularity. 


The  Naval  Annual.    By  Lord  Brassby,  K.O.B.    Portsmouth: 
Messrs.  J.  OrifiBn  &  Go. 

During  the  past  month  Lord  Brassey*s  splendid  innovation,  The 
Naval  Annual^  has  been  so  widely  reviewed,  and  with  such  a  general 
ohoriis  of  commendation,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more 
than  to  congratulate  the  author  and  his  publishers  on  the  success 
the  book  has  scored,  and  to  wish  it  many  years  of  prosperous 
re-appearance. 

The  Wars  of  Queen  Victoria's  Reign.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs* 
Armytage.    London :  Messrs.  Sampson,  Low  &  Go. 

In  anticipation  of  the  Jubilee  Year  of  the  Queen's  Beign,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Armytage  has  prepared  a  popular  account  of  the  last 
f  fty  years,  commencing  with  the  War  in  Canada,  and  ending  with 
the  recent  fighting  in  India.  The  work  makes  no  pretence  to  being 
exhaustive  or  elaborate,  and  thus  serious  criticism  is  not  invited; 
but  we  are  bound  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  idea  has  been 
worked  out  in  a  very  charming  manner.  At  the  end  is  an  excellent 
index. 
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The    Hunter's    Arcadia.    By  Parker    Gillmore.     London: 
Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall. 

A  capital  book  on  sport,  by  the  ever-entertaining  Parker  Gill- 
more.  The  arcadia  is  South  Africa,  about  the  hunting  charms  of 
which  he  writes  in  such  a  vigorous  manner,  that  many  a  reader 
will  doubtless  be  stimulated  into  taking  a  trip  to  Bechuanaland  in 
quest  of  the  game  he  describes.  The  book  is  handsomely  got  up^ 
and  copiously  illustrated.  In  the  preface  are  some  excellent, 
remarks  on  equipment;  and  a  smart  stab  at  a  bureaucrat,  apparently 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  who  expostulated  with  the  author  for  dressing 
field  sports  in  the  Colonies  in  a  too  attractive  garb.  It  may  seem 
rather  rough  to  tell  an  English  official  that  he  knows  ''  as  much  of 
our  Empire  as  an  Irish  pig  does  of  social  etiquette  ";  but  hunters 
do  not  usually  wear  kid  gloves,  or  disguise  their  thoughts  in  the 
language  of  foolscap. 

Christmas  Cards. 

Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck,  who  stand  pre-eminent  among  the  leading- 
manufacturers  of  Christmas  Cards,  have  this  season  again  excelled 
them  by  the  novelty  and  variety  of  their  designs,  and  the  skill  dis- 
played in  reproducing  them.  From  the  very  fine  reproduction  of 
the  Raphael  picture,  purchased  for  £74,000  by  the  nation,  to  the 
superb  little  series  of  etchings  from  Constable's  masterpieces,  there 
is  a  range  of  selection  calculated  to  satisfy  every  variety  of  cultured^ 
and  uncultured  taste  and  fancy. 

Among  military  men,  however^  Harding,  of  45,  Piccadilly,  is  con- 
fessedly the  favourite,  as  his  sporting  and  humorous  cards  are 
always  fresh  every  season ;  and  this  year  some  of  the  best  artists 
have  not  only  contributed,  but  contributed  in  their  very  best  style.. 
The  yachting  cards  are  unusually  good,  and  there  are  several 
capital  series  devoted  to  dogs,  fishing,  and  cricketing. 
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11. — Pursuit;  Utilisation  of  the  Victory;  Retreats 

That  both  attaoker  and  defender  are  during  the  battle  often 
obliged  to  separate  themselves  with  the  mass  of  their  army  from 
their  natural  lines  of  retreat,  is  of  less  signifioanoe  than  a  false 
theory  of  war  would  often  have  us  believe.  Especially  in  these 
modem  times  does  the  great  mobility  of  armies  permit  of  the  ways 
of  safety  being  regained  without  muoh  diflBculty.  To  be  cut  off 
from  the  lines  of  retreat  is  only  serious,  when  the  reverse  is  followed 
by  an  immediate  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  victor. 

This  immediate  pursuit  has  not  only  in  the  late  wars  been  almost 
always  abandoned  from  motives  of  experience,  but  it  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  modem  battle  that  it  will  as  a  mie  be  so  abandoned. 

The  vast  dimensions  of  the  fields  of  battle,  the  breaking  up  of 
the  whole  stmggle  into  a  number  of  actions  and  engagements,  the 
distance  which  separates  friend  and  foe,  owing  to  modern  weapons 
of  precision,  impede  a  survey  of  the  whole  to  such  an  extent,  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  decisive  day,  the  field-marshal  will  only  but 
rarely  be  able  to  perceive  what  has  been  the  general  issue  of  tho 
straggle.  The  fear,  by  beginning  the  pursuit  too  soon,  of  bringing 
about  a  reaction,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  increase  the  victory  of 
letting  it  slip  from  our  hands,  will  make  itself  on  each  occasion 
felt.  Much  is  gained,  if  the  field  of  battle  is  abandoned  withjtho 
secure  feeling  that  a  victory  has  been  gained.  The  retreat  of  the 
defeated  side  first  clears  up  the  situation. 
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And  so  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  day  after  the  battle 
will  dawn  before  everything  can  be  perceived  clearly  enough  as  to 
enable  the  supreme  authorities  to  issue  fresh  orders.  And  then  it 
is  too  late  for  a  hot  pursuit.  And,  again,  the  supreme  command 
is  alone  qualified  to  order  a  pursuit  from  the  battle-field. 

Every  battle  entails  extreme  excitement,  and  an  extreme  exercise 
of  all  the  intellectual  and  physical  forces.  A  state  of  exhaiisiion 
accordingly  follows  of  natural  necessity.  After  a  victory,  more* 
over,  there  is  a  feeling  that  further  sacrifices  are  purposeless,  or 
that  they  would  not  be  sufficiently  recompensed  by  the  successes 
they  would  attain. 

Of  the  bodies  of  troops  standing  side  by  side  in  a  line  ofbattle^ 
each  separate  body  will,  as  a  rule,  await  the  initiative  for  pursuit 
from  another,  even  though  it  perceives  full  weU  the  necessity  for  it* 
Each  one  is,  as  has  already  been  shown,  readily  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  has  hitherto  sustained  the  greatest  part  of  the  common  toil 
and  borne  the  brunt  of  the  day.  Each  considers  its  own  danger 
to  have  been  the  greatest. 

The  form  of  the  outflanking  attack,  moreover,  in  case  it  sue* 
oeeds,  brings  it  about  that  the  troops  converging  upon  one  point 
become  more  and  more  confused  together.  The  most  various 
regiments  become  mixed  up  like  the  coloured  glass  in  a  kaleido* 
scope.  And  this  is  all  the  more  so  in  proportion  as  the  troops 
show  themselves  braver  and  more  successful  in  their  onslaught, 
and  advance  further.  At  the  close  of  a  battle,  to  see  compact 
bodies  of  troops  drawn  up  in  the  first  rank,  all  expectant  of  the 
word  of  command,  is  a  rarity.  Fresh  troops,  who  have  not  yet 
been  engaged,  will  only  in  exceptional  cases  come  up  at  the  right 
moment.  Those  lying  farther  back,  on  the  other  hand,  see  too 
little  to  be  able  to  pursue. 

On  that  account,  after  most  of  the  great  battles  of  the  last  wars, 
we  find  no  immediate  pursuit  from  the  battle-field. 

The  last  instances  of  brilliant  pursuits  undertaken  straight  away 
from  the  battle-field  all  date  from  the  Napoleonic  times.  The 
times  of  Frederick  are  poor  in  them.  After  Mollwitz,  Hohenfried- 
berg  and  Gzaslau,  the  pursuit  was  abandoned ;  after  Bossbaoh  and 
Leuthen  it  took  place,  but  not,  according  to  our  ideas,  to  a  sufficient 
•extent.  The  opponents  of  the  Great  King  let  him  escape  from 
Kolin,  from  Hochkiroh,  and  Kunersdof.  This  was  partly  due  to 
the  clumsiness  of  the  order  of  battle,  which  only  saw  in  a  compact 
^my  a  body  that  should  be  employed  as  a  whole,  and  the  whole  of 
the  forces  could  only  with  difficulty  be  set  in  motion  in  pursuit.  The 
fault  was  partly  due  to  the.  whole  conception  of  the  science  of  war. 
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The  consequences  of  rapid  action  in  war  were  not  considered  as 
they  are  to-day ;  the  warriors  of  those  days  were  not  conyinced  of  the 
^eat  importance  of  a  rapid  and  logical  sequence  of  each  and  all  of 
the  operations ;  they  gave  themselves  up  to  chivalrous  nonchalance 
and  treated  the  whole  matter,  in  spite  of  the  very  hloody  hattles 
that  occurred  at  long  intervals,  not  with  the  same  bitter  business- 
like seriousness  which  characterises  our  day. 

Glausewitz  says  :  "  In  the  former  wars,  which  were  undertaken 
upon  a  smaller  scale,  and  which  were  circumscribed  by  narrow 
limits,  there  arose  in  many  points,  and  niore  especially  in  this  of 
pursuit^  an  unnecessary  conventional  narrowness.  The  idea  and 
the  honour  of  victory  appeared  to  the  commanders  to  be  so  far  the 
•chief  thing,  that  they  thought  less  of  the  actual  annihilation  of 
the  enemy's  forces,  seeing  that  this  annihilation  appeared  to  them 
to  be  only  one  of  the  many  measures  in  the  hand  of  war,  and  even 
then  not  its  chief,  let  alone  its  sole,  measure.  All  the  readier 
were  they  to  sheath  their  sword  as  soon  as  their  adversary  had 
lowered  his.  Nothing  appeared  to  them  to  be  more  natural  than 
to  stop  the  battle  as  soon  as  it  was  decided,  all  further  bloodshed 
appearing  to  them  superfluous  cruelty.  If  this  false  philosophy  did 
not  constitute  the  whole  decision,  it  still  established  the  point  of 
view  under  which  the  idea  of  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  forces  and 
the  physical  impossibility  of  continuing  the  battle  was  readily 
entertained  and  they  exercised  great  influence." 

The  case  was  different  under  Napoleon,  when  the  war  made  use  of 
its  natural  powers,  when  the  independence  of  the  several  divisions 
of  the  army  and  their  commanders  increased,  and  the  Emperor 
«imed  at  annihilating  his  adversaries.  Bestless  pursuit  completed 
liis  victories.  His  chefd'oeuvre  in  this  respect  was  in  the  year  1806; 
for  the  advance  to  Liibeck,  andj  on  the  other  side,  as  far  as  the 
Vistula,  was  nothing  but  a  chase  after  flying  wrecks  of  armies.  No 
one  learnt  so  much  of  him  in  this  respect  as  his  bitter  adversary, 
Bliicher,  whom  he  had  chased  without  mercy  as  far  as  Liibeck.  He 
paid  him  back  richly  for  the  injustice  meted  out  to  him.  The 
pursuit  after  the  battle  on  the  Katzbach  is  worthy  to  compare 
with  the  best  performances  of  Napoleon ;  and  a  peculiar  freak  of 
-chance  it  is,  that  the  Emperor's  last  battle,  Waterloo,  became  an 
annihilating  defeat  for  him  because  Bliicher  understood  how  to 
follow  up  the  victory  immediately  by  an  incessant  pursuit. 

Bat  we  must  not  forget  that  in  that  period  war  had  shaken  off 
its  former  fetters,  whilst  the  equipment  of  the  troops  remained  the 
«ame.  The  battles  were  fought  at  short  distances.  When,  in  our 
days,  the  victorious  infantry,  after  having  heavily  suffered,  breaks 
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in  storm  into  the  enemy's  position,  it  seldom  finds  more  left  of 
him  other  than  his  dead  and  wounded,  whom  he  has  left  hehind  him«. 
Only  the  fire  ponred  npon  it  from  afar,  from  a  range  of  hills,  a 
wood,  or  a  village,  and  the  activity  displayed  by  the  enemy '» 
artillery  in  covering  the  retreat,  shows  in  what  direction  he  has  dis- 
appeared. In  villages  the  troops  come  to  close  quarters,  but  the 
scenes  of  slaughter  enacted  there  only  affect  a  small  portion  of  the 
troops. 

Even  in  these  modern  days,  the  pursuit  can  only  be  carried  oa 
by  men  and  horses.  But  the  effect  of  the  enemy's  artillery  that 
hinders  the  pursuit,  reaches  three  times  as  far  as  formerly.  The 
space  that  has  to  be  covered  before  the  defeated  enemy  can  be 
caught  up  is  three  times  as  great  as  formerly.  So  long  as  from 
our  original  positions  we  are  able  to  reach  the  enemy  with  our  fire,, 
we  do  not  move,  so  as  first  to  utilise  its  effect  to  the  fullest 
extent.  This  circumstance,  the  looser  order  of  all  infantry,  and. 
the  confusion  of  the  outflanking  attacks,  explain  how  it  came  about 
that  at  Koniggr&tz  the  defeated  army  could  partly  escape  over  the 
bridge  of  Fardubitz  by  making  a  flank  march  three  miles  long,  as 
also  the  fact  that  after  the  great  battles  of  1870-71  hot  pursuit 
was  abandoned. 

But  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  another  cause  has  exercised 
its  influence  to  prevent  the  success  of  a  battle  from  being  imme- 
diately realised.  In  the  late  wars,  we  carried  out  with  assiduity 
the  great  operations,  which  the  supreme  commanders  ordered  in 
order  to  attain  their  objects.  Their  strategical  ideas  were  realised 
at  Metz,  at  Sedan  and  Paris,  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  led  ta 
the  most  unusual  successes.  Yet  our  mode  of  waging  war  was 
distinguished  by  a  trait  of  dignified  self-conscious  serenity,  and 
there  was  a  lack  of  all  passionateness,  such  aa  characterises 
Napoleon's  conduct  after  his  victories.  There  was  hatred  there,, 
and  this  brought  it  about  that  his  victories  were  so  inexorably 
realised.  The  destructive  impulse,  which  worked  like  a  demoa 
in  the  heart  of  the  greatest  generals,  and  impelled  them  to  engage 
personally  in  the  fray,  carried  pursuit  to  an  extreme  pitch.  They 
will  return  when  our  mode  of  warfare  gains  in  passion,  and  when,, 
at  the  same  time,  the  old  circumspection  remains  more  in  the  back^ 
ground.  In  the  late  wars,  at  decisive  moments  when  more  might 
have  been  done,  humanity  awoke  in  us  the  feeling,  ''Enough  haa 
been  attained."  If  we  place  hatred  and  love  of  destruction  in  the 
place  of  those  emotions,  though  in  the  future  brilliant  and  imme- 
diate pursuits  may  be  rare,  it  will  not  be  the  rule  that  they  are  not 
indulged  in. 
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'  Bliiclier^s  order  after  the  battle  on  the  Eatzbach  runs :  "  It  is 
not  enough  to  be  victorious,  we  must  also  know  how  to  turn  the 
▼ictory  to  account.  If  we  do  not  press  the  enemy  at  close  quarters, 
he  will,  of  course,  rally,  and  we  shall  have  to  attain  by  a  fresh 
i>attle  what  we  can  gain  in  this  one  if  we  act  with  energy."  The 
mature  and  value  of  the  pursuit  are  here  both  aptly  described. 
Never  can  laurels  be  more  easily  plucked  than  after  a  victorious 
"battle,  when  the  enemy,  overcome  by  the  feeling  of  weakness  for 
the  moment,  gives  up  all  resistance,  in  order  to  save  what  may  still 
•be  saved. 

But  this  feeling  will  certainly  not  fill  the  breasts  of  the  retreating 
-combatants  after  every  episode  which  we  call  "  victory."  We 
<Termans  must  have  beaten  a  retreat  homewards,  perfectly  broken 
and  disheartened,  if  we  should  have  had  that  emotion  which  is 
nlemanded  by  the  rules  of  the  art  of  war  after  every  engagement, 
which  in  French  descriptions  of  the  war  is  called  a  **victoireJ" 
Between  a  victory  and  a  victory  there  is  often  a  great  difference, 
although  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  the  mere  word  always 
with  the  same  idea.  We  want  another  Biilow  to  find  for  us  names 
denoting  the  various  steps  which  lie  between  the  simple  beating  off 
the  enemy  and  his  annihilation.  Frequently,  we  have  only  per- 
^suaded  the  enemy  to  leave  the  place  of  battle,  not  compelled  him, 
and  yet,  according  to  old  usage,  it  is  rightly  said  we  have  been 
victorious.  After  such  victories  a  pursuit  would,  as  a  rule,  only 
mean  a  renewal  of  the  deadly  struggle. 

The  test  is  how  deeply  the  feeling  of  having  been  defeated  has 
spread  in  the  retiring  army.  Only  when  it  has  got  down  to  the 
private  soldier  does  pursuit  promise  the  enemy  good  results.  Even 
Napoleon  could  not  follow  up  the  enemy  after  the  battle  of  Gross- 
'Ooerschen,  or  even  after  that  of  Bautzen,  in  his  accustomed  way, 
although  he  had  been  victorious. 

Pursuit  is  only  possible  after  self -evident  victories. 

But  even  in  this  case  special  precautions  must  be  taken.  Written 
-orders  to  pursue,  such  as  was  the  practice  during  the  last  war,  will, 
as  a  rule,  be  without  effect.  The  general  who  has  issued  them 
Tetums  to  his  head-quarters,  whilst  the  orderlies  ride  off  into  the 
•darkness  of  the  night.  They  have  to  search  for  some  time  before 
they  find  the  General  Kommandos,  which  are,  after  the  confusion 
of  the  battle,  hard  to  discover.  The  general  in  command  discharges 
ills  duty  to  his  best  by  sending  a  fresh  order  to  the  foremost  of 
4)i8  divisions.  Another  orderly  must  undertake  a  night  ride.  When 
looming  dawns,  the  document  has  reached  the  advance  guard.  It 
"^ith  difficulty  has  got  together  some  wood  and  provisions,  and  is 
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preparing  to  cook,  and  must  now,  without  delay,  go  in  punmit«. 
But  the  now  somewhat  old-dated  order  weakens  its  effect.  The 
only  immediate  effect  generally  is  that  the  outpost  squadrons 
are  aroused  earlier  than  was  originally  intended,  and  are  launched 
forward  against  the  enemy.  They  ride  to  the  nearest  entrenoh- 
ment,  where  they  are  checked  by  the  enemy's  stragglers,  by 
ruined  bridges,  or  other  impediments. 

The  main  body  follows  after ;  its  arrival  beats  down  the  resis- 
tance.    The  most  fayourable  result  is  that  a  regular  day's  march 
forward  has  been  made,  and  then  a  halt.     The  enemy's  stragglers^ 
have  certainly  been  caught,  and  a  certain  amount  of  booty  taken,, 
but  a  destructive  pursuit  has  not  taken  place. 

This  is  no  fanciful  description,  but  a  picture  such  as  was  oflteii> 
repeated  in  the  last  war. 

Only  a  passionate  love  of  war  animates  the  pursuit  properly. 
Personal  interference  is  necessary,  and  personal  interference,  too,, 
on  the  part  of  the  supreme  commander  immediately  after  the  battle^ 
has  ended.  Only  when  he  in  person  leads  the  fresh  battalions- 
kept  in  reserve,  or  the  squadrons  of  horse,  on  to  the  pursuit,  accom- 
panies and  controls  them  late  into  the  night,  can  any  considerable 
result  be  with  certainty  looked  for. 

We  know  the  motives  which  lend  to  defeated  troops  a  marching 
capacity  which  is  often  not  expected  of  them.  Like  motives  are 
wanting  in  the  case  of  the  victor;  in  his  case,  the  impelling  energy 
must  come  from  above,  otherwise  the  fleeing  enemy  will  never  be 
caught. 

Only  when  the  forces  have  been  properly  husbanded,  and  when 
the  victory  was  not  too  difficult  to  attain,  are  the  means  of  pursuit 
at  hand.  They  must  all  be  held  in  readiness  towards  the  end  of 
the  battle.  The  general  who  has  been  kept  constantly  occupied  by 
the  urgency  of  the  cares  of  the  moment,  will  easily  overlook  this*. 
A  proposal  has  lately  been  made  to  commission  a  high  officer  of  the- 
general  staff  to  make  these  preparations  during  the  battle,  similar 
to  a  recommendation  made  as  to  arranging  the  intelligence  duties* 
That  will  certainly  be  practical.  But  as  that  officer  cannot,  of 
course,  be  entrusted  with  the  disposition  of  bodies  of  troops,  it 
follows  that  his  advice  will  only  be  of  service  after  it  has  been 
accepted  and  sanctioned  by  the  field-marshal.  The  latter  is  the 
lever  of  all  concerning  the  pursuit.  The  cavalry  especially  must 
be  brought  into  play.  Its  commanders  are,  in  the  pursuit,  the 
right-hand  men  of  the  field-marshal.  It  can  be  more  easily  made 
their  duty  to  intervene  here  independently,  if  no  orders  have  been 
given  from  high  quarters.    If,  during  the  battle,  success  on  their 
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part  be  often  in  these  days  encountered  by  rery  serious  impedi* 
ments,  these  often  disappear  after  the  battle.  The  energy  and 
discipline  of  the  enemy's  infantry  has  been  broken,  its  ammunition 
exhansted.  The  necessity  of  following  in  the  general  retreat,  soon 
compels  them  to  relinquish,  for  the  time^  the  safe  cover  they  had 
found.  Great  cavalry  attacks  upon  the  retiring  hosts  can  here 
produce  very  important  results.  But  the  enemy's  artillery,  which 
is  covering  the  retreat,  must  also  be  crushed.  Numerous  batteries 
must  follow  the  retreat.  The  horse-artillery  of  the  cavalry  divi- 
sions that  are  halting  behind  the  line  of  battle  will,  generally,  be 
brought  into  action.  It  is  accordingly  necessary  to  detach  them, 
and  supply  them  with  ammunition,  or  to  make  a  number  of  other 
batteries  available.  All  these  measures  must  be  thought  of  before- 
hand, or  their  execution  would  be  too  late. 

The  infantry  is  already  pressing  the  enemy  close,  but  it  is  broken 
up,  and  IS  hard  to  control.  If  there  are  a  few  compact  bodies  close 
by,  they  will  only  but  very  rarely  hold  long  together,  and  so  form 
greater  entireties,  which  always  work  with  greater  effect.  How- 
ever, here  rapidity  is  worth  more  than  great  strength,  and  the 
moment  has  arrived  in  which  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  employ 
those  of  the  available  troops  that  are  nearest  at  hand,  without  any 
question  as  to  where  they  belong ;  they  must  be  taken  wherever 
and  however  they  can  be  got. 

-  If  the  enemy  is  being  pursued  upon  a  single  road,  he  can 
always  block  it,  if  he  has  only  a  few  troops  capable  of  fighting.  It 
is  accordingly  necessary  to  begin  the  pursuit  at  once,  in  proper 
breadth. 

Realisation  of  the  victory,  and  utilisation  of  it  must  work  hand 
in  hand. 

If  the  late  wars  were  poor  in  really  first-rate  pursuits  immediately 
from  the  battle-field,  yet  the  victories  were,  in  each  and  every  case» 
turned  to  advantage.  This  assumed  another  form.  It  consisted  in 
great  and  new  operations,  undertaken  immediately  following  on  the 
battle  just  finished.  Its  result  was  entered  at  once  in  the  strate- 
gical problem  as  a  factor  of  the  whole,  and  a  new  sum  was  begun* 
The  consequences  did  not  follow  so  rapidly  as  those  of  an  immediate 
chase  after  the  enemy,  but  they  went  further.  They  will  always  be 
of  greater  importance.  Though  the  fruits  which  are  to  be  gathered 
immediately  following  the  battle-field  escape  the  victor,  yet  he  secures 
a  richer  booty,  which  arises  for  him  from  the  altered  proportion  of 
energy  in  the  strategical  situation.  Such  are  the  successes  which 
he  can  now  assure  himself  by  fireer  motion,  enhanced  self-confidence, 
a  consciousness  of  superiority,  and  by  definiteness  of  resolve.    Th^ 
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following  morning  may  pass  by  without  being  made  use  of,  provided 
that  the  following  evening  brings  an  energetic  resumption  of  opera* 
tions,  directed  towards  new  aims  and  ends. 

The  best  instance  of  turning  a  victory  to  account  in  this  manner^  is 
shown  by  the  19th  August  1870»  the  day  after  the  decisive  struggle 
of  Gravelotte-St.  Privat.  There,  too,  the  first  hours  passed  by 
without  a  complete  survey  of  what  had  happened  being  attained. 
A  pursuit  would  for  a  long  time  have  been  impossible,  even  if  the 
close  proximity  of  the  fortress  had  not  excluded  it.  But  about 
midrday  fresh  orders  were  issued,  which  dealt  no  longer  with  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  battle,  but  with  the  distant  future* 
One  portion  of  the  army  was  told  off  to  shut  up  the  defeated  enemy 
in  Metz ;  another  was,  without  delay,  set  in  motion  towards  the 
West ;  a  new  army  was  formed,  an  independent  military  authority 
was  appointed,  and  furnished  with  all  the  departments  necessary 
for  the  administration  and  command.  Not  a  single  day  was  lost  in 
furthering  the  grand  object  of  the  wan  This  certainly  was  the 
best  way  to  derive  results  from  the  victory  that  had  been  gained. 

The  victor  can,  immediately  after  a  battle,  think  of  his  great 
interests.  Ue  possesses  at  this  moment  the  greatest  independence 
of  the  will  of  the  enemy,  so  as  with  unimpeded  energy  to  be  able  to 
follow  up  the  aims  he  has  set  before  him*  Such  a  happy  situation^ 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  realised,  must  not  remain  a  single  hour 
without  being  turned  to  account.  The  moment  following  a  victo- 
rious battle,  in  which,  so  great  the  joy  over  the  success  gained,  it 
is  easily  forgotten  that  in  a  war  the  future  always  possesses  more 
rights  than  does  the  past,  is  the  very  moment  in  which  the  supreme 
military  authority  should  display  the  most  extreme  energy.  By 
firing  salutes  to  Victoria,  and  grateful  religious  ceremonies  on  the 
day  following  a  battle,  many  a  general  has  lost  the  fruits  of  the 
victory  that  he  has  just  celebrated. 

The  vanquished  is  in  quite  a  different  position.  He  sees  himself 
compelled  to  drop  for  the  while  all  consideration  of  his  great 
interests,  in  order,  before  all  else,  to  think  of  his  safety.  Therein 
lies,  at  the  moment,  his  most  sensitive  weakness.  Retreat  for  him 
means  abandoning  the  object  he  has  had  in  view  in  the  war,  means 
looking  for  safety  *  Under  the  protection  of  his  artillery,  the 
vanquished  opponent  has  abandoned  the  battle*field.  A  numerous 
and  first-rate  cavalry  that  he  can  now  launch  upon  the  enemy,  may, 
as  in  the  case  of  Gross-Goerschen,  lighten  his  first  heavy  steps. 

*  Of  coarse,  we  muBt  not  inolude  here  a  voluntary  retirement  in  order  to  wait 
to  more  favourable  circiunBtances.  We  are  here  speaking  principally  of  a  forced 
Mtreat. 
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Everything  depends  upon  putting  distanoe  between  ourselves 
•and  the  victor,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  not  constantly  press 
us.  We  know  that  strong  rear-guards  with  many  batteries  are  the  I 
best  means  of  gaining  a  start.  But  the  enemy  is  our  superior/ and 
'but  seldom  can  anything  be  obtained  from  him  by  force.  We 
4nust  accordingly  have  recourse  to  deception  wherever  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  it.  The  ''  eccentric  ^'  retreat,  that  has  often  been 
Hiensured  as  a  radical  fault,  is  the  best  means  for  this  purpose.  If 
the  enemy  does  not  clearly  see  in  which  direction  he  must  make 
^e  most  vigorous  pursuit,  it  will  soonest  flag.  He  wilt  be  baffled  ; 
the  fact  that  the  intelligence  comes  simultaneously  from  different 
directions,  makes  it  much  harder  to  unravel  than  would  be  the 
-oase  were  the  pursuer  to  have  the  retiring  enemy  before  him  on 
•only  a  single  road.  It  is  a  matter  of  history,  that  the  great  Army 
of  the  Loire,  after  the  second  battle  of  Orleans  in  December  1870, 
•executed  an  '^  eccentric  "  retreat.  After  the  victors  had  cut  into 
this  army,  and  had  taken  Orleans,  they  found  the  enemy  before 
them  to  the  south,  in  the  direction  of  Vierzon ;  prisoners  of  the 
French  15th,  16th,  and  18th  Corps  were  brought  in  thither.  But 
he  was  met  with  also  down  the  Loire  near  Beaugency,  and  it  was 
heard  that  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  Corps  of  the  enemy  had  retired 
thither,  and,  moreover,  that  they  had  been  reinforced.  Up  the 
Loire  close  to  Gien,  the  enemy  was  met  with  in  still  stronger 
numbers,  and  soldiers  of  the  15th,  16tb,  18th,  and  20th  Army 
■Corps  of  the  Republic  were  come  up  with.  So  it  appeared  as 
.though  all  the  various  divisions  of  the  enemy's  army  had  become 
onixed  up  together,  and  thus  it  was  most  certainly  hard  to  answer 
^he  question  in  what  direction  the  pursuit  should  be  undertaken. 
In  spite  of  their  victory,  the  situation  of  the  Germans  was  not 
without  difficulty.  The  original  intention  to  advance  to  Bourges 
and  Nevers  was  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  resistance,  which  General 
dhanzy  ofiered  at  Beaugency,  was  more  obstinate  than  was  at  first 
-supposed  would  be  the  case.  But  thus  General  Bourbaki  escaped 
being  attacked,  and  was  soon  after  able  with  his  reinforced  army  to 
move  off  to  the  East  of  France. 

The  ''eccentric^'  retreat  brings  the  retiring  troops  upon  a 
number  of  roads,  and  facilitates  their  escape.  It  certainly  always 
-suffers  from  one  inconvenience.  The  battle  has  just  before  proved 
4bat  the  united  masses  were  not  a  match  for  the  enemy.  And  now 
they  are  separated.  A  successful  resistance,  then,  is  inconceivable. 
But  it  very  frequently  happens  that  one  does  not  wish  to  fight 
^during  retreat,  and  that  the  retiring  army  desires  to  avoid  all  batde* 
TAe  united  forces  are  then  not  required^  and  all  advantages  of 
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separation  can  with  full  right  be  atilised.  Their  later  re-union*  a» 
soon  as  the  enemy  desists  from  the  pursuit,  must  certainly  always- 
be  kept  in  view.  General  d'Anrelle  de  Paladines,  who  had  ordered 
the  *'  ecoentrio"  retreat  at  Orleans,  also  planned  to  unite  his  whole- 
army  again  on  the  Sauldre.  He  certainly  would  not  have  effected 
it  there,  but  he  could  possibly  have  done  it  behind  the  Cher  or  th» 
Indre.  Only  his  recall  prevented  him.  Frederick  the  Great  also- 
made  oftentimes  use  of  the  *'  eccentric  "  retreat,  once  in  the  year* 
1757,  although  not  successfully. 

Only  when  we  expect  to  fight  on  the  retreat,  is  it  necessary  to- 
keep  our  forces  together. 

But,  also,  by  retiring  in  one  direction  it  will  be  possible  to 
deceive  the  pursuer.  Positions  to  the  side  of  the  roads  may  direct 
him  thither,  and  cause  him  to  deploy  in  a  wrong  direction,  and 
much  time  will  be  thus  gained,  which  is  the  essence  of  every  plan 
of  retreat.  Long-range  weapons  facilitate  such-like  attempts.  A, 
rain  of  projectiles  pelting  upon  him  from  a  great  distance  may 
induce  the  enemy  to  stop  or  to  advance  in  force,  whilst  the  force 
that  has  caused  his  dismay  has  time  to  move  off.  Flank  positions 
of  all  kinds  can  be  turned  to  account,  and  so  enable  the  retiring^ 
combatant  to  gain  time,  if  he  is  only  adroit  and  enterprising. 

The  first  direction  taken  by  a  line  of  retreat  is,  as  a  rule,  a  forced 
one.  The  defeated  enemy  chooses  the  roads  upon  which  it  can 
more  easily  escape  from  the  enemy.  The  first  necessity  is  collec- 
tion and  arranging.  As  soon  as  the  general  has  gained  the  control 
over  the  backward  surging  masses,  he  will  guide  them  from  ait 
enforced  into  a  natural  line  of  retreat.  This  latter  leads  him 
hack  to  the  nearest  reinforcements ^  or  to  the  nearest  protection 
afforded  by  a  redoubt  or  a  fortress.  The  troops  must  be  halted 
as  soon  as  possible;  for  it  is  before  all  things  long  retreats 
that  are  ruinous  to  defeated  armies,  A  short  one  is  seldom  ao» 
oompanied  by  great  losses ;  the  lapse  of  time,  the  exhaustion  and 
despondency,  that  are  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  continued 
retreat,  give  into  the  victor's  hand  guns,  prisoners,  and  baggage. 

Therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  vanquished,  everything  depends 
upon  allowing  considerations  of  personal  safety  as  soon  as  possible 
to  drop,  and  upon  the  following  up  of  general  purposes.  A 
successful  engagement,  be  it  only  of  subordinate  importance,  will 
soonest  bring  about  the  turning  point.  A  success  of  arms  alone- 
wipes  out  the  impression  of  defeat.  The  defeated  combatant,  as 
soon  as  he  again  feels  himself  strong  enough,  must  seek  to  compass 
each  a  success.  It  depends  here  much  less  upon  the  battle  being 
combined  with  the  great  objects  of  the  war,  than  it  does  upon  its. 
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being  a  viotory  at  any  price.  It  is  now  jnaiifiable  to  disregard,  for 
once,  the  generally  acknowledged  principles,  to  turn  away  from  the 
enemy's  main  army  and  to  address  ourselves  to  a  subordinate 
dirision,  merely  because  we  hope  to  defeat  him.  Thus  did  Frederick, 
the  Great  in  August  1757>  when  he  left  the  Austrian  main  army 
at  Zittau  to  be  watched  by  the  faint-hearted  Severn,  whilst  he 
himself  turned  against  the  less  important  and  active  enemy,  the 
imperial  army  and  the  French.  He  sought  the  tactical  success, 
where  he  could .  most  easily  obtain  it,  less  for  the  fruits  it  might 
bear  him,  than  for  its  mord  impression. 

Nothing  must  be  left  undone  to  reanimate  the  sunken  morab 
energies  of  the  retreating  army.  On  the  retreat,  the  influence  of 
the  general,  and  the  influence  of  the  whole  corps  of  ofBcers  can 
prove  itself  best.  It  applies  the  severest  test  to  this  army,  or  to 
any  army  in  the  world.  We  easily  over-estimate  its  value,  as  long 
as  everything  goes  on  well,  and  ascribe  to  its  excellence  what  should 
be  attributed  to  fortunate  circumstances.  Perseverance,  energy,, 
courage,  and  greatness  on  the  part  of  the  individual ;  discipline^ 
bravery  and  serviceability  on  the  part  of  the  whole,  can  show 
themselves  in  their  true  light  after  a  disaster.  Then  it  is  that 
natures  which  owe  their  importance  to  the  general  favour  of  cir^ 
cumstances,  are  distinguished  from  those  which  evolve  from  their 
own  selves  energy,  counsel^  and  resolve. 

12. — Connection  and  Sequence  in  Evolutions  and  Battle. 

The  Law  of  Necessity. 

In  the  inexorable  consecutiveness  of  strategical  operations  of 
evolutions  and  battles,  lies,  as  can  be  perceived  from  what  has 
been  said  about  pursuit,  the  greatest  strength.  It  was  this 
that  dismayed  our  enemies  most  in  the  last  campaigns.  The 
''  apish  rapidity  of  the  Prussians  in  1866  ^'  was  a  great  and  martial 
virtue.  In  war  there  must  be  no  holidays.  Napoleon  I.,  in  the 
campaigns  of  1806  and  1814,  and  our  generalship  of  the  years 
1866  and  1870,  are  patterns  of  connection  and  sequence  as  yet 
unequalled*  The  rapid  repetition  of  blows  considerably  increases 
their  weight;  for  each  one  is  not  merely  of  momentary  e£fecty. 
but  its  after-effects  last  a  considerable  time.  Only  whilst  it  is 
rolling,  does  the  avalanche  increase  and  gain  in  weight.  That 
is  also  the  fate  of  military  success. 

The  unbroken  continuance  of  the  operations  demands  great 
intellectual  energy  on  the  part  of  the  general.  We  must  remember 
that,  whilst  the  war  lasts  there  is  for  him  not  an  hour  of  rest,  not. 
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-one  in  which  the  responsihility  weigfaiDg  upon  his  shoulders 
slumbers.     The  night  is  as  the  day,  it  forms  no  exception. 

The  critical  spectator  is  readily  inclined  to  pass  judgment  upon 
all  hesitation.  He  follows  the  operations  only  in  thought,  with- 
out having  himself  actually  to  take  part  in  the  battles  which  they 
entail,  and  without  feeling  the  many  exciting  and  disquieting  doubts. 
The  proverb,  *'  Strike  whilst  the  iron  's  hot,"  is  also  a  principle  of 
war.  But  passionate  energy  on  the  part  of  the  general  is  indispen- 
sable for  keeping  the  military  operations  perpetually  going ;  there  is 
required  that  impulse  of  Alexander,  neither  to  allow  himself  nor 
the  enemy  at  any  time  any  rest,  always  to  strive  after  greatness^  and 
^ever  after  enjoyment.  Of  modern  captains,  it  was  before  all  others 
Napoleon  who  was  animated  by  a  perpetually  impelling  impatience. 
A  diplomatist  rightly  said  of  him,  the  world  would  have  no  peace 
'Unless  he  could  be  made  to  sleep  fourteen  hours  a  day.  It  is  well 
j^nown  how  much  he  personally  could  achieve.  He  passed  half  the 
*day  in  the  saddle  or  in  his  carriage,  made  all  his  dispositions  for 
his  great  army,  and  then  dictated  to  his  adjutant  ten,  twelve, 
fourteen,  or  more  long  letters,*  a  labour  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
alone  sufficient  to  keep  a  rapid  writer  fully  employed.  "  I  am  in 
most  excellent  health ;  I  have  become  stouter  since  I  left/'  he  wrote 
to  the  Empress  Josephine  on  the  18th  October  1806,  at  t\\o  in  the 
morning,  from  Gera,  "and  yet  I  manage  to  do  ten  or  twelve  milesf 
a  day  on  horseback,  and  in  my  carriage.  I  lie  down  at  eight,  and 
.  get  up  again  at  midnight ;  I  often  think  that  you  have  not  then  as 
yet  retired  to  rest.''  Such  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  general 
is  the  first  condition  for  the  connection  and  rapidity  of  the  military 
operations. 

It  is  most  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  a  war.  It  then 
'produces  the  stunning  blows ;  and  if  the  enemy  be  once  robbed  of 
his  senses,  it  is  only  necessary  to  see  that  he  does  not  come  to 
himself  again,  in  order  to  be  master  of  him.  ''  This  moment  is 
the  most  important  of  the  whole  campaign.  The  Prussians  do  not 
•expect  what  we  are  about  to  do.  They  are  undone  if  they  delay 
and  lose  a  single  day,'*  Napoleon  wrote,  on  the  8th  October  1806, 
iK)  Murat,  on  commencing  the  operations.  And  he  did  not  rest 
from  that  time  until  the  Prussian  armies  were  destroyed,  and  he 
tfaad  arrived  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Vistula.  Only  the  natural  extreme 
limit  of  the  physical  strength  may  cry  hold.  This  limit  is  not 
reached  as  soon  as  is  ordinarily  supposed ;  both  men  and  horses 

*  Tiie  correapondence  of  30th  September  1806  contains  seventeen,  and  partly  very 
long  numbers. 

t  *«  Vin^  )t  vingt-einq  lienes.'* 
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can  endure  much.  No  one  ought  to  forget,  that  a  blow  dealt  at  the- 
right  time  with  the  remaining  energy  may  often  spare  the  exertions* 
of  a  whole  campaign  and  years  of  bloodshed.  Nothing  that  can 
be  done  to-day  must  be  put  off,  in  war,  until  to-morrow. 

But  troops  also  must  labour  on  uninterruptedly,  and  they 
are  not  merely  harassed  by  bodily  fatigue,  but,  after  a  long- 
epoch  of  martial  exertions^  by  that  internal  weariness,  also,  that 
deprives  them  of  all  desire  for  action,  and  gradually  pervades  all 
grades  and  ranks  down  to  the  simple  private  soldier. 

An  army  that  has  passed  through  a  number  of  battle-fields  has- 
lost  its  bravest  officers  and  soldiers.  Death  reaps  its  harvest  always 
among  the  best  men.  They  rush  forward,  and  are  the  first  to  he- 
carried  away  by  the  bullet.  They  also  succumb  to  the  diseases  i 
for  he  who  is  voluntarily  active  and  energetic,  and  always  ready 
to  undergo  perils  and  toils,  will  sooner  exhaust  his  strength,  and 
sooner  exceed  the  measures  of  his  powers,  than  will  he  who  lags- 
behind  and  is  inclined  to  spare  himself.  Then  the  internal  quality 
of  the  troops  in  a  severe  war  gradually  sinks.  It  must  not  be 
compared  with  a  magnet,  whose  energy  increases  by  use.  Only 
experience  and  external  dexterity  increase — exertion  and  privations 
of  all  kinds,  fatiguing  marches,  and  wet  nights  in  bivouac  are 
readily  endured  for  a  short  time,  but  not  for  months  together. 
They  damp  martial  ardour  considerably.  A  few  specially  con- 
stituted natures  escape  the  efiect  of  such  circumstances,  but  not  so 
the  mass  of  men,  from  whom  the  theory  of  war  must  draw  its 
conclusions. 

He  who  does  not  know  war,  easily  shuts  his  eyes  to  this  circum-^ 
stance.  In  imagination  he  makes  the  '*  veterans  "  advance  from  one 
battle-field  to  another,  sees  them  entwine  one  laurel-wreath  after 
another  around  their  temples.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  remain  per- 
petually  with  the  same  resignation  a  hero,  when  battle  is  an  every- 
day occurrence,  when  danger  cloys  owing  to  its  familiarity,  when 
we  go  on  foot  through  miry  roads  and  sleep  on  wet  grass. 
Dirt  is  a  dangerous  enemy  of  all  enthusiasm.  Ideal  and  real  are^ 
far  removed  irom  each  other  in  war.  The  poetical  fancies  of  th& 
novice  are  not  realised.  What  he  sees  accomplish  itself  in  his 
soaring  visions,  takes  in  reality  a  very  tiresome  course,  and  ia 
terribly  sober  to  look  upon. 

The  actions  and  engagements,  of  the  thrilling  scenes  of  which  he 
dreams,  take  place  in  times  of  excessive  exertion,  which  crushea 
the  soul,  and  scarcely  permits  it  to  be  conscious  of  the  great 
moment.  Exhaustion  from  fatigue  so  takes  possession  of  all  the^ 
senses,  that  they  are  insusceptible  of  any  impression.     Military 
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history  tells  us  how  that  on  the  retreat  from  Jena  to  Prenzlaa  old 
grenadiers  placed  their  muskets  against  each  others  breast  and 
i&ied,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  march  further.  If  the  sufferings 
•of  war  overcome  the  fear  of  death,  how  is  it  possible  that  they  will 
not  subdue  the  enthusiasm  of  the  inexperienced  7  From  the  mouth 
^f  those  returned  from  their  first  campaign  we  have  often  heard 
•the  exclamation,  '*  We  are  one  illusion  poorer  than  we  were." 

Even  though  the  young  man  may  perchance  go  into  his  first 
battle  full  of  burning  ardour,  when  military  life,  entwined  by  the 
garland  of  romance,  lies  as  yet  unknown  before  him,  though  he 
yearn  for  dangers  and  adventures,  though  he  may  suppress  all 
sobering  effects,  yet  time  at  last  gains  the  day.  All  is  changed, 
when  two  or  three,  or  ten  and  twelve,  battles  and  engagements  lie 
1>ehind  him.  Then  his  yearning  after  adventures  is  quieted  down. 
■He  has  reaped  a  store  of  glory  and  honour.  He  is  then  satisfied 
with  having  gained  recollections  for  his  whole  life,  and  a  feeling  of 
self-congratulation  that  he  has  done  his  duty  in  the  hour  of  peril. 
Involuntarily  does  the  wish  arise  in  the  breast  to  bring  all  this  with 
him  happily  back  home.  At  the  close  of  a  war  that  one  has  been 
luckily  passed  through  unscathed,  no  one  would  care  more  to  die 
for  the  Fatherland.  The  generals,  too,  have  a  well-acquired 
amount  of  military  credit  to  keep;  it  is  natural  if  they  are  less 
-daring  and  less  rash  than  when  they  first  stretched  out  their  hands 
to  grasp  their  first  laurels. 

In  the  year  1870-71,  it  was  said  that  **  an  army  can  triumph 
itself  to  death."  That  sounds  paradoxical  and  is  yet  true.  The 
jgreai  fnajority  of  men  are  at  last  tired  of  the  war,  be  it  ever  so 
4uccessfuL  Civilised  nations  are  soon  sick  of  an  exceptional  state 
of  things,  like  a  war,  that  destroys  their  peaceful  development* 
Hence  it  was  that  the  ancients  were  afraid  of  the  barbarians, 
because  an  interruption  of  their  ordinary  mode  of  life  never  madt 
the  same  deep  impression  upon  them. 

If  this  is  felt  when  the  war  takes  a  favourable  course,  how  much 
quicker  will  the  feeling  of  the  entire  exhaustion  of  martial  ardour 
4)ome  over  those  that  have  to  endure  reverses  and  "retreats. 

And  yet  the  connection  of  military  operations  must  not  be 
interrupted.  If  this  is  to  be  the  case,  the  general  must  exercise  an 
-enormous  influence  upon  his  army.*    All  higher  commanders  must 

*  This,  besides  being  based  upon  the  natural  influenoe  of  a  certain  person,  i» 
based  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  knowledge  of  the  troops.  This  circumstance, 
ao  often  overlooked,  is  concerned  whenever  officers  exercise  influence  upon  soldiers. 
It  is  a  depressing  feeling  for  the  subordinate  not  to  be  known ;  every  order  is  sure  of 
bemg  carried  out  better,  when  the  executant  knows  that  he  is  personaUy  known  to 
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^splay  great  tenacity,  and  a  oonsoious  hardness  of  heart,  and  a 
deeply-rooted  sense  of  duty  must  animate  the  masses.  For  great 
achievements,  the  first  condition  is  that  a  man  of  authority  evinces 
the  courage  to  demand  them  of  his  troops.  MilUary  history 
•teaches  us,  that  those  who  dare  to  demand  something  extraordi- 
nary, are  fewer  than  those  who  perform  extraordinary  achievements 
4tfhen  they  are  demanded  of  them.  The  connection  of  the  military 
action  is,  like  the  pursuit,  placed  into  the  commander-in-chiefs  hand. 

The  sequence  must  spring  from  judgment.  It  may  very  well  be 
4>rought  into  the  operations  by  a  counsellor  of  the  general.  As  a 
rale,  it  will  result  from  the  law  of  necessity,  which  in  these  days 
controls  the  course  of  the  war.  It  is  not  concealed  from  the 
unbiassed  mind.  The  great  armies  of  the  present  press,  in  their 
mobilised  state,  with  such  weight  npon  the  life  of  nations,  that  the 
most  rapid  release  from  this  pressure  is  a  law  of  self-preservation. 
Each  of  the  struggling  sides  has  a  certain  aim  in  iview,  which, 
attained,  will  guarantee  it  peace.  Upon  this  the  whole  gravity  of 
the  whole  armed  force  must  be  directed,  in  order  to  reach  it  in  the 
soonest  possible  time.  Now  it  cannot,  it  is  true,  go  straight  for  it 
in  a  direct  line.  The  incidents  of  war  cause  digressions.  Each 
new  situation  is^  at  the  sagie  time,  a  new  embarrassment,  which 
must  be  got  over  most  advantageously  and  quickly.  The  over- 
-ooming  of  this  obstacle  leads,  of  course,  to  a  change  of  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  adversary,  and  thus  arises  the  immediate  necessity 
for  spontaneous  action.  Whilst  we  are  advancing,  pressing  the 
-onemy,  surrounding  him,  and  attacking  him,  we  are  ever  imposing 
4ipon  ourselves  fresh  tasks.  This  restlessly  advancing  process  must 
never  be  interrupted,  save  by  the  external  compulsion  of  circnm- 
^(ances.  A  day  idly  and  unprofitably  spent,  means  at  least  a  loss 
of  millions  of  money.  Bnt  it  is  also  indispensable  that  generalship 
should  always  bear  its  great  objects  in  mind,  and  should,  of  the 
numerous  shifts  to  which  it  mnst  daily  betake  itself,  resort  to  none 
that  do  not  further  this  end  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  advantageous  when,  in  any,  the  most  insignificant  engage- 
ment, the  attack  or  the  repulse  of  an  attack  is  made  in  the 
-direction  in  which,  bearing  the  general  strategical  situations  in 
mind,  we  intend  to  drive  our  adversary.  If  it  be  merely  a  matter 
•of  a  battalion  or  squadron,  yet  the  way  to  the  final  aim  is  facilitated, 
though  it  be  by  only  a  little ;  whilst  a  bloody  battle  may  be  without 
this  effect,  if  it  lacks  internal  connection  with  the  general  scheme 
of  the  campaign. 

those  who  give  the  order.  Personal  knowledge  of  each  other  is  accordingly  a  good 
himd  of  union  between  commanders  and  troops. 
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V. — ^Resolvk,  Firmness,  Iniuative.  Independence,  and 

Arbitrariness. 

The  principles^  tbat  in  war  fighting  is  everything,  and  that  after  » 
victory  a  hot  pursuit  must  be  made  in  order  to  turn  it  to  account,  that 
in  pressing  forward  no  interruption  should  be  allowed,  and  similar 
matters,  can  be  presumed  to  be  already  known  in  the  military 
world.     Everyone  knows  these  things* 

If,  all  the  same,  they  are  not  observed,  this  is,  in  the  first  place,, 
due  to  a  weakness  of  purpose,  which  does  not  carry  out  what  it 
considers  right.  In  camp  life,  a  right  appreciation  is  only  the  first 
step  towards  solving  the  problems,  whilst,  in  the  peace  manoeuvres^ 
nothing  more  is  frequently  demanded  than  this  appreciation.  The 
overcoming  of  purely  personal  difficulties,  the  resistance  of  subor* 
dinates,  and  the  influence  of  illustrious  counsellors,  do  not  allow 
many  a  good  resolve  to  be  carried  into  effect,  but  only  to  be  replaced! 
by  a  worse.  The  frictions  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  troops- 
and  the  influence  of  the  enemy,  often  cause  even  this  to  be  discarded. 

But  other  circumstances  are  also  involved.  There  are  men  who 
set  themselves  with  the  greatest  energy  to  work  to  carry  out  a  plan 
they  have  formed,  but  who  are,  all  the  same,  difficult  of  resolve^ 
For  the  ordinary  man  it  is  not  easy,  especially  when  he  hears  other 
opinions,  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  what  he  himself  intends.  Foreign 
matter,  of  course,  is  mixed  up  with  it,  because  the  mind  is  aocas- 
tomed  to  dependence.  The  same  quality  is,  for  another  reason,. 
frequently  peculiar  to  clever  people.  Their  mind  lacks  a  certain 
contentedness ;  they  make  too  great  demands  upon  conditions- 
precedent.  They  want  to  take  the  offensive,  but  the  preparations- 
for  it  do  not  appear  to  them  sufficient.  They  mean  to  fight,  but 
they  draw  in  their  minds  a  definite  picture  of  the  grouping  of 
the  forces  preceding  the  battle.  But  circumstances  never  are  quite- 
as  favourable,  when  they  arrive,  as  has  been  wished,  and  then  the 
resolve  to  try  their  luck  even  under  the  more  unfavourable  con- 
ditions  fails  them.  Critical  circumstances  make  each  individual 
case  always  appear  an  exceptional  one,  in  which  the  well-known 
principles  cannot  be  applied.  We  must  make  clear  to  ourselves,, 
that  the  ideal  in  war  will  never  be  attained,  that  what  we  desire  is- 
never  fulfilled  as  we  would  have  it,  that  things  always  take  another 
form  to  what  we  thought  they  would,  and  that  we  must  accordingly 
always  be  ready  to  take  the  most  momentous  decisions,  even  under 
conditions  only  half  favourable  to  us. 

Besolve  needs  not  only  strength  of  character,  but  also  a  certain 
practical  insight  into  the  imperfection  of  all  human  achievements.. 
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We  must  be  content  with  attaining  our  object,  even  though  it  is  not 
attained  in  the  way  we  hoped.  No  one  will,  in  his  life,  he  happy 
in  the  way  which  his  youthful  fancy  painted  to  him  as  being  the 
sole  way  of  bliss.     Sufficient  if  it  happens  in  any  other  way. 

Contentment  farthers  tlie  resolve. 

This  resolve  will  be  best  explained  by  a  simple,  candid,  and 
practical  putting  of  questions.  Those  men  of  Jena,  when  they 
had  to  go  against  the  French,  asked  themselves  ''  Which  position 
suits  best  the  demands  of  science  ?  "  And  they  hit  upon  ideal 
positions,  the  discovery  of  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  a 
good  problem  for  a  reconnoitring  tour,  but  which  was  valueless, 
because  their  discovery  did  not  tally  with  the  military  situation  in 
question.  What  will  the  enemy  do  ?  What  must,  in  any  given 
case,  hurt  him  most  ?  What  are  we  to  do  ?  This  is  the  proper 
line  of  thought  in  every  resolve.  Whether  that  which  is  allowed  to 
be  the  most  harmful  to  the  enemy  is  something  scientific  or  not,  is 
perfectly  immaterial.  We  must  not  try  to  force  the  fulfilment  of 
our  favourite  ideas.  Tacticians  and  strategists,  who  wish  to  apply 
their  ideals  in  every  case,  are  very  dangerous  leaders.  Most 
dangerous  are  they  when  they  crystalise  their  scientific  convictions 
to  systems.  There  is  in  war  no  saving  truth  which  alone  is  the 
door  of  bliss;  everything  may  be  right,  and  everything  may  be 
wrong,  as  soon  as  special  circumstances  make  it  so. 

But  in  its  zeal  to  inflict  damage  upon  the  enemy,  resolve  must 
not  strive  after  the  unattainable,  but  in  its  ventures  go  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  permissible.  In  war^  nothing  sensible  must  he 
considered  impossible  as  long  as  it  has  not  been  attempted;  and  we 
may  dare  everything  we  believe  we  can  carry  out. 

Very  frequently  the  time  will  be  wanting  for  a  regular  putting 
of  questions.  Sometimes  the  excitement  does  not  permit  it.  The 
resolve  is  then  something  instinctive.  During  the  battles  and 
engagements,  actions  are  the  product  rather  of  an  immediate  inspi- 
ration of  the  moment  than  of  a '  conscious  labour  of  the  brain. 
We  marvel  at  the  capacity  of  being  able  to  hit  just  the  right  thing 
with  such  sudden  ideas,  and  call  it  genius,  or  military  intuition,  or 
tact.  It  is  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  penetrate  at  a  glance 
a  whole  situation  and  all  its  details. 

What  is  meritorious  in  all  instinctive  action  is  the  moral  courage 
to  obey  such  impulses.  And  yet  we  have  reason  enough  to  place 
confidence  in  them*  There  is  expressed  in  them  the  totality  of 
insight,  experience,  knowledge,  and  strength  of  character,  an 
unconscious  result  of  all  intellectual  and  moral  forces.  The 
soldier's  spirit  within  us  asserts  its  presence  with  sovereign  freedom^ 
YOL.  XIII.  24 
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and  finds  its  way  more  certainly  than  does  deliberation,  which,  by 
exteriors,  can  be  reduced  to  false  conclusions.  Such  sudden  deci* 
sions  need  no  explanation,  and  frequently  bear  but  ill  the  justifica- 
tion which  history  would  fain  give  it  for  the  sake  of  embellishment* 
The  example  of  great  captains  instructs  us  on  this  point.  Frederick 
the  Great,  after  the  event,  would  fain  attribute  his  much  admired 
resolve  to  attack  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians  at  Leuthen  to  quite 
trivial  reasons,  so  that,  were  we  to  believe  him,  all  that  we  most 
admire  would  vanish.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that,  under 
the  impression  which  the  view  of  the  enemy  made  upon  him,  and 
without  any  systematic  process  of  thought,  he  penetrated  the 
whole  situation  at  a  glance.  Seldom  does  subsequent  pondering 
better  the  original  resolve.  It  is  but  a  creation  of  the  moment,  in 
which  the  whole  productive  capacity  of  the  man  has  come  to  fdU 
expression.  Shakespeare  speaks  of  the  ''native  hue^'  of  resolu- 
tion.    He  knew  that  it  was  not  an  assumed  hue. 

The  danger  which  threatens  the  original  resolve  from  the  side  of 
subsequent  fears,  renders  it  necessary  to  take  some  precautions  to 
maintain  it.  In  the  giving  of  orders  everything  must  be  carefully 
avoided  that  can  subsequently  make  it  waver.  All  half-measures 
are  on  that  account  ruinous,  because  they  partly  follow  the  resolve^ 
and  partly  the  scruples  and  doubts  which  militate  against  it. 

Frequently,  purely  external  moments  are  important.  He  who 
takes  up  a  position,  in  order  to  fight  a  decisive  battle  from  it,  never 
dares  to  occupy  a  place  lying  in  front  of  it  with  stronger  forces ; 
for,  in  case  these  latter  are  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  the  doubt 
will  arise  whether  the  original  resolve  shall  be  adhered  to  and  the 
troops  sacrificed,  or  the  resolve  abandoned  and  the  troops  rescued. 
A  weak  garrison  would  have  enabled  this  to  be  avoided.  The  fate 
of  a  few  companies  will  exercise  no  great  effect  upon  the  resolutions 
of  the  general.  The  fate  of  a  regiment  or  a  brigade  may  perhaps 
do  so.  The  sole,  ever  comprehensible  reason  for  keeping  together 
the  forces,  is  that  the  general  can  thus  least  of  all  come  into 
conflict  with  himself.  He  who  does  not  send  out  any  division  of 
his  army  to  act  independently,  does  not  run  the  risk  of  being  led 
astray  in  his  intentions  by  arbitrary  actions  on  its  part.  It  must, 
then,  be  recommended  to  persons  of  weak  character  and  little 
perspicuity,  to  keep  everything  close  together. 

The  sharpest  test  of  a  resolve  is  afforded  by  an  unexpected 
action  occurring  during  the  movements.  Even  an  expected  one 
oan  lead  it  astray  owing  to  the  force  of  impressions,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  that  it  run  counter  to  the  interests  which  we  have. 
An  instructive  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  action  of  ViUers- 
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«xel  of  the  9th  of  January  1671.  The  resolution  of  General  von 
Werder  before  Vesoul,  taken  with  perfect  deGnitenees  and  with 
<sorrect  estimate  of  the  conditions  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
was  to  bring  the  French,  so  soon  as  they  attempted  to  march 
by  him  along  the  Oignon  upon  Belfort,  to  a  standstill,  by  making 
an  advance  with  a  part  of  his  troops  upon  Villersexel,  whilst  the 
mass  hurried  to  the  Lisaine  to  block  their  way  there*  Matters 
•developed  quite  in  accordance  with  this  programme.  The  French 
•came,  Villersexel  was  found  to  be  strongly  occupied  by  German 
patrols  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  January.  The  4th  Reserve 
Division  belonging  to  Werder's  Army  Corps  advanced  thither; 
•their  advance-guard  drove  the  enemy  the  next  morning  out*  of 
ithe  little  town  and  took  500  prisoners.  Everything  went  off  as  well 
•as  possible,  and  according  to  desire.  General  Von  Werder  perceived 
from  the  heights  of  Aillevans  the  increase  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
opposite  to  Villersexel ;  the  object  in  view,  namely,  to  check  them 
and  to  force  them  to  deploy  out  of  the  line  of  march  towards  the 
£ast,  appeared  to  have  been  attained.*  This,  according  to  the 
•original  resolve,  was  the  time  for  marching  off  behind  the  Lisaine. 
Instead  of  this,  we  see  how  that  in  the  evening,  and  during  the  nighty 
the  whole  army  corps  was  assembled  and  drawn  together  towards 
the  battle-field,  and  on  the  10th  of  January,  early  in  the  morning, 
was  drawn  up  even  by  Aillevans  and  Longevelle,  in  the  proximity  of 
Yillersexel.  In  was  here  shown  what  an  attraction  an  action  exer- 
cises even  upon  generalship  with  fixed  and  sure  aims ;  and  we  have 
already  hinted  that,  as  a  fact,  the  tactical  decision,  when  it  is  once 
on  foot,  should,  without  question,  advance  into  the  foreground. 
Exceptional  cases,  like  the  one  before  us,  which  are  doomed  to  be 
■abandoned  by  considerations  of  the  relation  of  the  forces,t  are 
very  rare  and  difficult  to  perceive.  The  question  whether  we  are 
justified  in  giving  up,  for  the  sake  of  greater  interests,  a  battle 
which  has  been  half  carried  through,  is  hard  to  answer.  It  will  be 
all  the  more  painful  to  do  it,  as  we  must  confess  to  ourselves  that 
the  enemy,  even  when  we  voluntarily  break  off  the  battle  and  retire, 

**  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  French  intended  to  march  up  at  ViUersexel  with  their 
front  facing  north,  in  order  to  attack  General  Von  Werder  at  Yesonl  by  outflanking 
his  left  wing. 

t  The  cogent  reason  which  might  have  induced  General  Yon  Werder  to  break  off 
the  battle  and  to  march  away,  did  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  had  onoe  proposed  to 
fight  on  the  Lisaine ;  for  the  chief  thing  was  that  the  enemy  should  be  beaten  off, 
not  where  this  should  be  done.  But  the  motive  might  be  deduced  from  the  doubt 
whether,  in  the  country  about  Villersexel,  which  did  not  oppose  any  great 
obstacle  to  the  employment  of  their  superior  numbers  by  the  French,  the  decision 
by  arms  of  all  forces  against  all  could  have  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  On 
the  Lisaine,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prospects  were  more  favourable. 

24  ♦ 
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always  claims,  and  with  a  certain  show  of  right,  the  honour  of » 
victory.  Here,  accordingly,  the  firmness  of  the  general  goes- 
through  a  crisis* 

If  this  can  happen  when  events  are  propitious,  how  much  more^ 
will  it  not  he  the  case  when  they  are  unwished  for.  Involuntarily 
we  are  forced  from  our  path.  There  is,  however,  then  a  way  of 
escape  for  clear  judgment.  "  Let  one  only  refer  the  sahject  to- 
a  great  and  simple  point  of  view."  *  Let  us  recall  to  our  memory 
what  we  originally  intended,  what  the  ohject  was  for  which  we  con- 
tended, and  let  us  thus  subject  all  disturbing  incidents  to  a  more 
powerful  aim  and  tendency. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  the  strong  resistance,  which  parts  of  th& 
2nd  Army  experienced  at  Vionville,  during  their  advance  upon  the 
Meuse  on  the  16th  of  August  1870,  General  Von  Moltke  wrote- 
from  Pont  a  Mousson  to  the  Oberkommando : — 

''  According  to  our  view,  the  decision  of  the  campaign  consists  in 
the  enemy's  main  forces,  which  are  retreating  from  Metz,  being 
driven  back  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  more  the  8rd  Army 
Corps  has  before  it  to-day,  the  greater  will  the  success  be  to-morrow,, 
when  the  10th,  Srd,  9th,  8tb,  7th  Corps,  as  well  as  the  12th,  will  be 
i^vailable  against  the  same  forces." 

Here  in  the  crisis  was  the  great  point  of  view  adhered  to,  that  it 
was  the  original  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  whole  campaign,  that 
the  enemy  should  be  pressed  back  in  a  northerly  direction  and  cut 
off  from  his  line  of  retreat  upon  Paris.  From  this  point  of  view,, 
in  spite  of  the  surprising  turn  matters  took,  the  right  resolve  was 
regained.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  lost,  had  the  authorities 
busied  themselves  with  details,  which  abundantly  showed  the  course 
of  the  battle,  the  number  of  the  enemy,  and  the  positions  of  the 
various  troops. 

*'  Great  aims  are  the  soul  of  war,  and  what  would  become  of  the 
whole  theory  of  military  science  were  its  great  views  and  measures- 
buried  under  a  hill  of  small  difficulties,  which  are  with  difficulty 
collected  from  the  whole  range  of  possibility."  f 

We  have  seen  that  during  the  military  movements  the  resolve 
must  express  itself  in  clear  orders,  in  order  to  have  the  proper 
effect ;  in  like  manner  it  is  a  condition  necessary  to  generalship 
upon  battle-fields,  that  it  gains  proper  support  in  the  behaviour 
and  the  personal  influence  of  the  commander.  In  his  conduct 
there  must  be  expressed  a  belief  in  his  own  powers.     He  must 

*  Glausewitz. 

t  Clausewitz.  Eucamped  quarters,  Tennstedt,  near  Weimar,  the  12th  of  October 
1806. 
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•display  the  oonfidenoe  that  what  he  has  correctly  devised  he  will 
also  hring  to  a  successful  issue.  Personal  influence  is  difficult  to 
acquire  by  him  to  whom  it  has  not  been  given.  First-rate  men^ 
who  are  in  all  respects  perfectly  clear-headed  and  conscious  of  their 
purpose,  may  lack  it.  Here,  then,  it  is  that  the  innate  gift  of 
ruling  asserts  itself.  The  contemplation  of  human  nature  provides 
us  with  a  few  suggestions.  "  In  the  face  of  the  enemy  the  soldier 
is  not  so  machine-like  as  on  parade,  and  this  is  as  true  of  the 
highest  commanders  as  of  the  private  soldier."''^  Even  hypercritical 
•certainty  may  be  advantageous,  whilst  a  careless  word  of  doubt 
4ind  of  care  may  easily  do  the  gravest  harm.  In  an  action,  the 
•optimists  regain  the  value  they  have  lost  on  the  field  of  philosophy 
with  their  views  of  the  world.  Mephistopheles  becomes  to  us,  as 
^  the  student,  a  most  excellent  tutor — 

An  Kiiluiheit  wird's  ench  aach  nicht  fehlen, 
Und  wexin  ihr  ench  nnr  selbst  yertrant, 
Yertranen  ench  die  andem  Seelen ! — FausL , 

This  is  applicable  no  less  to  the  soldier  than  to  the  student  of 
medicine.  From  this  self-confidence  there  will  proceed  a  successful 
manner  of  commanding.  For  a  safe  leader  in  battle  a  knowledge 
of  the  knack  of  moving  troops  is  indispensable.  We  must  not 
allow  them  to  influence  us  too  much,  but  yet  must  not  treat  them 
•entirely  with  neglect,  otherwise  they  avenge  themselves.  Further- 
4norei  the  habit  of  commanding  is  necessary. 

As  the  feeling  of  responsibility  is  the  bitterest  foe  of  all  resolu- 
4ions  in  war,  it  follows  that  those  persons  are,  as  a  rule,  the  richest 
in  resolutions  who  have  no  responsibilities.  When  a  young  man 
rides  with  the  staff  of  a  field-marshal,  he,  in  his  unbiassed  mind, 
ooften  makes  his  decisions  with  great  rapidity,  and  joyfully  takes 
4;he  most  momentous  decisions  upon  his  shoulders.  As  such  a 
man  often  finds  from  experience  that  what  he  had  intended  was 
the  right  thing,  he  readily  believes  that  he  only  needs  a  field- 
^marshal's  baton  to  be  a  great  general.  But  prudence  commands 
that  he  shall  not  suppose  himself  a  Napoleon  before  he  has 
^proved  himself  in  a  practical  way  in  a  responsible  position.  The 
burden  of  responsibility  changes  all  at  a  single  blow.  War  is 
aregarded  at  once  with  other  eyes.  It  is  as  if  a  man  holds  a 
yellow-red  glass  before  his  eyes,  and  it  then  seems  to  him  as 
-though  the  sky,  which  just  before  smiled  so  serenely  upon  him^ 
now  hung  pregnant  with  thunder  o'er  appalled  nature. 

The  weight  of  responsibility  is  not  everywhere  of  the  same 
-effect ;  it  increases  with  every  step  a  man  mounts  upon  the  military 

♦  Scharnhorat,  HandbuchfUr  Officiere,  IIL,  pp.  282,  288. 
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ladder.  Upan  the  lowest  step  he  begins  with  but  little  pressure- 
upon  him.  That  will  be  especially  seen  where,  as  in  our  army,  the- 
whole  corps  of  oflScers  belongs  to  the  same  social  standard  and 
forms  an  intellectual  and  aristocratic  body.  Among  them»  the 
lieutenants  are  consequently  the  pertest  and  most  forward  lot  of 
all ;  for  they  all  feel  themselves  to  be  field-marshals  in  embryo^, 
without  at  present  haying  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  responsibility 
of  such  a  post.  They  form  an  ascendant  energy  below,  and  tha4^ 
extends.  In  this  way  is  an  impetus  given  to  the  whole  mass.  In 
the  independence  of  the  lower  commanders  there  lies  an  energy 
that  cannot  be  replaced  by  aught  else.  How  much  more  rapidly 
and  effecinatly  the  machine  of  the  army  works,  when  each  indi-- 
yidual  part  works  independently,  than  when  the  impetus  is  waited 
for  from  above,  is  self-evident. 

If  in  an  army  the  habit  prevails  of  only  doing  what  is  ordered,, 
its  movement  is  by  fits  and  starts,  or  somewhat  sporadic.  It  ex- 
periences on  each  occasion  an  interruption,  when  unforeseen 
circumstances  intervene,  because  all  concerned  first  wait  the- 
dispositions  of  the  higher  commanders. 

The  disconnected  nature  of  many  of  the  operations  executed  by 
the  French  army  in  1870,  can  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  lack 
of  independence  in  the  lower  grades. 

In  order  that  the  difficult  task  of  leading  well  our  great  armies- 
may  succeed,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  impulses  coming 
from  above  should  be  constantly  prepared  for  from  below.  In^ 
the  late  war,  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  on  the  Germain 
side,  that  when  orders  came  to  the  armies  and  corps  from  the  head-^ 
quarticrs  the  execution  of  them  had  already  been  begun. 

The  spirit  of  the  initiative  urges  to  independent  action.  It 
makes  armies  strong.  We  rightly  adhere  to  the  principle  that,, 
in  the  case  of  an  officer  who  has  been  guilty  of  neglect,  an  excuse^ 
to  the  efiect  that  he  had  received  no  orders  is  of  no  avail.  Passive 
obedience  is  not  enough  for  us,  not  even  the  mere  fulfilment  of 
what  is  enjoined,  when  the  occasion  demanded  that  more  should  be 
done.  Clausewitz  declares  it  to  be  a  sign  of  mediocrity  to  do- 
always  only  exactly  what  one  is  officially  required  to  do.  We  oalt 
it  an  insufficient  conception  of  duty.  Frederic  the  Great  demanded 
that  every  officer  should  at  least  prepare  himself  for  the  next  rank 
above  him.  Only  in  this  way  is  independence  and  initiativo 
trained. 

A  corps  receives  orders  to  continue  on  next  morning  the  marok^ 
it  has  already  begun.  Intelligence  is  suddenly  brought  that  the- 
wing  of  the  army  has  unexpectedly  come  into  collision  with  the- 
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enemy*  It  is  probable  that  the  Oberkommando  will  abandon  the  old 
road  and  take  a  new  one  to  the  scene  of  action.  But  orders 
haye  not  arrived.  Thereupon,  the  commanding  general  decides  to 
place  his  corps  the  next  morning  in  a  position  of  readiness,  so  as 
to  be  able,  without  making  detours  or  without  losing  time,  to 
march  off  in  the  altered  direction*     That  is  initiative. 

The  commander  of  artillery  whom,  in  our  description  of  an 
accidental  battle,  we  made  bring  his  batteries  to  the  front  before 
receiving  orders,  and  who  thus  met  the  wish  of  his  commanding 
general,  showed  initiative.  Not  less  is  it  displayed  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  advance->guard,  who  perceives  that  the  enemy,  whom 
he  is  observing,  is  moving  off,  and  who  now  attacks  him  because 
he  perceives  how  harmful  it  would  be  to  allow  him  to  escape. 

Initiative  must  not  be  confused,  as  is  often  the  case,  with  simple 
go-ahead.  An  attack,  as  a  clever  soldier  of  high  position  once 
cogently  remarked,  may  be  precisely  a  proof  of  a  want  of  initiative. 
That  is  so  in  the  case  of  an  advance-guard,  which  is  engaged  in 
advancing,  and  which  attacks  the  enemy,  only  because  the  com- 
mander cannot  come  to  a  clear  decision  as  to  what  he  ought 
properly  to  do. 

Initiative  is  an  arbitrariness  born  of  understanding,  which  pro- 
motes the  ends  of  generalship. 

It  cannol  certainly  be  denied,  that  it  may  be  sometimes  incon- 
Tcnient,  by  crossing  and  running  counter  to  the  higher  views  of  the 
field-marshal,  and,  by  /aits  accomplis  which  cannot  be  undone, 
robbing  him  of  his  liberty  of  action.  Especially  in  the  higher 
regions,  careful  consideration  must  precede,  because  here  a  part  is 
staked  whose  fate  influences  the  whole,  which  is  not  the  case  when 
the  initiative  is  taken  by  commanders  of  subordinate  rank.  But 
nothing  would  be  more  erroneous  than  if,  because  inconveniences 
can  occur,  one  were  to  attempt,  generally,  to  counteract  the  initia- 
tive  in  the  army,  and  to  restrict,  on  principle,  the  independence  of 
subordinates.  In  order  to  avoid  a  mistake  being  made,  a  hundred 
promoting  impulses  would  be  blotted  out,  and  enormous  amount  of 
strength  lost.  Besides  this,  the  initiative  is  opposed  by  powerful 
enemies.  Such  are  intellectual  laziness,  the  laisser  alter ^  the 
every-day  habitual  action,  the  fear  of  responsibility,  the  habit  of 
the  great  mass  of  men  to  allow  themselves  to  be  pushed  on  by 
events,  of  waiting  until  these  visibly  impose  upon  them  the  duty  of 
acting,  instead  of  doing  so  of  their  own  discernment.  These  nega- 
tiving forces,  easily  lame,  as  it  is,  the  force  of  action.  If  they  are 
aided  and  abetted  by  restricting  and  confining  independence,  it  will 
not  be  long  until  they  have  choked  all  life,  and  the  troops  have 
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become  a  soft  mass,  which  can  certainly  be  kneaded  by  its  masters 
at  will,  but  which  lacks  the  mainspring  necessary  to  do  great  deeds. 
The  initiative  can  easily  be  driven  out  of  an  army ;  but  it  is 
extremely  difficulty  and,  perhaps,  utterly  impossible,  to  restore  it 
when  it  has  once  been  driven  out.  There  is  only  one  means  of 
preventing  the  ill  consequences  of  the  initiative,  and  that  is  a 
uniform  training  of  the  discernment.  This  means  is  quite  sufficient, 
and  will  not  prejudice  the  independence. 

A  philosopher  of  modem  times  informs  us :  *'  I  have,  alas  !  too 
late  after  the  event,  learnt  to  perceive  that  in  very  many  cases  doing 
nothing  is  the  most  e£fectual,  the  cheapest,  and  the  least  dangerous, 
in  short,  the  best  and  cleverest  thing  that  can  be  done."  In  civil 
life,  this  maxim  may  contain  great  wisdom,  but  we  must  banish  it 
from  military  life.  The  soldier  must  perpetually  do  something. 
The  inclination  for  it  will,  it  is  true,  only  remain  to  him  when  he  is 
certain  to  experience  thanks,  or,  at  all  events,  no  disapprobation  on 
principle.  The  highest  military  authorities  must  have  a  conscious 
generosity  when  dealing  with  the  independent  actions  of  their 
subordinates.'^  The  German  authorities  in  1870  did  not,  when 
confronted  by  /aits  accomplis,  squabble  long  with  their  authors, 
but,  as  they  were  once  and  for  all  unchangeable,  took  them  simply 
into  their  calculations  as  they  were.  By  thus  doing,  they  attained, 
in  the  case  of  all  their  subordinates,  courage  to  act  independently^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  confidence  in  making  their  ventures ;  for 
each  knew  that  he  would  not  be  left  in  the  lurch,  but  might 
consider  himself  certain  of  support  in  higher  circles.  Thus  the 
attength  of  the  whole  army  was  doubled. 

There  is  no  more  foolish  doctrine  than  that  the  general  must 
leave  a  subordinate  commander,  who  has,  without  his  permission, 
involved  himself  in  a  ruinous  battle,  to  his  fate.  Wherever  such  a 
thing  happened,  except  at  the  bidding  of  iron  necessity,  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  fighting  against  his  own  army. 

He  who  allows  independence,  does  not  by  so  doing  open  the 
door  to  arbitrariness.  The  boundary  between  them  appears  to  be 
very  indefinite,  but  can  all  the  same  be  perceived,  as  soon  as  the 
motives  of  the  action  are  regarded.  The  verdict  must  be  deter- 
mined  by  these,  and  not  by  the  success;   for  success  is  often 

*  This  is  also  very  necessary  in  peace.  Besides,  as  a  rale,  too  much  is  here 
ordered  with  respect  to  the  smoothness  and  prettiness  of  a  battle.  But  an  offieer, 
who,  by  independent  action,  disturbs  the  nice  gronpmg,  is  often  sererely  repri* 
manded.  He  determines,  in  conseqaence  of  sach  experieoces,  for  the  future  to 
prefer  to  wait  for  orders.  And  this  becomes,  by  degrees,  a  habit.  Where  there  is  a 
lack  of  independence  in  the  lower  commands,  the  fault  will,  as  a  rule,  lie  in  the 
higher. 
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•dependent  upon  accident.  Arbitrariness  always  springs  from 
egotism,  and  not  from  the  interest  for  the  common  cause.  Inde- 
pendence derives  its  right  from  the  fact  that  it  promotes  higher 
fdms,  or,  at  all  events,  intends  to  promote  them.  Where  this 
reason  is  excluded,  and  egotism  is  indulged  in  only  for  its  own 
sake,  it  turns  into  arbitrariness.  General  Von  Manstein's  attack 
at  Kolin  was  an  act  of  arbitrariness;  for  it  could  be  perceived 
that  it  could  never  have  served  the  ends  of  the  war,  but  only  his 
own  glory.  Independence  and  arbitrariness  are  in  no  way,  as  is 
•often  thought,  nearly  allied.  The  first  risks  the  person  for  the 
sake  of  the  thing;  the  second,  the  thing  for  the  sake  of  the 
person.  Each  is  foreign  to  the  other,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be 
^uite  possible  to  adopt  the  one  and  to  discountenance  the  other. 

Resolve  is  the  author  of  action ;  Firmness  its  preserver ;  Initia- 
tive nourishes  it;  Independence  protects  it  from  interruptions; 
and  where  these  qualities  are  found,  Arbitrariness  is  unknown,  for 
the  former  spring  from  a  good,  and  the  latter  from  an  evil  spirit. 

VI. — Special  Infldencbs  upon  Evolutions  and  Battle. 

It  has  never  yet  occurred  to  anyone  to  write  the  strategy  and 
tactics  of  the  different  periods,  and  yet  their  influence  is  certainly 
<qnite  as  great  as  that  of  the  terrain^  which  has  often  been  treated 
so  long-windedly. 

That  evolutions  and  battles,  when  rain  or  thaw  has  covered  the 
ground  a  foot  deep  in  mire,  and  when  neither  cavalry  nor  artillery  can 
be  employed,  except  on  roads,  will  take  a  different  form  to  that  which 
they  take  in  times  when  the  troops  can  be  freely  used  upon  hard 
and  firm  soil,  is  self-evident.  Battles  under  such  circumstances  are 
less  decisive  in  their  issue,  and  more  dragging  in  their  course^  than 
at  other  times.  Impetuous  onslaughts  are  quite  as  impossible  as 
rapid  pursuit ;  defence  gains  in  strength.  The  tactical  efficiency 
and  dexterity  of  good  troops  cannot  make  itself  felt  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Bad  troops  may  sooner  venture  to  expect  them  on  the 
fipot,  in  order  to  measure  themselves  with  them.  The  plans  must, 
under  the  influence  of  such  elementary  considerations,  become 
restricted,  or  the  energy  of  the  commanders  and  the  exertions  of 
the  troops  must  double  themselves. 

In  the  same  way,  the  difference  in  the  length  of  days,  which  the 
various  seasons  in  our  latitudes  bring,  influences  military  opera- 
tions. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  war  can  only  be 
effected  by  day,  in  which  we,  as  is  well  known,  intend  to  include 
the  dusk.  Accordingly,  in  the  height  of  summer  the  day  means 
ifrom  2  a.m.  to  10  P.M. ;  in  winter  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  ;  that 
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beco'  ji^Naii^^        ^^er  only  ten.    But- 

at  w  -  Bodi^^lfoot  advance  simply 

^J'fe^''''  Tl  o^r ^"^^ ff%ly two  hours  are  gained  for 

^aihH''^"'^^bB  bMttl^      ^^  ^^sjs  more  fatiguing.     Not  merely 

otxrr^'*?  ^r,  ^^^  ^^'^^^ roads  occasion  this,  but  also  cold.     It 

la  ^^^J,^  Had  t^^^tires.    ^  ™^^  needs  more  sleep  ;  the  start 

do  **^/,^  BtreDgtb  «o       jtbough  the  troops  reach  their  quarters- 

^^h^ tporoiog '^ y^^  ^/]  mast  be  brought  under  shelter,  and  the 

'''lifr.    ^^^'^fjthet  B&eld,  in  order  to  find  warm   rooms.     AU 

^pfl  ^P^  J^ps  takes  longer  to  efifeot,  which   makes   itself 

^olJectiot^  ^      ^^g  short  days.     Rapid   concentration   of  troops 

doubly  '^   jistances  is  impossible,  as  are  engagements  after  long 

j^c0  ^^  ^^Q  front.     More  caution  must  be  displayed  in  dividing 

fliaro"®^  ^^j  ^jjgy  jimgij  jjg  j^gpj.  closer  together,  a  precaution' 

"^P.*^ .    ggain  counteracted  by  the  necessity  of  better  accommo- 
A  don.    ^^^^  increases  hunger;  thus  the  troops  demand  better 
rovisions-     Warm  food  is  indispensable. 

From  the  increased  difficulty  of  moving,  and  the  shorter  working 
time  in  winter,  it  follows  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fight  out 
battles  in  a  sheltered  country,  which  last  very  long.  Frequently,, 
a  thick  morning  mist,  lying  over  the  snow-clad  fields^  lengthens 
the  night  for  the  soldier.  The  days  of  Le  Mans  have  shown  us 
how  difficult  it  is  under  such  circumstances  to  drive  an  obstinate- 
enemy  out  of  a  country  that  is  advantageous  for  him.  The  en* 
gagements  began  late.  .The  snow  impeded  the  advance  of  the- 
lines  of  rifles,  the  darkness  which  supervened  put  an  end  to  the- 
battle,  just  when  the  success  began  to  be  apparent  and  the  enemy 
began  to  break  up.  The  length  of  the  winter's  night  rendered  it 
possible  for  him  to  rally,  to  take  up  fresh  positions,  to  bring  up 
reinforcements,  and  to  prepare  for  resistance  on  the  morrow.  The 
process  of  destruction  which  was  being  wrought  in  the  French 
army,  was  too  frequently  interrupted  to  proceed  very  fast.  In  the 
height  of  summer,  on  the  German  ude,  in  three  to  four  days  would 
have  been  completed  what  in  winter  took  seven  to  accomplish,  and 
the  result  would  have  been  double  as  great. 

Wellington,  with  his  memorable  saying  at  Waterloo,  ''Would, 
that  it  were  night  or  that  the  Prussians  were  here,"  very  aptly 
expressed  the  influence   of  the  length   of  a  day  upon   a  battle. 
Another  hour  at  St.    Privat  would    have   much    enhanced    the- 
sucoess.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  the  battle  to  have- 
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taken  place  on  the  18th  of  December  instead  of  on  the  18th  of 
AagQBt,  it  would  be  very  questionable  if  it  would  have  been  begun 
by  12  o'clock  noon.  But  if  this  be  presupposed,  the  end  of  the 
battle  would  have  taken  place  just  at  the  moment  when  the  attack 
of  the  Prussian  Guards  upon  (he  Tillage  of  St.  Privat  had  come  to 
a  standstill  The  battle  would  have  had  to  be  renewed  the  next 
morning,  but  in  the  meanwhile  Marshal  Bazaine  would  have  gained 
time  to  bring  up  upon  bis  threatened  right  wing  his  reserves,  that 
had  not  as  yet  been  in  action.  This  would  thus  have  been  very 
considerably  strengthened,  and  it  is  uncertain  what  the  further 
course  of  the  battle  would  have  been. 

Qeneral  Von  Stiehle,  in  his  excellent  treatise  upon  Eunersdorf,* 
urges  among  the  causes  which  led  to  the  loss  of  the  battle,  ^Hhe 
great  heat  and  the  long  summer  day."  He  adds :  '*  How  similar 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been,  in  their  issues,  the  battles  of 
Torgau  and  Eunersdorf,  if  the  first  had  been  fought  in  August  and 
the  latter  in  November.  Had  the  night  at  Eunersdorf  begun  at 
6  P.M.,  a  retreat  of  the  Russians  during  it  is  more  than  probable,, 
or  a  concentration  at  all  events  upon  the  Judenbergen.  The 
operation  of  General  Yon  Wunsch  might  then  have  had  after* 
effect8,t  and,  in  an  extreme  case,  the  Eing  would  on  the  ensuing 
day  have  renewed  the  battle  from  the  commanding  Grundhaide 
with  the  moral  impulse  of  the  half-victory  of  the  previous  day." 

As  the  Eing,  had  darkness  set  in  at  the  right  moment,  could  here- 
not  possibly  have  been  able  to  think  of  continuing  the  battle  after 
the  first  important  successes,  so  would  Zieten  at  Torgau  not  have 
been  able  to  take,  let  alone  assert,  the  heights  of  Siptitz  at  tho 
Sohafteich  by  day-light,  which  in  the  month  of  August  would  have 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  his  attack.  The  duration  of  daylight  is 
accordingly  an  important  factor  in  carrying  out  a  pre-concerted 
battle. 

A  too  late  beginning  brings  only  half  a  success.  It  is  disas- 
trous when  a  complete  decision  is  aimed  at,  and  can  be  advantageous 
if  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  half  a  decision,  or  only  feel  the  energy 
for  such  in  us. 

Upon  the  spirits  of  the  army  the  season  of  the  year  also* 
exeroises  a  certain  influence.  On  a  bright  spring  morning  the 
troops  march  with  far  fresher  courage,  and  with  quite  different 
vigour,  than  in  the  summer  or  on  gloomy  rainy  days. 

*  Supplement  to  Militair-  Wochenblatt  for  the  first  quarter  1860. 

t  Qeneral  Yon  Wnnsch  adyanced,  on  the  order  of  the  Eing,  dnring  the  battle,  in 
th«  fear  of  the  RuBsianB  from  Lebus  upon  Frankfart  on  the  Oder,  took  this  city,^ 
and  blocked  the  bridges  of  boats  there  against  the  flying  masses. 
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How  much  the  health  of  troops  is  affected  by  the  weather  needs 
not  be  said.  When  want  of  supplies  are  added  to  bad  weather  an 
all-destructive  force  can  result.  Especially  detrimental  are  these 
influences  at  a  time  of  compulsory  inactivity,  in  camp  life,  and 
under  such-like  conditions.  Rightly  did,  in  1870,  the  Oberkom- 
mando  of  the  army  before  Metz  devote  its  attention  chiefly  to  this 
point.  Often  was,  in  the  orders  issued,  the  necessity  of  keeping 
^the  soldiers  occupied  by  duty  and  labour  in  the  investing  lines 
•especially  emphasised  In  one  of  them,  dated  9th  September,  it  is 
further  enjoined : — 

"  All  exertions  are  to  be  made  to  see  that  the  continuous  bad 
weather  does  not  turn  out  calamitous.  Every  roof  must,  therefore, 
hQ  utilised  for  quarters,  so  that  the  outposts  may  be  relieved  from 
time  to  time,  and  may  bo  able  to  dry  their  clothes  by  the  fire 
under  roof.  A  certain  and  sufficient  supplying  of  the  bodily  wants, 
a  resolute  will,  and  the  conviction  that  the  enemy  fares  worse 
-than  we — as  all  the  prisoners  of  war  testify — will  enable  us  also 
to  overcome  these  hardships." 

Motion  lessens,  as  a  rule,  the  influence  of  bad  weather.  It  works 
-gratefully  upon  the  feelings  by  the  changes  it  affords  the  eye  and 
the  senses.  Every  march  after  a  long  halt  is  somewhat  refreshing. 
Considerations  of  health  often  render  a  change  of  air  desirable. 
Infectious  diseases  spread  less  easily,  and  the  regularity  is  favour- 
able to  the  physical  activity. 

What  a  rdle  weather  can  play  in  a  battle  around  a  fortress  when 
•the  wet  has  turned  all  trenches  into  water  dykes,  or  the  frost  has 
made  the  ground  so  hard  that  it  resists  the  spade  and  the  hoe,  is 
shown  by  the  history  of  the  winter  sieges,  among  which  we  need 
only  remind  our  readers  of  Sebastopol  and  Belfort. 

A  winter  campaign  is  a  hard  test  for  every  army,  and  under  very 
unfavourable  conditions  considerations  of  preserving  the  troops 
may  so  push  those  of  employing  them  into  the  background,  that 
•they  finally  become  the  chief  solicitude  of  the  leaders. 

Prompt  precautions  are  quite  as  important  as  sufficient  ones. 
He  who  only  thinks  of  these,  when  the  need  for  them  makes  itself 
ielt,  will  be  too  late  in  applying  the  remedy. 

In  any  case,  with  the  increase  in  armies,  attention  to  Jiealth  in 
war  gains  in  importance.  It  is  something  horrible  to  see  day  by 
day  whole  railway  trains  full  of  sick  being  transported  to  the  rear, 
reserves  only  slowly  coming  in,  and  no  remedy  available  for  putting 
-an  end  to  this  continuous  process  of  destruction.  Let  us  only 
think  of  Sennacherib's  host  before  Jerusalem.  The  loss  of  strength 
•owing  to  disease  is  scarcely   credible,  and   one   single  instance 
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suffices  to  make  one  believe  that  it  may  at  last  stake  all  successes^ 
The  conditions  of  health  obtaining  in  the  German  army  in  France 
were  quite  favourable;  no  dangerous  pestilence  broke  out;  and  yet^ 
during  the  course  of  the  war,  400,000  sick*  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  hospitals.  The  average  duration  of  the  absence  of 
the  sick  from  their  regiment  has  recently  been  given  by  a  cautious 
observer  at  about  twenty  days.  The  total  result  in  respect  of 
martial  achievements  is  accordingly  equivalent  to  the  absence  of 
twelve  army  corps  for  about  three  weeks.  No  remedy  must  be  left 
untried  to  counteract  this  natural  dissolution.  Climate  and  the 
civilisation  of  the  land  in  which  war  is  waged  will  make  various  and 
di£ferent  measures  necessary.  In  a  war  in  the  East  quite  different 
precautions  must  be  adopted,  and  considerations  of  preserving  the 
health  of  the  troops  would  there  play  a  far  more  important  role- 
than  in  a  campaign  on  French  and  German  soil. 

Of  considerable  influence  is  the  melting  of  the  numerical' 
strength  in  war.  A  battalion  which,  at  the  commencement  of  th& 
campaign,  numbers  1,000  rifles,  sinks  at  its  close  to  300.  The  army 
corps,  in  respect  of  the  number  of  their  combatants^  become  weak 
divisions,  the  divisions  weak  brigades.  And  yet  a  definite  plani 
and  definite  demands  are  inseparable  from  their  names.  The^ 
temptation  is  there  for  the  supreme  commanders  simply  to  reckon 
with  corps  and  divisions,  and  to  assign  to  them  at  the  end  of  the 
war  the  same  tasks  as  at  its  beginning.  This  is  favoured  by 
the  fact  that  certain  factors  never  change.  The  head-quarters,, 
the  General-Kommandos,  the  number  of  guns,t  and  the  baggage- 
train  remain  the  same.  The  rapid  melting  down  of  the  forces  is 
shown  principally  in  the  infantry,  far  less  in  the  cavalry  and 
artillery.  The  weakened  infantry  must,  however,  all  the  same 
supply  all  the  detachments  and  pickets,  and  discharge  the  duties  of 
covering,  &c.,  and  thus  again  loses  a  greater  fraction  of  its  total' 
strength  than  in  the  first  period  of  the  war.  The  main  arm  loses 
more  and  more  its  importance.  The  artillery  comes  more  strikingly 
into  the  foreground.  In  strengthening  this  arm,  Frederick  per- 
ceived the  only  means  of  equalising  the  consumption  of  the 
strength  of  his  infantry.  *'  I  have  considerably  increased  our 
artillery,  which  may  assist  the  deficiencies  of  our  infantry,  whose 
substance  can  only  get  worse  in  proportion  as  the  war  lasts- 
longer,"  he  wrote  in  the  winter  of  1758  to  Fouquet.  But  if  the 
artillery  only  retains  its  old  strength,  whilst  the  corps  of  infantry 
in  the  front  sink  from  26,000  men  to  15,000,  12,000,  10,000^  and 

*  Besides  the  100,000  wonnded. 

t  Accidental  losses  in  action  dedacted. 
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even — as  was  once  the  case  in  1870 — to  7,000  combatants,  it  must, 
by  degrees,  be  redaced  to  the  role  of  a  cover  for  the  artillery. 

Owing  to  this,  and  to  the  simultaneous  loss  of  martial  ardour 
and  enthusiasm,  the  operations  adopt  a  different  character.  Whilst 
the  masses  so  reduced  would  certainly  give  a  general  like  Bona- 
parte an  opportunity  for  exercising  surprising  dashes,  appearing 
suddenly  here,  and  then  disappearing,  the  conditions  I  have 
described,  as  a  rule,  make  battles  more  feeble  and  less  spirited. 
One  pushes  rather  than  destroys.  The  battles  become  cannonades, 
which  create  much  noise  and  expend  much  powder,  keep  the  field 
clear  of  corpses,  and  end  without  any  real  result.  The  change  is, 
it  is  true,  concealed  from  the  country ;  for  the  feeling  of  less 
energetic  action  awakes  in  those  participating  the  need  of  magni- 
fying their  deeds  by  coloured  descriptions.  The  longer  the  war 
lasts  the  more  vivid  is  this  colouring,  so  that  the  country  gets  in 
the  newspapers  a  sort  of  equivalent  for  achievements.  On  the 
Lisaine,  the  whole  corps  of  Werder,  all  three  days  the  battle  lasted 
taken  together,  had  only  so  much  loss  as  each  of  the  three  brigades 
of  infantry  of  the  8rd  Army  Corps  at  Vionville  within  eight  hours, 
less  than  the  S8th  Brigade,  6,000  men  strong,  and  just  as  many 
as  the  16th  Infantry  Begiment  in  a  single  hour.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  battle  on  the  Lisaine  was,  in  the  daily  papers,  described  as 
being  not  less  bloody  and  exciting  than  that  of  Vionville.  Months 
had  elapsed,  which  had  lowered  the  demands  made  upon  the  soldiers 
•and  increased  their  self-contentment. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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C^e  dD^inese  at  Sea* 

By  Lieut.  Hon.  H.  N.  Shore,  R.N. 


'Whether  China  will  ever  occupy  the  prominent  position  as  a 
maritime  Power  which  her  extensive  seaboard  and  vast  sea-faring 
population  seems  to  have  marked  out  for  her,  must  depend  very 
much  on  the  policy  of  her  rulers,  and  the  extent  to  which  her 
merchants  and  ship-owners  see  fit  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  times 
in  which  they  live.  The  junk  is  usually  regarded  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  is  antiquated  and  cumbersome  in  marine  architec- 
ture; and,  indeed,  with  her  ponderous  upper  works,  and  the  eye 
painted  conspicuously  on  each  bow,  the  Chinese  junk  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  undoubtedly  the  nearest  modem  representative  we  have 
of  the  old  Boman  corn-ships.  Obviously,  such  craft  are  but  ill- 
adapted  to  compete  with  the  modern  steamer,  and  the  commotion 
caused  by  the  appearance  of  this  triumph  of  Western  science  on  the 
Chinese  coast  may  be  gathered  when  it  is  stated  that  100,000  junk- 
men were  almost  immediately  thrown  out  of  employment.  For  all 
that,  the  junk  has  by  no  means  been  driven  off  the  seas,  and 
although  steamers,  both  foreign  and  native  owned,  have  monopo- 
lised a  considerable  share  of  the  river  and  coasting  trade,  and 
almost  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  China,  the  junks  still  continue  to 
ply,  and  find  employment  for  a  larger  number  of  men  probably  than 
:  any  other  fleet  in  the  world. 

By  the  restriction  of  foreign  trade  to  a  stipulated  number  of 
ports  called  the  **  Treaty  ports,"  ample  scope  is  still  afforded  to 
•native  craft  in  the  distribution  of  foreign  goods  along  the  numerous 
•  channels  of  intercourse  radiating  from  these  commercial  centres, 
and  although,  of  coursCi  each  year  witnesses  the  transference  of  a 
yast  amount  of  local  trade  to  the  safer  and  quicker  methods  of 
Bteam  navigation,  it  will  be  a  long  time  yet  before  the  picturesque 
old  junk  ceases  to  ply*    Labour  is  so  cheap  and  abundant  in  China, 
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that,  apart  from  the  natural  reluctance  of  the  people  to  abandon 
"  olo  custom,"  there  are  not  the  same  inducements  to  adopt  labour- 
saving  appliances  as  exist  in  European  countries.  Still,  even  in 
China  the  competition  induced  by  the  time-saving  contrivances  of 
scientific  discovery  is  being  felt  with  increasing  severity,  and  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  steamship  amongst  natives  of  all  classes, 
from  coolie  to  mandarin,  from  the  humblest  literary  graduate  to 
the  proud  Hanlin  scholar,  has  taught  the  Chinese  ship-owner  the 
necessity  of  fighting  the  foreigner  with  his  own  weapons,  and  com- 
peting with  him  on  his  own  grounds  for  a  share  of  that  trade  which 
he  has  been  gradually  monopolising.  If  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  in  this  direction  have  not  been  very  successful  so  far, 
this  need  cause  no  surprise  ;  especially  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
countries  far  more  advanced  in  the  mechanical  arts  than  China, 
and  with  all  the  advantages  of  State  patronage  and  scientifically- 
trained  minds  to  control  and  direct,  have  failed  lamentably  in  their 
efforts  to  create  a  mercantile  marine.  A  shipping  industry  on 
modern  principles  is  not  a  thing  than  can  be  built  up  in  a  day,  or 
a  year,  and  past  failures  need  cause  no  despondency  regarding  th& 
capabilities  of  the  Chinese  to  establish  a  powerful  mercantile  fleet 
in  the  future.  It  would  be  absurd  indeed  to  suppose  that  a 
vigorous^  intelligent  people,  numbering  a  third  of  the  human  race,, 
and  whose  existence  may  be  traced  through  a  period  covering  the 
entire  authentic  history  of  the  world — the  only  empire  of  ancient 
times  which  stands  with  an  unbroken  record  in  the  fore-front  oi 
Eastern  nations  at  the  present  day — it  would  be  absurd,  I  say,  to* 
suppose  that  this  nation  is  going  to  submit  meekly  for  all  times  to- 
the  aggressive  competition  of  foreign  traders,  or  to  imagine  that 
she  will  not  strike  out  vigorously  on  her  own  account  ere  long,  and 
sead  a  flutter  of  alarm  through  every  industrial  centre  on  the- 
globe. 

With  the  advantages  which  we  possess  in  the  application  of  steam< 
machinery  to  navigation,  we  are  apt  to  forget  our  indebtedness  to- 
the  Chinese  for  the  most  important  discovery  in  connection  with* 
the  art  of  navigation  that  has  ever  been  made,  and  without  which- 
the  vast  development  of  maritime  commerce  in  modern  times  would 
have  been  impossible.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  there^ 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Chinese  were  the  original  inventors  of 
the  compass.  The  attractive  power  of  the  loadstone  is  said  to- 
have  been  known  to  them  from  remote  antiquity ;  but  its  property  of 
communicating  polarity  to  iron  is  stated  by  Sir  John  Davis  to  have 
been  first  noticed  in  a  Chinese  dictionary,  a.d.  121.  P6re  Oaubil,. 
in  his  history  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  mentions  that  the  use  of  the 
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compass  is  distinctly  recorded  in  a  work  written  a  hundred  years 
later  tban  the  above  ;  while  in  a  dictionary  published  in  the  reign  of 
K&ng-hi,  it  is  stated  that  under  the  Tsin  dynasty  (previous  to 
A.D*  419)  ships  were  steered  to  the  South  by  the  magnet.  Not 
only,  then,  were  these  ingenious  people  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
compass,  but,  according  to  M*  Elaproth,  they  had  observed  long 
before  us  the  deflection  of  the  needle  from  the  true  pole.  Sir  John 
Davis  quotes  an  interesting  passage  from  an  old  Chinese  work  on 
medicine  and  natural  history : — "  When  a  steel  point  is  rubbed 
with  the  magnet,  it  acquires  the  property  of  pointing  to  the  South, 
yet  it  declines  always  to  the  East,  and  is  not  due  South."  As  a 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  their  observations  on  the  subject  of 
variations,  one  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  P^re  Amiot,  states  that 
his  own  observations,  conducted  during  several  years  at  Pekin, 
entirely  agreed  with  these,  and  showed  that  the  variation  had  not 
altered.  Curiously  enough,  the  Chinese  suppose  that  the  point  of 
magnetic  attraction  is  in  the  South,  and  in  speaking  of  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  compass  reverse  the  terms. 

To  what  extent  the  Chinese  profited  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
compass  in  those  early  days,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but,  from  what  i» 
known,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  art  of  navigation  had  made  very 
little  advance  of  late  years,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  rather  retrograded  ; 
especially  if  any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the  narratives  of  Chinese 
annalists.  Students  of  these  curious  records  tell  us  that  in  the 
year  a.d.  1406  the  Emperor  Tung-lo  sent  out  an  expedition  to  the 
Western  Ocean,  for  which  purpose  no  less  than  sixty-two  ships 
were  built,  measuring  440  feet  in  length  and  180  feet  beam,  and 
that  they  went  to  all  the  foreign  countries  and  performed  feats  of 
navigation  for  which  we  have  no  parallel  i  Whether  Chinese  his- 
torians have  always  been  strictly  veracious  in  their  chronicling  of 
events  is,  perhaps,  open  to  question.  It  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance, however,  that  at  the  present  time  the  claim  of  the  Chinese 
to  being  the  discoverers  of  America  is  being  serioasly  discussed  in 
New  York.  A  Mr.  Edward  Vining  has  written  a  book  called  The 
Discovery  of  America^  or  an  Uncelebrated  Columbus^  in  which 
he  repeats  the  story,  from  the  original  Chinese  sources,  of  the  land- 
ing of  Hwin  Shin  and  a  party  of  Buddhist  monks  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  about  the  year  a.d.  600.  The  fact  is  also  on  record  of  tbe^ 
Spaniards  finding  at  Quivisa  the  wrecks  of  large  ships,  which  are^ 
now  stated  to  be  of  Chinese  origin.  The  Hurons,  moreover,  had 
a  legend  that  years  ago  their  ancestors  were  visited  by  beardless 
men,  clad  in  silk,  and  wearing  pigtails.  So  that,  after  all,  the 
Chinese  may -have  been  more  adventurous  navigators  in  olden. 
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times  tban  we  give  them  credit  for,  and  possibly  some  day  we  may 
even  find  the  ribs  of  the  Yunnan  warrior's  fleet  of  Leviathans 
scattered  on  some  strange  shore.  Certainly,  the  carious  fact  of 
Chinese  bottles  having  been  discovered  in  Egyptian  tombs,  and 
more  recently,  if  report  be  true,  of  Roman  coins  in  the  Province  of 
Shan*8i,  gives  colouring  to  the  belief  that  intercourse  was  carried 
on  between  the  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  far  Cathay 
in  early  times* ;  while  the  appearance  of  a  Chinese  junk  some 
years  ago  in  the  Thames,  proves  that  these  much  ridiculed  speci- 
mens of  naval  architecture  are  capable  of  accomplishing  long 
voyages  under  favourable  conditions. 

In  point  of  fact  the  junk  is  by  no  means  the  unseaworthy,  slow- 
sailing  tub  that  Europeans  are  fond  of  depicting  her.  One  writer, 
whose  History  of  China  is  regarded  as  authoritative,  gravely 
assures  us  that  **  the  mode  in  which  all  the  ocean-going  junks 
of  China  are  rigged,  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  working  to 
windward  in  the  same  manner  as  European  or  square-rigged  ves- 
aels."  This  will  be  new  to  the  Celestial  mariner.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  peculiar  construction  of  junk  sails,  which  are  spread 
on  horizontal  **  stretchers  "  suspended  at  short  intervals  from  the 
yard,  enables  them  to  be  set  flatter  than  is  possible  in  square-rigged 
European  vessels  ;  and  the  junk  can,  therefore,  sail  much  closer  to 
the  wind  than  European  vessels  of  corresponding  size  and  spread 
of  canvas.  The  junk  sail  is,  indeedi  the  beau  ideal  of  what  a  sail 
ought  to  be,  so  far  as  "'  set "  is  concerned ;  though  certainly  the 
material  of  which  it  is  made,  matting,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
stretchers  employed,  detracts  from  its  good  qualities  and  makes 
it  too  cumbersome  to  be  employed  with  advantage  by  Europeans. 
With  regard  to  build,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  word  ''junk" 
is  merely  a  generic  term  for  a  type  of  vessel  which  varies  as  much 
in  regard  to  size,  method  of  construction,  design,  position,  and 
number  of  masts,  and  equipment,  as  do  the  crafb  to  be  met  with 
on  a  tour  of  the  Mediterranean  sea;  and  while  the  larger  ones,  which 
trade  to  the  *' Straits  Settlements,"  and  as  far  even  as  Burmah,  are 
of  great  size,  and  carry  as  many  as  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
passengers,  few  Europeans  have  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 

*  Since  this  was  written,  particnlarB  relating  to  the  diaooTexy,  of  an  authentic 
nature,  have  been  receiyed.  According  to  Dr.  Bushell,  of  the  British  Legation  at 
Pekin,  sixteen  of  the  coins  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Olaudius,  Nero, 
Vespaeian,  Nerra,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines ;  two  of  them  bear  the 
•effigies  of  the  Smpress  Faustina,  and  of  Oommodus,  and  one  of  Aurelian.  It  is 
not  a  little  singular  that  the  discovery  of  these  coins  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood 
■of  the  old  capital  of  the  Province  of  Shansi,  Li-n'gan-foo,  where  the  now  famous 
Nestorian  tablet  was  found  last  century  by  the  Jesuit  missionariee. 
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tanities  afforded  by  these  long  yoyages  to  make  observations 
regarding  the  speed,  sea-worthiness,  bandiness,  and  ether  qualities 
of  junks  as  compared  with  vessels  of  European  build  and  equip- 
ment. This  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  although,  so  far  as 
•concerns  the  rules  and  regulations  drawn  up  by  a  paternal  Govern- 
ment for  the  guidance  of  junk-owners  and  captains,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents  from  ignorance  or  neglect,  these  are  of 
BO  minute  and  comprehensive  a  character  as  to  put  one's  own 
Board  of  Trade  Begulations  to  shame.  This  is,  of  course,  in 
theory;  for,  like  every  other  sort  of  Government  enactment  in 
China,  the  practical  application  of  the  regulations  is  another  thing 
^together.  Whether  afloat  or  on  shore,  official  rules  are  more 
usually  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

M.  Gutzlaff,  who  once  took  passage  in  a  junk  from  Siam  to 
China,  has  recorded  his  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  intending 
travellers,  and  these  are  certainly  not  of  a  nature  to  encourage 
Europeans  to  repeat  the  experiment.  He  tells  us  that  the  crews 
^consist  of  two  classes :  the  able  seamen,  who  are  called  "  heads  and 
^yes,"  and  the  ordinary  seamen,  or  *'  comrades  " — though  whether 
ihe  latter  are  desirable  ''comrades"  for  a  voyage  may  be  judged 
firom  the  fact  that  the  crews  are  usually  composed  of  the  scum  and 
off-scourings  of  the  Chinese  population,  abandoned  and  desperate 
characters  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  cannot  subsist  on  shore. 
Although  there  is  a  captain  or  pilot,  who  has  nominal  command 
of  the  vessel,  the  sailors  obey  him,  or  not,  as  it  suits  their  pleasure; 
and  sometimes  scold  and  defy  him,  like  one  of  their  own  number. 
Every  person  on  board  is  a  share-holder,  it  seems,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  putting  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  on  board,  and  the 
principal  object  of  all  is  trade.  The  working  of  the  ship  is  regarded  aa: 
a  subordinate  matter ;  while  the  crew  exercise  full  control  over  the 
vessel,  and  oppose  every  measure  which  they  deem  injurious  to 
their  own  interests.  The  picture  drawn  by  M.  Gutzlaff  of  Chinese 
co-operative  ship-owning  is  scarcely  encouraging. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  disad- 
vantages attending  junk  navigation,  arising  from  the  compulsory 
observance  of  a  variety  of  religious  ceremonies,  before  and  after 
and  during  the  voyage,  as  well  as  a  rigid  attention  to  lucky  days 
for  sailing  and  arriving,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  growing  par- 
tiality of  the  Chinese  for  steam  locomotion,  with  its  freedom  from 
gongs  and  tomtoms,  fire-crackers  and  incense,  pop-guns  and 
priests.  With  all  its  drawbacks,  the  junk  is,  in  many  respects, 
a  ''thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever."  There  are  few 
more   picturesque   sights    in    the  wide    world    than    a  fleet    of 
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Chinese  junks  with  their  bright  parti-ooloured  hulls,  rich  browD' 
and  yellow  sails,  decked  out  in  holiday  attire,  with  streamers  of 
every  form  and  tint,  and  banners  bearing  strange  devices  flying 
from  every  mast.  Distance  may  lend  enchantment  to  the  scene, 
but  it  is  a  scene  to  be  remembered,  nevertheless ;  and  the  great 
Turner  himself  would  have  revelled  in  the  rainbow-hued  vista  of  a 
"  Chinese-New- Year  *'  decoration  on  the  Canton  river,  rivalling  in 
variety  and  richness  of  colouring  the  very  Queen  of  the  Adriatic* 
Fortunately  for  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  the  Chinese  cling  to  their 
simple,  unaffected  love  of  colour,  and  have  not  yet  exchanged  it 
for  the  chill  common-place  of  Western  '*  fashions.'^ 

Averse  as  the  Chinese  have  always  shown  themselves  to  be  to 
violent  and  sudden  changes,  the  partial  supersession  of  the  junk 
by  the  foreign  steamer  was  the  inevitable  result  of  opening  their 
ports  to  foreign  trade;  and  however  antagonistic  the  interests- 
affected  might  have  been,  there  was  no  means  of  preventing  it. 
That  much  bitterness  was  excited  amongst  the  sea-faring  classes 
through  the  loss  of  occupation  which  this  innovation  entailed  may 
well  be  believed,  and  attempts  were  made  to  boycott  the  steamers 
in  some  instances  by  native  merchants  agreeing  to  ship  only  in 
junks.  But  this  sort  of  obstruction  could  not  last.  The  advan- 
tages of  steam  locomotion  to  merchants  and  travellers  were  so 
apparent  that,  in  time,  the  most  bigoted  and  barbarian-hating 
officials  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  inevitable,  and  were  glad  to 
transport  their  goods,  and  even  their  persons,  in  the  foreign  steam- 
ship, in  preference  to  risking  themselves  in  the  orthodox  and  time- 
honoured  junk.  But  the  most  hopeful  sign  for  the  development  of 
steam  navigation  in  Chinese  waters^  was  the  fact  that  the  proud 
literary  class  managed  to  conquer  their  prejudices  so  far  as  to- 
avail  themselves  of  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  steamers,  when 
attending  the  great  competitive  examinations  which  play  such  aik 
important  part  in  the  social  economy  of  the  Empire.  This  at 
once  stamped  the  steamship  as  **  respectable,''  if  not  worthy  of 
imitation. 

The  disturbance  thus  brought  about  in  the  social  and  commercial 
equilibrium  of  China  was  especially  distasteful  to  the  high  and  dry 
officials,  whose  minds  had  been  impregnated  from  infancy  with  tbo 
notion  that  everything  new  must  necessarily  be  evil,  and  who  all 
along  had  been  opposed  to  the  throwing  open  of  the  ports  to  trade, 
and  bad  made  use  of  such  petty  powers  of  obstruction  as  they 
possessed ;  an  innovation  on  established  custom  fraught,  in  their 
opinion,  with  nothing  but  disaster.  And  the  view  they  took  of  the 
matter  was  not  altogether  unreasonable,  for  their  experience  of  the 
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'*'  barbarians  "  had  not  been  of  the  pleasantest  kind.  Indeed,  the 
lawlesaness  of  our  traders  in  the  early  days  of  intercourse  was  suob 
as  in  some  instances  to  call  for  Parliamentary  inquiry,  and  we  are 
still  reaping  the  fruit  of  the  injudicious  conduct  of  these  early 
pioneers  of  '*  civilisation "  in  days  fortunately  long  gone  by. 
During  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  company  of  the  Lord 
Amherst  trading  ship,  in  1832,  it  was  elicited  that  Chinese  oflBcials 
who  objected  to  sanctioning  trading  intercourse  were  "  fairly  bullied 
by  the  people  of  the  Amherst^  their  junks  boarded,  or  their  doors 
knocked  down  and  their  quarters  invaded'';  while  so  late  as  1840, 
•«  witness  declared  with  equal  candour  and  truth  that,  "  We  never 
paid  any  attention  to  any  law  in  China  that  I  recollect."  Chinese 
aversion  to  foreign  intercourse  is  not,  after  all,  therefore,  the  unac- 
4>ountabIe  prejudice  which  is  often  supposed. 

Then,  again,  that  the  ''  foreign  devils  "  should  be  in  possession 
of  a  kind  of  knowledge  denied  to  the  followers  of  Confucius  was 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  proud  scholars  of  China,  who 
bad  yet  to  learn  that  there  was  a  vast  deal  not  included  in  the 
Confucian  system  of  philosophy. 

Thus  it  became  evident  that  if  foreigners  were  to  be  prevented 
rfrom  driving  native  traders  off  the  coast,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  fight  them  with  their  own  weapons.  Some  of  the  most  in- 
duential  officials,  accordingly,  concerted  together  for  t^e  adoption 
of  such  means  as  would  be  most  likely  to  gain  the  ends  they  had 
in  view.  Ultimately  they  took  the  bold  step  of  entering  into  direct 
competition,  by  the  formation  of  an  opposition  steamship  line.  A 
company  was  established  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the 
most  powerful  and  enlightened  officials  of  the  Empire,  and  funds 
were  readily  forthcoming,  both  from  private  and  official  sources ; 
able  and  experienced  natives,  who  had  acquired  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  concerns  of  this  nature  while  in  foreign 
employ,  were  placed  in  positions  of  trust ;  and  the  practical 
management  of  the  concern  was  vested  in  the  hands  of,  perhaps, 
the  most  enlightened  native  merchant  in  the  Empire.  And  thus 
was  inaugurated  one  of  the  most  important  progressive  measures 
that  has  been  witnessed  in  China  of  late  years,  and  one  that 
under  wise  management  might  have  been  the  means  of  develop- 
ing the  maritime  trade  of  the  country  to  an  unlimited  extent. 
In  the  first  place,  the  company  secured  the  monopoly  for  carrying 
the  tribute  race  to  Pekin,  which  gave  them  an  immense  lift, 
•besides  a  variety  of  indulgences  from  the  provincial  authorities 
who  were  concerned  in  its  success,  which  were  withheld  from 
^he  rival  lines.     Their  fleet,  too,  .which  had  been  a  very  humble 
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one  to  start  with,  was  soon  after  augmented  by  the  purchase  of  an- 
American  line  of  steamers  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade. 

The  native  company  took  over  the  whole  concern — captains  and 
officers  included.  But  the  object  which|  above  all  others,  in  con- 
nection with  the  undertaking  was  dearest  to  the  heart  of  the  patriotic- 
Chinaman,  was  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  the  concern.  la 
this,  however,  they  only  partially  succeeded,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  were  no  natives  at  all  qualified  to  command  the  ships  or 
to  work  the  engines.  Foreign  capital  was  kept  out,  and  foreigners- 
were  rigidly  excluded  from  the  management;  but  the  company  was^ 
perforce,  dependent  on  the  despised  **  barbarians  "  for  the  officering 
of  the  ships,  as  well  as  for  advice  in  matters  relating  to  repairSf, 
and  the  various  details  connected  with  the  successful  working  of  a 
large  steamship  line. 

From  its  first  inception,  however,  the  new  company  was  never 
commercially  successful.  In  spite  of  official  patronage,  financial 
support  in  high  places,  and  the  monopolies  that  it  enjoyed,  th& 
concern  was  always  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Opinions  were 
freely  expressed  amongst  foreigners  regarding  the  management, 
which  was  said  to  be  conducted  in  a  wasteful,  thriftless  style,  while 
the  directors  were  accused  of  peculation  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and. 
the  downfall  of  the  company  was  predicted  from  the  outset.  That 
there  was  laxity  and  a  want  of  business-like  habits,  is  evident  from, 
the  fact  that  many  natives,  in  spite  of  something  more  than  gentle 
persuasion  to  avail  themselves  of  the  company's  vessels,  after  a. 
short  experience,  declined  to  ship  in  them  any  more,  preferring  to 
send  their  goods  by  foreign-owned  vessels,  where  there  was  less  of 
the  red  tape  and  vexatious  formalities  which  they  complained  of  in< 
their  transactions  with  the  official  line.  Had  not  the  reputation  of 
the  officials  concerned  in  the  floating  of  the  business  been  at  stake, 
the  "  China  Merchants  Company,"  as  it  was  called,  would  have 
**  burst  up  "  long  ago.  As  it  was,  the  vessels  continued  running  tilL 
the  eve  of  hostilities  with  France  last  spring,  when,  with  a  view 
doubtless  both  to  avoiding  the  loss  of  the  ships  by  capture,  and  as  an 
easy  way  of  winding  up  the  concern,  the  entire  fleet  was  transferred, 
to  a  foreign  company,  and  thus  ended  the  first  Chinese  steamship- 
venture  on  a  large  scale,  after  a  ten  years'  lease  of  life.  The 
operations  of  the  company  were  mostly  confined  to  their  own  coast, 
with  im  occasional  trip  to  Japan  and  the  *'  Straits."  In  the  year- 
1880,  however,  a  more  enterprising  spirit  seems  to  have  been  abroad 
amongst  the  Chinese,  and  a  line  of  steamers  was  started  for  the 
purpose  of  running  to  England,  with  a  native  agency  in  London,. 
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for  the  purpose  of  importing  tea  and  native  produce  direct.  The 
idea  of  entering  into  competition  with  the  magniiioent  vessels 
already  running  between  London  and  China  was  a  bold  one.  But 
as  very  little  has  been  heard  of  the  achievements  of  the  new  line, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  experiment  has  not  proved  so  success- 
ful as  was  anticipated.  The  idea  of  John  Chinaman  bringing  over 
his  own  tea  has  a  flavour  of  novelty  and  enterprise  about  it,  and  it 
was  suggested  at  the  time  that,  as  a  means  of  ensuring  patronage, 
the  company  ought  to  open  retail  shops  in  the  principal  thorough* 
fares.  The  temptation  to  buy  the  fragrant  leaf  from  John,  in  his 
national  dress,  pigtail  and  all,  dispensing  it  with  his  proverbial 
blandness  of  manner,  would>  it  was  thought,  have  proved  irresistible 
to  the  British  matron. 

So  much  for  native  enterprise  in  the  past.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether,  with  the  termination  of  hostilities,  native  shipping  will 
take  a  new  lease  of  life,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese 
will  have  learnt  by  experience  the  unwisdom  of  attempting  to  com« 
pete  with  the  splendidly-equipped,  well-organised,  and  admirably- 
managed  foreign  vessels  already  running  on  the  coast.*  That  these 
have  been  but  little  affected,  financially,  by  native  competition,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  fleets  are  being  largely  augmented  by 
a  newer  and  improved  type  of  vessel.  Careful  supervision,  rigid 
economy  in  the  management,  skilful  navigation,  combined  with  the 
advantages  derived  from  long  experience,  enable  the  foreign-owned 
vessels  to  compete  with  native  ones  on  terms  which  place  the  latter 
at  an  enormous  disadvantage.  Apart  from  this,  the  Chinese  have 
shown  a  striking  inaptitude  for  managing  large  industrial  under- 
takings. As  traders  they  are  unsurpassed ;  but  they  lack  the 
energy,  breadth  of  mind,  esprit  de  corps^  and,  above  all,  the 
experience  necessary  to  conduct  a  concern  like  a  steamship  com- 
pany to  a  successful  issue.  Peculation,  also,  enters  so  largely  into 
Chinese  financial  transactions,  that  the  losses  to  the  share-holders 
from  this  cause  must  always  be  taken  into  account,  and,  of  course, 
militates  against  the  success  of  the  venture.  The  habits  of  a 
nation  cannot  be  changed  in  a  day;  and  the  moral  crime  of 
feathering  your  nest  at  the  expense  of  those  whose  funds  are 
entrusted  to  your  charge,  by  the  system  of  ''  squeezing,''  is  one 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  home  to  the  Chinese  conscience. 
Until  we  find  probity  in  high  places,  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect 

*  In  August  last,  the  vessels  of  the  China  Merehants*  Oompany,  whioh,  for  a  tima» 
had  passed  into  the  ownership  of  an  American  firm,  rehoisted  the  Dragon  ensign  of 
China. 
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any  striking  maDifestation  of  it  in  such  humble  walks  of  life  as  the 
directors  of  companies. 

So  far,  we  have  treated  of  **  ship-owning  " ;  the  Tessels  having 
l^een  constructed  in  foreign  countries.  Some  account  of  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  Chinese  in  the  art  of  ship-building  may  now  be 
of  interest;  and  it  may  be  remarked  at  the  outset,  that  in  this 
direction  a  greater  degree  of  success  has  been  achieved  than  is 
generally  known  by  foreigners.  This  branch  of  industry  owed  its 
origin  to  the  conviction  which  had  been  forced  home  to  the  minds 
of  the  officials,  during  their  encounters  with  the  European  Powers, 
of  the  inferiority  of  their  own  navy,  and  that  if  China  was  to 
maintain  the  unique  position  which  they  believed  she  had  occupied 
hitherto  in  the  civilised  world,  it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to 
stoop  to  learn  from  the  nations  she  affected  to  despise,  and  whose 
very  existence  she  had  been  accustomed  to  ignore. 

With  a  view  to  remedying  a  state  of  things  so  humiliating  to  the 
national  pride,  it  has  been  the  aim,  for  several  years  past,  of  the 
more  enlightened  officials  of  the  Empire,  to  bring  their  naval  foroes 
up  to  the  modern  standard  of  strength  and  efficiency,  so  as  to 
enable  them,  in  the  event  of  future  misunderstandings  arising,  to 
meet  the  "  barbarian "  ships  on  more  equal  terms  than  has  been 
possible  hitherto.  To  this  end,  arsenals  have  been  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  Empire;  in  which,  under  the  direction  of 
competent  foreigners,  ample  provision  has  been  made  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  war-ships  on  modem 
principles.  This,  in  itself,  is  an  innovation  of  momentous  import, 
striking  completely  at  the  root  of  the  national  conviction 
regarding  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  Chinese  methods  over 
those  of  other  countries,  and,  of  course,  affords  a  fine  field  for 
obstructiveness  on  the  part  of  less  far-seeing  men  than  those  who 
ventured  to  initiate  the  reform. 

.  The  most  important  of  the  arsenals,  in  a  naval  sense,  are  those 
at  Shanghai  and  Foochow.  The  latter  was  founded  in  the  year 
1866,  by  a  French  naval  officer ;  and  in  spite  of  the  croakings  of 
evil  prophets,  it  has  been  attended  with  a  very  fair  measure  of 
success.*  Failures  and  mistakes  there  have  been,  needless  to  say ; 
though  whether  from  attempting  too  much,  or  from  official  apathy, 
and  the  sheer  inability  of  Chinese  authorities  to  realise  the  amounl 

*  These  remArks  apply  to  the  Foochow  Arsenal  ai  it  existed  prevloua  to  the 
bombardment  by  the  French  fleet.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  our  Gallic  friends 
should  have  singled  out  for  destmetion  the  only  great  public  work  in  China  that 
had  been  created  by  the  genius  and  industry  of  their  own  oountiymen.  The  founder 
and  oiganiser  of  this  establishment,  M.  Prosper  Qiguel,  died  shortly  after. 
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-^f  watohfdl  care  necessary  to  maintain  a  large  industrial  establish- 
ment in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire. 
The  fact  remains  that  several  large  ships  have  been  built  here, 
ranging  from  gun-boats  of  600  tons,  to  a  screw  transport  of 
1,460  tons  including  a  powerful  corvette  of  1,893  tons,  250  horse- 
power, carrying  18  Whitworth  guns.  These  vessels  are  built 
throughout  of  teak;  the  boilers  and  machinery  having  been 
obtained  in  Europe.  Of  late  years  the  engines  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  arsenal.  At  first  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  large 
staff  of  foreigners  to  instruct  and  supervise  the  native  workmen; 
but  the  foreign  employSs  have  been  gradually  reduced  in  num- 
bers, and  their  places  taken  by  natives  trained  in  the  arsenal 
schools;  and  ships  have  been  designed  and  built  of  late  years 
without  any  foreign  assistance  whatever. 

An  important  part  of  the  original  scheme  was  the  establishment 
of  schools ;  first,  for  the  training  of  a  competent  staff  of  native 
-engineers,  draughtsmen,  and  naval  architects;  secondly,  for  the 
-education  of  young  officers  for  the  navy,  in  connection  with  which 
there  was  a  sea-going  training  ship  commanded  by  an  English 
post-captain,  assisted  by  two  English  officers  of  subordinate  rank. 
Whether  the  results  which  have  been  attained  are  in  any  way  pro- 
portionate to  the  expenditure  which  has  been  incurred  on  these 
schools  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  They  have  been  subjected 
to  a  good  many  vicissitudes,  and  there  has  been  a  want  of  con- 
tinuity^  due  to  lack  of  funds  and  other  causes  which  it  is  needless 
to  discuss. 

Theoretically^  the  arsenal  has  been  under  the  control  of  a  Gom- 
xnissioner,  a  native  official  of  high  rank,  who,  though  doubtless 
well-read  in  the  Confucian  classics,  has  not  always  been  quite  up 
to  the  mark  in  modem  scientific  attainments;  and  amusing  stories 
4U^  current  about  the  ignorance  of  the  great  men  who  have  held 
this  post,  in  regard  to  the  things  under  their  charge  :  how  one, 
for  instance,  on  being  shown  the  engine-room  of  a  steamship,  pro- 
tested that  he  was  being  made  fun  of;  for,  said  he,  all  the  engines 
;that  he  had  ever  seen  before  had  a  big  wheel,  and  there  was  none 
here.  But,  of  course,  so  long  as  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  Confucius  is  the  sole  qualification  for  government  ap- 
pointments, one  cannot  look  for  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in 
dock-yard  management ;  the  qualification,  be  it  observed,  consisting 
in  the  knowledge,  not  the  practice,  of  the  virtues  inculcated  by 
.this  great  philosopher. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  an  inquiry  into  dock-yard  management 
in  China  would  reveal  some  startling  facts  ;  the  expenditure  alone 
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being  sufficient  to  make  every  sound  financier's  hair  stand  on  end- 
The  Shanghai  arsenal  is  organised  somewhat  similarly,  and  is  well 
equipped  with  the  requisite  plant  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
ships,  as  well  as  for  the  manufacture  of  heavy  guns,  small  arms,, 
and  various  sorts  of  ammunition.  But  this  arsenal  is  mostly 
famous  from  the  fact  that  not  only  the  first,  but  the  largest  wooden^ 
frigate  that  has  ever  been  constructed  in  China — leaving  out  of 
account  the  somewhat  mythical  leviathans  of  the  Ming  dynasty — 
was  built  here.  This  vessel  is  868  feet  long,  and  carries  28  rifled 
guns.  But  what  the  Chinese  especially  pride  themselves  on  is  the 
fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  screw-shaft,  every  part  of  the* 
ship  and  her  engines  was  made  by  native  artisans,  with  only  five- 
foreigners  to  direct. 

That  the  Chinese  are  not  destitute  of  patriotic  pride  is  evident 
from  a  circumstance  which  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  launch 
of  this  frigate.  A  foreigner  having  ventured  to  suggest  to  a  native 
official  that  it  was  probably  the  largest  ship  that  had  ever  been 
built  in  China,  was  politely  informed  that,  for  an  intelligent 
foreigner,  he  displayed  a  remarkable  ignorance  of  Chinese  history^ 
and  that,  if  he  would  go  to  the  trouble  of  looking  up  the  annals  of 
the  Ming  dynasty,  he  would  find  that  the  Chinese  had  built  ship» 
large  enough  to  carry  the  one  just  launched  as  part  of  their  cargo  l 

Not  content  with  this  triumph  of  naval  architecture,  the 
Shanghai  authorities  determined  on  trying  their  hands  at  an  iron- 
clad, and  after  much  travail  brought  forth  a  remarkable  turret-ship,, 
which  was  facetiously  dubbed  by  foreigners  the  *'  Terror  of  the 
Western  Nations."  Nothing  further  has  been  attempted  in  this 
direction,  the  Chinese  having  very  wisely  determined  on  providing 
themselves  with  such  ironclads  as  might  be  considered  necessary 
from  the  ship'building  establishments  of  Europe,  where  th& 
modem  fighting  machines  can  be  produced  at  a  much  less  cost^ 
and  of  better  workmanship,  than  anything  likely  to  be  turned  out  of 
their  own  yards. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  attempted  of  late  years  in  the  direo* 
tion  of  ship -construction,  and  in  the  organisation  of  the  fleet,  the 
mind  instinctively  turns  to  the  collapse  of  the  naval  forces  of 
China  under  the  strain  of  the  recent  war ;  and  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  there  is  an  irresistible  tendency  to  condemn  the  vast 
expenditure  which  has  been  directed  into  this  channel  as  a  useless- 
waste  of  money,  which  is  never  likely  to  bear  good  fruit.  This^ 
would  be  a  natural  and  legitimate  conclusion,  looking  only  at  the* 
superficial  aspect  of  things.  China's  arsenals  and  fleets  have 
proved  very  costly  luxuries ;  while,  so  far  as  affording  any  pro- 
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tection  against  the  attacks  of  Europeans,  the  results  have  not  been, 
yery  apparent. 

In  die  opinion  of  many  thoughtful  meUi  indeed,  true  friends  of. 
Ohina,  the  fabulous  sums  which  have  been  lavished  year  after  year 
on  war  preparations  might  have  been  directed  with  vastly  greater 
advantage  to  the  internal  development  of  the  Empire,  in  improving 
the  means  of  communication,  and  in  educating  the  rising  gene- 
ration up  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  the  superiority  of  Western  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  experience  acquired  will  not  have  been  in  vain  if  it  has^ 
been  the  means  of  showing  the  latent  good  qualities  of  the 
people  as  well  as  their  great  capabilities.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  number  of  young  men  have  been  passed  through  the  arsenaL 
school  and  training  establishments  embued  with  a  respect,  if  not 
an  enthusiastic  admiration,  for  the  foreign  sciences,  and  equipped* 
with  a  knowledge  of  subjects  hardly  ever  alluded  to  in  their  own. 
systems  of  philosophy  and  literature.  Time  and  opportunity  only 
is  now  required  for  all  this  seed  to  spring  up  and  bring  forth  fruit. 
Then,  again,  many  of  the  more  intelligent  students  have  been  sent 
abroad  to  gather  what  crumbs  of  knowledge  they  can  find  in  the 
educational  establishments  of  Europe  and  America;  and  on  their- 
return,  this  knowledge  will  be  utilised  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  The  association  with  foreigners,  many  of  whom  ara 
men  of  high  principles  and  of  good  education,  must  have  helped 
to  break  down  the  narrow-minded,  ignorant  comtempt  with  which, 
the  Ghinese  have  been  brought  up  to  regard  the  *'  outside  bar* 
barians,"  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  intercourse  between  Ohina^ 
and  other  nations  on  a  more  friendly  footing  than  has  been  possible 
hitherto.  While  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  of  European 
languages  vrill  have  supplied  them  with  a  key  to  the  vast  store- 
house of  learning  comprised  in  the  literature  of  foreign  countries^ 
a  few  drops  only  of  which  have,  as  yet,  filtered  through  the  com- 
plexities of  the  Chinese  tongue  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen. Much  of  this  must  have  come  as  a  revelation  to  minds, 
trained  up  in  the  narrow  ruts  of  Confucian  learning,  supplying 
them  with  a  clue  to  the  mysteries  of  the  physical  world  which, 
their  own  sages  desired  in  vain.  Already  there  is  a  change  setting 
in,  which  will  grow  wider  and  deeper  as  time  goes  on,  and  must . 
ere  long,  though  possibly  not  within  the  life*time  of  the  present 
generation,  effect  an  entire  revolution  in  the  habits  and  thoughts 
of  the  race. 

As  artisans  and  workers  the  Chinese  cian  hardly  be  surpassed  ;. 
and  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  ship  and  engine  con- 
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straction  that  they  have  acquired  under  the  supervision  of 
foreigners  will,  in  time,  he  turned  to  their  own  national  advantage. 
Quick  to  seize  on  ideas,  and  willing  to  learn,  an  artisan  class, 
skilled  in  the  mechanical  arts  of  the  West,  is  being  formed  at  the 
centres  of  foreign  intercourse,  which  will,  in  time,  prove  an  in- 
valuable  agent  for  stemming  the  tide  of  foreign  competition,  and 
for  wielding  the  weapon  which  foreigners  have  placed  in  their 
hands,  with  telling  effect  against  their  old  teachers.  Large  private 
establishments  have  sprung  up  at  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai,  for 
the  repair  of  the  largest  class  of  ships  and  engines,  where  the 
entire  work  is  done  by  Chinese  under  foreign  direction.  Referring 
to  that  of  Boyd  &  Co.  at  Shanghai,  the  consular  report  for  1880 
observed :  "  These  energetic  ship-builders  have  built  up  an  immense 
industry  here,  employing  from  1,000  to  1,400  hands,  all  Chinese. 
The  works  are  under  the  management  of  Scotchmen,  but  the 
Chinese  are  capable  of  doing  all  the  requisite  work  when  the  plans 
and  specifications  are  placed  in  their  hands.  A  large  dock  460 
feet  long  is  now  being  made  by  this  firm,  and  in  a  month  or  two 
it  will  be  possible  to  dock  and  repair  at  Shanghai  the  largest 
steamers.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  some  day  see  a  large  deve- 
lopment of  ship-building  here,  but  not  so  long  as  it  is  necessary 
to  import  the  iron  used  from  Europe."  As  an  instance  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  Messrs.  Boyd's  yard  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  the  year  previous  to  the  '^  report "  quoted,  this  firm  built  and 
engined  two  iron  steamers  204  feet  long,  26  feet  beam,  of  768 
tons,  driven  by  compound  engines  of  62  horse-power.  These 
vessels  were  built  for  the  river  Yangtsze,  and  proved  so  successful 
that  a  third  steamer  was  ordered  from  the  same  builders. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  practical  illustration  of  what  can  be 
achieved  under  skilful  management,  and  he  must  be  blind,  indeed, 
who  ventures  to  assert  that  China  will  always  come  to  Europe  for 
ships.  The  great  bar  to  the  development  of  ship-building  at  the 
present  time  is  the  lack  of  good  material  on  the  spot.  But  as 
China  abounds  in  mineral  wealth — coal  and  iron  of  the  best  quality 
lying  side  by  side  in  almost  every  province  of  the  Empire — ^it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  ere  long  the  authorities  will  discover  the  necessity 
of  developing  this  latent  wealth,  so  as  to  render  their  country  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  supplies,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  been 
induced  to  work  their  coal-fields.  But  as  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day,  so  it  will  take  many  years  to  develop  the  iron  industry,  and 
to  produce  the  requisite  materials  for  iron  ship  construction  in 
8u£Bcient  quantity,  as  well  as  of  the  requisite  quality,  to  render 
China  independent  of  foreign  supplies.     In  any  case,  foreigners 
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will  be  reqiiired  for  many  years  yet  to  sapervise,  direct^  and  iostract 
the  natives  in  the  various  processes  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  U> 
educate  a  class  of  skilled  workmen,  to  superintend  after  the  foreign 
stay  is  withdrawn.  '*  Protected  "  industries,  under  official  patron* 
age,  are  never  likely  to  prove  commercially  successful ;  and  yet  it  is 
on  this  basis  only,  in  the  iirst  instance,  that  industrial  undertakings 
are  likely  to  become  established  in  the  country.  When  the  element 
of  self-interest  is  lacking  in  commercial  ventures,  a  successful 
result,  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for : 
a  semblance  of  success  maybe  attained,  but  the  prosperity  is  purely 
fictitious,  and,  as  with  a  lame  man  when  the  crutch  is  withdrawn, 
directly  the  official  prop  is  taken  away  the  collapse  is  inevitable* 
Another  element  of  failure  is  the  impecuniosity  of  native  officials, 
and  their  ingrained  habit  of  regarding  appointments  as  affording 
desirable  opportunities  for  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
their  country.  The  *'  squeezing ''  propensities  of  mandarins  are 
only  limited  by  their  dread  of  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
^g^f  Aod  so  long  as  these  are  forthcoming  with  undiminished 
abundance,  a  golden  harvest  to  all  who  have  the  pickings  is  the 
result.  Practices  such  as  these,  systematically  conducted  and  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  are  sufficient  to  wreck  any  industrial  undertaking^, 
and^  until  a  higher  standard  of  commercial  morality  obtains  amongst 
the  better  classes,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  a  disinterested  sense  of 
duty  in  those  of  lower  social  grade;  and  although,  feelings  of 
national  pride,  or  patriotism,  may  lead  intelligent  natives  here  and 
there  to  enter  into  competition  with  foreigners,  with  a  view  to- 
wresting  from  them  the  monopolies  they  now  enjoy,  these  efforta 
can  never  permanently  succeed,  unless  backed  up  by  energy  and 
industry  intelligently  applied  by  men  who  are  actuated  by  higher 
motives  than  the  mere  enrichment  of  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  have  entrusted  them  with  their  funds. 

Another  weak  point  of  the  Chinese  mercantile  manue  is  the  per^ 
sannel  of  their  ships.  In  spite  of  every  effort  to  shake  themselves 
free  from  foreigners,  the  authorities  have  never  yet  succeeded  in 
producing  a  class  of  men  who  can  be  safely  entrusted  with  the 
navigation  of  their  vessels  and  the  control  of  the  machinery ;  and» 
indeed,  apart  from  the  foreign  ships  plying  on  the  coasts,  there  is 
no  practical  school  where  the  requisite  class  of  men  can  be  trained. 
Junk  sailors  are  of  little  use  on  a  modern  steamship,  and  somehow 
it  has  been  found  preferable  to  employ  Malays  rather  than  Chinese 
in  all  the  fordgpi-owned  steamers  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
in  Chinese  mercantile  circles,  there  are  few  foreigners  who  would 
care  to  entrust  themselves,  or  their  goods,  to  steamers  under  native 
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management.  The  same  dilatoriness  an  A  inattention  to  details 
-which  has  proved  &tal  to  the  suocess  of  industrial  undertakings  on 
shore,  must  inevitably  prove  still  more  disastrous  afloat,  where  the 
safe  conduct  of  those  complicated  mechanisms  of  modem  days — 
-steamships — are  concerned.  And  yet,  so  far  as  the  raw  material  is 
-concerned,  there  is  scarcely  a  country  in  the  world  in  the  possession 
of  a  sea-faring  community  to  be  compared  with  that  of  China, 
-whether  in  point  of  numbers  or  of  physique;  and,  under  proper 
training,  a  body  of  seamen  might  be  produced  which  could  scaroely 
1)0  excelled. 

The  proportion  of  population  in  China  which  resides  permanently 
afloat,  and  which  is  trained  from  infancy  to  the  management  of 
boats,  is  relatively  larger  than  in  any  other  country,  and  is  numeri- 
cally prodigious.  Where  would  it  be  possible,  then,  to  find  a  better 
recruiting  ground  for  a  navy,  whether  in  a  mercantile  or  military 
-sense,  than  amongst  the  boat  population  of  China  ? 

The  Chinese  have  yet  to  learn  their  own  strength  in  a  maritime 
sense.  When  they  make  this  discovery,  and  when  their  rulers 
learn  how  to  apply  this  source  of  greatness  to  the  national  advan- 
tage, there  will  be  a  commotion  in  foreign  shipping  circles,  com- 
pared with  which  all  previous  economic  disturbances  will  sink  into 
insignificance. 
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By  Henry  Naidley. 


In  the  sutnmer  of  1881, 1  revisited  the  United  States  of  America, 
^r  such  parts  of  that  coantry  as  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal 
^permitted  me  to  see.  After  a  short  sojourn  in  New  York^  a  city  of 
which  I  always  grow  tired  after  the  first  twenty- four  hours'  residence, 
I  decided  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
•fdtaated  some  fifty  miles  from  New  York. 

This  now  famous  nursery  for  soldiers,  is  accessible  by  land  and 
hj  water.  The  water  highway  is  the  Hudson  Biver,  which  at  most 
times  of  the  year  presents  an  animated  appearance,  but  more 
particularly  so  in  summer. 

I  took  passage  on  board  a  large  steamer,  said  to  be  the  cheapest, 
quickest,  and  most  commodious  on  the  river.  It  was  crowded  to 
suffocation,  and,  during  the  first  part  of  our  journey,  the  number  of 
passengers,  vehicles,  and  cattle  of  every  description,  increased  at 
^very  halting-place.  I  passed  some  remarks  about  this  to  an  intel- 
ligent-looking fellow  passenger  and  fellow  sufferer.  These  remarks 
•elicited  the  comforting — or  otherwise — ^information  that  the  vessel 
on  which  we  travelled  was  the  most  ancient  ferry-boat  on  the  river, 
and  had  for  years  past  been  regularly  condemned  as  unseaworthy  by 
the  Commissioners  at  the  annual  inspection  of  river  boats,  but  that, 
moyenneftient  of  so  many  thousand  dollars,  the  judgment  of  the 
said  Commissioners  was  generally  mitigated,  or  their  hearts  suffi- 
ciently softened  into  granting  a  renewal  of  the  license  for  another 
year,  and  yet  another  year.  '^  But,  I  guess,"  continued  my  informant, 
^'they  will  have  to  taJs:e  her  off  soon,  all  the  same ;  won't  pay  'em  to 
^o  on  increasing  the  fee  to  the  Commissioners  every  year,  as  they 
have  had  to  do."  In  confirmation  of  what  he  had  said,  my 
informant  pointed  to  the  unusually  large  number  of  life-belts  placed 
everywhere  on  board  the  vessel.  Although  I  had  paid  for  a  return 
fare,  I  travelled  back  by  what  I  could  not  help  regarding  as  a 
'**  safer  mode  of  travelling,"  namely,  the  railway. 

The  animated  appearance  of  the  river  soon  made  me  forgetful  of 
"the  dangers  I  had  so  unconsciously  courted.  Here  a  barge,  laden 
with  fruit  and  vegetables,  glided  by  silently;  there  a  sailing  yacht, 
managed  in  a  manner  not  the  most  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
life  and  property.     ''  Go  ahead,  and  let  nothing  pass  you,"  seemed 
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everybody's  maxim.  Behind  as  blew  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  smalF 
pleasure  steamer,  making  convalsive  efforts  to  pass  us,  bat  the 
heavy  swell  caused  by  oar  paddles  effectually  frustrated  the  efforts 
of  the  ambitious  little  craft. 

In  front  of  us  was  a  barge  heavily  laden  with  bricks,  whose 
skipper  was,  apparently,  indifferent  to,  and  unconscious  of,  dangers 
of  any  and  every  description.  Whistling,  shouting,  and  threats 
proved  alike  ineffectual  to  induce  that  worthy  to  move  out  of  the 
way.  Large  passenger-boats  passed  to  and  fro  in  rapid  succession ; 
here  comes  one  gaily  decorated,  carrying  crowds  of  passengers  and 
bands  of  minstrels,  evidently  all  bent  on  pleasure-seeking.  Some* 
one  commenced  a  song,  and  instantly  hundreds  of  voices  chimed  in. 
They  were  Germans,  making  merry  after  the  fashion  of  the  Father* 
land.  By  way  of  contrast^  let  us  glance  at  this  inward-bound 
vessel.  AH  is  quiet  on  board  of  her,  grave  and  silent  are  her 
passengers,  pacing  up  and  down  the  deck  with  an  impatient  air, 
clearly  betraying  their  anxiety  to  reach  their  place  of  destination, 
which  we  may  be  sure  is  ^'Wall  Street,"  the  Gapel  Court  and 
Lombard  Street  of  New  York. 

Gradually  the  crowd  of  passengers  thinned,  and  the  river  became 
less  crowded  the  farther  we  left  New  York  behind  us.  This  gave 
me  leisure  and  better  opportunities  for  contemplating  the  scenery 
on  shorcj  which  is  of  surpassing  beauty. 

West  Point  itself  was  reached  in  due  time.  It  is  a  small  island 
in  the  Hudson  River,  fringed  by  several  estuaries.  Its  altitude^ 
some  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  is  sufficient  to  afford  a 
fine  birdseye  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  without  the  objects 
below  losing  their  distinguishing  features  to  the  naked  eye.  Rich, 
semi-tropical  vegetation  and  flora,  neat  and  flourishing  villages, 
country  residences  with  park-like  gardens  and  grounds^  numerous 
yaohtSy  boats  and  steamers  met  the  eye  at  every  turn,  and  brought 
home  to  the  mind  the  fact,  that  in  the  midst  of  this  comparative 
solitude,  one  was  surrounded  by  a  busy,  if  not  the  busiest  and  most 
enterprising  race  on  earth. 

However  alluring  the  picture  before  me,  and  however  much  I  felt 
tempted  to  give  way  to  reverie  in  this  fairy  land,  I  called  to  mind* 
betimes  that  I  had  come  hither  for  an  object,  and  to  that  objeet  I 
directed  my  attention  forthwith. 

I  wound  my  steps  towards  the  academic  buildings,  and  sent  my 
card  to  the  Adjutant.  Although  not  provided  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction, I  was  nevertheless  received  and  treated  with  great  courtesy,, 
every  information  asked  for  was  readily  given,  and  many  statements 
respecting  the  working  of  the  Academy  were  volunteered. 
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The  Academio  buildiogs  are  of  an  unpretentioas  character, 
without  architectural  beauty.  I  could  not  help  asking  myself  the 
question :  Was  it  Republican  frugality  which  grudged  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  erection  of  buildings  corresponding  in  some 
measure  to  the  public  edifices  I  had  seen  in  New  York  and  else- 
where, and  more  in  harmony  with  the  wealth  of  the  nation ;  or  had 
some  free  and  enlightened  citizen,  or  citizens,  discovered  more  con- 
genial and  convenient  employment  for  a  portion  of  the  funds  placed 
at  their  disposal  ?  But  nature's  bounty  had  amply  compensated 
for  man's  neglect  in  this  favoured  spot.  Although  neither  handsome 
nor  imposing,  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  buildings  appeared 
to  me  very  comfortable. 

Judging  by  what  I  had  heard,  read,  and  seen  elsewhere  of 
America,  its  people  and  institutions,  I  expected  to  find  here  what 
our  German  cousins  call  *'  Gemuthliche  Zustdnde^*  an  easy-going 
and  mutually  accommodating  state  of  affairs,  conformable  to  Repub- 
lican notions  of  Liberii,  EgaUt4^  FraternU6^  and  therefore  very 
different  from  what  one  finds  in  effete,  monarchical,  modern  Europe. 
How  far  my  expectations  were  realised,  I  must  leave  the  reader  to 
dedde  for  himself.  I  confine  myself  here  to  the  statement  that  I 
did  find  things  different  to  what  they  are  at  home,  but  the  diffe- 
rence was  not  in  the  expected  direction* 

In  detailing  the  information  elicited  by  my  inquiries,  I  intend 
making  comments  upon  these  as  I  proceed. 

1.  Admission  to  the  Academy  is  by  nomination.  Every  member  of 
Gongreas  (i>.  M.P.)  has  the  right  of  nominating  two  candidates  for 
admission,  who  have  to  pass  a  qualifying  entrance  examination. 

This  mode  of  selecting  future  officers  is,  in  my  opinion-— and  in 
the  opinion  of  nearly  all  competent  judges — ^preferable  to  oura» 
(a)  It  dispenses  with  the  harassing  uncertainty  of  a  competitive 
examination,  ifi)  It  constitutes,  at  least  it  does  so  theoretically, 
a  surer  guarantee  for  the  social  status  and  respectability  of  the 
candidates ;  the  whole  legislature  becomes  morally  responsible,  as 
well  as  legally  and  in  an  official  sense,  for  the  well-being  and 
efficiency  of  those  to  whose  hands  the  honour  and  defence  of  the 
country  is  entrusted.  But  there  is  a  shady  side  to  this  picture ; 
the  system  may,  and  perhaps  has  already,  developed  serious  vices. 
A  body  of  men,  indebted  for  their  official  status  and  maintenance 
to  a  political  body,  cannot  fail  to  become  permeated  with,  and  in 
time  greatly  infinenoed  by,  politics. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  dangers  that  may,  in  times  of 
trouble^  result  from  this;   they  are  too  obvious  to  need  speoiid 
mention  here.     Whether  the  dangers  alluded  to  are  apprehended^ 
YOIi.  XIII.  26 
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or  have  been  actually  experienced,  by  the  American  people,  and 
ivhat  safe-guards  have  been  provided  against  them»  are  questions  I 
cannot  answer.  If  the  social  status  of  American  legislators  does 
at  all  correspond  with  that  of  some  of  their  English  and  Irish  com- 
peerSy  the  value  of  their  guarantee — ^in  whatever  shape  or  form  it 
be  given — cannot  be  great,  I  confess. 

'  2.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  four  years,  and  the  age  for 
admission  is  sixteen;  the  average  number  of  cadets  undergoing 
instruction,  I  was  told,  is  800. 

The  age  for  admission  is  a  sensible  one.  At  sixteen  a  lad's 
mental  powers  are  sure  to  have  sufficiently  revealed  themselves  to 
admit  of  his  ultimate  chances  of  passing  successfully  through  the 
Academic  course  being  fairly  estimated.  This  course,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  is  qualifying,  and  not  competitive;  the  lowest 
standard  to  be  obtained  is  well  known  beforehand.  This  dispenses 
with  the  harassing  and  demoralising  uncertainty  of  the  competitive 
system,  by  which,  alas !  too  frequently  four  or  five  years  of  the 
best  part  of  a  boy's  life  are  sacrificed  in  the  endeavour  to  accomplish 
^ — to  him — impossible  task.  We  may  also  fairly  expect  a  youth  of 
sixteen  to  possess  a  good  knowledge  of  preliminary  subjectSi  and 
to  have  his  mind  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  reception  of  more 
advanced  instruction. 

8.  The  curriculum  is  partly  literary,  and  partly  technical;  from  six 
to  seven  hours  per  diem  being  devoted  to  the  former,  and  from  two  to 
three  to  the  latter,  which,  of  course,  comprises  drill,  equitation,  &o. 
There  are  quarterly  examinations,  at  which  cadets  must  attain  a 
certain  Standard;  and  it  depends  upon  the  report  of  their  pro- 
fessors, and  others  in  authority,  whether  those  who  fail  to  obtain  the 
prescribed  Standard  shall  be  permitted  another  trial,  or  be  forthwith 
requested  to  resign.  As  a  rule  another  trial  is  granted.  But  the 
candidate  must  nevertheless  pass  all  the  examinations  within  the 
given  period  of  four  years,  and  a  pupil  who,  from  some  cause, 
misses  one  or  more  examinations,  is  severely  handicapped  in  the 
race,  and  generally  finds  himself  obliged  to  resign.  Exception  is 
tnade  in  favour  of  those  medically  disqualified. 

The  curriculum  is  the  same  at  certain  stages  for  all  branches  of 
the  service.  Mathematics  and  sciences  occupy  the  most  prominent 
place  in  it.  Of  modem  languages,  Spanish  is  compulsory.  For 
the  study  of  sciences  extensive  facilities  are  afforded.  Labora- 
tories, rare  collections  of  geological  specimens,  mineralsi  ores,  and 
precious  stones  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  departments.  In 
the  natural  history  department  the  same  thoroughness  of  organisa- 
tion prevails.    The  Engineering  Department  contains  models  of 
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«Tery  implement  of  modern  warfare,  and  of  all  oontrivanoes  indi- 
rectly contributing  to  the  efficiency  of  an  army. 

I  will  first  deal  with  a  radically  vicious  defect  in  the  system  in 
Togue  at  West  Point  Academy — radically  vicious  from  an  English 
point  of  view — ^namely,  the  abnormally  long  working  hours.  *'  Of 
■course/'  I  said,  **  your  vacations  are  long  and  frequent,  to  com- 
pensate for  so  great  a  strain  as  eight  to  ten  hours'  work  a  day 
must  be  upon  both  pupils  and  professors."  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  making  them  understand  what  is  meant  in  England  by  **  Vaca- 
tions.'^  Hearken,  then,  ye  English  schoolmasters  and  school- 
boys of  Republican  proclivities,  how  things  are  managed  across  the 
Atlantic  in  the  free  and  enlightened  Republic  I  Every  cadet  is 
entitled  to  two  months'  leave  of  absence  at  the  expiration  of  the 
first  two  years,  provided  he  has  passed  all  his  examinations  in  the 
meantime.  After  that  a  day  or  two  at  Christmas,  or  a  run  up  to 
New  York  for  the  day,  constitutes  the  maximum  amount  of  holidays 
to  which  a  cadet  at  the  West  Point  Academy  can  aspire.  Yet  they 
take  what  is  offered,  and  are  thankful  for  it. 

Such  a  system,  if  tried  in  England,  would,  I  think,  convert 
the  staunchest  Republican  schoolmaster  or  schoolboy.  But  there 
is  little  use  in  speculating  what  it  would  do,  because  I  am  sure  it 
will  never  be  tried — at  least,  let  us  hope  it  will  not. 

Whilst  condemning  the  American  system  as  injurious  to  the 
physique,  and  productive,  in  many  instances,  of  mental  deformity,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  the  extravagant  length  of  the  holidays  at  our 
own  universities  and  public  schools  are  not  means  for  the  recruit- 
ing of  men's  health,  but  foi:  the  spread  of  idleness.  To  be  on  the 
move  a  week  before  the  commencement  of  the  vacation,  and  to  return 
to  his  work,  if  he  can,  a  week  after  the  commencement  of  a  term ; 
to  eschew  reading  of  every  description  during  the  vacation ;  to  keep 
fais  mind  a  perfect  blank  and  a  marvel  of  ignorance  in  all  that  does 
not  directly  affect  his  special  department :  such  is  the  lamentable 
tendency  of  many  an  English  schoolmaster  and  schoolboy. 

Defective  as  the  system  of  West  Point  Academy  may  be  in  this 
respect,  it  is  in  others  incomparably  superior  to  ours.  In  the  first 
place  it  avoids  the  competitive  examinations,  degenerating  gene- 
rally into  an  unhealthy  race.  But  it  may  be  said,  and  it  is  con- 
stantly said,  ''Competition  is  the  only  safe  and  fair  way  of  bringing 
the  best  men  for  the  public  services  to  the  front,  and  does  away 
with  all  favour  or  friendship." 

LfCt  us  bear  in  mind,  and  acknowledge  frankly,  the  fact  that  in 
an  officer  something  more  than  the  mere  capacity  of  assimilating  a 
certain  quantity  of  book  knowledge  is  required.    Foremost  amongst 
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these  requirements  are  the  capacity  to  ohey,  command,  and  to 
organize.  Neither  of  these  can  be  learned  from  books.  Some 
men  are  bom  commanders  and  organisers,  others  become  so  through 
gradual  training;  but,  in  either  case,  early  surroundings  have  great 
influence  upon  the  development  of  these  special  qualities.  For 
instance,  to  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  living  in  affluent 
circumstances,  and  employing  a  large  staff  of  servants  and 
labourers,  or  to  the  son  of  an  officer,  coming  into  frequent 
contact  with  barrack  life,  it  comes  natural  to  give  orders  to- 
subordinates,  or  even  to  equals,  and  be  obeyed,  and  to  receive  in 
his  turn  orders  and  obey  them.  He  knows  neither  the  fear  ot 
being  disobeyed,  or  of  compromising  his  dignity  by  an  honour- 
able obedience.  But  such  rare  gifts,  as  already  said,  are  either 
the  gifts  of  nature,  or  the  result  of  a  long,  though  perhapa 
unconscious,  training  under  favourable  circumstances.  Men  born 
and  bred  nnder  worldly  circumstances  less  favourable,  although 
intellectually  the  equals^  and  even  the  superiors  of  their  more- 
fortunate  competitors,  are,  as  a  rule,  lacking  in  the  qualities  above 
alluded  to  as  amongst  the  most  valuable  to  an  officer ;  they  may, 
besides,  possess  all  the  social  graces  and  gentlemanly  instincts  of 
the  former,  but,  in  many  instances,  the  defioiences  so  unconsciously,, 
and  so  unavoidably,  contracted,  through  early  associations,  are 
never  remedied.  This  is  constantly  illustrated  by  officers  riseu 
from  the  ranks.  (It  is  well  here  to  distinguish  between  officers 
lisen  from  the  ranks,  and  those  who  obtain  a  commission  through 
the  ranks.)  Although  they  may  know  their  profession  thoroughly,, 
and  be  able  and  conscientious  soldiers,  some  never  succeed  in 
shaking  off  the  influence  of  their  early  training  and  surroundings.. 
They  feel  ill  at  ease,  are  morbidly  jealous  of  their  authority  and 
dignity,  fussy  and  interfering  in  matters  of  detail,  and  never 
command  that  cheerful  obedience  so  readily  accorded  to  really 
superior  officers,  as  much  on  account  of  their  personal  moral  influ- 
ence and  weight,  as  because  of  the  official  power  which  they 
wield.  (To  this  general  rule  there  are,  of  course,  many  brilliant 
exceptions.) 

For  these,  and  other  reasons,  it  will  ever  remain  desirable  to* 
draw  the  officers  of  a  standing  army — where  such  exists — from  th& 
most  influential  classes  in  the  State,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
effectually  by  selection.  That  there  are  many  and  serious  objec- 
tions to  this  method  must  at  once  be  admitted.  But  then  no  system^ 
or  laws,  ever  created  by  human  intellect  were  perfect.  It  behoves 
men  to  aim  at  the  framing  of  laws  that  shall  be  open  to  the  least 
objection,  and  secure  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  largest  numbers* 
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The  question  may  be  snmmarised  in  this  form :  Is  it  wiser  to 
Tiolate  the  principle  of  open  competition,  and  inflict  some  apparent 
injustice  upon  a  small  number  by  excluding  them  from  an  important 
4>ranch  of  the  public  service,  in  order  to  secure  for  that  service^  by 
selection,  the  most  suitable  servants,  or  to  uphold  the  principle  of 
open  competition,  and  let  the  service,  and  through  it  the  public, 
suffer  whatever  be  the  consequences  ? 

Although  the  competitive  system  is  avoided  at  West  Point 
Academy,  the  qualifying  examination  is  such  as  to  guarantee  the 
production  of  a  highly-cultivated  body  of  men. 

The  system  does  not  rely  upon  the  verdict  of  a  single  examina- 
•tion,  which,  by  a  fluke  of  bad  or  good  luck,  may  mar  or  make  a 
man ;  no,  the  candidates  are  tested  by  a  series  of  examinations 
-during  the  four  years'  course. 

It  is  well  ascertained  whether  they  be  capable  of  taking  the  first 
-step  by  themselves,  before  they  are  permitted  to  venture  upon  the 
second,  and  so  forth.  This  ensures  a  thoroughness  and  uniformity 
•of  education  unattainable  under  our  desultory  system.  The 
examinations  are  in  a  great  measure  made  subservient  to  the 
teaching,  and  the  teaching  sta£f  forms  part  of  the  examining  body. 
With  us,  the  teaching  is  made  entirely  subservient  to  the  examina* 
4ions,  and  the  teaching  staff  is  completely  excluded  from  all 
participation  and  infiuence  in  the  examinations.  The  first  system 
•ensures  harmony,  and  a  rational  test  of  education ;  the  second 
^results  in  antagonism,  in  which  teachers  and  pupils  are  on  one  side, 
4ind  the  examiners  on  the  other.  The  examinations  gradually 
•cease  to  be  an  impartial  test  of  education ;  they  become  a  trial  of 
strength,  in  which  the  parties  seek  to  out-wit  one  another,  and  in 
this  deplorable  struggle  the  real  aims  of  education  are  lost  to 
^ew. 

4.  Discipline.  I  was  presented  with  a  small  book  containing  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  cadets  and  others.  This 
book  is  now  before  me;  it  consists  of  seventy  pages  of  closely 
jirinted  matter.  Every  crime  of  commission  or  omission  is  herein 
foreseen.  I  have  selected  the  following  passages  at  random,  for 
-quotation : — 

Baths, 

Cadets  are  required  to  take  at  least  one  bath  a  week. 

Oadeta  will  make  a  careful  and  legible  record  of  their  bath  at  the  bath-rooms, 
■and  in  no  case  will  any  Cadet  anthorise  another  to  make  the  record  of  his  bath. 

Cadets  wiU  go  to  and  return  from  the  bath-rooms  and  barber  shop  by  the  doors 
leading  from  the  area  of  barracks. 

Comnduary  Store, 
1m  snbimttuig  orders  for  articles  on  account-book,  Cadets  wiU  state  opposite  eaeh 
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article  desired  the  date,  or  approximate  date,  of  last  order  or  authority  for  re- 
ceiTing  the  same  article  from  the  Commissary. 

Debt 

Cadets  found  deficient,  dismissed,  discharged,  or  suspended,  will  not  sell,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of,  any  article  furnished  by  the  Conmiissary,  but  will  turn  in  th^- 
ofercoats,  blankets,  mattresses,  pillows,  comforters,  chairs,  French  and  Spanish, 
dictionaries,  or  such  portion  of  the  aboTO,  or  other  articles,  as  may  be  necessary  tO' 
liquidate  their  indebtedness. 

No  person,  within  the  limits  of  the  public  lands,  will  be  permitted  to  extend 
credit  to  Cadets,  except  upon  the  written  approval  of  the  Superintendent,  to  be- 
obtained  in  eyery  case. 

MaiL 

No  Cadet  will  be  permitted  to  receive,  through  the  mail,  any  packages  othef - 
than  letters,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  without  first  obtaining  permission,  as  in 
case  of  express  packages;  all  packages,  other  than  letters,  newspapers,  and. 
periodicals,  arriving  in  the  mail,  will  be  turned  over  by  the  Cadet  authorised  to 
open  the  mail  to  the  officer  in  charge. 

Afess  Sail. 

Cheering,  clapping  hands,  stamping  with  feet,  hissing,  or  in  any  other  manner 
expressing  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  any  individual  or  party  in  the  mess 
hall  is  prohibited. 

Cadets  entering  the  mess  hall  will  go  directly  to  their  seats,  and  will  not,  in  any 
way,  interfere  with  or  touch  any  article  on  any  table  other  than  their  own. 

When  it  is  muddy,  Cadets  are  required  to  clean  their  feet  while  entering  the  hall, 
and  passing  to  their  seats,  on  the  matting  placed  on  the  steps  and  floor  for  that 
purpose. 

Loud  laughing  or  scuffling,  or  unnecessary  stamping  of  the  feet  in  mess  hall  is 
prohibited. 

The  secreting  of  provisions,  or  furniture,  underneath  tables  in  mess  hall,  or  other 
places,  is  forbidden. 

Cadets  will  not  take  and  pile  about  their  plates,  provisions,  or  other  articles,  from 
the  dishes  in  excess  of  what  they  may  require  for  immediate  use. 

Reports  of  food  unsuitable  for  use  will  be  made  through  the  commandants  of 

tables  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hall,  who  will  communicate  the  same  to  the 

officer  in  charge. 

Overcoats. 

When  the  overcoat  is  on,  and  not  buttoned  throughout,  the  dress-coat  must 
appear  buttoned  throughout.  The  overcoat  will  be  worn  properly,  and  not  throwu 
over  the  shoulders. 

Crape. 

Crape,  when  worn,  will  be  neatly  sewed  on  the  left  sleeve,  the  band  to  be  between 

three  and  four  inches  in  width,  and  to  be  placed  midway  between  the  elbow  and 

shoulder.     It  will  be  worn  by  permission  of  the  Commandant  or  Superintendent. 

only. 

Absentees. 

In  case  any  Cadet  is  reported  absent,  or  is  known  to  be  absent  at  any  time ;  or  in 

case  of  the  absence  of  any  Cadet  from  his  quarters  at  an  Inspection  by  the  Officer 

of  the  Day — ^the  hours  of  recitation  not  accounting  for  such  absence — ^the  Officer 

of  the  Day  shall  at  once  ascertain  whether  such  absence  is  authorised,  and,  if  not^ 

shall  in  all  cases  continue  inspections  every  fifteen  minutes  thereafter,  until  the 

absentee  is  accounted  for,  when  he  shall  report  to  the  officer  in  charge. 

Arrests, 
Cadets  in  arrest  are  authorised  to  place  their  official  communications  in  the  boxes 
near  the  Commandant's  office,  to  submit  their  aoociuit-books  at  the  proper  time^ 
and  to  inspect  the  bulletin  board,  no  unnecessary  time  to  be  occupied  lor  ^ee*- 
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purposes.    The  Utter  priyileges  to  apply  during  release  from  quarters  only.    They 
will  not  enter  the  gnard-honse  for  any  other  pnrpose,  without  permission. 

Permits, 

Permits  to  send  for  or  receive  artioles  by  mail  express,  or  otherwise,  must  dis* 
tinotly  speoify  the  artioles. 

Permits  to  take  books  from  the  library,  having  special  reference  to  the  oonrse  of 
instruction,  will  not  be  granted  xmless  recommended  in  each  case  by  the  Professor 
of  the  Department  concerned. 

All  permits,  or  other  authority,  authorising  Cadets  to  incur  expenses  of  whatever 
nature,  will  be  deposited  by  them  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Academy  before  the 
expense  is  incurred. 

Permits  to  receive  express  packages  and  hampers  must  state  the  contents,  and 
must  be  procured  and  notification  thereof  sent  to  the  parties  before  the  packages 
are  shipped. 

ExplanatioM, 

1.  When  a  report  is  a  mistake,  the  Cadet  wiU  commence  his  explanation  with  « I 
would  respectfully  state  the  report  is  a  mistake,*'  and  will  support  his  statement  by 
such  facts  as  may  throw  light  on  the  subject. 

2.  Ai^gumentative  explanations  are  prohibited. 

Explanations  will  include  all  statements  of  facts,  and  of  the  conduct  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Cadet,  that  may  be  necessary  for  a  full  and  correct  understanding  of 
the  case. 

Church* 

Cadet  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  are  responsible  for  the  preservation 
of  order  and  decorum  in  church.  Sleeping,  reading,  talking,  or  any  irreverenoe^ 
will  not  be  permitted. 

Salute, 

Cadets  will  salute  officers  at  any  distance  within  which  they  would  recognise  % 
personal  acquaintance,  this  distance  not  to  be  considered  less  than  fifty  paces. 

Shoes. 
Dancing-shoes  will  not  be  worn  while  in  the  performance  of  any  niilitary  or 
academic  duty. 

Tradesmen. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  tradesmen  be  permitted  to  enter  barracks  ;  nor  will 
any  Cadet  be  permitted  to  receive  in  his  room,  or  elsewhere  in  barracks,  any  artidea 
ordered  from  the  persons  in  question. 

Uniform, 
All  articles  of  Cadet  dress  not  procured  from  the  Commissary  of  Cadets,  or  by 
permission  from  proper  authority,  are  prohibited  and  regarded  as  uniform. 

Windows, 
Cadets  are  forbidden  to  sit  at  windows  with  feet  against  woodwork  or  walls. 

Watches, 
Watch-guards,  chains,  and  seals  must  not  be  exposed  on  the  dress  at  any  time. 
To  secure  the  watch,  the  hook  of  the  chain  may  be  pushed  through  the  button- 
hole of  the  coat  from  the  inside. 

Glasses. 
Cadets  permitted  to  wear  glasses  will  do  so  only  in  studying  and  at  recitations. 

Guard, 

Hereafter  the  corporal  of  the  relief,  whose  duty  it  is  to  station  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  mess  hall  at  breakfast,  will  remain  in  the  hall  on  duty  after  the  battalion 
leaves,  and  until  all  Cadets  returning  from  sick-call  have  left  the  mess  hall. 

He  will  preserve  striot  order  in  the  hall,  and  report  all  violations  of  the  mess 
xegulatioos. 
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Laundry. 
Cadets  will  provide  themselyes  with  ticking  clothes*  bags,  so  that  each  Oadet  will 
have  at  least  two  in  his  possession. 
.    Soiled  clothes  will  be  sent  to  the  lAondry  in  one  of  these  bags. 

Cadets  losing  clothing  at  the  laundry  will  at  once  report  the  fact  in  writing, 
igiYmg  lists  of  articles  lost,  with  proper  date. 

Officer  of  Day. 

The  Officer  of  the  Day  will  make  several  inspections  of  the  bath-rooms  during 
'his  tonr,  and  report  any  Cadets  who  may  have  left  their  clothing  in  the  bath-room 
or  its  vicinity. 

He  will  see  that  the  honrs  of  recitation,  as  posted,  are  plainly  written  in  ink. 

Smokitty. 
All  orders  and  parts  of  orders  relating  to  smoking  and  permitting  the  same  are 
hereby  revoked ;  smoking  being  now  prohibited  by  the  Regnlations  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy. 

Instructions  for  the  Protection  and  Government  of  New  Cadets, 

Candidates  will  be  allowed  release  from  quarters  from  9  to  11.80  jlm.,  and  from 
2  to  8.80  P.M.  Daring  this  time  their  limits  will  be  extended  to  the  walk  separating 
the  plain  from  the  park  in  front  of  the  barracks  and  library,  and  to  the  portion  of 
the  Cadet  limits  sonth  of  that  walk. 

Drill-masters  will,  nnder  no  circnmstances,  use  harsh,  improper,  or  even  un- 
necessary words  in  reproving  or  correcting  the  errors  of  those  under  their  instruc- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  elements  of  military  education  relates  to  the  manner 
'and  language  which  should  be  held  by  superiors  towards  inferiors,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  correct  instruction  in  this  respect  be  commenced  at  the 
very  beginning  of  Cadet  life. 

The  Superintendent  feels  confident  that  the  young  men  who  have  been  some  time 
here,  have  not  only  sufficient  self-respect  to  prevent  them  from  condescending  to 
petty  annoyances,  which  only  embitter  the  life  of  the  stranger,  and  leave  in  his 
*^eart  unhappy  memories,  but  they  have  doubtless  a  praiseworthy  pride  in  the  good 
name  of  the  Academy.  He  calls  upon  them  confidently  to  show  to  all  who  nuty 
distrust  them  the  falsity  of  their  suspicions,  by  a  generous^  manly,  high-toned, 
ottcer^ike  conduct  in  all  relations  which  the  new  comers  involre. 

'*  Do  you  find  it  possible/'  I  asked,  ''to  enforce  these  rules  at 
all  times,  and  does  not  their  very  minuteness  and  multiplicity  tend 
to  increase  offences  ?  " 

"  We  never  permit,  knowingly,  a  rule  to  be  infringed  wilii 
impunity ;  to  do  so,  we  should  consider  fatal  to  all  authority,  and 
an  unsuitable  training  for  a  soldier.  If  through  force  of  circum- 
stances a  rule  becomes  obsolete,  we  remove  it,  but  whilst  it  exists 
it  has  to  be  obeyed  implicitly.  We  punish  mostly  by  marks,  and  a 
cadet  who  has  run  up  a  certain  score  of  bad  marks  is  forced  to 
resign,  or  simply  expelled." 

'*  Do  you  trust  more  to  the  honour  of  the  cadets  or  to  supervi- 
sion, for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  ?  " 

**  We  rely  alternately  upon  both.  To  rely  too  implicitly  upon 
boys'  honour,  is  placing  them  at  certain  times  under  too  great 
a  temptation,  to  which  they*^like  adult»*--migbt  succumb.  To 
trust  them  too  little  is  equally  open  to  objection.    They  muflt  by 
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their  own  conduct  fix  the  measure  of  confidence  to  be  reposed  in 
•them,  and  thus  become  the  custodians  of  their  liberties  and  privi- 
Ueges.  They  themselves  must  be  made  to  recognise  the  baseness 
and  to  resent,  the  violation  (by  certain  of  their  colleagues)  of 
an  honourable  compact  between  authorities  and  pupils." 

5.  Interior  economy. — My  request  for  permission  to  inspect  the 
'buildings  was  readily  granted,  and  the  senior  cadet,  who  was  no  less 
•a  personage  than  the  eldest  son  of  His  Excellency  the  late  Brigham 
Toung,  was  told  off  as  my  guide.  Throughout  the  buildings  the 
most  scrupalous  order  and  cleanliness  prevailed ;  the  most  exacting 
of  housewives  would  have  found  difficulties  in  exercising  her 
critical  faculties  here.  Not  an  article  of  wearing  apparel  or  toilet 
but  what  had  its  place  assigned  to  it,  and  was  found  in  that  place. 
The  walls  of  the  cubicles  were  perfectly  white,  not  a  spot  to  be 
seen  anywhere.  Pictures  and  ornaments  of  every  description  were, 
so  I  was  informed,  not  allowed ;  the  regulation  furniture,  and  nothing 
more,  was  permitted.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  few  pictures 
and  ornaments,  judiciously  distributed,  would  have  improved  the 
somewhat  cheerless  and  monotonous  aspect  of  the  rooms  ;  but  the 
authorities  of  West  Point  Academy  were  evidently  of  a  different 
•opinion.  Here  are  some  of  the  rules  relating  to  the  discipline  in 
•dormitories : — 

Barracks  (special  regulations). 

Cadets. — The  hooi's  of  recitation  of  each  cadet  wiU  be  posted  on  the  back  of  the 
•door  of  his  room.  When  a  room  is  being  washed  oat  by  the  policeman,  on  reporting 
to  the  officer  of  the  day,  and  stating  to  him  the  number  of  some  room  in  his  own 
4iTision  he  wishes  to  visit,  a  cadet  wiU  permitted  to  visit  that  particular  room  until 
his  own  can  be  occupied.  The  uniform  coat  will  be  worn  at  police  inspection, 
^.20  A.M.  and  from  8  till  10  ▲.!! .  At  Sunday  morning  inspection  the  coat  will  be 
buttoned  throughout,  and  gloves  and  side-arms  will  also  be  worn.  After  10  A.U,  any 
gannent  or  dressing-gown  may  be  worn  in  their  own  rooms,  but  at  no  time  wUl 
cadets  be  in  their  shirt-sleeves  unnecessarily.  During  caU  to  quarters,  between 
inspection  call  in  the  morning  and  tattoo,  the  following  arrangement  of  furniture,  &c, , 
will  be  required : — 

White  Helmets. — ^When  in  quarters  to  be  on  clothes  peg. 

Dress  Hats. — On  gun-rack  shelf. 

Cartridge  Boxes,  Waistbelts,  Sabres,  Forage  Caps. — Hung  on  pegs  near  gun-rack 
-«helf. 

Muskets. — ^In  gun-rack,  bayonets  in  the  scabbards. 

Spurs.-^Hung  on  peg  with  sabres. 

Bedsteads. — In  alcove,  against  the  side  wall  of  the  room,  the  head  against  the 
back  waU. 

Bedding. — Mattress  to  be  folded  once,  blankets  and  comforters,  each  one  to  be 
neatly  and  separately  folded,  so  that  the  folds  shall  be  of  the  width  of  an  ordinary 
piUow,  and  piled  at  the  head  of  the  bedstead  in  the  foUowing  order,  viz. :  Mattress, 
■sheets,  pillows,  blankets,  and  comforters,  the  front  edge  of  sheets,  pillows,  &c.  to  be 
verticaL    On  Sunday  afternoons  the  beds  may  be  made  down  and  used. 

Clothes  Press. — Books  on  the  top  of  the  press  against  the  waU,  and  with  the  backs 
to  HoM  front.    Brushes  (tooth  and  hair),  combs,  shaving  implements  and  matarials» 
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such  small  boxes  as  may  be  allowed,  vials,  dso.,  to  be  arranged  on  the  npper  shelC 
Belts,  collars,  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  socks,  Ac,  to  be  neatly  arranged  on  th« 
second  shelf  from  the  top.  Sheets,  pillow-cases,  shirts,  drawers,  white  pantaloons, 
Ac.  to  be  neatly  arranged  on  the  other  shelves,  the  heaviest  articles  on  the  lower 
shelves. 

Arrangement. — All  articles  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  carefolly^and  neatly  plaoed 
in  one  pile.  The  folded  edges  of  these  articles  to  be  to  the  front,  and  even  witlk 
the  front  edge  of  the  shelf.  Nothing  will  be  allowed  between  these  piles  of  clothing 
and  the  back  of  the  press  unless  the  want  of  room  on  the  front  edge  renders  it 
necessary. 

Soiled  Clothes. — To  be  kept  in  clothes-bag. 

Shoes  and  Overshoes. — To  be  kept  cleaned,  dusted,  and  arranged  in  a  line  whero- 
they  can  be  seen  by  the  inspector,  either  at  the  foot  of  the  bedstead,  or  at  the  side 
near  the  foot. 

Woollen  Clothing,  Dressing-gown,  and  Clothes  Bag. — To  be  hang  on  the  pegs  ia 
the  following  order,  from  the  front  of  the  alcove  to  the  back : 

Overcoat,  Dressing-gown,  Uniform  coats.  Jackets,  Pantaloons,  Clothes-bag. 

Broom. — To  be  kept  behind  the  door ;  box  for  cleaning  materials  to  be  kept  deaxk 
and  in  the  fire-place.  Chairs  and  tables  on  no  occasion  to  be  in  alcoves.  Tables  to 
be  kept  against  the  wall  under  the  gas  jet,  or  near  the  window,  when  the  room  is- 
dark.  Chairs,  when  not  in  use,  to  be  against  the  owner's  tables.  Looking-glass  at 
the  centre  of  the  mantel-piece.  Washstand  to  be  kept  clean,  in  front  of  and  against 
alcove  partition.  Wash-basins,  one  for  each  cadet,  to  be  kept  clean ;  one  inverted 
on  the  top  of  the  wash-stand,  the  others  inverted  on  the  lower  shelf.  Water-bucket 
to  be  kept  near  to  and  on  the  side  of  the  wash-stand,  opposite  the  door.  Slop* 
bucket  on  the  side  nearest  door.  Baskets,  pictures,  clocks,  statues,  trunks,  and 
lai^e  boxes  are  not  allowed  in  quarters. 

Curtains. — ^All  curtains  to  be  of  uniform  pattern.  Window  curtains  to  be  kept 
drawn  back  during  the  day.  Alcove  curtains  to  be  kept  drawn,  except  between 
tatoo  and  reveille,  and  when  dressing.  Curtains  of  clothes-press  to  be  kept  drawn, 
except  when  policing  room.  Half  curtains  are  required  at  all  windows  on  north 
and  west  side  of  barracks,  to  be  of  Tmrkey  red,  and  to  cover  the  lower  sash  of  the 
window. 

The  curtain  will  be  kept  closed  at  all  times  when  the  occupants  of  the  room  are- 
not  in  prescribed  dress,  or  are  changing  their  dress ;  and  cadets  are  forbidden  to- 
appear  at  the  windows,  except  in  uniform  coats    or  &tigue    jackets   buttoned 
throughout. 

Floor. — To  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  grease  spots  and  stains. 

Walls  and  Woodwork. — To  be  kept  free  from  cobwebs  and  not  to  be  injured  by 
nails  or  otherwise. 

Heating  Apparatus,  Screen  and  Top. — To  be  kept  clean  and  not  to  be  scratched' 
or  defaced. 

Names  uniformly  printed  will  be  posted  over  pegs,  alcoves,  clothes-press,  and* 
orderly  board. 

Each  cadet  is  required  to  keep  in  order  his  own  wash-basin. 

**  Do  the  Professors  find  mach  difficulty  in  maintaining  order- 
at  leotnres  ?  '' 

**  Scarcely  any,  because  the  quiet  and  well-disposed  will  not 
tolerate  anything  likely  to  interfere  with  their  work,  and  endanger 
their  chances  of  passing  the  examinations." 

In  passing  through  varioas  lectare-rooms  with  my  guide,  I  bad 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  Nothing  could 
have  exceeded  the  extreme  order,  neatness,  and  good  behaviour  of' 
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the  cadets  assembled  here;  the  same  cheerful  cleanliness  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Academy  prevailed  here ;  not  a  spot,  and  not  a 
scratchy  was  to  be  found  on  the  desks.  What  a  contrast  to  most 
of  oar  English  schools ! 

5.  Recreation.  What  are  your  favourite  sports  ?  Do  you  play 
football,  tennis,  cricket,  or  row  ?  *' 

**  No  I  we  don't  go  in  for  those  sort  of  things  ;  occasionally  we- 
go  on  the  river,  but  as  often  as  not  we  have  a  man  to  row  us*  Tou 
see,  we  are  generally  much  too  tired  to  care  for  such  exercises ;  we- 
prefer  to  rest  on  the  lawn  and  smoke  !  " 

I  could  understand  their  being  tired  after  eight  or  ten  hours^ 
work.  But  it  would  probably  require  double  that  number  of  hours, 
of  work  to  make  an  English  schoolboy  forego  a  game  of  cricket  or 
football* 

In  passing  through  the  grounds  we  came  close  upon  an  hotel,, 
and  I  invited  my  guide  to  a  glass  of  wine,  which  was  declined  with 
thanks.  But  the  reftisal  was  accompanied  by  this  explanations. 
**  It  is  against  the  rules  to  frequent  the  hotel,  and  we  are  on  our 
honour  not  to  do  it." 

'^  Not  even  in  company  of  visitors  and  strangers  like  myself  7  " 

*^  I  am  afraid  even  that  would  not  absolve  us  from  our  pledge*. 
I  should  like  it  above  all  things ;  but  must  nevertheless  ask  you 
to  excuse  me.*' 

**  Not  for  the  world  would  I  induce  you  to  break  your  pledged 
word  or  violate  the  regulations  of  the  Academy*  I  hope  I  may- 
some  day  have  an  opportunity  of  repaying  your  present  courtesy." 

Truth  and  Honour  are  not  the  possessions  of  privileged  nations* 
.or  individuals.     They  are  common  property,  conspicuous  alike  by 
absence  and  presence  in  palaces  and  huts. 

I  expressed  my  surprise  that  in  a  country  so  rich,  offering  so- 
many  promising  fields  of  enterprise  to  an  intelligent  and  energetio- 
youth,  candidates  were  to  be  found  willing  to  undergo  so  severe  a 
training  for  an  army  in  which  promotion  must  at  best  be  but  slow^ 
.  and  the  prospects  of  distinction  remote.  I  was  informed  that  there 
,was  always  a  plethora  of  candidates  for  vacancies,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  latter  being  constantly  created  through  various 
causes*  Some  pass  out,  some  have  to  resign  in  consequence  of 
failure  at  the  examinations,  or  the  maximum  number  of  black 
marks  having  been  reached*  A  considerable  number  becomo 
medically  disqualified,  their  physique  being  unable  to  bear  the 
incessant  mental  strain;  and  some  commit  suicide!  It  is  Darwin's^ 
theory  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest "  at  work* 
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By  ViEUX  Loup. 


<3oLONEL  Netherby  was  a  tall,  good-looking  maD,  about  fifty  yean 
-of  age.  He  had  seen  many  men  and  cities ;  and  his  military  titte 
was  not  really  derived  from  the  authority  of  the  War  Office.  He 
had  met  with  more  buffets  than  smiles  from  Fortune ;  but  in  late 
years  he  had  stumbled  on  a  little  luck  at  the  Gape,  and  with  much 
care  had  put  together  a  small  capital,  which  seemed  sufficient  to 
ikeep  him  comfortably  in  London,  according  to  his  moderate  esti- 
mate of  his  wants.  To  London  accordingly  he  came  ;  and  haying 
taken  rooms  handy  to  his  Club,  he  was  at  last  a  fairly-contented 
anan. 

One  afternoon  in  May  188 — ,  as  the  Colonel  was  walking  along 
Pall  Mall,  he  was  accosted  by  a  rather  stout  and  well-dressed  man, 
who  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  him  that  he  was  his  old 
friend  and  school-fellow  Jones.  The  prosperous  and  confident 
manner  of  Jones  soon  had  its  infiuence  on  the  Colonel ;  and,  af^ 
a  brief  talk  of  old  times,  they  adjourned  to  Jones'  Club,  where 
a  friendly  cigar  opened  the  way  for  more  confidential  communication. 

**  It  is  very  lucky  I  met  you,"  said  Jones;  ^'if  you  are  inclined  to 
take  a  little  venture  with  me,  and  run  the  chance  of,  perhaps, 
doubling  your  fortune.  I  daresay  you  are  not  very  familiar  with 
City  business ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  I  am  the  Secretary  of  the  Ghreat 
.Pipe  Clay  Company,  Limited.  You  may  have  seen  our  Prospectus 
which  came  out  last  year.  One  of  our  directors  has  just  died;  and 
I  am  now  on  my  way  to  our  Chairman,  Lord  Augustus  Bellingham, 
to  settle  who  the  new  director  is  to  be.  There  are  several  eager 
•candidates  for  the  vacancy.  But,  my  dear  old  fellow,  the  sight  of 
you,  after  so  many  years,  induces  me  to  forget  newer  friends,  and  to 
offer  you  the  chance  of  getting  the  appointment.  The  matter 
stands  thus.  If  you  can  take  fifty  of  our  ten-pound  shares,  and 
pay  down  ten  shillings  a  share,  I  can  give  you  the  chance  of  a 
-directorship,  which  will  be  almost  sure  to  give  you  about  £S0O  a 
year.    If  you  are  inclined  to  join  us,  the  best  plan  will  be  for  you 
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to  allow  me  to  mention  yoar  name  to  the  Chainnan,  and  that  will 
keep  the  matter  open,  whilst  it  need  not  commit  you  to  anything,  if 
yoa  wish  to  withdraw." 

Poor  Colonel  Netherhy,  whose  modest  fortune  scarcely  amounted 
to  j£400  a  year,  had  his  breath  almost  taken  away  by  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  offer  of  an  appointment  that  would  nearly  double 
his  income,  at  the  small  outlay  of  what  he  understood  to  be  only 
£25.  He  felt  strongly  inclined  to  embrace  his  benevolent  friend 
and  adviser.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  amidst  the  Golonel'a 
protestations  of  his  great  gratitude,  and  his  thorough  confidence  in 
the  Company,  Jones  called  a  cab,  and  went  on  his  way  to  submit  to* 
the  Chairman  the  name  of  Colonel  Netherby  as  a  candidate  for  the 
vacant  directorship.  The  Colonel  returned  to  his  house  radiant 
with  happiness,  and  full  of  the  highest  aspirations. 

The  Great  Pipe  Clay  Company  had  been  formally  introduced  to> 
the  British  public  with  the  usual  flourish  of  trumpets.  The  Pro- 
spectus had  been  published  in  every  London  and  county  paper- 
The  objects  of  the  Company  were  set  forth  with  the  usual  apparent 
candour.  The  proprietors  of  a  going  concern,  producing  handsome 
profits,  desired  to  increase  their  capital  by  forming  a  limited 
liability  company,  in  which  they  would  continue  to  take  an  active 
interest.  The  machinery  hitherto  in  use  had  turned  out  annually 
80  many  millions  of  tobacco  pipes;  and  if  the  machinery  were 
doubled  or  trebled,  the  number  of  tobacco  pipes,  and  the  profits  of 
the  concern,  would  increase  in  proportion.  The  proprietors  of  the 
works,  as  vendors,  would  guarantee  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  on 
the  new  capital,  during  the  first  twelve  months ;  and  would  accept 
payment  for  the  value  of  the  plant,  machinery,  &c.,  half  in  cash^ 
and  half  in  the  shares  of  the  Company.  It  was  added,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  shares  had  been  already  taken  up  by  the  personal 
friends  of  the  promoters,  so  that  the  outside  public  should  lose  no 
time  in  applying  for  shares. 

When  Colonel  Netherby  read  over  this  prospectus  in  the  quiet  of 
his  ovm  rooms,  his  mind  became  eager  to  become  a  shareholder 
and  director.  As  he  looked  at  the  names  of  the  Chairman  and  the 
Directors,  his  heart  swelled  with  cupidity  and  delight.  The  Chair* 
man  was  a  nobleman.  One  of  the  directors  was  his  old  friend, 
Major-General  Splenby,  whom  he  had  known  when  he  entered  the 
army  as  a  comet.  Another  director  was  an  Admiral,  whom  he 
remembered  as  a  Captain  in  an  expedition  up  one  of  the  rivers  of 
South  America.  How  happy  he  thought  himself  to  have  been 
introduced,  almost  by  chance,  to  such  a  company.  How  he  longed, 
during  his  lonely  dinner  at  his  Club,  to  be  able  to  take  some  other 
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member  into  his  oonfidenoe,  and  to  tell  him  of  his  good  fortune. 
Bat  then  it  might  hardly  be  prudent  to  trust  to  a  mere  stranger, 
who  might  intrigue  and  out  him  out  of  the  direction.  So  he  retired 
to  bed,  to  dream  of  the  accession  of  wealth  awaiting  him,  and 
building  castles  for  its  disposal. 

In  the  morning  he  found  on  his  table  an  envelope,  bearing  the 
seal  of  the  Pipe  Olay  Company.  He  eagerly  tore  it  open,  and  his 
face  fell  when  he  read  the  following  lines  from  Mr.  Jones : — 

^'My  dear  Golonbl, 

**  Deuced  sorry,  but  I  was  too  late  to  catch  Bellingham ; 
and  his  Private  Secretary  told  me  that  another  candidate  had  been 
at  the  house,  and  has  probably  got  the  directorship.  If  you  can 
fipare  time,  will  yon  come  to  my  office  a  little  before  eleven,  at 
No.  16,  Bankers'  Buildings,  Mansion  House;  and  I  may  be  able  to 
see  Bellingham  before  our  Committee  meets  at  noon. 

**  Ever  yours, 

''J.  Jones.'* 

The  Colonel  impatiently  watched  the  clock  as  the  hands  moved 
too  leisurely  onwards;  and  at  last  he  threw  himself  into  a  hansom 
cab,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  go  to  Bankers'  Buildings.  He  was 
Boon  landed  at  the  desired  haven;  where,  amongst  many  other 
names  of  professional  men,  he  found  that  of  Messrs.  Jones  &  Co. 

When  the  Colonel  was  ushered  into  Mr.  Jones'  presence,  he 
found  that  gentleman  apparently  immersed  in  business. 

"  So  glad  to  see  you,  old  boy,"  said  Mr.  Jones ;  '*  but  I  have 
only  a  minute  to  spare  to  you.  I  must  see  Bellingham  before  the 
meeting  begins.  If  I  were  able  to  tell  him  that  you  had  got  the 
necessary  qualification  in  shares  to  become  a  director,  he  might, 
perhaps,  be  induced  to  stretch  a  point  in  your  favour.  I  have 
spoken  to  my  partner,  and  he  says  that  he  does  not  know  where  to 
lay  his  hands  on  any  shares^  unless  we  let  you  have  some  of  our 
own,  which,  as  poor  men,  we  can  hardly  afford  to  give  up;  or 
unless  I  can  get  the  Chairman  to  let  you  have  a  few  out  of  the 
large  quantity  which  he  has  taken.  But  then  you  must  know  that 
all  the  Chairman's  shares  are  fully  paid  up,  and  he  will  expect  to  be 
paid  cash  down  if  he  parts  with  any.'' 

**  Then,"  says  the  Colonel,  moodily,  "  I  fear  that  I  must  give  it 
np.  I  could  not  draw  a  cheque  for  £500,  without  selling  some  of 
my  securities ;  and  that,  of  course,  will  take  some  time." 

^*  What  securities  have  you  available  ?  "  says  Jones,  in  a  careless 
sort  of  manner. 

The  Colonel  humbly  enumerates  his  securities,  to  the  amount  of 
several  thousand  pounds,  to  which  Jones  listens  greedily. 
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"  Why,  of  course,"  says  Jones,  **  your  bankers  would  not 
liesitate  to  advance  you  the  full  value  of  your  securities  if  you  had 
ttime  to  apply  to  them — ^but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  time.  I  will, 
•however,  do  this  if  you  like ;  I  will  give  you  a  cheque  on  my  own 
i)anker8  for  £500  if  you  will  give  me  your  note  of  hand  for  the 
4unount." 

The  Colonel  breathed  again  more  freely.  He  had  been  in  agony 
•at  the  thought  of  not  getting  his  directorship,  and  he  promptly 
^iccepted  Jones'  proposal.  Jones  was  too  experienced  an  angler 
to  land  his  fish  too  hurriedly.  It  was  only  just  as  the  clock  was 
■striking  twelve  that  Jones  presented  the  Colonel  with  a  formal 
(receipt  from  Lord  Bellingham  for  the  value  of  fifty  shares  fully 
paid,  and  informed  him  that  his  presence  would  be  desired  in  the 
l>oard-room. 

The  board-rooms  of  companies  are  generally  much  alike.  The 
•Chairman  was  a  slight  and  good-looking  man,  wearing  an  eye-glass. 
The  directors  present  were  unknown  to  the  Colonel.  He  failed  to 
identify  either  the  Major-General  or  the  Admiral,  the  friends  of  his 
-^sarlier  days.  The  Chairman  presently  addressed  the  directors, 
Celling  them  that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  board,  and  that  he, 
-therefore,  took  the  liberty  to  introduce  to  them  his  friend.  Colonel 
JN^etherby,  whose  high  character  and  world-wide  experience  appeared 
4;o  make  him  an  eligible  candidate.  He  had  only  to  add  that  Colonel 
Netherhy  had  duly  qualified  himself  as  a  share-holder  to  become 
A  director*  As  no  other  candidate  was  proposed,  Colonel  Netherhy 
was  informed  that  he  was  unanimously  elected,  and  a  cheque  for 
£fty  pounds  having  been  handed  to  him,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  Colonel  withdrew  with  his  friend  Jones,  and  the  pair  went 
-oS  to  the  subterranean  regions  of  a  neighbouring  chop-house  for 
iunch.  The  Colonel  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight.  Here 
was  the  real  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  in  which  fifty  pounds  were  to 
be  picked  up  in  a  morning  without  any  personal  exertion  or  ex- 
j)osure,  such  as  he  had  undergone  sometimes  at  the  Cape.  After 
Junch,  Jones  advised  him  to  go  at  once  to  his  bankers,  before 
business  hours  were  over,  to  prepare  them  to  provide  for  the  note 
•of  hand  for  £600  which  he  had  given.  Unfortunately  the  Colonel's 
«evil  genius  here  interposed.  He  had  made  an  engagement  to  go 
down  to  Chatham  by  the  two-o'clock  train,  and,  if  it  was  all  the 
^ame  to  Jones,  he  would  write  a  letter  to  his  bankers  authorising 
4;hem  to  deal  with  Jones  in  the  sale  of  his  securities,  without  giving 
them  any  information  as  to  the  new  investment  that  he  was  making. 
To  this  arrangement  Jones  raised  no  objection,  and  the  Colonel 
departed* 
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A  few  days  afterwards  the  Colonel  received  notice  to  attend  the* 
weekly  meeting  of  the  board  of  the  Pipe  Clay  Company — and  the 
envelope  contained  a  private  note  from  Jones  inviting  him  to  come 
to  the  office  about  half  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed  for  the- 
meeting.  The  Colonel  was  prompt  to  appear  at  the  appointed 
time*  He  found  Jones  ready  to  submit  to  him  a  carefully  drawi» 
ont  account  of  their  pecuniary  transactions.  The  bankers  had 
carried  out  his  instructions,  but  as  the  securities  which  they  had 
been  obliged  to  sell  exceeded  £600,  there  was  a  large  cash  balance 
at  his  credit,  and  they  solicited  his  instructions  regarding  it. 

**  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  take  a  few  more  of  our  Pipe  Clay^ 
shares/'  suggested  Jones ;  but  he  promptly  went  on  to  say  that  it 
might  not  be  prudent  to  put  all  his  eggs  into  one  basket,  and,  if  the 
Colonel  liked,  he  could  put  him  in  the  way  of  another  really  good 
thing.  **  The  fact  is,"  says  Jones,  "  that  a  syndicate  to  which  I 
belong  is  just  going  to  bring  out  a  new  company,  and  though  it  is 
but  a  little  thing,  which  we  want  to  keep  to  ourselves,  it  might  be 
arranged  that  yon  should  be  chairman  of  the  company,  and  that 
would  probably  give  you  another  £300  a  year.  We  have  got  a  nice 
little  bit  of  land  down  the  river,  with  a  flour-mill  and  plant  in 
excellent  order.  The  late  owner  having  let  his  affairs  get  into  a 
muddle^  made  things  worse  by  shooting  himself.  His  widow  and 
her  relatives  took  a  dislike  to  the  place,  and  would  do  nothing  more- 
with  it.  Our  solicitors  luckily  heard  of  it,  and,  by  paying  cash 
down,  we  got  it  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  so  that  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  bring  out  a  small  company  to  work  it  at  a  large  profit." 

But  whilst  the  Colonels  ears  were  thus  agreeably  tickled  witb 
the  prospects  of  further  wealth,  a  messenger  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  Chairmain  of  the  Pipe  Clay  Company,  and  Mr.  Jones^ 
prompdy  escorted  the  Colonel  to  the  board-room,  where,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  ordinary  proceedings,  he  pocketed  a  fee  of  two- 
guineas  as  a  director. 

Mindful  of  Jones'  hospitality  in  the  previous  week,  the  Colonet 
next  prevailed  on  Jones  to  have  lunch  at  his  expense.  The  Colonel 
was  thinking  all  the  time  how  he  could  renew  the  conversation  re* 
garding  the  syndicate  and  the  new  company,  of  which  it  had  been 
suggested  that  he  might  be  the  chairman,  with  an  addition  of  £800 
a  year  to  his  income.  If  money  was  to  be  made  so  quickly  and  bo- 
easily,  just  by  coming  down  to  the  city  and  accepting  the  liberal 
oflPers  proposed  to  him,  the  Colonel  fancied  that  there  could  be  no- 
limits  to  the  fortune  that  he  might  make.  At  length  they  agreed 
to  return  to  Jones'  office  and  prepare  the  draft  prospectus  of  the 
new  company.     It  was  to  be  a  little  family  affair,  only*  £20,000* 
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•apital  in  thares  of  £1  each.  If  the  Colonel  would  take  1,000 
shares,  there  would  be  only  a  preliminary  payment  of  five  shillings 
a  share ;  whilst  Jones  and  his  partner  would  each  take  500  shares^ 
and  the  other  directors  would  qualify  themselves  to  the  sam^ 
amount,  so  that  the  public  would  gladly  snap  at  the  remainder  of 
the  shares.  Jones  then  proceeded  to  fill  up  what  be  told  the 
Colonel  was  the  Parliamentary  form  of  the  prospectus  of  a  limited 
liability  company ;  and  having  speedily  satisfied  himself  that  the 
Colonel  was  not  able  to  follow  him  through  all  the  technical  jargon^ 
he  rapidly  read  the  document  over,  and  asked  the  Colonel  to 
initial  it  in  token  of  his  approval*  The  Colonel  having  approved 
and  signed  the  document,  the  two  friends  parted.  The  Colonel 
went  on  his  way  rejoicing  in  heart.  How  could  he  sufficiently 
thank  his  good  luck  and  his  good  friend  Jones  ?  Here  was  he  with 
his  n^odest  income  of  £400  a  year,  derived  from  his  hard-eamed 
savings,  suddenly  more  than  doubled.  The  Colonel  calculated 
that  his  income  would  be  henceforth  not  less  than  £1,000  a  year,, 
an  amount  which  had  often  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  summum 
honum  of  human  happiness.  He  would  take  a  better  set  of  rooms** 
He  would  have  a  horse  to  ride  in  the  park ;  or  should  he  venture 
to  think  of  the  alleged  comforts  of  married  life  ?  There  was  hi» 
former  friend,  Mrs.  Blazer,  now  a  fair  and  comely  widow,  with  a 
nice  little  income  of  her  own,  which^  combined  with  his  £1,000 
a  year,  would  amply  provide  for  their  joint  wants.  What  a  for- 
tunate fellow  he  thought  himself!  All  the  world,  at  least  so  much 
as  he  wanted  of  it,  seemed  to  be  at  his  feet. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  news  that  Colonel  Netherby  Was 
doing  business  for  himself  in  the  City  soon  brought  around  him 
some  of  his  old  friends.  Several  of  them  were  anxious  to  share 
in  his  present  good  fortune.  But  there  were  others  who  wished  to 
warn  him  of  the  danger  which  he  was  incurring  in  his  speculations^ 
and  amongst  the  most  emphatic  of  these  counsellers  was  his  old 
friend  Captain  Blunt,  for  whose  sagacity  the  Colonel  had  formerly 
felt  the  greatest  respect.  It  had  been  Captain  Blunt's  own  mis* 
fortune  to  try  one  of  the  short  paths  to  making  money  swiftly  by 
speculating  in  a  company  in  the  City,  and  he  had  beaten  a  hasty 
retreat,  with  his  fingers  considerably  burnt. 

''  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Colonel,"  quoth  Captain  Blunt,  *'  that 
you  are  trusting  to  those  scoundrels,  Jones  &  Co.,  as  your  agenta 
and  advisers.  Why,  if  there  are  two  men  who  particularly  deserve 
to  be  hung  or  transported,  they  are  Jones  and  his  partner,  old 
Boberts.  They  are  the  people  who  helped  to  plunder  my  cousin 
Jack  of  some  ten  thousand  pounds.     I  know  that  they  were  th» 
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villaioB  who  worked  the  ruin  of  the  little  company  in  which  yoii 
may  have  heard  that  I  was  concerned.  But  I  will  unearth  these 
scoundrels,  Colonel,  and  let  you  see  how  they  are  dealing  with 
yon." 

*^  I  must  beg  you  tx>  be  cautious,  my  dear  Blunt,"  rejoined  the 
Colonel.  "  For  goodness  sake,  do  not  say  or  do  anything  to  the 
prejudice  of  Jones  &  Co.  At  present  I  have  no  reason  to  dis- 
trust them;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  under  great  obligations  to 
them." 

"  If  that  is  your  line,  Colonel/'  replied  Captain  Blunt, ''  mum 's 
the  word  with  me.  Sorry  I  spoke  my  mind  so  freely,  and  I  oan 
assure  you  that  my  only  wish  was  to  put  you  on  your  guard.*' 

'*I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you,"  rejoined  the  Colonel,  ''and  am 
certain,  my  dear  Blunt,  that  you  spoke  with  the  best  intentions. 
But  please  leave  Mr.  Jones  to  me.  I  will  sound  him  quietly,  and 
feel  sure  that  if  there  is  anything  dangerous  he  will  be  the  first  to 
extricate  me  from  the  peril." 

The  Colonel  had  now  became  a  regular  visitor  to  the  City. 
There  was  a  weekly  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Pipe  Clay 
Company,  and  there  was  also  a  weekly  meeting  of  the  Flour  Mill 
Company,  of  which  he  was  Chairman.  The  board-room  of  the 
latter  Company  was  in  a  part  of  Jones  &  Co.'s  ofGlce ;  and  when- 
ever the  Colonel  went  into  the  City,  he  invariably  had  an  inter- 
view with  Jones.  He  found  out  that  Jones  had  many  irons  in  the 
fire,  and,  according  to  Jones'  own  showing,  most  of  the  invest- 
ments were  profitable  and  successful.  The  Colonel  was  taught 
to  believe  that  10  per  cent,  was  the  lowest  interest  which  he  shoald 
get  on  his  investments.  By  a  little  ostensible  buying  and  selling 
of  some  lucky  stocks,  Jones  showed  him  such  wondrous  profits, 
flo  rapidly  made,  that,  under  his  mentor's  guidance,  the  Colonel 
gradually  sold  out  all  his  old  securities  and  re-invested  the  money 
in  the  attractive  Companies  and  speculations  which  offered  the 
largest  dividends.  His  capital  seemed  to  double  and  treble  itself 
4dmost  without  effort. 

One  day,  on  entering  the  Pipe  Clay  board-room,  Mr.  Jones 
found  a  note  from  the  Chairman  expressing  his  regret  that  he 
was  unable  to  attend  the  weekly  meeting ;  and  at  the  instance  of 
the  other  directors  present,  the  Colonel  was  voted  temporarily  to 
the  Chair.  The  Colonel  was  rather  pleased  with  himself  when, 
in  his  capacity  of  Chairman,  he  read  out  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
•oeedings  of  the  previous  meeting,  and  smilingly  asked  the  assent 
of  his  colleagues  to  their  correctness.  The  Colonel  himself  bad 
Hot  been  quite  clear  as  to  one  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
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previous  meeting  about  paying  off  an  old  mortgage,  but  he  thought 
that  he  now  fully  understood  it.  He  was  accordingly  quite  pre- 
pared to  affix  his  signature  to  a  large  parchment  deed,  by  which 
he  and  some  of  his  co-directors  acknowledged  the  liability  of  the 
oompany  for  a  loan  of  five  thousand  pounds  at  5  per  cent«  firom 
the  Clairvoyant  Assurance  Company,  the  money  being  required, 
as  Jones  explained,  to  pay  off  an  existing  mortgage  of  that  amount 
at  10  per  cent.  The  Colonel  thought  himself  exceedingly  smart 
«nd  wide-awake  when,  on  signing  this  deed,  he  said  to  the  Secre- 
tary: 

''I  suppose  we  are  to  understand,  Jones,  that  there  is  no  personal 
responsibility  attaching  to  the  Directors  who  sign  this  bond  ?  " 
«nd  he  looked  round  at  his  brother  directors  with  a  knowing  and 
confident  smile. 

"  Oh !  as  to  personal  security,"  replied  Jones,  "  I  should  be 
happy  to  sign  the  bond  myself,  if  it  were  permissible  for  me  to  do 
-so.  It  is  true  that  the  Assurance  Company  insisted  on  having 
the  bond  drawn  in  the  particular  form  which  appears  to  make 
the  directors  personally  liable ;  but  you  will  see,  if  you  will  care- 
fully read  the  deed,  that  the  whole  stock  and  block  of  the  Com- 
pany stand  between  you  and  any  personal  liability,  and  yon  may 
feel  yourself  as  safe  as  if  you  had  the  Bank  of  England  behind 
you. 

The  deed  having  been  duly  signed,  and  the  other  business  disposed 
of,  the  meeting  broke  up  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
The  Colonel,  beaming  with  happiness,  invited  all  the  directors 
«nd  the  Secretary  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Star  and  Garter  on  the 
following  Saturday.  Something  which  Jones  had  let  fall  about 
the  possibility  of  Lord  Augustus  Bellingham  being  compelled  by 
political  arrangements  to  give  up  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
pany, had  inspired  the  Colonel  with  an  ambition  to  become  his 
successor,  especially  as  he  found  the  duties  of  Chairmanship  to  be 
80  apparently  easy  of  performance. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  when  this  money-making  fever 
bad  got  possession  of  the  Colonel,  he  became  a  much  altered  man. 
fie  believed  that  he  would  in  a  few  years  become  quite  a  millionaire ; 
and  in  the  excitement  of  this  new  kind  of  life,  he  indulged  him- 
self in  a  style  of  sumptuous  living  to  which  he  had  for  many  years 
been  unaccustomed.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  August  Uiat  he 
awoke  one  night  with  a  terrible  pain  in  his  foot.  He  had  dined  and 
fiupped  only  too  well ;  and  he  had  fallen  asleep,  almost  without 
undressing,  as  soon  as  he  had  thrown  himself  on  his  bed  on  this 
hot  summer  night.     He  tried  to  remove  his  sock ;  but  the  agony 
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was  almost  uneDdurable.  As  soon  as  he  heard  people  moTing  m 
the  hoase  he  summoned  the  servant,  whom  he  promptly  despatohed 
for  the  doctor.  When  at  last  the  doctor  came,  and  looked  at  his 
foot^  the  Colonel  was  quite  horror-stricken  when  the  Doctor  told 
him  that  it  was  a  touch  of  gout.  It  might  be  only  gout,  as  the 
Doctor  said ;  but  the  Colonel  was  completely  unmanned  by  it  It 
was  several  days  before  he  began  to  feel  any  relief.  The  prudent 
Jones  came  to  look  after  him,  as  he  did  not  appear  at  the  office  ; 
and  finally  it  was  resolved  by  Jones  and  the  Doctor  that  it  was 
expedient  that  the  Colonel  should  be  sent  off  to  Brighton  to  give 
his  constitution  a  chance  of  rallying  from  the  shock  which  it  had 
received.  The  Colonel  was  therefore  despatched  to  Brighton  under 
the  care  of  an  experienced  valet,  and  established  comfortably  in 
his  apartments  at  the  Bedford  Hotel. 

Although  the  change  of  air  soon  revived  the  Colonel's  spirits, 
a  slight  imprudence  brought  on  a  fresh  attack  of  the  gout,  and  the^ 
weeks  began  to  run  by  quickly  before  he  could  do  much  more  than 
take  his  daily  airing  in  his  bath-chair.  He  got  no  news  from  the 
City ;  and,  in  answer  to  a  letter  to  Jones,  he  was  informed  by  a  clerk 
that  that  gentleman  had  gone  to  Switzerland  for  a  holiday.  One^ 
morning,  as  the  Colonel  was  examining  his  newspaper,  his  eye  was^ 
caught  by  something  in  the  law  reports,  and  he  found  that  an 
application  had  been  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  wind  up 
the  great  Pipe  Clay  Company,  and  that  a  receiver  had  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  property.  He  could  hardly  believe 
his  eyes.  No  explanations  were  given  why  the  Company  should 
be  wound  up ;  and  on  the  other  hand  no  opposition  was  offered  to* 
the  arrangement.  But  the  Colonel  determined  that  it  was  neoes* 
sary  that  he  should  at  once  go  to  London,  gout  or  no  gout.  At 
any  rate  he  must  get  some  more  money,  as  he  had  not  funds  in  his 
pocket  sufficient  to  pay  his  hotel  bill.  The  train  quickly  carried 
him  up  to  London  Bridge,  whence  he  took  a  cab  to  Jones's  office ; 
to  his  dismay  he  learnt  from  the  clerk  that  Mr.  Jones  was  not 
expected  back  from  the  Continent  for  some  days,  and  that  hia 
partner,  Mr.  Roberts,  had  been  prevented  by  indisposition,  from 
coming  to  the  office  that  morning.  None  of  the  clerks  had  any 
authority  to  draw  cheques  in  the  absence  of  the  partners;  and 
none  of  them  were  able  or  willing  to  give  any  information  about 
the  Pipe  Clay  Company;  but  he  was  referred  to  the  Beceiver's 
office,  which  was  in  an  adjoining  street.  The  Colonel  then  went 
off  to  his  bankers',  or  rather  to  the  nearest  branch  gf  the  bank  to- 
which  he  had  transferred  his  account  on  Mr.  Jones's  advice,  when 
he  began  his  speculations  in  the  City.     He  was  shocked  to  leara 
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that  bis  account  was  already  OTcrdrawn ;  and  that  certain  paymenta 
irhioh  he  had  expected  that  Jones  would  have  made  on  his  behalf 
liad  not  reached  the  bank.  In  despair  be  went  off  to  the  office  of 
the  Beceiver  of  the  Pipe  Clay  Company,  and  was  requested  to  wait 
till  that  gentlemen  came  in.  After  a  weary  hour  of  waiting,  the 
Receiver  appeared^  and  the  Colonel  was  glad  to  recognise  in  him  a 
man  whom  he.  bad  met  when  dining  with  Jones.  But  the  sight  of 
the  Colonel  did  not  seem  to  give  equal  satisfaction  to  the  Receiver. 
He  said  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Jones's  plans,  or  when  be 
yrsB  expected  to  return.  He  thought  that  it  was  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  he,  as  Receiver^  could  enlighten  a  director  of  tbe 
Pipe  Clay  Company  as  to  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  winding 
tip  of  that  Company.  The  Colonel  felt  very  ill.  He  summoned  a 
•cab  to  drive  him  to  his  apartments  in  Jermyn  Street,  and  bis 
landlady  on  seeing  him  was  quite  shocked  at  his  haggard  appear- 
-ance.  It  was  useless  for  him  to  return  to  Brighton  until  he  had 
seen  Jones  or  bad  obtained  eome  money.  So  be  telegraphed  to  tbe 
hotel  manager  that  be  could  not  return  till  the  next  day.  He 
threw  himself  on  a  couch  and  tried  to  obtain  a  temporary  refuge 
from  his  troubles  in  sleep. 

After  be  bad  dozed  restlessly  for  some  time,  a  rap  at  tbe  door 
aroused  him,  and  the  landlady's  daughter  entered  with  a  letter. 
On  opening  the  ill-omened  looking  blue  envelope,  be  found,  to  bis 
borror,  that  it  was  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Pluck  &  Co.,  Solicitors  to 
the  Clairvoyant  Assurance  Company,  informing  him  that  be  was 
l>ersonally  liable  for  tbe  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  under  the 
(bond  that  he  had  signed  for  that  amount,  and  intimating  that 
''Unless  he  took  measures  to  satisfy  tbe  Company's  demand,  a  suit 
would  be  brought  against  him.  "  The  scoundrels !  "  exclaimed  the 
Colonel  in  his  wrath,  *'  1  will  never  pay  them  five  thousand  pence  ! 
Why,  that  scoundrel  Jones  assured  us  all  that  there  would  be  no 
/personal  liability  about  tbe  bond ;  and  if  be  has  deceived  me  in 
'this  matter,  what  may  be  not  have  done  in  other  transactions  !  " 
This  distrust  of  Jones  reminded  the  Colonel  of  the  warning  which 
jfae  bad  received  from  Captain  Blunt,  and  be  quickly  made  up  bis 
mind  to  go  and  see  tbe  Captain  and  take  counsel  with  him. 

Captain  Blunt  was  at  home  when  tbe  Colonel  arrived.  He  was 
rather  alarmed  at  tbe  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Colonel's 
appearance ;  but  having  a  shrewd  notion  of  tbe  real  cause  of  it,  be 
began  by  inquiring  after  tbe  gout.  *'  Gout !  my  dear  Blunt,*'  replied 
Mhe  Colonel,  "  the  gout  is  nothing  !  but  you  see  before  you  a  ruined 
man,  and  I  fear  that  you  were  only  too  right  when  you  warned  me 
•te  be  careful  about  trusting  too  much  in  Jones  &  Co.     I  begin  to 
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think  that  they  are  scheming  ecoundrels^  and  hare  robbed  me  of  all 
my  money/'  The  Colonel  then  proceeded  to  confide  all  his  troubles 
to  Captain  Blunt,  so  far  indeed  as  he  yet  knew  them  himself.  He 
specially  deplored  his  inability  to  pay  his  hotel  bill  at  Brighton. 
Captain  Blunt  listened  patiently  to  his  talk,  and  at  once  gaTe- 
him  a  cheque  to  pay  the  bill  at  the  Bedford.  As  to  the  rest  of 
the  business,  Captain  Blunt  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  do  anything  that  evening,  and  he  asked  the  Colonel  to  stay  and 
dine  quietly  in  his  rooms.  To-morrow  they  would  go  together  t» 
the  solicitors,  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Co.,  who  had  managed  the  Captain's- 
own  business. 

The  next  morning,  soon  after  eleven  o'clock,  the  Colonel  and 
Captain  Blunt  found  themselves  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Sharp  & 
Co.,  in  Austin  Friars.  Mr.  Sharp  promptly  requested  the  Colonel 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  his  affairs,  so  as  to  enable  him  to- 
advise  what  should  be  done.  The  Colonel  narrated  the  whole 
story  of  his  connection  with  the  Pipe  Clay  Company,  and  with  th& 
Flour  Mill  Company,  and  all  his  other  speculative  investments* 
'*  Well,  Sir,"  observed  Mr.  Sharp,  *'  you  are  in  a  great  mess,  but^ 
if  you  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  my  hands,  I  will  see  Mr.  Jonea 
as  soon  as  he  returns  from  his  continental  trip,  and  will  write  to- 
Messrs.  Pluck  &  Co.,  to  ascertain  what  steps  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany propose  to  take.''  As  Captain  Blunt  strongly  urged  the- 
Colonel  to  trust  to  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Co.,  he  determined  to  act  on 
this  advice;  and  though  somewhat  dismayed  at  the  view  whichi 
Mr.  Sharp  took  of  his  position,  he  went  off  with  Captain  Blunt 
with  a  comparatively  lightened  heart. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  try  and  explain  to  the  reader  by  what 
process  Mr.  Sharp  managed  to  deal  with  Mr.  Jones,  when  the  latter 
made  his  re-appearance  from  the  continent.  Mr.  Sharp  knew  his 
man,  having  had  previous  experience  of  the  wily  and  tortuous 
dealings  of  Mr.  Jones  in  similar  transactions.  It  was  a  great 
shock  to  Mr.  Jones,  when  he  found  that  the  Colonel  had  become  a 
client  of  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Jones  had  looked  on  the  Colonel  as  a 
simple  pigeon^  who  apparently  had  no  friends  or  legal  advisers  in. 
London ;  and  it  had  been  his  own  private  inteution,  whenever  tho 
Colonel  began  to  be  troublesome  about  his  affairs,  to  recommend, 
him  to  employ  a  firm  of  attorneys  who  enjoyed  Mr.  Jones's  own. 
confidence,  and  would  play  into  his  hands  in  their  management  of 
the  Colonel's  business.  It  was  therefore  with  something  like  th& 
feelings  with  which  a  rabbit  sees  the  appearance  of  a  ferret  in  his 
burrow,  that  Mr.  Jones  discovered  that  Mr.  Sharp  had  come  to  him 
on  behalf  of  the  Colonel,  and  insisted  on  a  full  explanation  of  alh 
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the  transactions  between  them.  Unhappily  a  great  part  of  the 
Goloners  money  had  really  disappeared  in  different  ways ;  and  the 
stock  and  scrip  which  he  held,  in  varioas  investments,  were  not 
worth  a  fraction  of  their  nominal  yalue.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Sharp  knew  very  well  that  Mr.  Jones,  and  those  who  worked 
with  him,  would  do  anything  rather  than  appear  in  court  to  have 
yery  disagreeable  questions  put  to  them ;  and  so,  in  the  course  of 
time,  he  was  able  to  arrange  a  compromise,  which,  though  not  very 
satisfactory,  was  something  better  than  the  Colonel  could  have 
hoped  for,  When  the  Colonel  first  met  Mr.  Jones,  his  little  fortune 
in  his  bankers'  hands  amounted  to  about  £10,000  in  sound  Colonial 
securities.  During  the  period  of  his  dealings  with  Mr.  Jones,  the 
Colonel  had  believed  that  his  capital  had  been  increased  to  nearly 
£80,000.  When  Mr.  Sharp  had  fought  his  battle,  and  got  rid  of 
all  his  liabilities,  and  sold  his  other  shares  and  securities,  he  found 
himself  still  in  possession  of  £5,000,  which  was  all  that  Mr.  Sharp 
had  been  able  to  rescue  for  him  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jones. 
With  this  reduced  income  the  Colonel  was  prepared  to  adapt  his 
mode  of  living  to  a  more  humble  scale  ;  but  Captain  Blunt  induced 
him  to  invest  the  greater  part  of  his  money  in  a  life  annuity, 
which  he  was  able  to  obtain  on  favourable  terms,  so  that  his  funds 
for  his  current  expenditure  were  not  much  reduced.  And,  by  a 
fortunate  chapter  of  accidents,  the  Colonel  presently  found  himself 
occasionally  thrown  into  the  society  of  his  old  friend  Mrs.  Blazer, 
who,  being  a  comfortable  and  kindly  widow,  was  gradually  induced 
to  see  that  it  would  greatly  increase  their  mutual  happiness  if  she 
and  the  Colonel  were  married.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Colonel's  misfortunes  in  his  money  speculations,  for  which  the 
widow  had  pitied  him,  led  eventually  to  his  domestic  happiness  and 
personal  comfort. 

To  some,  the  story  of  the  Colonel  may  appear  a  mere  fable.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  only  the  story  of  a  considerable  number 
of  retired  officers,  who  have  rashly  entered  into  speculations  in 
companies  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  There  always  have  been, 
and  always  will  be,  a  certain  set  of  rascals  such  as  Messrs.  Jones 
&  Co.,  who  are  like  spiders  watching  for  flies. 
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Scant  and  meagre  in  extreme  are  the  publisbed  records  of  the  eariy 
career  of  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  onr  day — the  late  Field- 
Marshal  Lord  Straithnaim — ^better  known  to  the  majority  of 
military  readers  as  Sir  Hugh  Henry  Boss.  Save  to  those  who 
make  a  professional  study  of  military  history,  a  prevalent  idea 
exists  that  the  late  Lord  Strathnaim  belonged  more  to  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  than  to  the  Army,  and  the  reason  for  this  assumption  will 
appear  in  tracing  his  brilliant  services. 

Hugh  Henry  Bose  was  son  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  George  H. 
Rose,  G.G.H.,  who  for  many  years  represented  Ghristchurch  in 
Parliament.  He  died  in  1855,  having  been  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Courts  of  Munich  and  Berlin, 
and  a  Member  of  the  Privy  Council.  Sir  George  Bose  was  son 
of  the  Bight  Hon.  George  Bose  (Lord  Strathnaim's  grandfather), 
the  intimate  friend  of  Pitt,  in  whose  administration  he  served  twice. 
In  a  diary,  dated  Cuffnells,  17th  September  ISIT,  Mr.  Bose  wrote : 
^*  I  was  descended  paternally  from  the  family  of  Bose  of  Eilravock, 
in  the  county  of  Nairn  "  (Sir  George  Bose's  great-grandfather 
was  eleventh  Baron  of  Eilravock),  *'  and  maternally  from  the  family 
of  Bose  of  Westerclune." 

Bom  in  Berlin  in  180S,  Hugh  Henry  Bose  received  his.  military 
education  in  the  three  arms  of  the  service  in  that  city.  Ground 
and  plan  drawing  he  learned  from  the  Commandant  of  the  Cadet 
School  in  Berlin,  and  from  Prussian  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  in  garrison  at  that  place.  The  results  of  his  early  training 
soon  became  manifest.  Hugh  Bose  evinced  an  early  predilection 
for  the  profession  of  arms»  and  in  the  year  1820,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  the  98 rd  Sutherland 
Highlanders,  which  regiment,  however,  he  never  joined,  for  he 
was  transferred  to  the  19th  Princess  of  Wales's  Own  Yorkshire 
Begiment. 
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As  tbe  active  service  seen  by  the  late  Lord  Strathnaim,  prior  to 
Ins  oampaigns  in  India^  relates  to  Ireland,  Syria,  Constantinople, 
and  the  Crimea,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  trace  his  early 
career  under  the  above  heads. 

Ireland. 

When  Lientenant  Hose  entered  the  19th  Regiment,  troops  em- 
ployed in  Ireland  were  considered,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
on  "  foreign  service."  Their  duties  were  severe,  responsible,  and 
uncongenial.  Serious  collisions  frequently  took  place  between  tbe 
people  and  the  military  which,  at  times,  led  to  loss  of  life.  Still- 
hunting  was  a  common  duty  for  the  troops  to  be  called  upon  to 
perform.  This  consisted  in  escorting  and  protecting  the  excise 
o£Bcer  (locally  called  a  ganger)  in  the  seizure  of  illicit  spirits  or 
**  potheen,''  which  the  impoverished  population,  the  remnants  of 
the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  secretly  made  to  pay  the  rents  of 
their  wretched  hovels.  The  marches  entailed  hard  work.  To 
escape  detection  the  unfortunate  people  distilled  the  whisky  in 
remote  glens  and  bogs.  Night-time  was  generally  chosen  for  tbe 
raid,  to  effect  which  the  troops  were  prohibited  from  taking  lights 
with  them ;  and  in  the  bogs,  trackless  and  full  of  peat-holes,  the 
men  in  the  darkness  often  fell  into  the  latter  and  damaged  their 
•«nns  and  uniform. 

In  the  spring  of  1824,  Lieutenant  Rose  was  detached  with  a 
sergeant  and  twelve  men  of  tbe  19th  Regiment  to  seize  a  still  in 
a  cabin  in  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  party  arrived  before  daybreakp 
when  the  ganger  let  himself  down  by  the  chimney,  and,  pistol  in 
hand,  seized  the  still  atAidst  the  shrieks  and  wails  of  the  wretched 
family,  who  depended  on  the  brewing  to  pay  their  rent.  For  the 
sake  of  discipline,  Lieutenant  Rose  made  his  men  keep  their  ranks, 
bnt,  as  they  were  drenched  with  rain,  he  asked  the  woman  occupy- 
ing the  hovel  to  allow  his  party  to  dry  themselves  at  the  fire,  and 
•to  have  some  potatoes  and  milk,  which  were  paid  for.  The  request 
wa»  cheerfully  granted,  and  a  little  relief  afforded  to  the  woman 
and  her  family.  That  young  Rose's  kind  consideration  was  keenly 
appreciated  by  the  people  is  shown  by  the  following  incident : — He 
found,  on  marching  back  to  quarters,  that  he  had  left  his  whip 
behind  in  the  cabin,  and  said  he  would  gallop  back  for  it.  The 
gauger  strongly  advised  him  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  fury  of 
the  inmates;  bnt,  nothing  daunted,  he  went  alone,  and  found  the 
woman  and  her  friends  ready  for  him,  with  the  whip  and  a  welcome. 
*•*  We  would  have  followed  you,**  said  the  former,  "  with  the  whip 
to  Carriok-on-Shannon,  and  long  life  to  your  honour  and  your  men.'* 
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His  next  still-hanting  duty  took  place  at  Mohill,  where  the  ex*^ 
oiseman  searched  the  tents  on  the  fair-green.  This  he  did  so 
harshly,  searching  even  the  women's  clothes  for  the  spirit,  which 
they  carried  concealed  in  a  tin,  that  the  fair-people  set  upon  him 
with  sticks  and  stones,  and  Lieutenant  Bose,  to  save  his  life,  had 
to  charge  bayonets  and  arrest  the  most  violent  of  the  mob.  On 
returning  the  same  day  to  Oarrick-on-Shannon  with  the  coniiscatecl 
whisky,  the  visitors  to  the  fair,  all  the  worse  for  drink,  barred  his* 
road,  and,  armed  with  sticks  and  stones,  offered  violence.  Toung 
Aose  had  again  to  charge  them.  The  ganger,  the  seizures,  and 
the  still  he  sent  on  under  a  sergeant  and  four  men,  while  he  himself 
and  four  skirmishers  covered  them  with  alternate  files.  Baffled  hj 
this  movement,  the  leaders  of  the  mob  cried  out,  **  Smash  the- 
young  officer  and  we  '11  aisy  do  the  rest."  On  this  hint  a  volley 
of  stones  was  discharged  by  the  rioters,  one  knocking  down 
Lieutenant  Bose  senseless  and  smashing  the  sword  in  his  hand* 
His  men  closed  round  him  and  fired  low  into  the  rioters,  wounding 
two  slightly^  on  which  the  mob  ran  off  in  wild  confusion  leaving 
the  military  masters  of  the  situation. 

Here  another  instance  of  Irish  gratitude  occurred,  which  brings 
out  into  strong  relief  one  good  feature  of  Irish  character — warmth 
of  heart.  A  farmer's  daughter,  in  the  above  affray,  had  beeii> 
slightly  wounded  in  the  face,  and  her  father  summoned  Lieutenant 
Jtose  for  assault.  The  girl  flatly  refused  to  give  evidence^  saying 
that  the  officer  had  advised  her  and  her  companions  to  go  home^ 
out  of  harm's  way.     And  so  the  action  dropped. 

High  approval  of  Lieutenant  Boss's  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  officially  expressed  by  Lord  Combermere,  Commanding  in 
Chief  in  Ireland,  and  Major-General  Harries,  Commanding  th& 
Athlone  District.  Lieutenant  Boss's  promotion,  after  this,  was 
rapid.  He  got  his  company  in  the  regiment  and  continued  to 
aid  the  civil  power  in  Tipperary,  at  that  time  the  scene  of  organised 
Bibbon  outrages.  After  only  six  and  a  half  years'  service  Cap* 
tain  Bose  was  further  promoted  to  an  unattached  Majority.  Lord 
Hill,  then  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Horse  Guards,  at  first 
refused  to  promote  so  young  an  officer ;  but  the  approvals  of  his- 
conduct  in  aid  of  the  Civil  Power,  and  the  favourable  mention  of 
him  in  confidential  reports,  induced  him  to  alter  his  decision,  and 
young  Bose  was  gazetted  to  a  Majority  in  the  92nd  Gordoii 
Highlanders. 

This  regiment  was,  on  account  of  its  nationality,  stationed  in 
the  disturbed  districts  of  Ireland,  where  party  feeling  ran  higb 
and  monster  meetings  against  tithes  were  the  order  of  the  day«. 
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Major  Bose,  young  a&  he  was,  was  selected  to  suppress  these  dis- 
affected gatherings.  A  monster  meeting  was  announced  to  take 
place  in  the  plains  of  Gullen.  The  Irish  Government  were  im*- 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  putting  down  this  illegal  assembly 
by  armed  force,  and  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  placed  5,000  men  at 
Major  Rose's  disposition,  giving  him  discretionary  power  as  to- 
their  use.  Availing  himself  of  half  this  force,  Major  Rose  pro- 
ceeded to  the  scene  of  action.  Hearing  that  the  ring-leaders  of 
the  meeting  were  collected  on  a  platform  in  the  Gullen  plains,  he,, 
with  half  a  squadron  of  the  Inniskillings,  surprised  them  and 
made  prisoners  of  twenty  leaders. 

Meanwhile  the  masses,  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot,  fore- 
gathered to  the  place  of  meeting.  The  leaders  brought  up  twenty 
barrels  of  whisky  to  a  height  opposite  the  92Qd  Highlanders  and 
endeavoured  to  entice  them  into  disorder  by  offering  the  men  free 
drink.  Rose  promptly  asked  his  men  if  they  would  tolerate  this 
insult  to  their  discipline  ?  In  answer  they  moved  up  the  height 
steadily  in  double  time,  dashed  in  the  barrel-heads  with  the  butts 
of  their  muskets,  and  resumed  their  places  in  line  in  the  same  good, 
order. 

The  Riot  Act  having  been  read  with  no  effect,  the  magistrates 
called  upon  Major  Rose  to  disperse  the  mob.  Throwing  the  92nd 
and  97th  regiments  into  skirmishing  order,  he  ordered  their  flanks^ 
to  advance  so  as  to  encircle  the  rioters,  while  the  rest  of  the  troops 
were  formed  ready  to  advance.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  instan-* 
taneous  dispersion  of  the  meeting,  all  in  wild  confusion,  horse  and. 
foot  alike,  trying  which  could  run  the  fastest.  All  the  prisoners 
were  convicted,  and  in  a  few  days  not  only  Tipperary,  but  the 
whole  of  Ireland  was  freed  from  a  cause  of  intimidation  which  for 
long  had  spread  alarm  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Major  Rose,„ 
strange  to  say,  received  a  letter  from  the  solicitor  of  the  Leaders^ 
at  Gullen,  thanking  him,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  ''for  hia 
gentleman-hke  conduct  towards  them  when  he  arrested  them,*'  and 
this  notwithstanding  that  his  evidence  at  the  trial  led  to  their 
conviction  and  imprisonment. 

Bo  ends  a  brief  record  of  Major  Rose's  services  in  Ireland*. 
During  his  tour  of  duty  in  that  country  he  showed  his  capacity 
for  commanding  large  and  small  bodies  of  troops.  His  bravery,., 
tact^  and  judgment  were  prominently  displayed,  and  as  a  young 
ofBcer  he  gave  earnest  of  those  brilliant  qualities  which  make  a. 
successful  general.  After  his  Irish  campaign  the  92nd  proceeded 
to  Malta,  where  a  dreadful  outbreak  of  cholera  occurred.  With  a. 
view  to  encouraging  his  men,  and  to  keeping  up  their  morale,  Major 
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Rose  arranged  that  he  should  be  called  at  night  to  visit  every  man 
taken  into  hospital  for  cholera,  and,  ably  assisted  by  Dr«  Patter* 
son,  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  he  took  successful  precautions  for 
placing  men  with  premonitory  symptoms  under  proper  treatment. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  92nd  Highlanders  lost  only  thirteen 
men,  a  number  three  or  four  times  less  than  that  of  any  other 
regiment. 

Syria. 

lieutenant-Colonel  Bose  (promoted  to  an  unattached  Lieut.- 
Colonelcy,  September  1889),  after  his  brilliant  successes  in  Ireland, 
was  selected  for  special  service  in  Syria,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  Brigadier- General  Michell,  with  a  small  force, 
was  to  co-operate  with  the  British  fleet  and  the  Turkish  troops  in 
effecting  the  expulsion  of  the  Egyptian  army  from  Syria,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Sultan's  rule  over  it  and  Egypt. 

Mehemet  Ali,  remarkable  alike  for  his  political  and  military 
talents,  intrigued  with  France  to  overthrow  the  balance  of  power, 
which  had  for  200  years  been  upheld  by  the  leading  Powers  of 
Europe.  The  great  object  of  French  and  Egyptian  ambition  was 
to  substitute  Egyptian  power,  supported  by  the  French,  for  that  of 
•combined  Turkish  and  British  influence,  at  Constantinople.  To 
effect  this  coup,  Mehemet  Ali,  at  the  instigation  of  France,  threw 
off  allegiance  to  the  Porte.  After  six  months'  siege  he  captured 
St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  declared  himself  ruler  of  Syria.  The  Egyptian 
army,  commanded  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  marched  on  Constantinople, 
«nd  engaged  the  Turkish  troops  led  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  Hafiz 
Pasha;  to  whose  staff,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  attached,  as 
Prussian  Instructor,  Captain,  now  Field-Marshal,  Von  Moltke.  In 
the  action  that  followed,  the  Turks,  composed  of  the  rawest  war 
levies,  were  worsted,  and,  in  his  distress,  the  Sultan  appealed  to 
England  for  help,  whereupon  the  British  Government  resolved  to 
effect  the  restoration  of  Ottoman  rule  over  Syria. 

Colonel  Rose,  having  delivered  to  Ibrahim  Pasha  a  letter  from 
Sir  Stratford  Canning,  signed  by  all  the  Powers,  France  excepted, 
was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Omar  Pasha,  who  landed  at  Jaffa  with 
a  division  of  Turkish  troops  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships.  Early 
in  January  1841,  he  led  some  Arabs,  loyal  to  the  Sultan,  against 
4he  Egyptians.  Colonel  Rose  wounded  the  rebel  leader,  but  in  the 
encounter  he  himself  received  two  wounds — a  slight  one  from  a 
bayonet>  and  the  other  from  a  lance.  The  loyal  Arabs  came  up 
vigorously  to  the  attack,  and  some  prisoners  were  left  in  Colonel 
Rose's  hands,  who,  himself,  although  wounded,  followed  in  pursuit, 
und  from  loss  of  blood  fell  fainting  from  his  horse.    For  his  dashing 
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oonduct  on  this  oooasiouy  Colonel  Rose  vras  warmly  thanked  by 
Omox  Pasha  and  General  Michell,  and  received  the  Nishan  Iftihar 
in  diamonds,  a  sabre  of  honoar,  and  a  gold  medal  for  his  services. 

On  the  death  of  General  Michell,  Colonel  Bose  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  British  detachments  in  Syria,  and  was  also 
gazetted  as  Gonsul-General  for  that  country,  with  fall  diplomatic- 
powers.  His  position  was  difficult.  Complications,  foreign  and 
domestic,  were  endless.  Neither  French  nor  Egyptians  could 
forget  that  Syria  was  lost  to  them ;  nor  did  the  Boman  Catholic 
Maronites,  and  the  Druses  of  dubious  Mahometan  faith,  cease  to- 
remember  their  hereditary  feuds.  Colonel  Bose's  chief  duties  were 
to  smooth  animosities,  to  induce  the  Turks  to  respect  the  oath  of 
Christians  in  Turkish  Courts  of  Law,  and  thus  redeem  the  promise 
made  by  the  British  Government,  that  the  people  would  be  better 
governed  by  Turkish  than  by  Egyptian  rule. 

On  arriving  in  the  Lebanon,  Colonel  Bose  was  informed  that  the 
Druses  and  Maronite  Christians  were  within  measurable  distance  of 
coming  into  conflict,  near  Deir-el-Ehama,  the  capital.  Knowing 
that  such  a  deplorable  event  would  be  accompanied  with  lamentable 
results,  Colonel  Bose  rode  up  to  the  scene  of  action  in  the  moun* 
tains.  The  Druses  and  Maronites  were  already  formed  up  in  two 
lines,  firing  at  each  other.  With  his  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant 
Bowan,  B.A.,  he  rode  between  them,  stopped  the  firing,  persuaded 
them  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  took  steps  to  prevent  further 
hostilities.  For  his  decisive  and  brilliant  conduct  on  this  occasion,. 
Lord  Aberdeen  recommended  Colonel  Bose  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
Military  Companionship  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  who  was  particularly  interested  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Jerusalem,  conferred  on  him  the  Commander's  Cross  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  in  reward  for  his  distinguished  conrage,  and  the  Queen 
gave  permission  that  he  might  wear  this  order,  which,  it  is  apposite 
to  say,  is  only  given  for  services  in  action. 

Again,  in  1841,  Colonel  Bose  was  called  up  to  Deir-el-Khama,. 
where  the  Maronites  and  Druses  were  in  collision.  The  latter  had 
driven  in  the  Emir  to  his  fortified  palace,  wherein  all  the  Christian 
inhabitants  took  refuge.  Colonel  Bose  represented  to  the  Consuls 
of  the  four  great  Powers  the  urgency  of  affording  assistance  to 
these  beleaguered  people.  Three  Consuls  recognized  this  para» 
mount  necessity,  but  the  Bussian  representative  naively  replied  that 
'  •  Bussia  made  a  point  of  never  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the 
Government  of  the  Porte  in  any  way  whatever.'*  With  two 
Khavasses  and  an  interpreter,  Colonel  Bose  made  his  way  up  the 
moantain  with  all  possible  speed.    The  Chiefs  of  the  Druses  he 
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found  in  their  Counoil  Chamber,  which  was  decorated  with  the  beads 
*of  GbristiaDs  stuck  upon  lances.  In  no  measured  terms  he  remon- 
strated on  this  barbarity ;  and,  on  his  demand,  the  Druses  ceased 
"firing  on  the  Emir,  whom  he  escorted,  together  with  his  small  garri- 
son and  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Deir-el-Ehama^  in  safety  to 
Beyrout. 

A  notable  deed  of  daring  was  performed  by  Colonel  Rose  in  a 
village  midway  from  Abaye  to  the  sea,  where  he  and  the  Christians 
'had  halted.  A  church  of  great  sanctity  to  the  inhabitants  was  on 
fire,  and  it  contained  the  picture  of  their  patron  saint.  In  dashed 
Oolonel  Hose  through  the  window  and  across  the  chancel,  rescued 
the  painting  from  the  wall,  and  had  only  time  to  get  out,  when  the 
roof  of  the  church  fell  in. 

The  retreat  from  Abaye,  however,  was  fraught  with  danger. 
Druses,  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  at  Deir-el-Ehama,  lined 
the  crests  of  the  mountains,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  Chris- 
tians. A  French  man-of-war  cruising  up  and  down  the  coast, 
offered  protection  to  the  Maronites  if  they  would  come  on  board ; 
but  on  the  message  being  conveyed  to  them,  they  unanimously 
cried  out  that  they  would  never  leave  Colonel  Rose,  who,  on 
receiving  their  answer,  proceeded  to  conduct  them  safely  to 
Beyrout.  This  occurrence  produced  an  effect  in  favour  of  England 
which  has  not  even  yet  passed  away. 

For  his  part  in  the  pacification  of  Syria,  Colonel  Rose  was 
promoted  to  be  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  writing  to  him  (May  1846),  said :  '*  It  will 
afiord  me  sincere  gratification  to  learn  that  your  zealous  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  good  government  are  duly  appre- 
ciated. The  well-deserved  testimony  which  I  can  bear  to  them 
is  a  mere  expression  of  justice  and  public  duty.  You  must  look 
for  their  reward  in  the  approval  which  emanates  from  a  higher 
power.''  Lord  Falmerston  also  expressed  his  high  sense  of  Colonel 
Rose's  services  in  Syria,  while  the  British  subjects  in  Beyront 
addressed  letters  to  him  regretting  his  departure. 

Mr.  Moore,  Consul  at  Beyrout,  writing  to  Colonel  Rose,  says, 
inter  alia : — 

During  the  OiTil  War  of  1841,  yielding  solely  to  a  sentiment  of  humanity,  you 
proceeded  to  the  scene  of  strife  and  bloodshed  which  the  Lebanon  then  presented, 
and,  at  the  risk  of  your  own  life,  succeeded  in  staying  the  slaughter  which  had 
commenced.  The  lives  of  not  fewer  than  8,000  ChristianB,  including  that  of  the 
Emir  Beshir  Kassim,  the  Govemor  of  the  Lebanon,  were  the  fruits  of  your  generous 
interposition  on  that  occasion. 

The  same  feeling  which  led  you  to  Deir-el-Khama  in  1841,  induced  you  a  second 
time,  in  1845,  to  proceed  to  Abbaye  through  a  district  convulsed  by  civil  war.    I, 
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myself,  was  a  witness  of  the  yillages  in  flames  on  the  mountain  side,  and  know  well 
the  danger  that  most  have  attended  a  passage  over  a  conntry,  the  scene  of  such  a 
strife. 

Once  more  700  Christians  owed  their  lires  to  you ;  nor  were  you  satisfied  till 
yon  had  completed  your  good  work  hy  conducting  them  in  safety  to  the  plain ;  and, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  gallant  and  chivalrous  soldier,  you  lent  year  own  horse  to 
the  wayworn  women,  while  you  accompanied  the  weary  and  dispirited  train  on 
foot  down  the  mountain,  a  journey  of  many  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  many  died 
from  the  heat  and  fatigue. 

On  a  very  recent  occasion,  when  the  cholera  raged  with  great  fury  in  one  of  the 
suhurhs  of  Beyrout,  and  the  terror-stricken  Christian  population  had  almost  entirely 
abandoned  their  homes  and  fled  to  the  country,  you  alone,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  all 
the  Europeans  (with  the  exception  of  the  medical  officers  whose  special  duty  it 
was  to  attend  the  sick,  and  the  sceurM  de  chariti)  visited  the  wretched  huts  of  the 
poor  and  others  attacked  by  the  malady,  and  administered  relief  to  the  diseased 
and  dying ;  thus,  by  example,  inciting  others  to  do  likewise,  and  awakening  hope 
in  those  who  before  had  only  known  despair. 

I  do  not  use  the  language  of  flattery,  but  that  of  honest  truth,  in  saying  that  you 
take  your  temporary  leave  of  Syria  with  the  character  of  a  most  able  public  servant, 
a  gallant  soldier,  and  a  most  upright  and  humane  man,  and  cany  with  you  the 
goodwill  and  good  wishes  of  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  such  a  character. 

So  ends  this  brief  record  of  Oolonel  Bose's  career  in  Syria. 
It  clearly  shows  that  in  place  of  being  an  arm-chair  diplomate,  he 
was  an  active,  energetic  soldier  during  his  tour  of  duty  in  that  coun- 
try, and  that  for  the  first  twenty-two  years  of  his  army  service  he  was 
constantly  engaged  in  situations  of  grave  difficulty  and  danger,  the 
successful  issues  of  which  demanded  not  bravery  only,  but  temper, 
judgment,  tact,  and  discretion. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
A  Soldiers'  Ball. 

Ensign  Burke,  monnted  on  his  diminutive  "  tat,"  galloped,  in  ar 
oloud  of  dust,  up  to  the  door  of  the  house  which  he  shared  in 
common  with  three  other  junior  officers.  While  dismounting,  he 
was  greatly  surprised  to  see  a  tall,  burly  figure,  dressed  in  white,, 
standing  in  the  verandah  of  the  habitation. 

•*  Why,  Garew !  can  it  possibly  be  you  ?  "  he  cried  as  he  recog- 
nised the  stranger. 

'*  Yes,  and  I  trust  to  your  hospitality  to  put  me  up  for  a  day  or 
two." 

**  All  right,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  am  awfully 
busy  just  now,  helping  to  get  up  our  men's  ball ;  but  come  over  to 
the  mess-house  and  have  something  to  eat,  and  then  you  can  tell 
me  how  you  have  been  getting  on." 

They  proceeded  together  to  the  comfortable  dining-room  of  the 
mess-house,  and  after  they  had  satisfied  their  hunger,  and  lighted 
their  cheroots,  seated  themselves  in  the  cool  verandah  for  a  little 
quiet  conversation. 

''  Do  you  remember  that  pretty  little  girl  we  met  at  Dublin  with 
whom  you  were  so  taken,  Carew  ?     She  is  here." 

"  Ob !  you  don't  say  so,"  answered  the  new  arrival  with  surprise.. 
**  Then  I  shall  not  have  to  go  to  Moultan  to  look  for  her.  How  I 
long  to  see  her  lovely,  unsophisticated  countenance  again.  The 
mind  of  that  innocent  girl — unlike  all  other  women  I  have  ever 
met — was  like  a  blank  page.  On  her  untainted  soul  I  mean  to 
inscribe  abstract  ideas  of  the  useful,  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime." 

Burke  laughed.  **  You  met  her  three  years  ago ;  the  blank  pag» 
may  have  had  a  trifle  written  on  it  since  then.'' 
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''Impossible!      Such    an  ideal,   transcendental   nature  woald 
throw  off  all  false  conventionalities  like — like " 


''Like  water  off  a  duck's  back/'  interposed  tbe  Irishman.  "Only 
I  don't  know  what  yon  are  aiming  at.  But,  I  tell  you,  you  had 
better  look  out^  for  Louisa  is  uncommonly  fetching." 

Oarew,  who  was  a  stout,  florid-faced  young  Englishman,  mopped 
his  face,  and  gasped  with  heat  and  indignation. 

"  Louisa  ?  Fetching  f  What  frivolous  and  impertinent  terms  to 
apply  to  that  angelic  being."  He  looked  at  the  handsome  Ensign 
with  a  vague  fear  that  it  was  possible  the  irrepressible  Irishman 
had  been  poaching  upon  his  preserves. 

The  quick-witted  Burke  saw  what  was  passing  in  Carew's  mind. 
"Oh !  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  me,"  he  said.  "  The  lovely  Louisa 
wouldn't  look  at  a  poor  dl^l  of  an  ensign ;  besides,  I  am  in  love 
with  the  sweetest  little  girl  Gome  to  the  ball  to-night,  Carew^ 

and  I  will  re-introduce  you  to  Miss  Page.  There  will  be  some 
other  girls  there  too.  By  Jove !  as  pretty  as  any  yon  ever  saw  in 
your  life.  There  is  no  end  of  fun  going  on  here.  We  are  getting 
up  regimental  theatricals,  soldiers'  games,  dances,  balls,  picnics,  all 
sorts  of  things.  The  SOth  Hussars  have  just  gone,  and  the  20th 
Lancers  come  in  their  place.     Such  jolly  fellows." 

That  night  in  January,  the  room  usually  used  for  the  sergeants^ 
mess  was  profusely  decorated  with  boughs  of  trees,  evergreens^ 
flags,  and,  above  all,  artistically  arranged  devices  formed  of  bayonets* 
The  officers  of  the  200th  not  only  came  themselves,  and  brought 
their  wives  in  some  cases,  but  had  contributed  to  the  expenses,  and 
had  sent  wine  and  other  things  for  the  supper.  The  soldiers'  wives 
and  daughters  made  their  appearance  in  the  nearest  approach  to 
ladies'  evening  dress  of  which  their  means  would  admit. 

Burke,  always  active  when  any  social  amusement  was  in  question^ 
was  particul^ly  so  when  the  men  of  his  regiment  were  concerned* 
He  had  been  most  energetic  in  decorating  the  room,  and  providing^ 
for  the  comfort  of  the  expected  guests-,  and  had  also  induced  Miss 
Page  and  her  father  to  honour  the  entertainment  with  their 
presence.  It  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  persuasive  eloquence  before 
the  fair  Louisa  would  promise  to  attend.  She  told  Burke  thiit 
"  soldiers'  balls  were  always  horridly  slow,'^  to  which  the  gallant 
Ensign  replied,  "  It  could  not  be  slow  if  she  were  there."  Burke 
had  told  her,  as  a  capital  joke,  how  he  circumvented  tbe  lawyer 
fellow,  and  she  easily  wormed  from  him  all  the  latest  news  about 
the  murder,  which  was  not  much,  and  then,  finding  that  Brown  had 
actually  got  leave  and  would  be  away,  she  consented  to  appear  at 
jthe  soldiers'  ball,  in  which  Burke  was  so  much  interested. 
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At  the  entrance  ball  of  the  sergeants'  mess-roomy  soldiers  in 
uniform  stood  about,  and  a  party  of  officers  who  had  come  to 
welcome  such  members  of  their  families  or  friends  as  had  accepted 
their  invitations  to  the  ball.  The  very  first  arrivals  amongst  the 
ladies  of  the  regiment,  were  Miss  Bawley  and  Miss  Wake,  chape- 
roned by  Mrs.  Coote,  wife  of  the  pay-master  of  the  Regiment; 
but  It  was  not  until  the  dancing  was  in  fall  swing  that  the  late 
and  fashionable  Miss  Page  put  in  an  appearance.  She  was  soon 
waltzing  with  Ensign  Burke  in  an  airy  manner,  bewitching  to 
contemplate. 

The  stout  and  elderly  Captain  Maunders  was  grambling  at  the 
horrid  bore  of  having  to  come  out  after  dinner,  the  heat,  and  the 
cross-grained  nature  of  regimental  life  in  general,  when  his  discon- 
tented reflections  were  broken  by  a  tail  young  soldier,  who  came 
up  to  him  and  stood  at  attention. 

*'  If  you  please.  Sir,''  said  the  man,  **  I  am  afraid  I  am  rather 
presuming,  but  I  've  come  to  inquire  whether  I  may  venture  to 
invite  Miss  Page  to  dance."  He  added,  with  a  slight  sneer,  "  She 
has  condescended  to  come  here  to-night,  and  she  may  still  more 
condescend  to  dance  with  me." 

*'  Bless  my  soul !  '*  said  the  Captain.  There  was  something  in 
Brown's  tone  which  jarred  upon  him.  **  You  are  one  of  the 
hosts  on  this  occasion.  Brown,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  seek  an  introduction  to  Miss  Page.  I  will  go  and  ask  her 
permission.*' 

**  Thank  you.  Sir,"  replied  Brown. 

So  the  portly  Maunders  crossed  over  to  Miss  Page,  not,  howeverj 

without  thinking  that  the  manner  of  the  man  was  '*  d cheeky." 

Brown  followed  him,  and  was  quite  close  when  the  Captain, 
addressing  the  lady,  said : 

'*  Will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  Mr.  Brown  to  you,  Miss 
Page  ?  " 

Burke  had  just  brought  up  her  former  acquaintance,  Carew,  to 
her,  and  she  was  talking  most  graciously  to  him.  She  started  with 
surprise  and  evident  annoyance,  when  the  Captain  spoke  to  her ; 
but,  with  the  innate  horror  of  making  a  scene,  and  a  woman's  ready 
power  of  disguising  her  feelings,  answered  with  self-control  and 
presence  of  mind :  *'  Oh  !  I  shall  be  delighted." 

Brown,  looking  quite  unconcerned,  kept  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
And  they  started  together  in  a  waltz. 

**  How  dared  you,"  hissed  Louisa  in  a  cautious  whisper  into  her 
partner's  ear,  ''ask  me  to  dance  ?  Tou  will  make  me  conspicuous* 
Tou  must  be  mad." 
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He  answered  laughingly,  "  I  daresay  I  am/' 

"  Why  did  you  not  go,  now  that  you  have  got  leave  ?  " 

^'I  have  stayed  just  to  have  this  one  danoe  with  you/'  he 
answered.     "  I  may  never  get  such  a  chance  again/' 

**  What  folly !  But  it  is  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest  of  your 
idiotcv/' 

**  Yes,  I  know.  I  am  an  idiot,  a  fool,  and  a  madman;  hut  you 
have  made  me  so/' 

*'  Nonsense/'  she  said  crossly ;  ''  I  have  tried  to  put  some  sense 
into  your  head,  but  your  foolishness  is  incurable/' 

'*  It  is  the  last  time,  probably,  you  will  have  to  put  up  with  me," 
he  said  with  a  gay  glance.  *'  I  leave  this  place  to-night ;  perhaps 
we  may  never  meet  again." 

"  I  hope  not/'  she  answered  cynically. 

Brown  danced  exceedingly  well,  and  Louisa's  tall  figure,  showy 
stress,  and  altogether  remarkable  appearance,  was  not  likely  to  pass 
unnoticed  in  that  small  assembly. 

Amongst  the  spectators  stood  Captain  Whitby,  and  on  his  arm 
leaned  Eleanor  Wake. 

"  Good  God ! "  cried  he  to  his  companion.  "  As  I  live,  there 
is  that  fellow  Brown,  who  shot  the  fakir  !  " 

The  tall  fair  girl  turned  very  pale. 

''Don't  take  any  notice  of  him  here,"  she  said  entreatingly. 
^*  Gome  into  the  verandah,  where  we  shall  be  less  observed,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why  I  do  not  wish  you  to  expose  Henry  Brown/' 

The  intimacy  between  Whitby  and  Miss  Wake  had  grown 
in  a  few  weeks  rapidly.  He  had  never  cared  for  any  other  woman, 
and  was  now  wholly  devoted  to  her.  His  ideal  of  feminine 
eharacter  was  high  and  pure,  and  all  that  he  had  seen  of  Eleanor 
had  heightened  the  first  impression  he  had  formed  of  her,  while 
she,  on  her  side,  seemed  to  find  his  society  all  that  was  agreeable. 

"  You  see.  Miss  Wake,"  said  Whitby,  vehemently,  as  soon  as 
they  were  alone,  **  that  to  murder  a  human  being  is  horrible  in 
any  country  ;  but  here,  in  India,  where  we  are  in  the  minority,  it 
is  worse  than  a  crime — it  is  a  blunder.  That  we  are  here  at  all 
is  a  miracle,  our  superiority  is  a  moral  one ;  we  are  a  law-abiding 
people,  superior  to  the  former  rulers  of  this  nation,  who  were 
lawless  assassins.  You  do  not  know  this  country.  You  cannot 
understand  the  odium  and  ill-feeling  which  will  arise  from  the 
mad  violence  of  that  worthless  youth." 

**  I  admit  that  it  is  very  dreadful,"  answered  Eleanor,  her  voice 
quivering  with  emotion;  ''  but  it  was  in  self-defence.  That  fanatic 
first  attacked  Brown/* 
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I  cannot  see  what  took  him  into  that  temple/'  said  Whitby- 
''  His  presence  there  alone  would  he  resented  as  an  outrage  on  the 
native  religion." 

'^  That  fakir  was  a  monster  of  wickedness/'  Eleanor  retorted. 
**  This  is  how  it  all  happened :  Brown  is  a  good  shot,  and  has 
been  allowed  by  his  officers  occasionally  to  go  out  shootings 
wild  deer,  as  you  know,  are  common  about  this  place.  Betum- 
ing  late  at  night  from  one  of  these  excursions,  he  saw  that 
horrible  mendicant  with  an  infant  in  his  arms,  followed  by  a 
woman,  who  was  weeping,  and  evidently  most  anxious  to  recover 
possession  of  the  child.  But  the  hard-hearted  wretch  continued 
on  his  way,  indifferent  to  her  entreaties.  He  walked  on  until  he 
reached  a  deep  pool,  and  then  dashed  the  poor  little  creature  into 
the  water.  The  wretched  woman,  the  mother  of  the  little  one,, 
rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  uttering  heart-breaking  cries^ 
Brown  threw  down  his  gun,  plunged  into  the  tank,  and  rescued 
the  infant,  which  he  restored  to  the  woman.  Her  delight  seemed 
unbounded;  and,  clasping  her  child  in  her  arms,  she  fled  rapidly 
away.  Brown  afterwards  discovered  that  this  woman  belonged  to 
a  respectable  Hindoo  family,  who,  believing  that  horrid  dwarf  to  be 
a  holy,  saintly  man,  had  married  her  to  him  when  she  was  quite  a 
child.  She  had  had  three  children,  whom  this  wretch  had  killed 
because  they  were  girls !  It  is  said  that  female  infanticide  was- 
part  of  this  fakir's  creed ;  added  to  this  he  treated  the  unhappy 
woman  barbarously,  beating  and  otherwise  ill-using  her.  One  of 
her  relations,  a  hunter,  called  Oopal,  had  found  out  how  much 
she  was  to  be  pitied,  but  he  had  a  superstitious  dread  of  inter- 
fering with  the  fakir  himself.  Finding,  however,  that  Brown 
bad  befriended  the  fakir's  wife,  he  employed  him  to  deliver  her 
from  the  temple,  where  her  husband  kept  her  imprisoned* 
As  I  said  before.  Brown  was  a  sportsman,  and  he  had  formed 
acquaintance  with  Oopal  while  out  of  Meerut  shooting.  When 
Brown  made  the  attempt  to  rescue  the  poor  woman,  it  was  believed 
that  the  fakir  was  away  at  some  distance ;  but  before  they  could 
get  out  of  the  temple  he  returned  unexpectedly  and  discovered  them.. 
He  rushed  frantically  at  Brown,  and  would  certainly  have  killed 
him  with  his  dagger,  had  he  not  defended  himself." 

**  This  certainly  places  Brown's  conduct  in  a  better  light,"  said 
Whitby;  '*but  still  I  think  the  matter  ought  to  be  judicially 
investigated,  especially  as  some  valuable  documents  have  disap- 
peared, which  your  friend  Brown  is  supposed  to  have  stolen/' 

**  Oh  no  !  "  cried  Eleanor  warmly.  ^'  He  is  rash,  daring,  and 
very  incautious  ;  but  he  is  not  a  thief." 
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^'  Where  are  these  papers,  then  ?  '* 

**  The  fakir's  wife  and  her  relation  Gopal  have  them." 

"  Then  Brown  should  come  forward  and  clear  himself." 

''  Perhaps  he  may/'  answered  Eleanor;  ''  but  it  has  all  happened 
4t  such  an  awkward  time.  He  is  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  hopes 
shortly  to  obtain  a  commission.  I  do  not  think  he  has  acted  dis* 
honourably,  if  the  truth  wcire  known ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
of  what  people  may  accuse  him  if  he  is  tried." 

"  He  is  certainly  in  a  very  awkward  position,"  agreed  Whitby. 

^*  He  was  very  wild  and  foolish  in  England,"  continued  Eleanor. 
^*  His  relations,  with  great  difficulty,  have  now  tried  to  give  him 
a  fresh  start.  It  would  be  such  a  pity  to  blast  his  life  now» 
lichen  in  a  new  country  it  is  possible  he  may  turn  over  a  new 
Jeaf." 

''  But  why  do  you  take  such  an  interest  in  this  young  man  ?  " 
masked  Whitby,  in  a  somewhat  jealous  manner. 

"  I  knew  him  in  England,"  she  replied  gently ;  '*  and  his  friends 
«re  very  dear  to  me.  I  hope  to  be  able  soon  to  explain  to  you  the 
•tie  which  exists  between  us." 

*'  Tou  do  not  love  this  man  ?  Tou  are  not  engaged  to  him  ?  " 
•asked  Whitby,  in  an  agitated  manner. 

She  blushed  as  she  answered  : 

''  Oh  dear  no.  He  can  never  be  more  to  me  than  he  is  at 
j)re8ent." 

"  Then  I  would  sooner  know  my  fate  now.  Miss  Wake.  You 
must  have  seen  that  my  attentions  to  you  have  been  more  than 
those  of  an  ordinary  acquaintance.  For  some  time  you  have  seen 
me  at  your  side  as  often  as  I  dared.  The  longer  I  have  known 
you,  the  more  I  have  learned  to  appreciate  you.  I  cannot  resist 
saying  to-night  something  which  has  long  been  in  my  hearty  and 
often  very  nearly  on  my  lips.  You  must  understand  what  I  mean. 
I  love  you,  Eleanor.    Do  you  care  to  return  my  love  ?  " 

During  this  address  Eleanor's  face  had  first  turned  deadly  pale, 
then  flushed  a  rosy  red  ;  but  she  did  not  speak. 

**  You  cannot  love  me,  then/'  he  said ;  "  you  do  not  think  me 
worthy  of  you." 

''  Oh  I  Captain  Whitby,"  she  answered  in  a  hardly  audible  voice. 
"*'  Not  worthy  ?     I  think  you  are  a  great  deal  too  good  for  me." 

**  Then  I  may  at  least  hope  ?  "  he  continued. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  shyly. 

**  You  have  made  me  happier  than  I  can  describe,  dear  Eleanor/' 
Ihe  said,  bending  over  her  white  hand  and  kissing  it. 

"  Let  us  return/'  she  whispered ;  "  our  absence  will  be  noticed.'* 
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In  the  new  flood  of  happiness  which  had  entered  Whithy^s  life^ 
he  had  forgotten  the  very  esiistence  of  Brqwn  and  his  crimes ;  or^. 
if  he  remembered  him  at  all,  it  was  with  gratitude  as  the  means 
which  had  brought  about  this  explanation  with  the  woman  he 
sincerely  loved.  When  the  engaged  lovers  re-entered  the  ball-room,. 
Eleanor  noticed  that  Brown  was  no  longer  to  be  seen  amongst  the 
dancers.  They  heard  from  Burke  that  Miss  Page  had  left  in  a  bad 
temper,  saying  she  was  "  bored  and  tired." 

It  was  not  altogether  a  successful  evening  for  Burke,  who  had 
had  a  misunderstanding  with  Florence  Bawley.  The  fact  was  ho 
had  omitted  to  ask  her  to  dance  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
evening,  when  she  stiffly  refused,  feeling  herself  slighted.  The 
last  of  his  misfortunes  was  that  Garew,  after  they  had  returned^ 
home  from  the  ball,  would  stop  talking  to  him  until  a  late  hour ; 
and  the  Ensign,  who  was  somewhat  ruffled,  and  altogether  tired 
out,  would  gladly  have  gone  to  bed. 

Carew  favoured  him  with  these  reflections  : 

"  Tou  see,  Biirke,  I  am  what  most  people  would  call  fastidious ;: 
and  the  style  of  the  greater  number  of  the  girls  whom  I  encounter 
in  society  does  not  please  me.  You  know  my  habits  :  if  I  want 
a  boat,  I  have  one  made  expressly  for  myself,  according  to  my 
own  views  of  boat-building;  if  I  want  a  new  piece  of  furniture 
for  my  rooms,  I  have  it  constructed  according  to  my  own 
ideas.  Now  (so  it  seems  to  me)  with  regard  to  a  wife,  beforo 
I  made  any  girl  the  partner  of  my  life,  I  should  like  to  be  sure 
that  her  tastes  really  harmonize  with  mine.  In  fact,  I  should  like- 
to  educate  her  for  the  position." 

**  An  excellent  notion,"  assented  Burke ;  "  but  more  feasible  ia< 
theory  than  practice." 

"Possibly.  Any  theory  which  one  devises  may  turn  out  in' 
practice  a  success  or  a  failure  ;  one  can  but  do  one's  best  to  work 
it  out.  I  have  formed  my  theory,  or  rather  I  have  determined- 
to  experimentalise  on  an  old  theory,  and  I  will  at  all  events  see 
what  I  can  do  with  it.  You  were  alluding  to  my  having  been  'taken* 
with  Miss  Page  when  I  met  her  in  Dublin.  It  seems  to  me  that 
she  has  just  the  sort  of  impressionable  and  confiding  soul  which 
might  be  rendered  amenable  to  my  process ;  and  I  entertained  this 
idea  even  when  I  saw  her  before." 

"  Yes,"  said  Burke,  sleepily ;  "  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  elevate- 
her  moral  tone — and  she  will  teach  you  a  thing  or  two." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Treasure  Trove. 

Brown,  still  dressed  in  his  uniform,  bad  left  the  brilliantly-lighted 
ball-room,  the  music  of  the  valse  was  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  and 
his  mind  was  filled  with  the  remembrance  of  his  wild  dance  with 
Louisa  Page.  He  found  himself  on  the  level  plain  of  the  parade- 
ground,  bathed  in  glorious  moonlight.  With  a  rapid  and  decided 
step  he  made  his  way  to  a  broad  highway  edged  with  trees.  It 
was  the  road  to  Delhi.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Meerut 
he  joined  a  party  of  people  who  were  evidently  waiting  for  him. 
Standing  by  the  side  of  the  road  could  be  seen  a  bullock-cart 
drawn  by  two  white  oxen,  a  man  holding  a  diminutive  pony,  and 
some  other  figures  loitering  about.  As  Brown  approached  the 
group,  a  tall,  erect,  soldierly-looking  native  said,  *'  Sahib,  we 
feared  you  were  not  coming.'' 

"Yes,  I  am  late,"  answered  Brown. 

He  mounted  the  pony,  the  driver  of  the  cart'  started  the  oxen, 
and  the  little  procession  moved  slowly  on. 

Adventures  come  to  the  adventurous  !  In  the  beautiful  stillness 
of  the  moonlit  night,  Brown,  in  a  vague  way,  reflected  on  the 
strangeness  of  his  position.  He  was  starting  with  Asiatics,  of 
whom  he  knew  little,  to  discover  a  long-hidden  treasure,  guarded, 
as  his  companions  thought,  by  supernatural  spells.  The  occult 
dangers  which  were  full  of  terror  to  them,  were  matters  of  scorn  to 
Brown  ;  what  he  feared  was,  whether  the  treasures  themselves  were 
not  as  mythical  as  the  surroundings  with  which  his  companions 
had  invested  them. 

India  is  a  land  of  hidden  treasure — ^if  only  it  could  be  found  ! 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  that  country  from  time  immemorial 
to  hide  wealth  in  the  earth  from  ruler,  robber,  or  invader.  The 
great  city  of  Delhi,  especially,  has  for  one  thousand  years  been 
the  scene  of  civil  war,  foreign  invasion,  and  religious  dispute. 
Around  that  ancient  city  are  miles  of  ruins  and  semi-deserted 
country,  where  much  wealth  has  been  hidden  in  troublous  times. 

Asiatics  think  that  when  English  painter  or  poet  wanders 
admiringly  among  their ^ ruins,  it  is  to  discover  "Treasure,"  an 
occult  art,  for  which  they  possess  a  national  aptitude.  Gopal 
thought  that  Brown's  presence  alone  would  be  an  assistance, 
besides  scaring  away  demons  more  powerful  than  men,  who  fly 
cowed  before  the  presence  of  an  Englishman. 

In  the  cart  were  two  women,  one  young  and  beautiful,  the  widow 
of  the   fakir,  and   the   other   a  reputed  witch.     This  small  and 
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wizened  old  woman  had  snow-white  hair,  and  her  black  face  was 
lined  all  over  with  wrinkles  of  extreme  fineness.  Pany,  aged^  and 
feeble  as  she  was,  she  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  party,  not  only 
from  the  fiery  energy  of  her  mind,  bat  from  the  credulity  of  the 
Asiatics,  who  believed  that  she  could  forsee  the  future,  control 
malignant  spirits,  and  influence  passing  events  for  good  or  evil. 
The  Wl  youth  who  walked  by  the  side  of  the  cart  was  Gopal,  the 
banter,  now  the  lover  of  Moti,  the  widow  of  the  fakir.  There  were 
besides  Brown  two  more  men,  one  the  driver  of  the  bullock-cart, 
and  the  other  Brown's  servant  nominally,  in  reality  his  general 
factotum. 

This  oddly-assorted  company  of  people  were  starting  on  a  six 
4Ays'  journey.  Three  days,  according  to  their  very  slow  means  of 
progression,  would  bring  them  to  the  great  city  of  Delhi ;  but  it 
would  take  yet  another  three  days'  travel  across  the  semi-deserted 
and  ruin-strewed  wilderness,  which  surround  that  great  capital, 
to  enable  them  to  reach  Secro,  a  long-abandoned  stronghold. 

Under  its  crumbling  blocks  of  granite,  this  fabulous  treasure, 
fabulous  possibly  in  reality,  and  seemingly  incredible  in  its  stated 
quantity*  lay  concealed.  This  treasure,  recalling  tales  of  the 
4rabian  Nights^  consisted,  it  was  said,  of  bricks  of  gold,  piled 
ip  caverns,  bushels  of  unset  gems,  and  utensils  of  solid  gold  and 
silver.  Tradition  stated  that  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  a 
traitor  noble  named  A]\  Eareem — one  of  those  who  had  invited 
Nadir  Shah  to  invade  India — ^had  caused  his  immense  wealth  to  be 
safely  secreted  under  this  castle.  But  Ali  Eareem  and  all  his  kith 
And  kin  were  massacred  in  the  sacking  of  Delhi. 

A  paper  had  been  somewhat  recently  found  among  the  books 
and  documents  belonging  to  the  Newaub  of  Doobghur,  giving  a 
description  of  the  exact  spot  where  this  enormous  wealth  was 
buried.  This  paper  or  chart  had  been  confided  to  the  fakir,  as  it 
was  thought  that  as  a  wandering  mendicant,  with  a  reputation  of 
extraordinary  sanctity,  he  could  take  up  his  abode  in  this  deserted 
spot  without  provoking  remark  or  exciting  curiosity,  and  prosecute 
the  search  for  the  treasure  on  the  Newaub's  behalf*  On  the  death 
of  the  fakir,  the  paper  fell  into  the  possession  of  6opal|  the  lover 
of  Moti,  the  fakir's  wife.  The  young  Rajpoot's  cupidity  had  been 
arouaed,  still  he  dared  not  undertake  the  search  alone,  and  finding 
Brown  willing  and  anxious  to  join  in  the  undertaking,  and  feeling 
possibly  some  gratitude  towards  him  for  Moti  s  sake,  he  took  him 
into  partnership,  after  having  shown  him  the  paper  and  explained 
its  contents* 

After  travelling  all  night,  at  dawn  they  reached  a  thick  grove 
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*of  trees^  their  first  enoampmenty  where  they  proposed  to  rest 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  fires  were  qaiokly  lighted  and  food 
prepared  before  they  sought  repose. 

At  this  place  they  fell  in  with  another  party  of  travellers,  who 
made  themselves  most  agreeable  to  oar  new-comers,  so  much  so, 
that  when  evening  came  the  two  companies  joined,  and  started 
together,  as  they  had  to  travel  on  the  same  road,  for  they  also  were 
going  to  Delhi.  Their  new  acquaintances  seemed  to  be  strong, 
sturdy  peasants,  and  said  they  were  a  farmer  and  his  two  sons, 
who  owned  some  land  in  a  village  a  few  miles  out  of  Delhi. 

Nothing  particular  happened  the  second  night,  and  the  two  parties 
encamped  together  again  under  a  grove  of  trees ;  but  while  the 
food  was  preparing  for  their  refreshment,  a  wild  boar  suddenly 
rushed  out  from  a  neighbouring  thicket.  All  the  men  jumped  to 
their  feet  in  alarm,  while  Brown,  seizing  his  fowling-piece,  followed 
the  retreating  beast.  Some  time  elapsed  before  he  was  able  to 
•obtain  a  shot,  but  at  length,  when  the  animal  was  making  his  way 
across  an  open  piece  of  ground,  he  aimed  at  him,  and  the  brute  fell 
•dead.  Brown  then  thought  of  going  back  to  the  encampment  to 
get  help  to  remove  the  animal,  for  some  of  his  companions  might 
be  glad  of  its  flesh ;  for  many  castes  in  India  will  eat  the  meat 
•of  a  wild  pig,  although  they  will  refuse  other  animal  food. 

It  took  him  several  hours  to  return,  and  the  sun  was  unplea- 
santly  hot  when  he  again  entered  the  dense  black  shade  of  the 
grove.  The  embers  of  the  fires  were  still  glowing  faintly,  but,  to  hla 
surprise,  he  could  see  no  trace  of  his  companions.  The  bullock* 
cart  had  also  disappeared.  He  called  his  servant  by  name,  and  he 
^led  Gopal,  but  neither  answered,  still  he  fancied  be  heard  people 
speaking  in  whispers  at  no  very  great  distance.  He  ran  in  the 
direction  from  whence  the  sounds  came,  and  was  horrified  to  see 
the  farmer's  two  sons  lifting  the  slender  figure  of  Moti — seemingly 
A  stiffened  corpse — which  they  were  about  to  place  in  a  newly-dog 
•hallow  grave.  The  ground  round  had  evidently  been  lately  turned 
over.  On  Brown's  approach,  the  two  men  dropped  their  burden 
And  fled.  As  he  examined  the  lifeless  body  of  the  woman,  the 
•cause  of  her  death  became  evident.  Bound  her  slender  throat  was 
4  handkerchief,  which  in  their  hurry  the  murderers  had  left,  and 
which  proved  that  she  had  been  strangled  by  Thugs.  The  ground 
■bad  been  disturbed,  and  now  looked  suspiciously  like  freshly-made 
graves.  Using  the  spade  which  the  Thugs  had  left.  Brown  quickly 
turned  over  the  light,  sandy  soil,  and  discovered  the  stiffened  fona9 
and  distorted  features  of  Oopal,  the  bullock-driver,  and  his  own 
servant ;  but  no  trace  could  he  find  of  the  reputed  witch. 
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For  a  minute  or  two  Brown  stood  spell-bound  in  horror  anJP 
amazementy  for  some  time  he  felt  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  He^ 
could  not  return  to  Meerut,  and  hardly  knew  how  to  continue  his^ 
journey  alone.  He  paced  up  and  down  under  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  trees  of  the  grove  in  great  indecision.  He  searched;^ 
the  corpse  of  Gopal  for  the  paper  of  instructions  by  which  the 
treasure  could  be  found — but  it  was  gone !  To  gain  this  document 
had  evidently  been  the  object  of  the  crime  perpetrated  by  the^ 
Thugs. 

He  saw  at  a  little  distance  his  pony,  still  hobbled,  and  nibbling 
the  thin  grass.  His  horror  being  abated,  not  having  tasted  food  for 
many  hoars,  he  began  to  feel  hungry ;  therefore  he  determined  to 
travel  along  the  high  road  until  he  reached  the  nearest  village, 
debating  in  his  mind  whether  he  should  inform  the  rural  police  of 
the  murders  which  had  been  committed. 

After  proceeding  some  miles  he  perceived  the  dull  dun-coloured 
walla,  formed  of  baked  clay,  which  surrounded  a  small  townIet» 
On  reaching  this  place,  the  advent  of  an  Englishman  riding  a  horse 
was  a  sufficiently  surprising  event  for  the  population  (consisting 
mostly  of  old  women  and  children,  and  a  number  of  dogs,  for  the 
men  were  at  work  in  the  surroundiug  fields)  to  turn  out  to  look  at 
him.  An  official  was  discovered  who  spoke  a  few  words  of  English^ 
and  with  some  difficulty  Brown  obtained  food.  He  then  tied  up 
his  pony,  and,  with  his  gun  by  his  side,  threw  himself  under  the 
shade  of  a  wall  and  fell  asleep. 

After  some  hours  he  awoke  much  refreshed,  to  find  that  the* 
sun  was  sinking,  and  that  it  would  soon  be  the  hour  for  him  to 
proceed  on  his  road,  if  he  decided  to  do  so.  His  clothing,  of  no 
very  great  value,  had  disappeared  with  the  cart,  this  seemed  to  him 
a  very  minor  evil,  as  he  had  retained  his  gun  and  his  money  on 
his  person.  After  deep  reflection,  he  considered  it  was  wiser  for 
him  to  say  nothing  of  the  Thugs,  nor  of  his  own  loss.  He  decided 
that  he  would  still  proceed  on  the  treasure-seeking  expedition,  and 
go  to  Secro  alone,  trusting  to  his  recollection  of  the  contents  of 
the  lost  paper  to  enable  him  to  find  the  spot. 

He  rose  with  this  intention,  and,  proceeding  to  catch  his  steed 
which  was  loose,  but  hobbled,  he  stumbled  against  the  little  old 
witch  whom  he  had  last  seen  in  the  bullock-cart  with  the  unfor- 
tunate Moti;  and  as  Brown  accidentally  jostled  her,  she  turned 
round  and  hurled  a  volley  of  curses  and  maledictions  in  an  un- 
known tongue  at  him.  Disregarding  her  shrill  imprecations. 
Brown  seized  her  by  the  shoulder,  anxious  to  find  out  what  she 
knew  about  the  fate  of  his  late  companions ;  but  his  intention  of 
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questioning  her  was  frustrated  by  a  party  of  villagers,  evidently 
muoh  excited,  and  armed  with  sticks,  who  dragged  the  old  woman* 
away  from  his  grasp.  The  last  he  saw  of  her  was  that  she  was 
taken  to  what  appeared  to  be  either  the  local  police-court,  or  th& 
hut  of  the  head  man  of  the  village.  Brown  thought  it  prudent  Uy 
leave  them  to  settle  their  affairs  without  his  assistance,  and,  mount- 
ing his  pony,  galloped  away. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  comparatively  easy.  He  rode 
by  night  aloug  the  broad  well-kept  roads,  and  he  rested  by  day 
in  the  dak  bungalows,  or  Government  staging- houses.  In  th& 
city  of  Delhi  he  was  able  to  provide  himself  with  some  few  neces- 
saries he  required,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  way  into  the  country. 
On  the  seventh  day  after  leaving  Meerut  he  arrived  at  the  spot 
where  he  believed  riches  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  avarice  were 
to  be  found. 

He  had  reached  his  destination.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Secro 
stood  before  him,  rising  out  of  a  totally  uninhabited  plain,  covered 
with  the  remains  of  palaces,  mosques,  and  streets,  which  both 
time  and  the  hand  of  man  had  turned  into  one  confused  mass  of 
devastation.  Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  scene.  Not 
a  human  being  or  animal  was  visible.  Solitude,  destruction  and 
desolation  alone  surrounded  him  on  every  side.  The  castle  itself 
had  once  been  an  impregnable  stronghold ;  but  now  only  one  round 
battlemented  tower  stood  erect,  although  a  huge  mound  of  earthy, 
mixed  with  great  blocks  of  granite  and  pieces  of  wall,  showed  its 
enormous  extent  in  former  ages.  It  had  become  the  home  of 
owls,  bats  and  snakes,  and  was  also  the  lair  of  wolves,  jackals,  and. 
of  an  occasional  leopard. 

Brown  climbed  the  grassy  slope,  and  found  himself  on  tho 
summit  of  the  old  fortifications  ;  on  nearer  inspection  he  was  able 
to  perceive  that  much  of  the  massive  foundations  still  remained. 
What  had  been  the  court  of  the  castle  could  still  be  traced,  though 
long  grass,  briars,  and  rubbish  choked  its  once  level  space.  After 
wandering  about  for  some  time  he  found  a  low  door,  which  led 
into  the  tower,  and  walking  up  a  narrow  stair,  he  reached  the 
summit,  and  from  thence  looked  over  the  surrounding  country*. 
A  fine  and  extended  view  lay  before  him,  but  he  did  not  feel  in  the 
mood  to  admire  the  sun  sinking  rapidly  in  the  west.  From  the 
summit  of  the  tower  Brown's  eyes  fell  upon  a  well  in  one  comer  of 
the  court  which  had  long  since  dried  up,  and  was  choked  with 
stones  and  herbage.  The  discovery  of  this  well  rejoiced  him- 
greatly,  for  he  remembered  that  the  treasure  was  said  to  be  hidden 
under  a  mound  forty  paces  distant  from  the  well,  in  a  westerly 
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directioD.  He  horned  down  the  turret  stairs,  and  made  his  way 
through  rank  weeds,  and  over  fallen  stones,  to  the  spot.  Then 
he  paced  forty  steps  to  the  west  and  found  himself  opposite  a 
heap  of  rubbish  composed  principally  of  large  stones.  He  set 
himself  to  the  weary  task  of  removing  them  one  by  one.  The  labour 
and  heat  were  exhausting,  but,  nerved  by  hope  and  excitement. 
Brown  seemed  to  have  supernatural  strength.  When  he  had 
displaced  the  pile  he  saw  a  stone  slab,  with  an  iron  ring  in  it.  By 
tying  a  rope  to  a  tree  adjoining,  he  improvised  a  pulley  and  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  heavy  weight.  He  then  saw  a  narrow 
stair  of  cut  stone  which  seemed  to  lead  underground,  and  far  below 
he  could  perceive  a  glimmering  star-like  light.  He  walked  down 
a  hundred  steps,  carefully  counting  them  as  he  went,  and  arrived  at 
a  gloomy  hall,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  tank  or  bath.  These 
subterranean  baths  and  underground  chambers  are  common  in  all 
the  abodes  of  wealthy  Asiatics,  and  in  these  places  they  find  a  cool 
retreat  from  the  heat  of  summer. 

Brown  wandered  through  long  galleries  and  deserted  rooms,  a 
perfect  labyrinth  of  chambers  of  cut-stone,  the  light  coming  in 
through  the  great  walls  ten-feet  thick,  from  slits  which  looked 
like  loop-holes  for  shooting  arrows.  In  this  subterranean  world 
there  might  be  treasure  hidden — untold  wealth — but  to  find  it  was 
the  difficulty. 

Brown  returned  utterly  disheartened  to  his  room  at  the  staging- 
house,  a  small  cottage  on  the  Kumaul  road.  For  three  days  he 
returned  daily  to  Becro,  wandering  about,  and  scanning  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  ancient  heavy  masonry,  measuring  the 
vaulted  rooms,  tapping  the  massive  walls  for  some  hollow  space. 
They  all  seemed  to  give  back  a  deep,  dull  mysterious  sound. 
These  rooms  were  inhabited  by  bats,  and  every  now  and  then  a 
snake  he  had  disturbed  would  glide  past  him,  which  he  killed 
unless  it  managed,  and  it  generally  did,  to  creep  silently  away  and 
disappear  in  the  darkness.  On  one  occasion  as  Henry  Brown 
entered  a  dark  vault  he  saw  two  eyes,  like  flames,  peering  at  him 
through  the  gloom ;  then  a  dark  object  dashed  with  marvellous 
rapidity  past  him.  He  found  he  had  disturbed  the  lair  of  a 
leopardess,  and  that  she  had  left  two  cubs. 

Day  after  day  passed,  still  he  persevered,  he  felt  persuaded  that 
here  was  hidden  a  mine  of  wealth  which  would  render  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  peaceful  and  happy  in  his  own  land,  and 
place  him  for  ever  above  want— -if  he  could  only  discover  it. 

His  leave  would  soon  expire,  and  he  feared  that  he  had  failed. 
But  the  day  before  he  was  bound  to  return,  he  noticed  in  one  of 
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the  crambling  walls  a  large  hole  which  he  had  not  before  observed. 
The  cavity  was  barely  big  enough  for  him  to  enter;  however,, 
getting  through  the  opening  with  difficulty,  he  drew  his  rifle 
after  him.  The  room  he  now  entered  was  dark  and  low,  and 
seemed  crowded  with  packages,  which  appeared  to  him  to  resemble 
great  leather-covered  camel-trunks.  The  place  had  a  peculiar 
aromatic  odour,  and,  as  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  dim  light, 
he  discovered  that  he  was  in  a  chamber  with  a  groined  roof,  and 
that  there  was  a  lamp  on  the  floor.  A  heap  of  silver  and  gold 
coins  lay  in  one  comer  of  the  apartment,  while  in  another  a  mass 
of  dazzled  stones  glittered  fitfully.  Also,  piled  up  to  the  roof, 
with  what  seemed  order  and  precision,  were  nuggets  or  bricks 
of  solid  gold.  Brown  felt  as  if  he  were  a  living  actor  in  a  scene 
from  the  Arabian  Nights.  Here  were  countless  treasures,  money 
which  would  transform  him  into  a  millionaire.  However,  all  at 
once  he  perceived  a  man  seated  on  the  ground,  who  rose  and 
confronted  him.  This  figure  appeared  so  suddenly,  Brown  could 
hardly  tell  in  his  first  surprise  whether  it  was  mortal  or  fiend, 
but,  as  he  approached,  he  saw  that  the  man  had  a  hideous,  flat^ 
black  face,  long  dark  hair,  and  his  rascally  countenance  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  heavy  red  turban.  His  ragged  and  torn  dress  was 
that  of  a  peasant,  and  Brown  soon  recognised  him  as  one  of  his 
former  travelling  companions.  The  Thug  made  one  step  towards 
the  Englishman,  and  threw  down  the  light  which  he  had  taken  in 
his  hand,  on  Brown's  entrance.  Brown  fired  at  him,  and  the  man,, 
without  sigh  or  groan,  dropped  dead,  shot  through  the  heart. 

Brown  with  a  match  from  his  pocket  re-lit  the  lamp,  and 
began  to  examine  his  prostrate  enemy.  His  glazed,  hideous 
eyes  were  open,  his  long  hair  lay  on  the  floor,  his  ragged  turbaa 
had  fallen  from  his  head,  and  from  his  dead  hand  had  dropped  a 
piece  of  glass  or  crystal  which  glittered  fitfully  and  which  was  in 
size  about  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  Brown  thought  it  might  be 
an  uncut  diamond,  and  replacing  it  in  an  antique  brass  box,  which 
seemed  to  be  its  case,  he  appropriated  it.  Taking  the  red 
turban  from  the  fallen  Thug,  he  collected  as  many  gold  pieces 
and  nuggets  as  he  could  carry.  He  also  took  a  small  casket  the 
thief  had  selected,  full  of  antique  jewellery.  He  loaded  himself 
with  large  gold  pieces  of  the  purest  gold,  of  the  rarest  workman^ 
ship ;  for  they  were  gold  Mohurs  of  the  time  of  Ackbar.  He  tied 
most  of  the  spoil  up  carefully  in  the  Thug's  red  turban. 

He  then  left,  closing  the  hole  by  which  he  had  entered  as 
securely  as  he  could  with  the  stones  which  had  been  removed 
by   the  secret   thief,   and   he   also  carefully  put   away  all  trace 
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of  his  handiwork.  It  was  now  late,  and  quite  dark  within 
the  low  black  arches.  He  hurried  through  the  great  vaalted 
rooms  which  echoed  his  solitary  steps;  but,  though  he  had 
realised  his  darling  wish,  it  brought  him  not  so  much  happiness 
AS  he  anticipated,  and  no  thrill  of  delight  to  his  heart.  As  he 
hastened  up  the  narrow  flight  of  stone  stairs,  a  hideous  face  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  blow  out  his  lamp.  Brown  reached  the  outer  air : 
•the  stars  above  shone  clear  and  bright ;  the  cold  night  wind  blew 
fresh  and  keen ;  the  wild  cry  of  the  jackals  filled  the  air.  He 
reached  his  humble  abode,  and  carefully  hid  all  signs  of  his  booty 
from  the  servants  of  the  bungalow,  and  then,  utterly  worn  out^  be 
threw  himself  on  his  bed  and  slept. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Wages  of  Success. 

At  dawn  Brown  made  his  preparation  for  his  return  journey.  As 
soon  as  the  sun  had  risen,  he  seated  himself  in  a  bullock-cart  which 
he  had  hired  from  a  peasant.  He  sold  his  pony  for  a  few  rupees, 
and  determined  as  soon  as  he  reached  Delhi  to  post  to  Meerut  from 
'that  place,  which  he  could  do  in  one  night.  He  was  in  a  fever  of 
impatience  to  reach  his  regiment,  to  see  Louisa  Page  and  Eleanor 
Wake,  to  hear  if  his  commission  had  been  signed ;  and  yet  there  he 
was,  condemned  to  travel  at  the  agonisingly  slow  rate  of  two  miles 
•an  hour.  He  himself  could  have  walked  more  quickly  than  the 
patient  beasts  who  drew  his  equipage,  but  he  did  not  dare  to 
leave  his  newly-found  treasures  unguarded. 

Neither  was  his  mind  altogether  free  from  as  much  fear  as  his 
-daring  spirit  was  capable  of  feeling.  In  this  wild  and  semi-deserted 
country,  the  few  inhabitants  belonged  mostly  to  the  robber  tribe  of 
Ooojurs.  Besides,  it  was  probable  that  he  would  be  traced  by 
some  of  the  Thug  organisation,  to  whom  he  must  now  be  an  object 
of  hatred  and  fear,  as  he  had  not  only  killed  one  of  their  number, 
•but  had  discovered  the  secret  of  the  hidden  treasure  of  Secro, 
which  they  had  desired  to  acquire  for  themselves. 

At  sunset  he  reached  a  now  ruinous  but  once  large  and  magnifi- 
cent serai,  which,  in  the  old  days  when  Delhi  was  the  capital  of  the 
Mogul  Empire,  had  been  always  crowded  with  men,  horses,  camels, 
•and  elephants,  because  it  was  the  chief  resting-place  of  all  those 
travellers  from  the  north  who  once  thronged  the  great  Mahomedan 
•city.  But  now  the  serai  was  in  parts  only  a  few  degrees  less 
•dilapidated  than  Secro  itself. 
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However,  throngh  a  nobly-proportioned  Moorish  arch.  Brown 
^entered  a  large  paved  court,  on  the  foar  sides  of  which  ran  an 
arched  cloister-like  corridor.  This  communicated  with  a  number 
of  small  apartments  which  opened  on  to  it,  custom  giving  one  room 
to  each  stranger.  The  whole  of  this  building  was  formed  of 
elaborately  carved  red  granite ;  but  here  and  there  the  roof  had 
fallen  in,  and  the  stately  arches  of  the  corridor  had  given  way. 

Brown  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  the  ruined  building  was 
evidently  crowded  with  travellers.  Carts,  tethered  horses,  even 
camels^  with  numerous  attendants  and  servants,  occupied  the 
spacious  court,  and  fires  had  been  lighted  in  every  direction. 
What  added  to  Brown's  astonishment  was  that  he  was  informed 
•that  most  of  these  people  were  the  servants  of  European  travellers. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  side  of  the  building  which  was  in  the 
least  ruinous  condition,  and  discovered  a  square  cell  with  a  mud 
door,  which  had  the  merit  of  being  fairly  dry  and  clean.  He  took 
possesion  of  this  as  his  private  apartment.  Then  he  succeeded  in 
getting  some  cooked  food  from  an  old  Mahomedan  who  attended  to 
the  wants  of  travellers.  After  his  meal  he  retired  into  his  room, 
partly  to  rest  and  partly  to  protect  his  property.  The  apartment 
had  no  windows,  and  obtained  its  light  from  the  door  which  opened 
upon  the  corridor.  He  perceived  two  men  walking  up  and  down 
))efore  his  open  door,  and  saw  that  they  were  dressed  in  a  mixture 
of  European  and  Asiatic  costumes.  Asiatic  in  as  far  as  they  wore 
fur-lined  Afghan  overcoats ;  but  their  bare  heads,  European  boots, 
«nd  general  appearance  proclaimed  their  Western  origin.  Brown 
in  his  room  was  concealed  from  view  by  the  darkness  of  the  place, 
but  he  could  see  and  hear  without  being  seen.  As  the  strangers 
passed  and  repassed  his  door  in  animated  conversation,  he  dis- 
covered that  they  were  conversing  in  French,  with  which  tongue  he 
was  fairly  familiar.  He  could  only  hear  disjointed  scraps  of  their 
43onversation,  but  it  seemed,  from  what  they  said,  that  they  were 
waiting  in  this  serai  until  they  received  permission  from  the  King  of 
Delhi  to  enter  his  city. 

The  precaution  of  these  foreigners  seemed  very  singular  to 
Brown,  for,  Delhi  being  under  British  rule,  anyone  was  free  to  enter 
it.  He  further  discovered  from  their  talk  that  they  were  Russians, 
that  there  were  eight  of  them  altogether,  and  that  they  had  been 
.promised  an  audience  by  the  great  Padshah  himself.  Also  he 
gathered  that  they  were  ambassadors,  who  had  brought  a  treaty 
from  some  distant  potentate.  After  a  while  the  strangers  retired, 
and  Brown  saw  them  no  more.  He  thought  but  little  of  the 
incident  at  the  time,  his   own  affairs  occupied  so  much  of  his 
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thoughts^  but  after-events  proved  to  him  that  there  might  have- 
been  more  signifioance  in  this  secret  mission  than  he  had  imagined. 

That  night  Brown  carefully  closed  his  door  and  laid  himself 
down  in  front  of  it;  but  no  adventure  befell  him.  He  rose  at 
daybreak,  and  reached  Delhi  the  same  night.  The  next  day  found 
him  back  in  the  barracks  at  Meerut.  He  had  been  away  only  a 
fortnight,  but  what  an  eventful  time  !  He  had  left  Meerut  a  poor 
man,  and  a  suspected  criminal ;  he  had  returned  wealth y,  to  find 
that  he  was  a  commissioned  officer,  posted  to  a  regiment  in  the 
Punjaub.  As  he  had  received  official  intimation  of  his  promotion* 
he  left  the  barracks  and  took  rooms  in  an  hotel,  where  he  proposed 
staying  until  he  had  made  his  preparations  to  join  his  new  regiment. 

When  night  came  he  hurried  to  announce  the  marvellous  change 
which  had  befallen  him  to  Louisa  Page — to  impart  the  joyful  news 
to  the  woman  he  loved.  He  thought  it  advisable  to  visit  her  in 
the  same  clandestine  manner  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  Therefore,  he  climbed  the  low  wall  round  her  bungalow, 
walked  through  the  grounds,  and  arrived  at  her  bedroom  window, 
and  he  knocked  at  the  closed  shutters.  They  were  opened  by  a 
female  attendant,  who  told  him  the  young  lady  was  in  the  drawing- 
room  talking  to  a  gentleman. 

This  information  was  anything  but  pleasing  to  Brown,  and, 
feeling  very  much  disturbed  and  irritated,  he  walked  round  to  the 
front  of  the  bungalow.  The  shutters  of  the  three  large  drawing- 
room  windows  were  open,  and  a  flood  of  light  illumined  the  bushes 
in  the  garden.  He  approached  one  of  the  windows  quietly,  and 
the  first  thing  which  met  his  eyes  did  not  tend  to  improve  his 
condition  of  mind.  A  tall,  stout,  florid  young  man,  whose  portly 
person  was  encased  in  evening  dress,  was  bending  over  the  fair 
hand  of  the  **  unlimited  "  one,  and  kissing  it  with  an  expression 
of  rapt  devotion.  The  young  man  had  round  blue  eyes,  his  golden 
hair  curled  all  over  his  head,  while  the  fulness  of  his  face,  and  the 
rosiness  of  his  round  cheeks,  suggested  the  appearance  of  an  over- 
grown cupid. 

Brown  had  very  little  compunction  in  playing  the  eavesdropper  ; 
he  crept  up  close  to  the  window  in  a  fury  of  smothered  indigna- 
tion and  jealousy,  wondering  who  "  the  fat  fool  "  was. 

'*  Tes,  Miss  Page,"  he  heard  him  say.  "  It  is  nearly  four  years 
since  your  evanescent  visit  to  Dublin.  Evanescent,  do  I  say? 
But  it  was  not  so  to  me.     Since  then  I  have  not  been  a  free  man.'^ 

"  Eflbrvesoing  visit,  did  you  say  ?  "  said  the  imperturbable  Loo,, 
lightly.  She  wished  to  ward  off  that  declaration  of  love  she  now 
felt  to  be  imminent. 
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*'  Evanescent/'  he  said  in  a  thick  voice,  as  if  he  had  plums  in 
his  mouth.  "  Fleeting — vanishing.  All  supreme  moments  of  life 
are  transitory." 

Supreme  moments  are  not  in  my  line,  Mr.  Garew." 
But,  Miss  Page,  you  inspire  them." 

**  Not  intentionally,  T  assure  yon.  I  have  experienced  supreme 
efforts,  and  they  were  a  great  bore.'^ 

"  Ah  !  that  is  the  want  of  education.  I  feel  that  I  could  imbue 
you  with  earnestness  if  you  would  give  me  the  right  to  do  so." 

**  Certainly  not,"  laughed  the  girl.  "  Do  you  wish  to  say  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  me  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  !  "  said  Carew,  with  the  utmost  politeness.  **  You  are 
faultless  and  perfect." 

''Flatterer!"  said  the  lady,  but  smiling  in  a  self-complacent 
manner. 

'*  Absolutely  perfect,  as  far  as  Nature's  handiwork  goes,  but 
requiring  education." 

'*  Education,  Mr.  Carew  !  Why,  I  was  '  finished  '  three  years 
ago." 

**  You  are  an  angelic  being,  a  perfect  mind  in  an  exquisite 
body." 

*'  What  7  Would  you  educate  an  angel  ?  "  again  laughed  the 
girl. 

"  An  angel  such  as  you,  who  are  tied  to  earth,  still  needs  some 
sublunary  knowledge." 

**  But  what,  under  the  moon,  is  it  that  I  do  not  know  ?  I  can 
dance,  ride,  play  whist,  row,  sing,  and  flirt  when  I  have  a  chance. 
Certainly,  I  carefully  evaded  learning  when  I  was  at  school ;  but, 
as  I  have  picked  up  the  three  R's,  I  think  I  am  educated  enough.*' 

"  You  are,  I  repeat,  absolutely  perfect." 

"  I  would  sooner  hear  that  from  your  lips  than  from  anybody 
else,"  she  answered  ;  **  for  I  value  your  good  opinion  so  much." 

''  Do  you  really  care  about  my  poor  opinion  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  she  answered  in  her  most  insinuating 
manner. 

"  Do  you  care  for  me  enough  to  join  your  fate  to  mine  ?  " 

*'  But  oh !  you  would  educate  me  above  my  intellect — if  I  did." 

**  No — I  would  learn  from  you." 

'*  *  My  only  books  were  woman's  looks,  and  folly  all  they  taught 
me.'  Oh  1  that  would  never  do,  Mr.  Carew.  You !  a  fellow  of 
Oxford!  A  professor  of  chemistry,  geometry,  and  inferential 
logarithms,  and  the  calculus  scribendi !  I  am  rather  mixed  in  my 
terms,  am  I  not?  " 
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Garew  laughed. 

'*  A  man  does  not  need  learning  in  a  wife ;  and,  if  you  would 
share  my  lot — will  you,  Miss  Page  ?     May  I  call  you  Louisa  ?  " 

"  What  ?  ^'  she  said  with  pretended  ncAveU.  **  You  have  only 
known  me  three  weeks ;  I  did  not  even  dream  you  admired  me." 

^'  Who  oottld  fail  to  do  that  ? "  said  the  infatuated  Oarew. 
^'But  will  you  let  me  hope  some  time — some  future  time?  I 
have  hurried  you.     I  have  heen  precipitate." 

'*  Well,  to  tell  you  honestly,  I  wish  I  could  say  yes,  Mr.  Garew. 
But  when  I  was  a  silly  chit  of  a  school-girl,  I  was  a  fool — a  silly 
fool.  I  got  myself  into  a  terrible  mess,  and  shall  suffer  for  it  all 
my  life.*' 

**  But  will  you  not  give  me  the  right  to  protect  you  ?  If  my 
time,  my  devotion,  my  fortune,  my  life,  are  any  good  to  you,  I  lay 
them  at  your  feet." 

"  You  are  most  kind  and  generous,"  said  the  girl  with  some 
real  feeling.  ''What  I  have  done  is  irrevocable,  and  I  bitterly 
regret  it." 

Tears  were  in  Garew's  eyes. 
Then  you  hid  me  hope  ?  " 
Yes,"  she  said  softly.     ''  And  I  will  hope  too." 

Just  then  Louisa's  father,  with  vacant  eyes  and  dazed  look, 
entered  the  room  and  sank  into  an  arm-chair.  His  appearance, 
and  the  fumes  of  brandy  which  he  brought  with  him,  proclaimed 
his  condition. 

"  What  men  call  Providence,  employs  human  agents,"  he  began. 
**  What  was  the  man  on  a  white  horse  but  a  tool  of  the  Inscrutable  ? 
Why  should  I  not  also  be  an  incense-bearer  ?  When  the  seven 
-seals  are  opened  we  shall  see  the  upheaval  of  empires,  and  then  I — 
I ^"  and  the  old  man  waved  his  arms  over  his  head. 

"  Yes,  Father,  of  course,^'  answered  Louisa^  with  some  womanly 
gentleness,  and,  turning  to  Garew,  she  said :  ''  You  had  better  go. 
€ome  another  night.  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  me  to  have  a  friend 
like  you.    But  go  now«" 

The  burly  Squire  again  kissed  her  hand,  and  silently  withdrew. 

The  old  Major  sank  back  into  his  chair,  and  Louisa,  taking 
no  more  notice  of  him,  passed  into  her  own  chamber,  which  ad- 
joined the  drawing*room. 

Brown,  who  was  still  outnde,  having  both  seen  and  heard  all 
that  had  passed,  hastened  to  her  window  and  struck  with  some 
violence  on  the  shutter. 

Louisa  opened  the  casement. 

'*  Heavens  1 "  she  exclaimed ;  "  how  ill  you  look !  " 
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There  was  an  expression  of  dislike  and  contempt  on  her  oounte- 
nance,  and  she  greeted  him  without  the  slightest  cordiality. 

**  I  am  ill/'  he  answered  salkily.  **  I  think  I  have  picked  up  a 
fever.  What  with  the  sun,  the  had  water,  and  that  malarious  place, 
I  believe  I  am  dying;  and,"  he  added  with  a  bitter  smile,  "you  will 
be  glad  to  hear  it." 

''  But  you  have  failed,''  she  said*  "  I  never  thought  there  was 
anything  in  it." 

"  You  are  wrong.  I  have  succeeded.  The  treasure  is  simply 
countless.  I  could  carry  away  no  more  than  I  have  brought  you. 
Here,  take  it.  The  diamond  is  worth,  I  should  think,  six  thousand 
pounds — ^it  is  badly  cut,  but  the  colour  is  very  fine — and  look  at 
the  gold  things  I  have  got!"  He  threw  the  gold  pieces  and 
nuggets  in  a  mass  on  the  table. 

'*  Do  you  consider  you  have  obtained  these  things  honestly  ?  " 
asked  she,  looking  at  the  treasures  with  amazement. 

"  I  consider  we  have  as  good  right  to  them  as  anyone  else,  as  I 
found  them." 

**  Good  Heavens  !  the  thing  is  covered  with  blood ! "  exclaimed 
Louisa,  as  she  threw  down  the  diamond,  which  seemed  to  glimmer 
with  a  weird  unearthly  light. 

Brown  carelessly  wiped  the  gem  with  his  handkerchief. 
Have  you  murdered  anyone  to  get  it  ? '' 
No,''  he  answered  rather  bitterly,  *'  but  I  killed  a  man  who 
would  have  killed   me.     That  is  justifiable  in  self-defence,  is  it 
not  ? '' 

''  Oh  !  that's  your  old  argument ";  and  she  looked  at  the  strange 
•collection  of  wealth  with  a  perplexed  air. 

"  I  am  tired  and  jaded  to  death.  Put  these  things  away  care* 
fully  now,  and  I  will  come  back  in  a  few  days.  I  have  obtained 
my  commission,  and  we  shall  have  to  go  to  the  Punjaub.  I  must 
dispose  of  these  things  if  I  can,  and  go  and  collect  more,  and  then 
we  will  cut  the  army  and  return  home.  Thank  Heaven !  I  shall 
be  glad  to  leave  this  accursed  place,  people,  and  regiment.  Now 
listen  to  me,  Loo.  Ton  drop  that  new  fellow  I  saw  to-night,  who- 
ever he  may  be.  If  you  don't,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  both  of  you, 
for  I  will  stand  no  nonsense."  And  without  waiting  for  her  answer, 
he  left. 

It  was  Brown's  intention  to  proceed  at  once  to  Eleanor  Wake ; 
but  he  felt  so  prostrate  in  mind  and  body,  that  he  was  unequal  to 
the  exertion. 

That  night  a  splitting  headache,  agonizing  pains  in  all  his  limbs, 
with  alternate  fever  and  ague  fits,  told  Brown  that  he  was  suffering 
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for  enoroaohiDg  on  the  domain  of  the  Goojurs^  and  meddling  with 
the  treasure  of  ancient  kings.  He  had  a  violent  attack  of  jungte 
ferer ;  moreover  his  mind  was  affected,  the  doctor  asserted,  as  at  all 
hoars,  day  and  night,  he  saw  the  figure  of  the  Thug  standing  by 
him,  or  come  gliding  in  and  out  of  the  room,  turning  its  hideous 
countenance  towards  him.  The  medical  men  termed  this  a  halln-^ 
cination;  but  it  appeared  real  enough  to  Brown,  and  it  never 
left  him. 

He  lay  ill  at  his  hotel.  There  was  much  sickness  in  the  cantOn- 
jnent  of  Meerut — ^the  scourge  of  cholera  had  appeared.  The  rain» 
which  fell  in  torrents,  cooled  the  air;  but  over  the  place  hung  a 
hot,  fodiid,  depressing  atmosphere.  Every  evening,  across  the^ 
sandy  plain,  the  wailing  of  the  band,  as  it  played  the  ^'Dead 
March''  in  Saul^  was  not  enlivening. 

However,  in  time,  Brown  became  convalescent;  but  his  health 
was  much  shattered,  and  his  mind  seemed  wrecked;  while  the^ 
long,  hot,  restless  days,  followed  by  sleepless  nights,  weakened  his 
nerves.  As  he  was  getting  better,  on  one  occasion  he  saw  from 
his  window  Louisa  Page  riding  and  conversing  with  Carew.  At 
another  time  this  might  have  passed  without  notice,  because  his^ 
love  was  no  passion ;  but  then  it  vexed  and  annoyed  him  beyond 
endurance.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  proof  that  she  neither  heeded 
his  wishes  nor  his  words. 

In  the  long  sleepless  nights,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
verandah  of  the  hotel,  this  and  much  else  preyed  upon  his  mind-^ 
his  useless,  mined  life,  his  disgrace,  his  solitude. 

^'  Was  I  any  party  to  the  bargain,"  he  asked^  ''  when  the  cutse 
of  existence  was  put  upon  me  ?  No  one  loves  me.  Even  $he 
neglects  and  despises  me.  If  I  live  I  have  nothing  I  can  enjoy, 
nothing  which  can  give  me  pleasure.  I  hate  to  see  the  sun  rise 
and  set  day  after  day,  and  to  know  it  can  bring  no  alleviation  la 
my  misery." 

"  Why  not  kill  yourself  and  end  it  all  ?  "  a  voice  seemed  to 
whisper  in  his  ear.     ''  One  shot  with  this^  and  all  will  be  over." 

While  thus  reflecting,  he  used  often  to  finger  his  gun  and  play 
with  it.  It  was  the  very  weapon  which  had  ended  the  days  of  that 
luckless  marauder,  and  of  the  fakir. 

"  I  will  shoot  myself,'*  he  said.   **  I  will  bear  this  life  no  longer. "^ 

He  pointed  the  gun  towards  his  mouth ;  and,  putting  his  finger 
on  the  trigger,  in  one  second  more  the  troubles  of  Brown  in  this 
world  would  have  ended;  but  at  that  minute  Captain  Whitby 
entered  the  room,  seized  his  arm,  and  changed  the  course  of  the 
bullet,  which  entered  the  ceiling. 
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Are  you  mad  ?  "  cried  Whitby. 

Yes/'  said  Brown ;  '*  mad  with  misery  and  despair.     If  yon 
had  not  stopped  me,  it  would  now  have  been  all  ended/* 

"  I  believe  you  are  mad,  or  you  would  know  that  it  is  the  act  of 
a  coward  to  fly  from  the  evils  of  life — the  results  of  your  own 
tmisoonduct/' 

**  But  does  that  make  them  the  easier  to  bear  ?  It  was  my  own 
•cursed  folly.     Yes ;  but  that  is  the  sting  of  the  whole  thing." 

Then  Whitby  added  rather  sternly :  **  Wake^  you  have  now  a 
fresh  start  in  life.  You  can  now  return  to  the  society  of  your  equals. 
No  one  need  know  of  this  last  silly  attempt  of  yours  !  Bise  to  a 
higher  level,  and  be  a  better  man;  if  not  for  your  own^  for 
Eleanor's  sake,  who  loves  you  so  truly." 

''  You  have  been  so  ill/'  continued  he,  '*  that  we  did  not 
know  how  to  tell  you  before,  but,  Eleanor  having  informed  me  that 
jott  are  her  brother,  I  have  come  now  to  say  that  I  have  been 
'Magaged  to  your  sister  for  some  little  time,  and  we  are  to  be 
married  shortly,  and  we  wish  you  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony." 

{To  be  eontmued*) 
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'^  What  is  a  duel,  Oracdpapa  ?  "  asked  my  little  ten-year-old  soo: 
of  my  father,  as  we  sat  round  the  fire  one  Christmas  eve,  enjoying^ 
the  cheerful  blaze  the  more  because  we  knew  that  the  ground  out-»^ 
side  was  thickly  covered  with  snow,  and  could  hear  the  wind  roaring 
in  the  old-fashioned  chimney. 

It  has  always  been  my  custom,  since  I  have  been  married,  to  take 
my  family  en  masse  to  spend  Christmas  with  my  father.  The  dear 
old  man  has  nearly  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  life's  little  hill,  and  I 
do  not  suppose  he  will  be  spared  to  us  many  more  years.  Yet  he 
is  a  great  wonder.  He  is  taller  than  I  am,  and  nearly  as  straight ;: 
and  except  that  he  has  begun  to  talk  rather  slowly,  time  has  dealt 
very  kindly  with  him.  He  can  hear  very  well,  see  very  well» 
and,  when  free  from  the  gout^  can  walk  round  the  garden  without 
the  aid  of  a  stick,  and  carries  himself  with  the  precision  of  an  old^ 
soldier. 

But,  of  course,  a  widower's  life  in  an  old-fashioned  country 
house  must  become  lonely  sometimes;  and  although  he  never 
complains,  and,  in  fact,  gets  rather  angry  if  I  ask  him  the  question,, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  at  times  he  begins  to  feel  life  rather  weari- 
some, and  to  long  for  that  time  when  he  will  pass  away  into  a  new 
life  which  can  never  grow  old.  However,  at  Christmas  time  he  is- 
always  merry,  and  astonishes  me  by  his  activity,  and  by  the  delight 
he  takes  in  my  somewhat  noisy  little  trio — two  girls  and  a  boy.  In 
fact,  my  wife  says  that  he  absolutely  spoils  them  by  his  indul- 
gencesj  and  that  it  takes  them  weeks  and  weeks  to  settle  down  inta 
regular  habits  when  they  get  home  again. 

So  we  sat  round  the  fire  talking  merrily.  We  had  discussed  iii' 
turn  almost  every  available  subject,  until  at  length  one  of  those 
pauses  had  occurred  which  so  often  happen  in  a  family  circle.     I 
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was  about  to  make  the  well-known  remark,  that  angels  were  passing 
through  the  room,  when  my  little  son  startled  me  by  saying : 

"  What  is  a  duel.  Grandpapa  ?  '^ 
Whatever  made  you  think  of  that,  Charley  ?  '*  asked  my  wife. 
I  don't  know,  Mamma/'   answered  the  boy;   ''only  I  was 
reading  to-day,  in  the  book  Grandpapa  gave  me,  of  a  man  who  had 
fought  a  duel  once.     What  does  it  mean.  Grandpapa  ?  " 

''It  is  one  of  those  terrible  follies  which  men  used  to  think 
lightly  of  when  I  was  a  boy,"  said  my  father  earnestly.  "  Thank 
God!  things  are  different  now;  but  years  ago,  when  two  men 
quarrelled,  they  used  to  stand  up  and  shoot  at  each  other." 

"And  kill  one  another !  "  exclaimed  one  of  my  little  girls  with 
horror. 

"  Aye,  my  dear,  often  and  often.  It  was  a  most  dastardly  way 
of  settliug  a  dispute;  but  if  you  refused  to  fight  a  man  who 
challenged  you,  you  were  laughed  at  and  called  a  coward;  so, 
fearing  to  be  ridiculed,  men  shot  one  another  as  if  life  were  of  no 
value*  Tet  the  present  generation  look  back  to  my  young  days 
with  regret;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  distance  lends  a  great 
enchantment  to  the  view." 

I  laughed  a  little  at  my  dear  old  dad's  remark,  for  I  could  not 
help  remembering  how  often  I  had  heard  him  talk  about  the  present 
generation  with  scorn,  and  laugh  at  the  forward  ideas  which  spoilt 
it.  I  would  not  have  reminded  him  of  it,  however,  because  his 
anger  would  have  been  kindled  at  once,  and  he  would  have  talked 
to  me  in  pretty  much  the  same  way  that  I  talk  to  my  son  sometimes. 
He  will  look  upon  me  as  a  mere  boy  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

There  was  another  pause* 

''  Did  you  ever  fight  a  duel.  Grandpapa  ?  '*  asked  Charley  at 
length. 

The  idea  struck  me  as  being  so  funny,  that  I  laughed  outright. 
Fancy  my  dear  old  father  standing  up  to  be  shot  at,  or  to  shoot 
somebody  else  I     But  my  mirth  was  suddenly  cut  short. 

**  I  don't  quite  see  what  there  is  to  laugh  at.  Jack,  in  the  boy^s 
question,'^  he  said  somewhat  testily.  "  His  question,  *  Did  you 
ever  fight  a  duel.  Grandpapa?'  is  very  simple;  and  my  answer  is 
just  as  plain — ^Yes,  I  did." 

Something  in  the  old  man's  voice  made  me  look  at  him  more 
intently,  and  I  fancied  that  I  could  see  tears  in  his  eyes. 

''Oh !  do  tell  us  all  about  it ! "  exclaimed  my  children  in  chorus ; 
and  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  was  anxious  to  hear  the  story  too. 

**  It  is  a  sad  story,  little  ones,"  he  said ;  "  and  you  will  be  inte* 
rested  in  it,  Jack,"  he  added,  turning  to  me.    "  I  have  never  spoken 
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of  it  before ;  but  it  doesn't  matter  much  now.  It  happened  a  long, 
long  time  ago ;  and  what  would  be  a  crime  to-day,  was  only  a 
necessary  part  of  a  gentleman's  education  then.  You  youngsters 
must  promise  never  to  speak  to  me  about  it  again>  and  to  go  o£P  to 
bed  when  I  have,  finished/' 

Of  course  they  all  promised ;  and  settling  himself  in  his  easy 
chair,  my  father  told  the  following  sad  but  romantic  story. 

"  I  can  only  remember  my  father  as  an  old  man.  He  had  been 
married  twice,  and  I  was  the  only  son  by  the  second  wife.  Some 
years  had  intervened  between  these  two  marriages,  and  so  his  two 
elder  children  were  grown  up  before  I  came  into  the  world.  My 
half-sister  died,  I  believe,  soon  after  I  was  bom,  and  her  brother 
went  away,  abroad  I  fancy ;  so  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  first 
family  was  forgotten.  My  mother  told  me  about  them  when  I  grew 
up ;  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  hearing  my  father  speak  of  them. 
Perhaps  he  and  his  son  quarrelled — I  do  not  know;  but  when  my 
father  died,  a  few  months  after  my  mother,  I  inherited  the  property, 
being  then  about  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

"A  young  man  with  plenty  of  money,  with  fairly  good  natural 
recommendations  in  the  way  of  figure  and  face,  was  then,  as  now, 
courted  by  society,  and  run  after  by  all  the  fond  mothers  with 
eligible  daughters.  The  world  has  changed  a  good  deal  in  manners 
and  customs  since  I  was  a  boy,  but  that  custom  remains. 

"Fortune  having  come  to  me  unexpectedly — ^for  I  had  never 
speculated  on  my  future  inheritance — I  found  my  existence  changed 
suddenly  from  one  of  quietude  to  one  of  bustle  and  excitement. 
Life  in  my  father's  house  had  not  been  monotonous,  far  from  it ;  we 
had  our  gaieties,  in  a  quiet  way,  but  I  had  not  seen  much  of  the 
world.  Do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  I  grew  up  into  a  namby- 
pamby  individual — my  father  was  too  much  the  old  English 
gentleman  to  let  me  do  that — ^but  he  very  rightly  considered  that  a 
man's  early  years  could  be  more  profitably  spent  at  home,  than 
passed  in  the  pleasures  and  frivolities  of  town.  I  was  well 
educated,  could  talk  well,  ride  well,  dance  well,  and  flirt  well. 
Why  do  you  laugh  ?  Do  you  think  that  we  young  fellows  didn't 
go  in  for  such  follies  then  ?  Why,  my  dear  boy,  I  can  remember 
the  names  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  my  sweethearts  even  now. 

"  However,  my  little  flirtations  and  gaieties  were  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  stream  of  society  into  which  I  was  thrown  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  Of  course  I  enjoyed  the  change.  What 
young  man  wouldn't,  when  all  the  best  houses  are  opened  to  him, 
and  he  meets  and  talks  to  those  men  whose  fame  he  has  read  about, 
and  with  those  social  stars  of  whose  beauty  he  has  heard  so  often? 
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I  threw  myself  into  my  new  life  heart  and  soul.  I  made  friends 
in  every  direction ;  and  the  number  of  letters,  invitations,  and 
billet  doux  which  came  addressed  to  Douglas  Farley  was  quite 
surprising.  In  those  days  my  affaires  de  cmur  were  many,  but 
they  were  all  passing  fancies.  Not  one  of  them  struck  deep 
enough  to  make  any  lasting  impression,  and  amongst  my  many 
flames  I  could  not  have  selected  one  I  should  have  cared  to  marry. 
Ah,  Jack  !  you  young  fellows  forget  that  your  fathers  were  young 
once,  and  were  as  greatly  admired  in  their  time  as  you  are  in 
yours. 

*'  One  night  I  was  invited  to  a  house,  but  feeling  rather  tired,  and 
not  expecting  to  meet  there  anyone  I  particularly  cared  about,  I 
had  almost  made  up  my  mind  not  to  go^  when  a  friend  came  in 
:And  insisted  upon  my  going  with  him.  It  was  late  when  we 
entered  the  crowded  rooms,  and  the  dance  was  in  full  swing.  I 
soon  found  myself  in  a  circle  of  friends,  laughing  merrily,  and,  I 
am  afraid,  talking  a  good  deal  of  scandal,  like  the  rest  of  them. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  tired,  and  presently  I  found  myself  alone 
in  the  embrasure  of  a  large  window,  from  which  position  I  could 
«ee  everything  going  on,  and  remain  almost  unobserved  myself. 

'^  As  I  watched  the  people  passing  up  and  down  the  room,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  couple  who  were  seated  at  some  little 
•distance  from  me,  apparently  engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  One 
was  a  man  handsome  in  the  extreme,  and  with  a  smile  and  manner 
most  bewitching,  even  when  watching  him  from  a  distance.  But 
it  was  his  companion  who  really  attracted  me.  Hers  was  the  most 
lovely  face  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  have  never  seen  anyone  to  equal 
it  since.  Her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  a  midsummer  sky,  and  her  lips 
were  for  ever  asking  to  be  kissed.  Dressed  prettily  and  tastefully, 
«he  was  nevertheless  not  so  handsomely  attired  as  most  of  the 
ladies  in  the  room,  and  her  manner,  as  I  watched  her,  seemed  more 
childish  than  theirs.  There  was  nothing  of  the  woman  of  the 
world  about  her,  no  studied  effect  in  her  manner  or  attitude.  She 
was  only  natural,  and  to  be  natural  in  her  case  meant  to  be  beautiful. 
As  I  have  said  before,  my  little  love  affairs  had  all  been  passing 
fancies,  but  now  I  felt  instinctively  that  I  had  met  my  fate.  All 
my  weariness  vanished  in  a  moment,  and  my  only  desire  was  to 
speak  to  her.  So  I  left  my  retreat  to  seek  the  means  of  gaining 
my  end. 

" '  Won't  you  speak  to  me  to-night,  Douglas  ?  '  said  a  voice  in 
my  ear,  as  I  passed  up  the  room  ;  and  turning,  I  saw  a  lady  who 
was  one  of  my  intimate  friends  standing  beside  me. 
/* '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  I  answered ;  '  I  did  not  see  you/ 
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'**  Where  were  your  eyes?'  she  said  coqaettishly.  *  Fixed' 
somewhere,  I  warrant,  Mr.  Farley.' 

**  I  hardly  paid  any  attention  to  her  remark,  and  remained  silent 
for  some  moments,  thoughtfally  playing  with  my  cravat. 

.  '* '  Can  yon  tell  me  the  name  of  that  lady  sitting  there  ?  '  I  asked 
suddenly. 

*'  She  looked  in  the  direction  I  intimated,  and  then  smiled 
scornfully. 

** '  Do  you  mean  the  little  girl  with  the  bahy  face  ?  Well !  Mr. 
Farley,  I  cannot  say  that  I  admire  your  taste.  Here^  Mr.  Grew/ 
she  added,  turning  to  a  gentleman  who  was  standing  near,  '  Mr*. 
Farley  wishes  for  an  introduction.' 

'^  I  suppose  my  fair  friend  was  hurt  at  my  evincing  admiration 
for  anyone  but  herself,  for  she  left  me  without  another  word.  I  was> 
not  a  bit  angry,  however,  and  followed  the  gentleman  whom  she^ 
had  called  Mr.  Crew,  across  the  room.  The  gentleman  who  had 
been  the  girl's  companion  so  long  left  her  as  we  approached,  and  Z 
was  introduced. 

*^  I  cannot  tell  how  the  remainder  of  that  evening  passed^  nor 
can  I  remember  what  we  talked  about.  I  only  know  that  the  time 
was  far  too  short,  and  that  I  tried  to  show  myself  to  my  companion 
at  my  best.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  did  most  of  the  talking^ 
but  I  think  she  was  pleased. 

^'  After  that  evening,  I  met  her  often,  and  my  admiration  grew 
into  a  strong  passion.  I  loved  her  with  all  that  depth  and  reality 
which  only  comes  from  the  heart  that  loves  for  the  first  time ;  with 
all  that  desperation  which  is  half  joy,  half  misery.  At  times  I  felt 
that  she  was  learning  to  love  me,  and  at  other  times  I  felt  that  my 
hopes  were  only  born  to  be  crushed.  Nor  was  I  blind  to  the  fact 
that  I  had  a  rival  in  the  dark,  handsome  man  with  whom  I  had  first 
seen  her,  and,  moreover,  that  she  did  not  seem  altogether  callous 
to  his  attentions.  Often  I  watched  them  together,  and  my  courage 
failed  me ;  and  as  often  I  noticed  him  watching  me  with  a  look  of 
hatred  in  his  eyes,  and  my  hopes  rose. 

*'  At  last  came  the  most  eventful  evening  in  my  life.  I  was  at 
the  house  where  T  had  first  met  her,  and  during  the  evening  I  found 
myself  alone  with  her  in  a  little  ante-room,  where  the  light  was 
dim,  and  where  no  one  could  see  or  hear  us.  Then  all  the  passion- 
that  I  had  cherished  in  my  heart  so  long  formed  itself  into  words,, 
and  I  poured  my  love  story  into  her  ears.  What  I  said  I  know 
not.  I  hardly  know  what  she  answered.  But  I  do  know  that  pre- 
sently my  arm  was  round  her  waist,  that  her  head  was  laid  on  my 
breast,  that  her  eyes  were  raised  to  mine,  and  that  my  lips  touched 
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here  in  the  firet  kiss  of  love,  in  the  first  kiss  that  I  had  ever  given* 
to  a  woman. 

^*  She  was  mine  ;  I  had  won  her !  All  the  doabts  and  fearo,  all  th& 
pain  of  a  love  that  only  had  existence  in  hope,  vanished,  and  my 
cup  of  delight  was  full  to  overflowing.  I  was  almost  unconscious 
of  what  was  going  on  around  me,  for  I  was  living  in  a  dream,  and" 
only  awoke  when  I  realised  that  it  was  growing  late,  that  my  love 
was  going  away,  and  that  I  should  not  see  her  again  until 
to-morrow. 

''When  I  returned  to  the  brilliantly-lighted  ball-room,  after 
seeing  her  off,  the  light,  at  least  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  was 
gone  out  of  it,  and  I  went  unconsciously  to  the  place  where  I  had 
last  held  her  in  my  arms. 

'^  The  place  was  almost  in  darkness,  and  coming  into  it  from  the 
glare  of  the  other  rooms,  I  did  not  at  first  see  a  man  standing 
there. 

**  *  I  have  a  word  for  you.  Sir,'  he  said,  coming  forward  and 
looking  straight  into  my  eyes. 

'* '  I  am  at  your  service,'  I  answered,  recognising  my  rival  for 
the  firet  time. 

^'^Have  you  a  inend  here?'  he  asked.  *Tou  have  to-night 
robbed  me  of  her  who  was  life  itself  to  me.' 

'' '  I  do  not  understand  you,'  I  said. 

"  '  No  !  I  will  explain.  Not  ten  minutes  ago  you  stood  in  this 
room  with  a  lady.  That  lady  promised  to  be  your  wife.  Had  it 
not  been  for  you,  that  lady  would  have  been  my  wife.  Do  yon 
understand  ? ' 

''  I  felt  that  the  man  before  me  was  almost  mad  with  rage.  His 
words  were  hissed  out  rather  than  spoken,  and  I  involuntarily  drew 
back  as  I  answered : 

"  'I  understand  what  you  say,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  it  can  possibly 
affect  me.  My  future  wife  has  chosen  for  herself.  I  offered  my- 
self as  a  candidate  for  her  affection,  and  have  won.  Why  should 
you  blame  me  for  winning  the  prize  yon  coveted  ?  I  cannot  see 
that  I  owe  you  any  apology.' 

'*  'You  cannot  I  Perhaps  not.  A  gentleman  would,  but  a  mean 
scoundrel  has  no  sense  of  honour.' 

'"  Sir !'  I  exclaimed  indignantly. 

**  *  You  are  a  mean  scoundrel !  *  he  repeated,  hissing  the  worda 
through  his  teeth. 

^*  *  What  do  you  mean  by  this  insult  ? ' 

" '  Have  you  no  friend  here  ? '  he  asked  again. 

Suddenly  the  full  truth  of  his  meaning  dawned  upon  me. 
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*'  *  Yon  wish  to  fight  me  ?  '  I  said  slowly. 

•• '  Yes/ 

'•  I  felt  that  I  grew  pale  as  he  spoke,  but  the  light  was  too  dim  for 
him  to  see  my  faoe  clearly,  and  I  was  thankful,  or  he  might  have 
thought  me  a  coward.  Indeed,  to  speak  the  honest  truth,  I  was 
a  coward  at  that  moment. 

''  *  When  ?  *  I  asked,  after  a  short  pause. 

"  'Now.  The  moon  is  full,  and  there  will  be  light  enough  in  the 
avenue  for  our  purpose/ 

.  ***1  accept  your  challenge,'  I  said  desperately ;  '  I  will  return 
imniediately  with  my  friend.'     And  I  left  him. 

'^It  was  considerably  past  midnight  when  we  went  out  into  the 
garden.  My  opponent  and  his  second  went  quickly  towards  the 
avenue,  but  I  lingered  behind  talking  hurriedly  to  my  friend,  and 
givifig  him  my  instructions  in  case  I  should  fall.  I  cannot  explain 
my  feelings,  but  I  know  I  was  afraid.  Life  seemed  so  sweet  to  me 
now  that  I  had  won  the  heart  of  the  woman  I  loved ;  now  that  I 
felt  I  was  about  to  lose  it  at  the  hands  of  my  rival.  Only  an  hour 
ago  I  was  so  happy,  looking  forward  with  such  eagerness ;  and  now 
I  was  standing  face  to  face  with  death.  I  breathed  a  silent  prayer 
as  I  stood  in  the  avenue,  and  then,  almost  before  I  had  realised  my 
position,  I  was  facing  my  opponent,  pistol  in  hand,  waiting  for  the 
word  to  fire. 

"  '  One  !     Two  I     Three  ! ' 

**  I  fired  almost  without  taking  aim,  hardly  knowing  what  I  was 
doing. 

''For  a  moment  afterwards  I  stood  almost  petrified,  wondering  if 
it  were  all  a  dream ;  and  then  suddenly  I  became  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  my  rival  had  fallen. 

''  Good  God  I  Had  I  killed  him  ?  I  ran  to  where  he  lay,  and 
saw  the  blood  oozing  from  a  wound  in  his  side. 

''  *  You  have  killed  me  ! '  he  said  faintly.  '  It  was  my  fault.  I 
do  not  know  if  my  father  is  living,  I  have  not  seen  him  fur  years ; 
^but  if  he  is  tell  him  that  I  am  dead.' 

**  I  knelt  down  beside  him. 

'' '  Where  is  he  ?  '  I  asked  hoarsely;  '  I  will  go  to  him  myself.' 

**  He  told  me  to  feel  in  his  pocket  for  a  letter,  which  would  tell 
me.    I  did  so,  and  held  the  letter  up  to  read  it. 

''  Great  God  I     It  was  addressed  to  my  own  father ! 

"  *  Who  are  you  ? '  I  asked,  terror-stricken. 

'*  *  Richard  Farley  ! — ^I — I '  but  he  could  not  speak.     His 

breathing  became  harder  every  moment ;  and  as  I  bent  over  him 
he  gave  one  little  shudder  and  then  lay  still  for  ever. 
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'*  In  these  days  such  a  tragedy  would  be  murder.  Thank  Heaven 
that  it  is  so  ;  but  in  those  days  it  was  only  the  '  satisfaction  of 
honour/  and  no  great  stir  was  caused  by  my  having  shot  my 
brother  in  a  duel.  But  to  me  his  death  was  awful.  For  months  I 
shut  myself  away  from  the  world,  and  from  the  society  of  the 
woman  I  loved,  and  on  account  of  whom  I  had  shed  a  brother's 
blood.  How  could  I  dare  to  make  her  my  wife  with  such  a  crime  at 
my  door  ?  like  one  mad,  I  wandered  from  place  to  place,  and,  of 
course,  I  offered  my  future  wife  her  freedom.  In  my  sorrow  she  came 
to  me,  and  by  her  sweetness  charmed  it  away.  By  her  words  I 
presently  became  convinced  that  my  brother's  death  did  not  lie  at 
my  door  with  such  hideousness  as  I  had  imagined.  She  healed 
my  wound,  and  I  married  her. 

'^  That  is  how  I  fought  my  only  duel,  and  that  is  how  I  woa 
your  grandmamma,  Charley." 
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The  appointment  of  Colonel  Sir  Owen  Tador  Burne,  £.G.S.I., 
CLE.,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  India^  in  succession  to 
Sir  Frederick  Halliday,  K.C.B.,  who  has  resigned,  is  a  most 
popular  one  in  military  circles. 

Sir  Owen  Bume  saw  much  active  service  in  India  during  the 
Mutiny,  and  was  Military  Secretary,  and  afterwards  Aide-de-camp, 
in  India  and  in  Ireland,  to  Sir  Hugh  Rose  (Lord  Strathnaim). 
Sir  Owen  Bume  has  had,  therefore,  unexceptional  opportunities  of 
studying  the  re-organisation  of  the  native  army,  and  those  changes 
in  the  British  army  in  India,  introduced  by  Sir  Hugh  Bose — experi- 
ence which  will  enable  him  to  offer  sound  and  practical  advice  on 
military  questions  when  they  are  brought  before  the  Council. 

Colonel  Tolson,  who  has  just  been  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  1st  Battalion  Boyal  Sussex,  has  served  with  the  Begiment 
throughout  his  career,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  officers  in 
the  service.  The  traditions  of  this  Begiment  are  well-known  to, 
and  will  be  carefully  maintained  by,  Colonel  Tolson. 

The  National  Union  Club,  which  was  opened  a  short  time  since, 
gave,  on  the  ISth  inst.,  an  inaugural  dinner.  Between  fifty  and 
sixty  gentlemen  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  Club,  amongst  whom 
were  a  large  number  of  recognised  journalists.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Colonel  Hughes-Hallett,  M.P.,  who  was  supported  by 
Major-General  Goldsworthy,  M.P.,  Colonel  Howard  Vincent, 
Sir  Lewis  Pellv,  and  Sir  Whittaker  Ellis. 

In  the  speech  of  the  evening,  the  Chairman  explained  the  objects 
•of  the  National  Union  Club.  It  has  for  its  primary  object,  the 
combination  of  earnest  men  of  all  shades  of  political  feeling  who 
•desire  to  preserve  intact  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  National  Union 
Club  will  prove  an  important  factor  in  bringing  together  those  who, 
while  attached  to  differing  Party  forces,  are  agreed  in  offering 
strenuous  resistance  to  all  attempts  to  dismember  the  Empire.  The 
watchword  for  England  at  this  crisis  must  be  ''Union."  By  means 
of  dinners,  conversaziones,  and  conferences,  aided  by  papers  on 
current  political  topics,  followed  by  free  discussions,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Unionist  Party  will  be  kept  together,  and  make  itself 
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•a  standing  power  in  the  country*  There  probably  never  was  a 
time  when  it  was  more  necessary  for  politicians  of  both  sides  to 
sink  their  personal  aims,  by  consulting  the  higher  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  making  the  welfare  of  the  country  the  paramount 
•consideration.  Bepresentative  men  of  both  parties  are  being  rapidly 
xegistered,  and  it  is  fully  anticipated  that  the  first  1,000  members 
will  be  elected  before  Parliament  meets.  It  only  remains  to  add, 
that  the  dinner  was  excellently  served,  and  everything  went  off  with 
^cldt.  There  was  some  capital  singing,  and  I  must  specially  men- 
tion  Mr.  Odell's  nautical  song,  after  Dibdin,  with  a  breezy,  well- 
pitched  Toa !  Hoa !  chorus. 

The  rapid  rise  and  success  of  the  St.  George's  Club  has  led  many 
people  to  imagine  that  it  is  too  good  to  last,  and  predict  its  down- 
fall. The  account  in  the  Times  of  the  Christmas  house-dinner, 
when  180  members  sat  down,  under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  shows  the  unanimity  and  good  feeling  prevailing  in  the 
Club,  and  the  following  figures  point  to  its  steady  rise  and  progress* 
Every  month  last  year  100  bondjide  paying  members  were  elected* 
The  Club  has  now 2,000  members,  and  the  cry  is  ''Still  they  come.*' 
I  may  also  mention  the  fact  that  the  Stafford  Club  is  coming  over 
bodily  to  join  the  St.  George's,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  and 
one  other  member  will  join  the  general  committee  of  the  latter. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Edward  Terry  to  the  London  stage,  after  far 
too  long  an  absence,  and  the  welcome  he  nightly  receives  from 
•crowded  audiences,  must  convince  him  that  he  has  a  host  of  friends 
and  admirers,  who  will  heartily  support  him  when  he  opens,  in 
May  next,  Terry's  Theatre  in  the  Strand,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  he  may  christen  it.  To  follow  the  "  Churchwarden ''  through 
all  his  difficulties  would  be  but  to  repeat  a  twice-told  tale.  Mr. 
Terry  was  never  better  suited  with  a  character,  and  his  droll  inimi- 
table acting  keeps  the  audience  in  a  continuous  state  of  merriment* 
Mr.  Terry  is  a  comic  actor  of  a  very  high  order,  and  he  obtains  his 
•success  by  perfectly  legitimate  means.  Take,  for  instance,  his 
method  of  depicting  fear;  at  the  first  glance  you  recognise  the 
intention  of  the  acting,  but  the  facial  play  that  succeeds  it  is  so 
whimsical  and  comic  that  you  are  forced  to  laugh  nolens  volem, 
fie  possesses  the  same  command  over  his  audience  that  the  late 
Mr*  Wright  of  the  Adelphi  had.  The  entertainment  throughout 
is  excellent. 

I  must  defer  my  account  of  Mr*  Toole^s  Butler^  in  order  to 
•describe  his  performance  of  the  Waiter  at  the  Christmas  Treat  to 
«tage  children.  The  dinner  took  place  at  the  Mission  Hall,  Col- 
lingwood  Street,  Blackfriars  Boad^  to  500  children  connected  with 
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the  theatrical  profession,  and  was  given  by  Miss  Edith  Woodwards 
The  result  of  the  benevolent  effort  was  very  successful,  and  punctu- 
ally at  one  o'olock  two  large  rooms  were  thronged  with  little 
guests,  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  good  meal  provided  for 
them.  They  were  waited  upon  by  Mr.  Toole,  his  daughter  and  a 
number  of  ladies  well-known  in  the  theatrical  profession,  including 
Mesdames  Kate  Vanghan,  Brass^  Kate  Phillips,  Dora  Doone, 
Florence  West,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Morton,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Warner,  besides  many  others.  Dinner  being  over,  paper  was 
handed  round  so  that  what  was  not  consumed  could  be  taken  home. 
After  this  an  entertainment  was  provided  by  some  of  the  leading 
actors  and  actresses  of  the  metropolis.  In  addition  to  this  Mr. 
J.  L.  Toole  had  brought  500  toys  and  600  pieces  of  "  hard-bake  *' 
for  the  little  guests,  and  they  were  also  provided  with  oranges. 
Before  beginning  the  programme,  Mr.  Toole,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  children,  made  a  speech.  He  said  he  had  invited  them  aU 
last  year  to  dine  with  him,  but  they  had  not  come.  (Laughter.) 
He  boped  they  would  come  next  year.  (Cries  of  "  Yes,  Sir.*') 
Had  they  eaten  enough  plum  pudding  ?  ("  Yes,  Sir.")  That  waa 
all  right,  but  how  about  next  week  ?  (Laughter.)  A  friend  of 
his  living  in  Naples  had  written  to  him  expressing  a  wish  to  giv& 
them  a  Christmas  dinner  next  year.  Did  they  know  Naples  ?  It 
was  the  place  where  the  penny  ices  came  from.  Would  that  make- 
them  remember  it  ?  (Laughter,  and  **  Yes,  Sir.")  He  had  ar- 
ranged  that  they  should  have  some  lumps  of  hard-bake.  Had 
they  ever  tried  to  make  toffee  ?  He  had  tried  to  make  it  with 
sugar  and  water,  but  somehow  he  could  never  succeed.  However,, 
they  were  not  going  to  have  toffee,  but  hard-bake.  Did  they  like 
it?  (Loud  and  continued  cries  of  "Yes,  Sir.")  So  did  he* 
Mrs.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Evil,  two  friends  of  his,  had  brought  200* 
sixpenny-pieces  for  them.  (Ringing  cheers.)  These  coins  were 
worth  9d.  each  because  they  were  new.  (Laughter.)  He  would 
not  say  any  more  but  would  sing  them  a  song,  which  would  not  do- 
them  any  good,  but  would  not  do  them  any  harm.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  At  the  termination  of  the  entertainment  Mr.  Clement 
Scott  announced  that  Miss  Woodward  finding  the  dinners  so- 
appreciated,  intended  to  continue  them  as  long  as  she  lived,  and 
after  she  died. 

At  the  Criterion  Theatre  a  special  matinie  was  arranged  by  Mr* 
Charles  Wyndham,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  children  of 
the   Southport  life-boat   men.      It  was  a   complete   success   and 
realised  over  £400.     Still  Waters  Run  Deep  was  a  highly-finished 
representation,   the    oast  including    Messrs.    Charles   Wyndham,, 
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Edward  Terry,  David  James,  E.  S.  Willard,  Lady  Moncktx)n,  and 
Miss  Mary  Moore.  The  second  piece  was  the  little  play  called 
Good  for  Nothingy  in  which  Mrs.  Bancroft  once  more  appeared  in 
her  favourite  character  Nan.  Mrs.  Bancroft  was  welcomed  back  in 
a  manner  that  showed  how  glad  the  public  would  be  to  see  her 
return  to  the  stage.  Her  acting  was  inimitable,  and  has  lost  none 
of  its  verve  and  piquancy.  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  gave  with  capital 
effect,  his  popular  monologue,  Trying  a  Magistrate^  and  Mr.  Fer- 
nandez gave  an  impressive  recitation  of  Mr.  Clement  Scott's  thril- 
ling poem,  *'  The  .Warriors  of  the  Sea." 

The  sad  accident  for  which  the  above  benefit  was  given,  reminds 
me  that  two  new  life-boats  have  been  invented  by  Mr.  Wood,  the 
patentee  of  what  has  been  christened  by  Sir  E,  J.  Reed  *' Woodite," 
a  substance  by  which  the  ship's  side  can  be  protected  from  the  fatal 
effects  of  gunshot  and  collision. 

'  The  first  life-boat  resembles  the  ordinary  one,  except  that  its  sides 
are  provided  with  "  Woodite."  But  it  is  to  be  driven  by  compressed 
air  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  per  hour,  at  which  speed  it  can  be 
charged  to  run  for  twelve  hours.  The  saving  of  life  at  a  wreck  is 
always  a  matter  of  time,  and  often  before  the  life- boat  can  reach  her, 
the  ship  has  gone  down.  Then  again,  this  boat  would  only  require 
one  man  to  work  it,  whereas,  at  the  present  time,  only  two  or  three 
men  can  be  spared  from  the  crew  of  a  life-boat  to  really  devote 
themselves  to  the  work  of  saving  life.  There  is  a  central  tube  from 
stem  to  stem,  as  well  as  one  on  either  side ;  and  these  air-tubes, 
besides  supplying  the  power  with  which  to  propel  the  boat,  serve 
also  to  increase  its  buoyancy. 

The  second  model  will  probably  attract  most  attention,  as  besides 
having  the  same  motive  power,  it  is  almost  incapable  of  capsizing, 
and  should  the  latter  accident  happen,  it  will  not  be  so  serious  a 
matter,  as  the  bottom  is  fitted  up  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the 
top.  In  fact  it  can  be  launched  or  sailed  either  side  up.  This 
extraordinary  vessel  is  secured  by  the  buoyancy  of  "  Woodite  "  and 
cork  blocks,  and  the  cylinders  in  which  the  air  is  stored.  The 
great  value  of  the  boat  will  be  when  launched  from  ships  in  oases 
of  emergency.  At  the  present  time,  attempts  to  launch  boats  from 
the  ship's  side  during  a  storm  are  often  in  vain — they  capsize  as 
soon  as  lowered.  If  what  I  have  described,  and  seen  done  with  the 
models,  can  be  carried  out  with  a  full-sized  boat,  the  attempts  to 
launch  boats  from  the  ship's  side  which  result  in  capsizing  them, 
will  become  a  story  of  the  past. 

These  accidents  at  sea — ^if  they  can  be  prevented  by  Mr.  Wood's 
life-boats — should  prompt  the  Life-boat  Institution,  before  building 
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any  more  boatSi  to  make  the  strictest  inqairies  into  the  subject, 
and  have  an  experimental  boat  built,  which  it  can  very  well  afford 
to  do*  Such  enterprise  would  soon  attract  additional  subscriptions, 
whereas,  if  the  general  mismanagement  that  occurred  in  the  case  of 
the  Sonthport  Life-boat  is  repeated,  some  strict  inquiry  will  be 
demanded  by  the  public,  of  the  working  and  personnel  of  the 
Institution* 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Bolton,  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  has  been  received  by  his  friends  with  sincere 
sorrow*  Since  he  left  the  army,  he  devoted  himself  more  or  less  to 
scientific  matters — especially  electricity.  When  the  question  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Water  Companies  fell  through.  Sir  Francis 
Bolton  began  to  take  the  question  up,  and,  had  he  lived,  it  is 
more  than  probable  he  would  have  sought  parliamentary  honours, 
and  brought  in  a  comprehensive  bill  on  the  subject.  Frances, 
Countess  of  Waldegrave,  had  a  high  opinion  of  this  officer's  abilities, 
and  successfully  used  her  patronage  to  bring  him  forward.  The 
public  are  indebted  to  Sir  Francis  Bolton  for  having  added  to  the 
attraction  of  the  last  two  Exhibitions  at  South  Kensington,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  illuminated  fountains.  He  will  long  be 
remembered  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  both  on  account  of  his 
genial  manner  and  obliging  disposition. 

The  American  Exhibition  is  making  fair  progress,  and,  like 
the  previous  Exhibitions,  will  be  supplied  with  a  new  word* 
''Yankeries,"  is  the  name  by  which  it  will  be  called* 

The  literary  event  of  last  month  was  the  rapid  sale  of  Lord 
Brassey's  Naval  Annual,  the  whole  edition  being  sold  out  in  three 
days*  It  is  a  perfect  encycloposdia  of  naval  information,  and  one 
of  the  cheapest  books  (7s.  6d.)  that  has  been  published  for  some 
time  past. 

The  United  Service  Gazette  is  undergoing  certain  changes  and 
improvements.  A  ladies'  supplement  is  given  every  week,  giving  a 
careful  remmi  of  all  those  subjects  likely  to  be  interesting  to 
officers'  wives,  including  an  article  on  needle-work,  new  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  fashion,  society  gossip,  &c.  Such  additions 
should  increase  the  popularity  of  this  the  oldest  service  journal. 

Those  who  appreciate  good  cigarettes  should  try  Farascho  &  Co*'8 
**Dumenly."  They  are  made  of  the  finest  Turkey  tobacco,  grown 
on  the  Company's  estates,  *'Dumenly,"  Yenijeh,  Turkey.  The 
paper  used  is  specially  manufactured,  contains  no  injurious  chemi- 
cals, and  is  absolutely  pure*  The  ''Dumenly"  cigarettes  possess  all 
the  bouquet  characteristics  of  Turkish  tobacco. 
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Thrilling    Tales.      By    Dr.    Macaulay.      London:    Messrs. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

For  several  years  past  Dr.  Macaulay  has  produced  at  Christmas 
an  admirable  compilation  of  stirring  tales  of  peace  and  war, 
indastrial  progress,  and  the  dangers  that  beset  man  on  sea  and 
land.  This  year  his  annual  deals  with  the  first  voyage  round  the 
world,  the  conquest  of  Peru,  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler,  the 
drifting  of  the  Columbine,  railway  trains  seen  in  collision.  Captain 
Back's  Arctic  adventares,  ten  days'  buried  alone  in  a  coal-pit,  the 
sinking  of  the  Alabama,  the  meeting  on  the  Frank  N.  Thayer,  &o. 
The  selection  is  as  varied  as  it  is  judicious,  and  the  numerous 
illustrations  are  in  the  very  best  style. 


Jack  Hoofer.  By  Commander  V.  Lovbtt  Cameron.  London : 
Messrs.  T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

Commander  Cameron  has  writted  Jack  Hooper  primarily  to 
amuse  and  instruct  the  insatiable  boyish  appetite  for  books  of 
adventure ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  has  enforced  the  moral  that  we 
do  not  realise  how  important  the  future  of  Africa  is  to  us,  and  are 
allowing  foreign  nations  to  benefit  by  the  labours  of  Livingstone, 
Burton,  and  other  British  explorers.  The  story,  the  scene  of 
which  is  cast  in  South  Africa,  and  is  charmingly  illustrated,  is 
related  with  the  freshness  and  graphic  force  that  give  such  a  charm 
to  Cameron's  style,  and  cannot  fail  to  achieve  the  popularity  it 
deserves. 

The  Adventurous  Voyage  of  the  Polly.  By  S.  Whitchurch 
Sadler,  B.N.  London :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge. 

The  **  Voyage  of  the  Polly,"  and  a  number  of  other  yams  con- 
tributed at  various   times  to  the  Boys*  Oum  Paper,  have  been 
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There  is  no  military  or  naval  detail  of  interest  which  has  not  been 
fully  disoussedy  and  a  historical  notice  given.  Amongst  other 
subjects^  an  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
famous  "  Red,"  "  White,"  and  "  Blue  '*  squadrons  in  the  navy,  and 
the  history  of  the  Cinque  Forts,  with  their  Lord  Warden  and 
Barons.  The  book  abounds  in  accurate  tables ;  those  showing  the 
military  and  naval  commands  and  distribution  of  forces,  and  those 
of  naval  stations,  both  fleet  and  coast-guard,  deserve  special  atten- 
tion. A  brief  record  of  the  campaigns  in  which  the  British  army 
has  taken  part,  from  1695  to  1885,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  book.  To  foreign  military  readers  the  details  of  the 
badges  of  rank  placed  in  an  easy  form  for  reference  will  prove  of 
interest.  The  volume  is  very  well  got  up,  and  will  supply  what  has 
certainly  been  a  want  in  our  military  literature. 


Practical  Etymology  for  Students  of  the  German  Language. 
By  B.  Tachella,  B.A.,  &c.     London  :  Nott,  Strand. 

Those  who  have  exerienced  the  drudgery  of  learning  the  German 
language  by  old  and  tedious  methods,  will  recognise  in  Mr. 
Tachella's  valuable  little  work  on  Practical  Etymology  for  Students, 
dc,  an  easy  way  to  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

Memoirs   of   Robert  E.   Lee.     By  A.    L.  Long.    London: 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Go. 

Military  literature  has  been  enriched  this  month  by  an  excellent 
biographical  account  of  the  great  Confederate  General.  The  work  is 
due  to  the  pen  of  General  Long,  who  acted  as  Lee's  military  secre- 
tary during  the  war  between  North  and  South,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
infirmity  of  blindness,  has  turned  out  a  solid  book  of  some  700 
pages,  which  would  be  a  worthy  addition  to  any  military  library. 
Lord  Wolseley,  we  believe,  makes  no  secret  of  his  opinion  that  he 
considers  General  Lee  an  infinitely  greater  general  than  Grant. 
Not  everybody  will  subscribe  to  this  view,  but  we  feel  persuaded 
that  General  Long's  clear  and  comprehensive  account  of  his  opera- 
tions will  strengthen  very  materially  Lord  Wolseley's  opinion. 
Notwithstanding  his  blindness  the  author  has  managed  to  prepare 
as  good  a  biography  as  any  commander  could  desire,  and  no  officer 
can  read  it  without  adding  largely  to  his  knowledge  of  modern  war- 
fare. The  engraved  portrait  of  Lee  is  a  very  fine  one,  while  the 
numerous  maps  impart  a  special  value  to  this  handsome  volume. 
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Russian  Novels.      By  Tolstoi   and  Dostoievsky.      London : 
Messrs.  Vizetelly. 

In  view  of  the  attention  that  is  being  given  to  Russian  literature 
just  now,  Messrs.  Vizetelly  have  commenoed  the  issue  of  a  series 
of  translations  of  the  best  Russian  novels,  which  include  Peace 
and  War,  and  Anna  Karenina,  by  Tolstoi,  and  Insult  and  Injury^ 
by  Dostoievsky.  The  first  we  strongly  recommend  to  military 
readers,  as  in  Russia  it  possesses  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
realistic  account  of  the  French  invasion  of  Russia.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  three  books,  and  contains  almost  every  type  of  Russian 
military  man,  from  the  commander-in-chief  to  the  cadet  just  joining 
the  army.  Anna  Karenina,  and  Insult  and  Injury^  are  social 
novels,  full  of  genius^  and  fit  to  rank  with  the  masterpieces  of 
European  fiction.  The  translations  are  excellent,  and  we  trust  will 
inspire  some  of  the  many  officers  now  learning  Russian  to  not  only 
read  them,  but  also  utilise  their  studies  to  put  other  works  of  the 
kind  before  the  English  public. 


England  and  Rossia  Face  to  Face  in  the  East.     By  Lieu- 
tenant A.  C.  Tate.     Edinburgh  :  Messrs.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

We  must  frankly  confess  to  being  disappointed  with  this  work. 
The  title  led  us  to  believe  we  should  find  within  the  covers  an 
interesting  contribution  to  Russo-Indian  literature,  instead  of  a 
r^chauffie  of  very  dry  and  not  particularly  interesting  letters 
supplied  to  the  Indian  press,  the  value  of  which  has  largely 
vanished  with  the  progress  of  recent  events.  The  final  two 
chapters,  dealing  with  the  results  of  the  Boundary  Commission, 
betray  an  astonishing  ignorance  of  the  literature  of  the  Russo- 
Indian  question,  not  only  of  Baker  s  and  MacGregor's  writings, 
but  also  of  those  of  Mr.  Marvin,  a  perusal  of  whose  threepenny 
pamphlet,  Russians  Power  of  Attacking  India,  would  have  dis- 
pelled the  imaginary  difficulties  of  a  Russian  advance  to  Herat 
and  the  Helmund  existing  in  the  author's  mind. 


Forks's  Sporting  Notes  and  Sketches.     Vol,  III.     London: 
Messrs.  Fores. 

Fores's  Sporting  Sketches  has  not  only  thoroughly  established 
itself  as  a  first-class  sporting  quarterly,  but  in  the  annual  volume 
form  has  become  a  popular  institution.  The  one  lying  before  us 
now  shows  continuous  improvement,  and  is  evidently  edited  with 
energy  and  care,  proving  that  the  remarkable  success  of  the  pub- 
lication has  not,  in  any  way,  led  to  slackness  on  the    art  of  those 
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who  have  charge  of  it.  The  stories  are  capital,  and  the  illastra- 
tioDs,  by  Finch  Mason,  B.  M.  Alexander,  and  Cuthbert  Bradley, 
are  in  the  very  best  style.  The  cover,  which  is  saperb  in  crimson 
and  gold,  renders  the  annual  an  admirable  sporting  gift-book. 


Humorous  Gems  from  American  Literature.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward T.  Mason.  London :  Messrs.  Oeorge  Routledge  & 
Sons. 

Into  a  handy  work  of  400  pages,  Mr.  Mason  has  crammed  some 
of  the  best  things  written  by  American  humorists,  well  adapted  for 
fireside  or  railway  reading.  The  selection  includes  funny  bits  from 
not  only  such  inevitables  as  Artemus  Ward,  Mark  Twain,  Bret 
Harte,  and  James  Bussell  Lowell,  but  also  from  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Frank  R. 
Stockton,  Louisa  May  Alcott,  and  some  forty  others.  Some  of 
the  extracts  are  familiar,  but  we  venture  to  say  that  quite  three- 
fifths  of  the  book  will  be  fresh  to  the  generality  of  readers.  Alto- 
gether the  work  is  a  capital  one,  and  full  of  humour  and  fun  from 
beginning  to  end. 
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(ConHnued  from  page  862.) 


An  eye-witness  most  be  strack  by  the  gradual  loss  of  energy  during 
the  whole  operations.  It  is  a  fttotor  with  which  we  must  reckon^ 
and  which,  where  it  is  not  counterbalanced  by  the  intervention  of 
soma  powerful  personal  influence,  renders  care  necessary  in  employ* 
ing  the  troops. 

A  remarkable  testimony  to  this  was  an  order  of  Prinoe  Frederick 
Oharles  during  the  Loire  campaign,  issued  on  the  10th  of  December 
1870;  and  this  may  find  a  place  in  this  treatise,  because  such 
exceptional  conditions  are  seldom  noticed  as  they  should  be* 

*'  The  engagements  of  th6  last  few  days/*  the  order  runs,  ^'  and 
the  r^eated  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  fight  against  us  in  open 
country  with  increased  artillery,  cause  me  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  generals  to  the  fact  that  ineffectual  artillery-fire  must,  in  all 
cases,  be  confined  to  ranges  exceeding  2,000  mitres ;  otherwise  the 
supply  of  amnranition,  in  spite  of  all  our  exertions,  cannot  be 
assured.- 

^'  Where  the  enemy,  as  he  has  hitherto  done,  sometimes  takes  the 
offensiye  against  us,  and  we  properly  occupy  our  terrain,  we  shafi 
be  enabled  to  use  our  fire  to  its  foUest  efibct,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  artillery,  must  only  amount  to  rapid  fire  at  the  most  propitious 
moment*       . 

**  If  the  enemy  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  his  wont,  only  playa  his 
artillery-fire  before  our  front  and  awaits  our  attack,  it  will  b6 
advisable  for  pur  front  to  use  its  artillery  very  little,  until  one  of 
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the  enemy's  wings  has  been  outflanked  at  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  (German).  Here  then  will  he  the  place  for  lively  artillery* 
firOj  in  order  to  induce  the  enemy  to  undertake  the  offensive  against 
our  outflanking  movement. 

**  With  such  outflanking  our  numerous  cavalry  with  horse* 
artillery  can  meanwhile  effect  a  feint  in  the  enemy's  rear,  in  order 
thus  to  cause  confusion  among  the  enemy. 

**  If  the  enemy's  attacks  have  been  thus  repelled  with  loss,  our 
offensive  with  our  infantry  can  then  take  place^  so  as  to  compel 
the  enemy  to  retreat. 

'^In  this  way  those  resultless  battles  will  be  avoided,  that 
weary  the  troops,  cause  us  useless  losses,  and  consume  our  valuable 
ammunition." 

The  peculiarity  of  this  order  in  respect  to  the  employment  of 
the  three  arms,  the  sparing  and  yet  the  use  of  the  weak  infantryi 
renders  it  a  pattern  for  all  battles  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  qualities  of  the  enemy  they  are  fighting  influence  also, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  fighting  of  the  troops.  Even  the  best 
army^  which  for  a  long  time  only  fights  inferior  enemies,  suffers 
in .  efficiency.  The  experience  of  war  in  Algiers,  Eastern  Asia 
imd  Mexico,  of  which  the  French  troops  in  1870  were  so  proud, 
did  not  show  itself  to  advantage  in  Uie  war  against  Germany. 
It  was  proved  that  the  military  parades  across  the  ocean  had  only 
produced  a  routine  in  small  wars,  which  were  nqarly  valueless 
for  our  European  conditions,  whilst  on  the  other  side  they  had 
reduced  an  otherwise  brave  army  to  over-estimate  itself  and  adopt 
n  number  of  idle  habits.  And  by  its  victories  so  easily  gained 
over  undisciplined  bands,  this  army  became  entirely  disaccustomed 
to  serious  resistance,  and  to  consistent  and  vigorous  action  on  the 
part  of  its  opponents.  It  is,  moreover,  peculiar,  that  soldiers 
who  have  to  make  but  little  sacrifices  for  their  successeSj  begin 
more  and  more  to  fear  making  them.  The  fewer  warriors  fall,  the 
more  precious  does  each  consider  himself,  and  the  more  does  the 
inclination  to  die  for  the  Fatherland  recede.  The  bloody  scenes 
of  general  destruction,  as  displayed  at  Vionville  and  St.  Privat, 
lowered  in  each  one's  eyes  the  value  of  his  own  person.  The 
greater  excitement  increased  the  exertion  of  all  the  energies,  self* 
sacrifice,  and  contempt  of  death.  When  we  began  later  to  take 
things  more  easily  in  the  war,  the  whole  manner  of  action  became 
more  faint-hearted.  We  likewise  began  to  give  way,  after  having 
for  months  the  raw  troops  of  the  September  Republic  before  us,  over 
which  we  so  firequently  triumphed  with  but  little  exertion.  When 
then  at  last  a  strong  character  in  the  enemy's  army,  and  pectdiar 
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«iroamBtanoe8  favourable  to  it,  brought  about  a  really  tough  resis- 
tanee,  the  work  was  hard  for  our  troops.    It  is  the  best  evidence 
of  their  internal  value  that  they  did  not  on  this  occasion  give  way. 
The  most  difficult  task  that  can  be  imposed  upon  an  army  is 
to  enter  upon  a  second  against  fresh  enemies,  immediately  after  a 
campaign  in  which  its  moral  energies  have  been  partially  consumed. 
Fortunate  as  Napoleon's  operations  against  the    Prussians  and 
Saxons  in  the  autumn  of  1806  had  been,  they  came  all  the  same  to 
ti  standstill  when  in  the  winter  he  encountered  the  Russians  and 
the  corps  of  General  von  L'Estocq,  which  had  not  previously  been 
in  action.   We,  too,  in  1870,  felt  uncomfortable   when  the  first 
brilliant  epoch  of  the  war  against  the  French  Empire  was  closely 
followed  by  a  second  against  the  Republic.^     What  a  great  im- 
pression  is  made  by  the  appearance  of  fresh  troops  upon  the  field, 
when  all  have  struggled  themselves  tired  and  weary,  is  told    in 
every  page  of  the  history  of  war.     Of  not  less  influence  is  the 
appearance  of  new  enemies  upon  the  theatre  of  war.     Much,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  especial  sensations  with  which  the  second 
period  is  entered  upon.     If  it  comes  unforeseen,  if  the  army  had 
oradled  itself  into  the  comfortable  feeling  that  it  might  rest  upon 
its  laurels,  the  victory  over  self  will  be  all  the  harder.     If,  after 
having  humbled  one  enemy,  the  necessity  of   turning  upon  the 
other  has  been  from  the  first  clearly  perceived,  the  second  step  has, 
to  a  certain  extent,  been  prepared  for.     Of  course  the  amount  of 
the  losses  which  the  first  has  cost,  is  also  of  influence.     An  army 
which  has  achieved  great  results  with  but  moderate  sacrifices,  like 
that  of  Napoleon  in  1805,  will  even  draw  vigour  from  its  experi- 
ences.   But,  as  a  rule,  it  is  a  deception  to   believe  that   it    is 
possible  with  the  same  forces  first  on  one  side  to  lead  to  a  final 
issue  a  bloody  campaign,  and  then  at  once  to  use  them,  on  the  other, 
with  the  same  energy.    Even  a  victory  in  the  first  encounter  has 
•exhausted  the  energies,  damped  the  martial  ardour  of  the  troops, 
and  quenched  their  thirst  for  honour  and  glory. 

VII. — ^The  Influence  of  Fortresses. 

The  battle  around  strongholds  belongs  only  to  this  treatise  in  so 
far  as  it  deals  with  warfare  generally. 

Siege  and  defence  will,  in  the  future,  become  a  number  of 
artillery  engagements,  in  which  the  opponents  will  severally  hurl  at 
each  other  thousands  of  tons  of  iron,  and  make  their  projectiles, 

*  To  this  are  certainly  to  be  attributed  many  of  the  dissenting  opinions  held  at 
-that  time  in  military  ehroles  as  to  Gambetta's  aetivi^. 
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by  filling  them  with  m  Urge  oharge  of  ezploriTefi,  have  the  effect  of 
mines  ;  thnu  ploughing  up  the  whole  battle-field  and  destroying  all 
bulwarks.    The  attacker  opens  his  artillery  against  the  front  where- 
he  hopes  for  sucoeBS»  and  against  which,  according  to  the  situation^ 
of  the  railways  and  roads^  he  can  bring  up  his  heavy  si^ge^gons- 
The  defender  feels  himself  confined  to  the  walls  of  the  fortress, 
and  too  much  exposed  to  the  flank  fire  of  the  enemy.    He»  too,. 
betakes  himself  to  the  opeOf  develops  his  wealth  of  cannon  between^ 
the  outlying  forts,  or  the  works  specially  constructed  for  the  war,* 
and  here  accepts  battie  with  his  batteries,  which  he  now  first 
plants  for  this  object. 

All  further  steps  depend  upon  the  issue  here* 

If  the  attacker  is  defeated,  if  he  is  unable  to  restore  the  battle- 
by  bringing  up  his  reserres  of  guns  and  to  turn  it  in  his  fovonr,. 
the  doge  will  be  interrupted  and  reduced  to  an  inyestment  until; 
firesh  resources  are  brought  up  firom  the  base  of  operationa. 

If  the  defender  is  worsted,  he  will  not  wait  for  complete  anni«»^ 
bilatioB,  but  will  conceal  for  the  present  the  guns  that  still  temtin 
to  him.  He  permits  the  attacker  to  push  up  his  intrenchments- 
against  the  stronghold,  and  only  tries  his  artillery-fire  a  second 
time,  when  the  eneUdy  has  come  so  close  that  he  must  confine- 
himself  before  the  works  to  a  very  narrow  space.  The  adran-^ 
tage,  too,  of  outflanking — at  all  CTcntSt  at  a  short  distance-*^s 
here  annulled  in  the  ease  of  the  attacker;  the  co-operation  of 
side-fronts  is,  in  this  case,  fevourable  to  the  defender.  If,  however,, 
he  has  once  been  worsted  in  the  first  artillery  battle,  he  will  but 
rarely  win  the  second,  for  in  the  course  of  the  nege  the  losses  of 
his  guns  increase. 

From  the  time  of  the  second  artillery  battle,  the  fell  of  the 
fortress  will  be  merely  a  question  of  time.  The  engineer  conducting 
the  attack  must  force  the  defender,  and  render  access  to  the  breachea 
made  by  the  artillery  or  the  mines  practiqable,  but,  as  a  rule,  unleaa 
aid  comes  from  without,  the  fate  of  the  place  is  decided. 

We  are,  perhaps,  in  these  days  too  much  inclined  to  some-^ 
what  over-estimate  the  superiority  and  the  destructive  power  of 
(  artillery.  Fortresses  that  are  well  built,  works  which,  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  stand  upon  ground  that  renders  the  throwing  up  of 
intrenchments  a  difficult  undertaking,  can  now,  as  ever  they  could, 
serve  as  bulwarks  and  display  powers  of  resistance  with  which 

*  ProTisioiud  works,  snoh  as  played  sach  a  part  at  Silistria,  Sebastopol,  and 
eyen  at  Belf  ort,  nnless  a  very  long  time  has  been  expended  upon  their  thorough 
reeonstmction,  laek  U  these  days  the  reqoisite  powers  of  resistance  to  tbe  modem 
guns. 
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ihey  are  now  soaroely  credited.    Bot,  generally,  it  is  the  greater 
iitrength  in  artillery  that  decides  the  battle  for  the  possession  of  a   { 
•place. 

This  oiroamsUmoe  is  not  of  little  infioenee  upon  the  r6ie 
:fortre88e8  play  in  great  wars.  Places  of  importance  have,  in  these 
4ays,  800,  400»  600,  and  more  heavy  gnns.  The  attacker  need 
not  outbid  these  numbers,  for  he  can  combine  his  batteries 
before  bis  fix>nt,  whilst  the  defender  mast  plant  several,  and  must 
-aopply  some  of  them  rather  plentifhlly  with  metal.  Besides  this» 
"the  attacker  can  move  about  at  will,  and  choose  the  place  for 
planting  his  batteries,  which  materially  conduces  to  strength.  But 
he,  too,  will  have  to  bring  up  hundreds  of  heavy  siege- guns,  in 
^MPder  to  be  able  to  begin  with  any  prospects  of  success.  We  know 
what  incredible  difficulties  this  causes,  and,  that  the  attacker  moat 
•be  extremely  saving  in  opming  sieges,  renders  his  determination 
^th  extreme  care  and  only  after  serious  deliberation. 

As  a  general  rule,  in  the  foture,  only  those  fortresses  will  be  in* 
irested,  the  possession  of  which  is  considered  unavoidably  necessary 
for  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  such  as  must  be  removed  in  order 
•to  gain  the  indispensably  necessary  space  for  the  evolutions  of  the 
armies.  Special  reasons  will  seldom  be  decisive,  as  was  the  case 
with  Sebastopol,  where  England  wished  to  destroy  the  nursery  of 
the  Bussian  naval  power  in  the  Black  Sea.  \ 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  two  most  natural  ends  that  the  building     I 
•of  fortresses  can  fulfil,  consist  in  securing  the  possession  of  im*     | 
portant  places  and  in  blooking  communications.      Accordingly*    j 
passages  across  rivers  are  strongly  protected,  in  order  that  a  safe 
•transit  from  bank  to  bank  may  be  had  between  large  and  sweeping 
works.    Arsenals  that  are  vital  to  the  army  or  the  navy  are  con- 
cealed when   they  are  so  situated  that  the  enemy  could  easily 
-destroy  them.    Oreat  fortresses  are  also  laid  in  distant  provinces 
4BUch  exposed  to  the  enemy,  and  into  which,  by  reason  of  their 
-situation,  no  considerable  army  can  be  sent.    Then,  without  suoh 
an  army,  it  would  be  no   easy  task   to   dispossess  the  owners.    ^  . 
£ast  Prussia  would  never  find  itself  in  the  enemy's  hand  as  long  as   /  v     '  ^ 
Kdnigsberg  held  out ;  whilst  the  regaining  of  the  province  would, 
be  rendered  easy  by  the  possession  of  this  place.     Only  an  adver- 
sary very  much  weakened  can,  in  any  other  place,  be  forced  to 
surrender   such    bulwarks,   such  as,   for   instance,   the  Bussians 
euoceeded  before  Gonstantinople  in  doing ;  compelling   the  sur* 
render  of  the  Bulgarian  fortresses. 

Theory  usually  allows  fortresses  more  influence  in  a  great 
var.    They  are  made  silent  participators  in   all   the  evolutions 
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of  the  army.  They  are  desoribed  as  being  supports  for  the  advaHOO'^ 
as  a  basis  for  the  attack^  and  as  gates  of  sorties ;  their  flankittg^ 
effect  is  also  spoken  of. 

Under  saoh  pictares,  however,  confused  ideas  are  concealed^  and 
they  require  a  simple  explanation. 

Thai  the  advance  receives  support  from  frontier  fortresses  ifr 
correct^  in  so  far  as  that  otherwise  it  would  be  easier  for  the* 
enemy  to  disturb  it^  if  he  could  put  himself  into  prompt  possession- 
of  the  places  that  are  now  closed  to  him.  Strong  garrisons- 
can,  immediately  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  send  o«ft  de«^ 
tachments  to  occupy  important  railway 'bridges,  &o.  The  obser^^ 
vation  of  the  frontier  is  facilitated,  the  soldiers  in  the  frontier 
districts  have  a  safe  place  to  collect  in,  and  to  be  clothed  and 
equipped.  In  the  fortresses,  also,  there  is  room  for  magazines,, 
which  must  be  rapidly  established,  whilst  the  troops  are  collecting.. 
In  short,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  a  number  of  such  subordinate 
advantages.  But  the  protection  which  the  troops  gain  whilst  un- 
shipping and  for  their  development,  is  a  limited  one.  The  enemy 
certainly  cannot  push  forward  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fortress,  and  disturb  these  doings,  and,  moreover,  the  troops  of 
the  arriving  army  which  have  been  unshipped  in  the  fortress^ 
are  quite  secure.  But  this  advantage  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  the  whole  army.  At  some  distanoe 
from  tbe  fortress,  interruptions  of  trafBo  on  the  railway  are  possible. 
-  The  fortresses  of  former  times  were  of  great  value  as  hases^ 
where  the  armies  were  dependent  upon  one,  or  upon  only  a  few,, 
magazines.  Had  Naumburg,  in  1806,  been  a  fortress.  Napoleon's^ 
outflanking  could  not  have  made  the  crushing  impression  upon  the 
Prussian  army  upon  the  Saale  it  did.  The  sole  chief  maga*^ 
2ine  there  was  lost.  In  our  days,  when  the  whole  country  behind 
the  armies  is  loaded  with  supplies  of  all  kinds,  the  loss,  and,  in^ 
consequence,  the  protection  also,  of  such  an  emporium  can  be 
of  no  moment.  The  rble  of  a  fortress,  as  a  basis,  is  thus  limited; 
it  will  only  be  of  importance  where  the  advance  happens  to  be- 
obliged  to  be  made  within  a  very  narrow  space:  for  example^ 
when  a  naval  Power  possesses  fortified  harbours  on  a  foreign 
coast  which  form  tlie  natural  and  sole  basis  for  its  incursions  by^ 
land. 

That  fortresses  are  especially  fiivourable  gates  for  sorties  is  also^ 
difficult  to  prove.    The  works  do  not  facilitate  movement.    An 
army  makes  more  easily  a  sortie  through  open  country.    If  the- 
army  is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  perhaps  a  defile  between 
mountains,  which  the  enemy  could  bar  against  it  with  few  troops^  it. 
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wiUy  of  course,  be  well  to  seoure  possession  of  the  pass*  Thus  did: 
the  French  9  through  their  fortress  of  the  first  order,  secure  the 
famous  '<  trouie  de  Bel/art:'  But  '*  blocking "  is  difficult  in  a 
civilised  country  well-provided  with  roads.  In  order  to  seize  it,  a 
few  good  forts  would  have  sufficed,  and  a  camp*fortress  might 
have  been  dispensed  with.  Belfort,  the  cession  or  retention  of 
which  was  the  subject  of  diplomatic  discussion  in  1871»  in  its 
present  form  serves  more  the  purpose  of  securing  one  point  per- 
manently. 

Bat,  as  to  ihejfiankin^  effect  of/ortresses,  this  is  still  more  open 
to  question.  The  idea-  underlies  it  that  the  commandant  of  a 
fortress  which  is  not  being  invested  can  employ  his  garrison  in  ex- 
ternal operations.  In  following  out  this  idea,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  adversary  to  allow  his  lines  of  communication  to  pass  close 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  fortress,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  have  con* 
siderable  forces  on  the  spot  to  protect  them. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  will  be  recognized  by  every  com* 
mandanti  Every  one  of  them  would  agree  that  he  is  only  in  . 
this  way  enabled  to  turn  the  stronghold,  built  with  so  much  ex* 
pense,  and  its  numerous  garrison,  to  account,  in  case  the  enemy 
attempted  to  pass  by  without  respecting  it.  The  thought  will 
even  be  present  to  him,  to  force  a  siege  by  constant  and  ener- 
getic  activity  in  the  more  remote  vicinity,  in  order  that  the  for- 
tress thus  may  fulfil  its  proper  ends.  But  cogent  and  momentous 
reasons  are  obstacles  to  the  realisation  of  this  plan. 
-  In  a  great  fortjress,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  there  is 
such  an  extraordinary  amount  of  things  to  do  that  all  energies 
mast,  at  first,  be  given  up  to  this  work.  Moreover,  the  best  of  for* 
tresses  are  not,  in  times  of  peace,  prepared  for  the  defence.  The  sur* 
rounding  country  must  be  cleared,  the  ramparts  must  be  arranged, 
for  mounting  the  guns,  the  ditches  cleared  out,  obstacles  contrived^ 
doors  and  bridges  secured,  crossings,  ways,  and  lines  of  metals 
laid,  outlying  villages  fortified,  advanced  positions  built,  ammuni« 
tion  prepared,  all  matSriel  got  ready,  bomb-proof  chambers  built, 
which,  in  extent,  often  are  many  hectares  square.  Besides  this, 
magazines,  depots,  and  hospitals  must  be  organised,  and  protective 
measures  taken  against  fire. 

Every  fortress  will  show  deficiencies  which  have  not  beeu 
made  good  in  time  of  peace,  but  which  remained  to  be  removed  by 
the  preparations  for  war.  In  short,  there  is  altogether  work  of 
snob  an  amount  as  can  rarely  be  properly  finished  during  the 
campaign.  There  always  remains  still  much  to  do  and  much  to 
desire*    The  completion  of  provisional  works,  if  they  are  to  possesa 
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mj  degree  :of  defenaibUity*  requires  mouths.  The  Fie&ch  wx^ 
tendered  to  ub  at  Metz  and.  Paris  redpqbts  at  ^hioh  they  had  been 
building  during  the  whole  inveotment^  wd  which  at  last  were  still 
in  a  partially  incomplete  state. 

In  comparison  with  the  extent  of  modem  fortresses,  the  garrisons 
of  all  the  various  parts  appear  quite,  insigiuifieant.  They  are 
80  distributed  over  the  great  space  that  the  defence  at  any  one 
single  point  appears  weak.  Everywhere  will  the  wish  for  reiii* 
forcing  be  heard.  The  sentinel  and  outpost  duties  upon  Ipng  lines 
make  immoderate  calls  .upon  the  forces.  4 

.  The  commandant  must  pay  all  possible  attention  to  being  as 
ready  as  possible  at  the  commencement  of  a  siege.  In  this  way 
he  will  never  judge  the  moment  for  external  operations  to  have 
come,  and  then,  when  it  has  arrived^  he  will  find  out  that  he 
really  has  no  extra  strength  to  dispose  of. 

The  fear  lest  the  enemy  should  begin  an  investment  before  the 
expeditionary  columns  have  returned,  and  that  thus  their  return 
will  be  impossible^  prevents  distant  excursions  being  made.  But 
in  the  vicinity  there  is  frequently  found  no  adequate  object. 

Under  all  circumstances,  such  operations  have  to  contend  with 
gireat  difficulties.  If  a  distinct  object  in  view  is  wanting,  as,  for 
instance,  a  base  of  the  enemy,  vulnerable  places  in  his  lines  of  com- 
munication, &c.,  excursions  will  frequently  result  in  nothing.  To 
make  a  sortie  from  the  fortress,  only  in  order  to  look  for  a  booty 
worth  taking,  is,  as  a  rule,  not  possible,  because  expeditionary 
troops  can  only  be  weak  in  cavalry,  and  the  obtaining  of  intelli- 
gence will,  therefore,  be  greatly  impeded.  The  commandant  will 
have  to  grope  about  in  the  darkness.  Very  rarely  is  it. possible  in  a 
fortress  to  be  sufficiently  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  outside,  so 
as  to  know  definitely  that  the  enemy  is  not  in  a  position  to  rapidly 
QoUect  superior  forces,  and  crush  the  parts  of  the  garrison  that  have 
ventured  into  the  open.  Their  situation  will  likewise  be  made 
worse  by  the  fact  that  in  making  a  retreat  they  are  dependent  upon 
one  single  point.  But  the  annihilation  of  one  of  the  columns  may, 
when  their  strength  is  a  considerable  one,  jeopardise  the  defence  of 
the  fortress  against  a  formal  attack.  The  moral  effect  of  such  a 
loss  upon  the  garrison  is,  beyond  doubt,  serious.  If  parts  of  the 
garrison  that  have  been  sent  out  meet  together  with  their  own 
field-troops,  and  if,  conjointly  with  these,  they  become  implicated 
in  engagements,  they  easily  obtain  another,  mission.  This  theg  wUl^ 
€u  a  rule^  gladly  jump  at.  They  are  then  lost  to  the  commandant. 
This  experience  was  made,  in  January  ISTl,  by  General.  BoUand, 
when  he  dispatched  the  battalions  of  his  Oarde  Mobile  to  support 
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the  Aimy  of  tbe  Eagt  operadng  against  Belfort  They  never  Te<» 
tamed.  The  inclination  troops  have  to  -free  themselveB  from  thd 
htax  of  a  fortress,  which  is  always  regarded  as  somewhat  like 
'imprisonment,  is  too  natural  not  to  be  reckoned  with* 

The  Damocles  sword  of  a  formal  attack  is  always  han|i;ing  over 
4be  bead  of  tbe  commluidanty  and  this  will  make  him  reserved  as 
to  his  external  operations.  If  he  is  quite  certain  that  such  attack 
•4oes  not  threaten  him,  that  the  enemy  has  disposed  of  his  uego* 
train  and  cannot  bring  up  fresh  tnatfriel,  that  is  tbe  very  moment, 
but  tbe  certainty  of  it  will  only  be  attained  in  tbe  rarest  cases. 
Fortreasea  protect  the  iroopa  they  contain^  but,  at  the  same  time^ 
-anchor  them  to  the  spot.  A  bold  tfttacker  will  be  able  to  pass  by 
in  tbe  vicinity  and  keep  open  his  lines  of  communication  at  a 
irespectful  distance  without  fear.  Tbe  flanking  effect  of  a  fortress 
is,  generally  speaking,  not  great.  Exceptions  may  occur,  when 
the  garrison  is  exceptionally  strong,  or  when  a  part  of  the  active 
army  has  been  temporarily  driven  into  the  fortress,  in  which  case 
these  forces  upon  which  the  commandant  had  not  reckoned,  and 
>whicb  do  not  belong  to  him,  must  be  turned  to  account  in  some 
way  or  other.* 

During  the  war  of  1870-71,  the  fortress  of  Langres  lay  in  the 
rear  of  the  Oerman  army.  With  a  garrison  of  17>000  men  and  at 
CO  time  threatened  or  even  invested  by  the  half  this  number  of 
tbroops,  this  fortress  never  really  endangered  the  lines  of  communi* 
cation  of  two  armies  which  passed  b;  a  few  miles  off.  Much  was 
certainly  written  and  talked  about  its  being  the  fountain-source  of 
4ill  alarms  and  interruptions,  but  these  consisted  far  more  in  what 
^was  feared  than  in  what  actually  took  place. 

Both  tbe  interruptions  of  any  importance  which  took  plaoe  in 
the  country  about  Langres,  the  surprise  of  Ghatillon  sur  Seine, 
on  tbe  19th  of  November  1870,  atid  the  blowing  up  of  the  bridge 
of  Fontenoy  on  the  22nd  of  January  1871,  were  the  work  of 
French  marauders,  who  acted  independently.  Yet  neither  the 
•commandant  nor  yet  the  garrison  can  be  reproached  with  inactivity. 
Here,  too,  natural  impeding  forces  were  at  work.  Tbe  only  ex* 
Qursion  made  with  considerable  forces  of  all  three  arms,  for  any 
great  distance,  ended  at  Longeau,  on  the  16th  of  December  1870, 
with  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  commander. 

Every  commandant,  who  is  not  beleaguered,  must  endeavour  to 
■turn  bis  combatant  forces  to  acconnt  by  offensive  activity.     Bat 

*  Of  course  such  bodies  ol  trQops  irill  least  of  any  be  inclined  to  allow  thams^TM 
±0  be  fettered  permanently  to  a  fortress.  : 
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few  only  poBsess  the  opportanifey,  still  fewer  the  nedessary  daringv 
The  demand  is  not  a  slight  one. 

So  in  every  war  we  shall  see  a  great  namber  of  fortresses  fully 
equipped  and  prepared,  whilst  only  a  few  of  them  play  any  part* 

A  modem  fortress  of  moderate  importance  has  a  garrison  of 
26>000  to  80,000  men*  Five  such  fortresses  thus  require  a  whole 
army«  Too  many  great  fortresses  may  accordingly  be  regarded 
as  being  a  source  of  weakness.  Some  field  troops  will  usually  be 
mixed  with  the  garriBonB."^ 

.  Strongholds,  which  are  directly  affected  by  the  movements,  may 
certainly  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  active  army.  Most  dubious, 
however,  is  that  advantage,  which  is  made  so  much  of,  namely  tbaift 
a  defeated  army  can  find  protection  behind  the  forts  of  a  fortress,, 
and  rally  and  rest  there,  and  then  break  out  again  afresh.  The  last 
part  of  the  programme  will,  as  a  rule,  remain  a  good  resolution. 
Great  armies^  which  are  shut  up  in  a  fortress  after  lost  battles^ 
are,  as  the  history  of  investments  from  Alesia  down  to  Metz 
proves,  almost  always  lost.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the  bad 
moral  effect  which  the  consciousness  of  having  a  secure  refuge 
behind  the  guns  of  the  fortress  must  exercise  upon  every  army 
that  has  learnt  to  know  and  to  feel  the  superiority  of  the  enemy* 
And  next,  it  is  a  material  fact  that  the  freedom  of  motion  for  a 
numerous  army  in  the  camp  of  a  stronghold  is  very  small.  Masses 
of  houses,  gardens,  walls,  hedges,  plantations  of  all  kinds  fill  up 
the  inner  space  between  the  works.  The  troops  are  more  or  less 
confined  to  narrow  streets.  Their  formation  in  battle  array  is  but 
slowly  effected.  It  is  only  essential  that  the  investing  army  finds 
well-situated  stations  of  observation,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  oppose 
the  invested  army  at  the  place  where  the  irruption  is  attempted* 
The  investing  army  has  to  cover  greater  distances  round  about  the 
fortress,  but,  in  return  for  this,  it  has  the  possibility  of  being  able 
to  utilise  more  roads  and  to  march  without  let  or  hindrance.  At  the 
spot  it  has  only  to  make  a  passive  resistance.  The  reinforcements,, 
which  are  being  brought  up  on  the  line  of  investment  from  both  sides, 
oome  up  in  a  direction  unfavourable  for  the  enemy's  attempt  to  break 
out,  that  is  upon  his  flanks.    The  disadvantage,  that  every  army  of 

*  Hoireyer,  great  fortresses,  which  once  and  for  aU  are  there,  cannot  be  abandoned,, 
without  more  ado,  m  order  to  spare  troops,  at  aU  eyents  snch  a  resolve  is  hard  to- 
make.  Ohanges  in  the  poUtioal  situation  may  nnezpectedly  make  a  fortress  that  has- 
l^n  smrendered  of  importance^  The  nnlooked  for  conrse  of  a  war  girea  it,, 
pttthaps,  an  importance  that  could  not  be  proTioaslj  estimated.  In  a  few  in^portant 
fortresses  it  is  essentiaUy  necessary  to  keep  them  from  being  taken  by  the  enemy,, 
who  would  seise  them,  if  it  were  made  easy  for  him.  Here  the  works  must, 
remain,  even  when  siege  is  not  expected. 
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iiiYestment  only  opposes  a  thin  line  to  the  enemy  concentrated  in*^ 
masses^  is  only  apparent.  The  neighbours  of  that  part  attacked- 
form  reserves ;  they  are  better  placed  at  the  side  than  behind. 
When  the  investing  army  has  concentrated  upon  the  threatened- 
pointy  then  it  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  their  positions  round 
the  fbrtress  will  at  that  moment  be  but  weakly  occupied.  Then 
it  would  be  possible  to  break  through  somewhere,  but  the  invested 
army  is  now  united  and  concentrated  upon  the  field  of  action,  and 
not  where  the  roads  are  open  to  it.  Before  it  can  face  round,  the 
observant  besieger  can  stand  before  it  again.  The  effect  of  his  fire- 
renders  it  impossible  to  rush  even  over  a  thin  line  without  mora 
ado*  Whilst  it  is  resisting,  supports  can  come  up.^  But  rarely 
will  the  invested  be  able  to  judge  when  and  where  the  circumstancea- 
are  favourable  for  his  liberation.  Errors  and  mistakes  are  very 
easily  possible. 

NoWy  even  if  the  first  irruption  succeeds,  the  army  has  the  enemy 
upon  both  flanks.  Its  baggage  and  commissariat  cannot  possibly 
be  brought  out  as  well,  and  without  these  it  is  not  capable  of  taking- 
the  field  for  long.  Fractions  and  certain  parts  may  escape,  but 
not  the  whole  army,  in  a  state  in  which  it  could  play  a  rdle  in  the 
open. 

An  army  can  easily  he  got  behind  Jbrti/ications,  but  only  with 
difficulty  back  again  into  the  open,  except  it  be  that  strong  help^ 
from  without  lends  it  a  hand. 

Weaker  garrisons  find  much  more  readily  a  way  to  liberate 
themselves,  even  when  surrounded  by  comparatively  superior 
forces.  The  best  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  self-liberation* 
of  the  garrison  of  Menin  under  Greneral  von  Hammerstein,  dras- 
tically described  by  Schamhorst :  18,000  men  here  cut  their  way 
through  20,000.t 

Among  all  the  relations  between  fortress  and  field  army,  the  latter 
must  make  it  a  supreme  rule  never  to  allow  itself  to  be  thrown  into* 
a  fortress.  Even  to  pass  through  it  is  dangerous,  because  the 
army  may  easily  be  kept  prisoner  there  against  its  will.  But  it^ 
cannot,  under  all  circumstances,  be  avoided,  as  in   the  case  of 

*  The  inyested  may,  it  is  tme,  attack  with  a  few  corps  the  place  at  which  it  is 
not  intended  to  break  oat,  in  order  to  aUnre  the  inyeeter  thither,  and  then  ta 
attempt  the  liberation  in  another  direction.  But  the  enemy,  as  a  role,  will  qniokly 
see  through  and  checkmate  this  manosuvre.  It  has  greater  chances  of  success  if  an 
attack  be  made  with  the  main  army,  so  as  to  compel  the  enemy  to  collect  falstaroopa- 
on  one  point  of  the  investing  Une,  and  then  to  break  through  on  the  other  with  a 
corps  that  has  been  kept  concealed.  But  in  that  case  only  one  part  is  saved. 
'  t  As  to  the  influence,  that  the  strength  of  an  invested  army  exercises  upon  the 
possibility  of  its  cuttmg  its  way  through*   Of.  Blume,  Strategie,  p.  249. 
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-obaoging  from  one  liver-bttnk  to  tb^  other,  bat  here,  of  oouraoj  the 
•danger  is  diminished. 

It  is  always  better  to  use  it  as  a  support^  which  enables  the  field 
unny  to  keep  its  fall  freedom  of  action.  But  in  such  a  case  the 
tonch  mast  not  be  an  immediate  one.  The  enemy  will,  generally,  take 
igood  care  not  to  force  his  way  between  an  army  and  a  stronghold 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  even  when  the  road  is  open  to  him.  In 
this  manner,  fronts  of  considerable  length  can  be  covered,  which 
it  were  otherwise  impossible  to  hold  with  the  number  of  troops  in 
the  field.  A  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  with  a  circle  of  forts, 
'having  a  diameter  of  two  to  three  miles,  thus  covers  a  line  of  front 
of  fonr  to  five  miles.  The  field  army  which  rests  upon  the 
fortress  is,  moreover,  in  this  favourable  position,  that  only  one 
of  its  wings  can  be  surrounded.  It  may,  from  the  outset,  keep 
its  reserves  in  readiness  there.  If  the  terrain  also  affords  any 
^support,  further  advantages  accrue.  Where  rivers  or  valleys 
•converge  upon  the  fortress,  the  army  will  be  able  to  choose  several 
of  such  positions  one  after  another,  by  wheeling  round  the  fortress 
i^ith  one  wing  always  resting  upon  it  and  protected  by  it. 

The  army  which  sees  a  great  stronghold  some  little  distance  behind 
it,  with  a  lighter  heart,  ventures  a  battle  against  superior  numbers. 
Its  retreat  is,  at  worst,  short,  and  the  destruction  can  never  be 
very  great.  And  if  it  passes  through  the  fortress,  and  has  it 
afterwards  in  front  of  it,  the  enemy  will  rarely  be  able  to  see 
whether,  and  in  what  numbers,  it  has  left  troops  there.  This 
oompels  him  to  closely  watch  the  place  with  strong  forces ;  that 
is,  to  weaken  himself. 

Thus  will  a  fortress  upon  the  theatre  of  war  be  of  much  serw 
-vice  to  the  army.  The  proximity  of  Metz  rendered  it  possible 
for  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  on  its  retreat  to  the  Moselle  after 
ihe  battle  of  Spicheren,  to  keep  without  great  danger  behind 
the  Nied  (franQaise).  Only  perseverance  was  wanting  in  order  to 
bring  still  greater  advantages.  Metz  allowed  Marshal  Bazaine 
io  accept  the  battle  of  the  14th  August  with  fear ;  it  allowed  him 
to  lead  back  his  army  across  the  Moselle,  although  the  Germans 
reached  that  river  before  he  did ;  it  gave  him,  on  the  16th  and 
18th  August,  a  support  for  his  left  wing,  and  saved  the  defeated 
right  after  the  battle  of  St.  Privat  from  being  pursued. 

That  Osman  Pasha's  less  numerous  army,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  adroitly  and  rapidly  improvised  fortifications  of  Plevna, 
vrould  not  have  been  able  to  play  the  rdle  it  did,  is  self-evident. 
But  in  both  cases,  at  Metz  and  at  Plevna,  we  also  see  that  the 
jproper  moment  for  breaking  off  coAuection  with  the  fortress,  which 
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18  SO  diffionlt  to  seize,  was  floally  neglected  by  the  leader  of  tbe- 
field^nny,  and  the  means  of  safety  thas  tamed  to  its  destraction. 

The  extension  of  strongholds  by  girdles  of  forts,  which  are^ 
in  these  days  considered  to  be  indispensable  aocompanim^fitBy  hw. 
really  introdaoed  no  new  element  into  the  mode  of  waging  war. 
The  idea  of  '^  camp  fortresses  "  is  an  old  one,  and  Babylonians,. 
Garthaginiansy  and  Byzantians  have  led  armies  behind  the  walla 
of  great  and  populous  towns,  in  order  there  to  continue  the  resist 
tance  which  was  impossible  in  the  open*  Only  the  dimensiona 
have  become  different,  as  have  the  ranges  of  the  hurling  machines^ 
which  the  attackers  employed.  A  more  modem  idea  is  the  building^ 
of  chains  of  forts,  and  clusters  of  forts,  in  order  to  block  roads  and 
railways.  By  this  means  an  attacking  army  can  be  brought  to  a. 
atandstill,  and  garrisons  tens  of  thousands  strong  are  not  needed* 
The  observation  and  defence  of  the  battle-field  between  the  forts 
is  thus  dispensed  with ;  no  town  cironmvallation  behind  thsm 
need  be  kept,  and  yet  the  enemy's  passage  will  be  as  effectually  pre«^ 
vented  as  by  a  great  fortress.  Such  works  have  always,  it  is  trae, 
a  considerable  weakness.  Many  single  commandantSi  many  small 
garrisons^  work  side  by  side,  and,  if  not  the  fate  yet,  the  advantage 
of  the  whole,  depends  upon  the  nniform  efficiency  of  all.  The  possi*^ 
bility  of  a  mistake  or  a  disaster  occurring  in  one  place  is  increased.. 
If,  owing  to  such,  a  fort  should  early  fall  into  the  enemy's  hand^ 
the  value  of  the  whole  group  or  line  is  not,  perhaps,  thus  entirelj 
lost,  but  will  be  very  considerably  diminished.  Here  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  what  we  have  said  about  defence  upon  a  long^ 
front  The  danger  can  be  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  field-army 
places  itself  in  close  communication  with  the  works,  fmd  thna 
prevents  the  isolation,  so  that  the  line  of  forts,  with  the  inter*^ 
mediately  lying  field-intrenehments  gains  the  same  character  as 
the  attacked  front  of  a  very  great  fortress.  The  troops  employed 
to  battle  between  the  forts  are  not  lost  to  the  active  service,  and 
the  danger  of  investment  vanishes.  There  remains  only  this  danger 
still  left,  that  the  army,  owing  to  the  advantages  which  such 
support  affords  him,  allows  itself  to  be  drawn  too  much  into  a. 
r  purely  passive  defence. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  manner  of  attack  upon  such- 
groups  or  lines  will  be  different  according  to  the  inclination  and 
character  of  various  armies  and  generals.  To  forcibly  effect  their 
surrender  here,  too,  the  destructive  force  of  artillery  is  the  sole 
safe  means,  as  long  as  a  special  method  of  dismantling  such 
bulwarks  at  great  distances  has  not  been  discovered.  A  bombard* 
menjb  of  forts  in  any  degree  formidable  with  ordinary  field-guns  does. 
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not  hold  out  any  prospects  of  saqoess^  as,  at  the  close  of  the  late 
war,  was  proyed  by  the  cannonade  upon  the  hill  castles,  of  Salins* 
-^Certainly  such  masses  of  heavy  ordnance  as  must  be  brought  up 
.against  a  great  fortress  will  not  be  required.  But  if  we  zefloot 
that  the  transport  of  one  single  piece  of  heavy  ordnance  with  the 
piost  indispensable  ammunition  requires  nearly  40  horses,  the  diffi- 
-culties  to  be  contended  with  here  are  not  small.  In  order  to  get  60 
^uns  to  open  fire  upon  a  fort,  including  the  mounted  officials 
more  than  2,000  horses  are  needed.  The  impediment  that  th^ 
army  thus  loads  upon  itself  is  not  small,  and  the  assault  is  really 

'.  4)eset  with  great  difficulties* 

I  Bold  men  in  similar  cases  have  dispensed  with  the  aid  of  ar^ 
-tillery,  and,  employing  the  means  which  the  moment  affords,  have 
))een  desirous  of  storming.  They  demand  of  their  troops  an  heroio 
achievement  of  the  most  unwonted  kind.  Under  exceptional  oir* 
^cumstances,  such  a  demand  may  be  relied  upon,  but  no  rule  must 
be  based  upon  it.  Besides,  the  peculiar  **  family  life "  of  our 
Rational  armies  stands  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  such  deeds  of 
^daring.  The  person  who  orders  the  storm,  and  the  person  who 
scarries  out  the  orders  are,  as  a  rule,  personages  in  spheres  wide 
apart  from  each  other.  Before  a  fort,  only  small  fprces  can  be 
employed  on  account  of  the  space.  The  written  order  is  issued  by 
the  ober-konwiando^  passes  through  the  generaUkommandos^  the 
-respective  staffs  of  the  division  and  brigade,  and  remains  at  last 
in  the  hands  of  the  infantry  regiment  forming  the  advanced-guard^ 
which  is  deputed  to  carry  out  the  order.  If  an  obstinate  storm 
does  not  succeed,  it  entaib  great  sacrifice  of  life.  But  with  a 
Joss  of  1,200  or  1,600  men  a  regiment  ceases,  as  far  as  the  cam- 
paign is  concerned,  to  play  its  proper  part,  for  it  consists  for  the 
4no8t  part  of  fresh  drafts.  Moreover,  the  confidence  of  the  men 
will  generally  be  shaken  in  the  leader  whom  it  saw  make  the  pre- 
parations, that  is  in  their  own  commander,  who  all  the  while  is, 
perhaps,  quite  innocent. 

To  be  wrecked  in  front  of  fortifications  after  storming  in 
vain  is,  according  to  my  own  unalterable  views,  somewhat  less 
glorious  than  in  open  battle  in  the  field.  There  is,  accordingly, 
danger  that  the  whole  affair,  if  it  does  not  easily  succeed,  will 
4>e  abandoned  as  soon  as  honour  has  been  satisfied.  Who,  then, 
would  wish  to  attempt  an  undertaking  the  issue  of  which  is  so 
much  dependent  upon  chance,  and  in  which,  if  it  fails,  he  may  be 
certain  in  his  immediate  surroandings  to  be  considered  a  butcher, 
and  in  wider  circles  a  fool  ?  Storms  upon  forts,  before  the 
•thorough  work  of  destruction  has  been  completed  by  artillery,  can 
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only  be  exeoated  by  Argonaut-oaptainBi  or  leaders,  who,  following 
the  character  of  tlie  army  in  which  they  serve,  may  ruin  a  regiment 
to*day,  and  to-morrow  may  hope,  snrroanded  by  a  nimbus  of  rash* 
•daring,  to  be  at  the  head  of  another.  Where  such  conditions  are 
wanting,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  depart  for  once  from  all  dis« 
iinotion  of  regiments,  and  to  form  the  storming  oolamns  from 
Tsrious  bodies  of  troops,  placed  nnder  the  command  of  a  particu- 
larly daring  officer,  who  thirsts  for  distinction.  Or  the  personal 
leadership  of  officers  of  high  rank  may  give  success  to  this  un* 
Qsnal  achievement. 

Where  the  gaps  are  filled  by  field-entrenchments,  the  attacker 
will,  in  the  course  of  the  battle,  see  the  defender  bring  up  not 
only  iuj  but  also  between  the  forts,  guns  of  heavy  calibre.  He 
must  carefally  entrench  himself,  gain  ground  at  night  and  hold 
it  by  day.  A  long  battle  is  the  result,  that  partly  is  similar  to  one 
before  a  stronghold,  and  partly  is  like  a  field-battle,  and  in  which  the 
well-directed  fire  of  artillery  and  infantry,  as  well  as  before  all  else 
the  greater  tenacity  of  the  troops  and  their  leaders,  decides  the 
day. 

As  such  an  uncomfortable  struggle  is  avoided  by  everyone  who 
oan  possibly  do  so,  clusters  of  forts  and  chains  of  forts  will  only 
l>e  serviceable  where,  from  the  formation  of  the  country,  and  the 
position  of  the  communications,  they  must  be  respected  by  the 
4ustive  armies. 

This  greatly  restricts  their  employment.  They  are  unsuited  for 
Jceeping  subordinate  theatres  of  hostilities  open ;  for  the  surrender 
of  a  few  hill-forts,  with  a  garrison  of  a  few  hundred  men,  can  be 
•easily  efibcted  subsequently,  through  diplomatic  channels,  when  the 
vcampaign  is,  in  other  respects,  successful. 

An  extension  of  fortificatory  works  is  due  to  a  feeling  of  weak- 
ness. A  nation  in  which  a  spirit  of  offensive  action  dwells  will  be 
moderate  in  their  use.  He  who  seeks  his  safety  behind  walls  and 
•ditches,  lacks  a  sense  of  strength.  More  and  more  will  he  con- 
£ne  himself  to  passiye  resistance^  the  end  of  which,  at  last,  is 
•defeat,  be  it  ever  so  much  delayed. 

VIII. — ^Landings. 

Although  in  the  Crimea  the  armies  landed  on  a  foreign  coast 
-gained  the  upper  hand  of  the  forces  opposed  to  them,  yet  this  was 
4rt;tributable  to  the  fact  that  the  communications  of  the  attacker  by 
.aea,  were^  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  superior  to  those  of  the  de- 
fender in  his  own  country*  Let  us  imagine,  for  a  moment,  a 
Russian  network  of  railways  in  1864  as  extensive  as  in  these  days, 
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mtA  190,000  Freooh,  Englisb,  Tarks,  and  Sardiniaiis  woald  nor 
boive  been  Me  to  hold  their  own  there  rerj  long.    The  snooesees^ 
of  the  Federal  armies  by  deeoents  apon  the  eoaMe  of  the  SoQtbenfr 
Stales  daring  the  War  of  Seoession  aie  explained  by  the  faot  that 
by  a  seizure  of  the  harbours  the  rebellioQ  was  at  onoe  depriTed  or 
its  main  resonroes,  and  that  in  that  thinly-popalated  ooanlry  the- 
rapid  oolleetion  of  fresh  armies,  in  order  to  reoonqner  what  had 
been  lost^  was  impossible.    In  a  mid-Enropean  war  the  eonditions- 
would  be  quite  different.    First  of  all,  in  a  struggle  between  great 
Powers  here  in  Europoi  the  forces  are  so  evenly  balanced  that  no^ 
State  would  care  to  dispense  with  a  single  corps  of  its  field-army  * 
in  order  to  employ  it  in  uncertain  undertakings  upon  distant  coasts. 
This  was  soon  felt  by  the  French  in  1870 ;  their  landing  projects* 
before  long  fell  a  prey  to  the  force  of  circumstances. 

**  It  is  eyident,"  says  the  Oerman  scheme  of  operation  for  that 
war, "  how  important  it  is  to  turn  to  account  the  superiority  we- 
possess  at  the  start,  even  alone  in  the  North  Oerman  forces/' 

''  This  will  at  the  critical  moment  be  materially  enhanced  when- 
the  French  undertake  expeditions  against  the  coast  of  the  North 
8ea>  or  against  South  Germany ;  to  repulse  the  former  we  haTc 
sufloient  forces  still  remaining  in  the  country.''  ' 

This  conception  will  be  true,  more  or  lass,  of  eveiy  mid-Europeanr 
war. 

The  fruits  of  landing-expeditions  will  but  rarely  counterbdanco- 
the  disadrantage  entailed  upon  the  field-army  by  the  weakness 
caused  in  its  ranks  by  the  despatching  of  expeditions.  Befere^ 
a  corps,  landed  on  the  enemy's  coast,  can  point  to  consider^ 
aUe  successes  and  can  spread  itself  greatly,  before  the  fleet  has- 
taken  a  number  of  places  on  the  coasts  its  freedom  of  more^ 
ment  is  very  small.  Only  by  daring  and  surprising  adTances  oan» 
it  equalise  these  deficiences,  but  for  this  purpose  it  lacks  cavalry. 
Of  this  arm  an  army  landing  on  a  foreign  coast  requires  much,. 
BO  as  to  be  able  to  reconnoitre  rapidly  in  all  directions,  to- 
destroy  railways  at  a  distance,  to  check  the  approach  of  th^ 
defender,  who  is  collecting  on  all  sides.  But  horses  are,  of  course, 
more  difficult  to  transport  on  shipboard  and  to  disembark  than 
men  and  maiiriel^  and  there  will  therefore  always  be  a  lack  of 
cavalry. 

The  military  system  of  the  great  European  nations  is,  in  thesd- 
days,  so  far  prepared  for  action,  that  even  when  all  field  and  field- 
reserve  troops  are  already  engf^ped  in  battle  on  the  frontier  or  ift 
the  enemy's  land,  a  considerable  superior  force  can  be  quickly 
raised  to  resist  descents  upon  the  coast.    Numerous  drafts  have- 
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not  yet  taken  tbe  field  and  are  available  in  their  depots.  Great 
inland  fortrefises,  which  are  not  threatened  by  the  enemy's  field- 
army,  can  furnish  strong  compact  bodies  of  troops.  Improvisations 
and  calling  out  the  Landsturm  -are  now  demanded  and  will  make 
good  progress  when  the  native  soil  is  in  evident  danger*  The 
telegraph  and  the  railways^  not  impeded  in  their  follest  develop* 
menty  bring  up  forces  from  the  most  distant  provinces.  True, 
the  attacker  can  also  reinforce  himself  by  bringing  up  a  second 
army  corps ;  but  before  it  arrives  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed, 
and  the  fate  of  the  first  will,  by  that  time,  have  been  decided. 
Landings  and  operations  on  coasts  have  accordingly  not  only  to 
contend  with  great  difficulties,  but  have  generally  but  little  pro* 
spect  of  any  great  success.  Therefore  they  can  only  be  undertaken 
under  especially  favourable  conditions. 

To  them  belongs,  first  of  all,  a  superfluity  of  strength.  If 
Germany  were  attacked  simultaneously  by  two  great  Powers  on 
the  East  and  on  the  West,  their  fleets  and  armies  combined  could 
certainly  find  sufficient  means  for  undertaking  a  descent  upon  our 
coasts  in  strength  commanding  respect.  It  would  be  possible 
that  the  movements  of  the  landing  army  could  be  brought  into 
connection  with  those  of  the  field  army  of  one  of  the  two  allies* 
Its  prospects  would  thus  be  considerably  enhanced.  If  Denmark, 
in  1870,  had  been  arrayed  on  the  side  of  France,  France  would 
have  been  able  to  land  troops  upon  the  easily  accessible  east 
coast  of  Denmark,  and,  in  combination  with  the  Danish  forces, 
to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Lower  Elbe.  The  lack 
of  cavalry,  which  makes  itself  so  sensibly  felt,  would  have  been 
supplied  by  tbe  Danish  horse ;  and  the  allied  army  would  have 
been  able  besides  to  be  considerably  increased  in  point  of  numbers. 
The  whole  of  the  Danish  monarchy  would  have  served  for  a  base  of 
operations.  But,  under  such  circumstances,  the  character  of  a 
landing-expedition  is  lost.  Besides,  only  one  part  of  the  whole 
hostile  forces  has  been  able  to  take  up  its  position,  and  then  only 
by  the  aid  of  sea  journeys. 

It  will  always  be  prudent,  in  order  to  gain  some  freedom  of 
movement  upon  the  enemy's  soil,  first  of  all  to  subject  the  coasts 
in  considerable  breadth.  An  island  lying  close  off  can  afford 
the  possibility  of  safely  disembarking  and  collecting  troops,  but 
here  again  the  surprise  is  lost. 

The  defender  gains  time  to  take  precautions.     It  appears  that 

operations  from  the  coasts  penetrating  far  into  tbe  country  and 

directed  upon  important  objects,  or  with  decisive  intentions  against 

the  capital,  are  only  possible  on  a  great  scale  when  a  long  war  has 
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oompleteJy  exhausted  the  energies  of  the  State  attacked,  and  when 
its  last  resources  in  men,  horses,  and  weapons,  have  been  con* 
sumed  in  withstanding  the  hostile  land  forces  that  have  penetrated 
into  the  country  across  the  frontier* 

An  attempt  can  certainly  be  also  made  immediately  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  when  the  concentration  of  forces  has  not 
yet  been  completed.  *'  A  French  descent  upon  our  coasts,  if  it 
was  really  intended  at  all,  was  in  all  probability  to  be  expected  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  war,  as  such  extensive  operations  must  of 
themselves  be  seen  to  be  impracticable  as  soon  as  we  bad  entered 
upon  French  soil,"  we  are  told  by  the  work  of  the  General  Staff, 
1870.  Such  descents  have  rather  the  character  of  alarms,  in  order 
to  impede  mobilisation,  and  to  disquiet  the  people,  than  of  a 
serious  attack. 

Upon  the  masses  it  will  always  make  a  certain  impression  when 
the  enemy,  who  is  known  of  as  being  beyond  the  frontier,  suddenly 
appears  on  shipboard  upon  the  coast.  But  let  us  conceive  that  an 
army  of  40,000  to  60,000  men  were  thrown  by  surprise  upon  that 
portion  of  our  coasts  in  the  Baltic  lying  nearest  to  Berlin,  that  is 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,^  and  that  an  advance  was  begun,  the 
five  or  six  days  which  would  be  required  to  reach  the  capital  would 
suffice  to  throw  against  it  superior  forces. 

Descents  on  the  coast  are,  accordingly,  for  a  populous  State  with 
a  good  military  organisation,  rather  bugbears  than  real  dangers* 

IX. — Commissariat  Supplies  and  Fresh  Drafts  in  War. 

Whoever  finds  it  inconvenient  to  give  his  attention  to  questions 
of  commissariat  in  war,  can  refer  to  Napoleon's  unwilling  excla- 
mation, ''Do  not  talk  to  me  of  provisions!"  But  the  matter 
looks  different  when  we  observe  the  Emperor's  conduct  in  his 
various  campaigns.  He  evinced,  at  all  times,  extraordinary  care 
for  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  sustenance  of  his 
armies.  Certainly  he  did  not  adhere  to  any  fixed  system,  but  took 
the  means  of  nourishing  his  hosts  just  wherever  he  found  them. 
He  knew  how,  by  promising  high  payment,  by  his  dexterous  treat- 
ment of  authorities  and  communities,  as  well  as  by  threats  and 
brute  force,  to  furnish  himself  with  supplies ;  even  in  exhausted 
and  poor  districts.  When  there  was  occasion  for  it,  to  use  his  own 
words,  he  put  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  road  on  which  the 
troops  were  moving,  under  blood  and  fire,  in  order  to  squeeze  pro- 
visions from  it.     As  he  understood  how  to  stamp  armies  out  of  the 

*  Not  to  mentioB  the  diffionlty  of  Uading  Just  in  that  pUoo. 
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^ound^  so  also  did  corn-fields  grow  apon  his  open  hand.  Bat 
%efore  all  things  he  was  a  master  in  organising  his  lines  of  rear 
^communication ;  and  purchases,  transports^  requisitions,  maga- 
s^ines,  and  compulsory  provisioning  by  the  population  all  co- 
operated to  fill  his  soldiers'  bellies.  In  Russia  he  came  to  grief 
4)ecau8e  circumstances  there  were  superior  to  the  man.  His  saying 
must  not,  accordingly,  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  General  must 
not  busy  himself  with  commissariat  matters,  but  only  that  con- 
siderations of  sustenance  must  not  control,  but  be  subordinate  to, 
4hose  of  the  employment  of  the  troops.  The  great  ends  of  the  war 
wust  be  prejudiced  as  little  as  possible  by  anxiety  for  bread,  and 
for  this  purpose  every  source  is  welcome  which  can  be  struck  out 
-of  the  rock — that  is  what  is  meant. 

The  martial  right  of  armies  to  take  from  the  country  all  that  they 
require  for  their  sustenance,  is  very  ancient.  Moses,  in  sending 
forth  spies  into  the  Promised  Land,  referred  them  to  requisitions 
with  the  words,  ''  Be  comforted  and  take  the  fruits  of  the  land.*' 
In  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  this  practice  was  in  vogue  to  a  disas- 
trous extent  in  Germany.  In  later  times  it  was  suppressed  by  the 
marvellous  influences  which  the  development  of  the  political  and 
military  systems  spread  about  them.  The  Great  French  Revolu- 
tion, with  its  train  of  altered  views  of  right  and  political  ideas, 
reintroduced  it.  It  placed,  for  the  purposes  of  war,  at  the  free 
'disposal  of  the  de  facto  lords  of  a  country  the  resources  and 
•energies  of  all  countries  they  controlled. 

Thus  the  principle,  ''  live  from  the  country,"  came  back  into  the 
doctrine  of  warfare,  and  we  adhere  to  it  in  these  days  to  such 
^n  extent,  that  we  regard  all  the  supplies  transported  up  to  the 
rear  of  an  army  only  as  reserves,  which  are  there  for  cases  of 
urgent  need,  when  the  theatre  of  war  can  no  longer  yield  what  is 
requisite.  But  in  this  very  particular  we  are  just  at  present  under- 
going a  change,  which  will  be  even  more  marked  in  future  wars 
4han  it  was  in  1870-71. 

By  the  expression  ''  live  from  the  country,"  we  have  naturally  an 
enemy's  country  in  view ;  in  our  own,  the  most  essential  advaa* 
tages  which  it  imparts  disappear. 

In  ancient  times  these  were  not  sought  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  troops  were  more  mobile  and  independent,  but  an  army  dung, 
-even  then,  to  the  magazines,  whence  the  resources  of  the  theatre  of 
war  were  taken.  The  most  important  thing  was  considered  to  be 
that  the  enemy  was  damaged,  whilst  to  the  invader's  country  there 
4iccrued  an  indirect  increase  of  its  resources.  Frederick  the 
Oreat,  in  1756  and  1757,  took  good  care  to  let  his  armies  live 
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from  tbe  enemy's  oonfitrji  without  thinking  of  gaimng  freedom  of 
action  for  distant  excnrsions.  He  merely  intended  to  provision  his 
troops  for  a  time,  without  paying  so  muoh  for  it  as  in  bk  own 
country.  He  wished  to  keep  his  money  in  his  pocket,  to  spare  hit 
slender  exchequer,  and  thus  to  be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  war 
the  longer.  In  reality,  the  supplies  bronght  together  by  taxation*^ 
were,  considering  the  smallness  of  the  armies  and  compared  with 
the  trifling  sums  exacted,  considerable.  At  times  the  army  maj 
have  lived  without  expending  a  thaler,  or  bringing  a  sack  of  flour 
across  the  frontier.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  the  rule  in 
war  to  subsist  gratis,  and  neither  Thum,  Mansfeld,  Christian  of 
Brunswick,  or  Wallenstein  had  a  well-ordered  exchequer  at  their 
disposal  in  order  to  maintain  their  armies.  They  acted  on  the 
principle  that  war  must  live  from  war  to  its  fullest  extent. 

Now-a-days  when  armies  and  the  daily  expenditure  of  money 
are  reckoned  by  millions,  all  that  is  changed.  The  supplies 
hastily  collected  on  the  march,  or  by  exactions,  are  insignificant^ 
as  far  as  a  saving  of  money  is  concerned.  Though  the  troops  da 
temporarily  eat  and  drink  at  the  neighbour's  expense,  the  quarter- 
master-generars  department  cannot  on  that  account  suspend  its 
activity,  nor  the  State  coffers  be  closed.  Considering  the  pre* 
cautions  which  tbe  commissariat  for  such  large  masses  of  men 
demands,  it  is  not  possible  to  wait  to  see  if  anything  can  here  or 
there  be  found  in  the  country  before  making  the  calculations,  but 
the  whole  supplies  for  the  whole  army  must  be  secured  by  the  State 
for  each  day.  Just  as  a  great  household  is  carried  on  on  the  same 
scale,  whether  or  not  one  or  other  of  the  fiimily  is  invited  to  dine 
at  another  house,  so  must  the  supplies  flow  continuously  for  the 
full  number  of  men  and  beasts,  without  considering  whether  or 
not  one  or  other  army  corps  chances  not  to  be  in  need  of  the 
fresh  supplies.  The  result  will  generally  only  be  that  the  troops 
for  a  time  live  better,  that  is,  consume  double.  Much  is  spoiled  or 
is  lost. 

Everyone  knows,  again,  how  difficult  it  is  to  procure  even 
100,000  francs  in  a  foreign  country  by  levying  contributions,  and 
that  is  not  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  daily  expenses  of  a  great  army. 
Even  forcible  exactions  are  no  longer  of  any  appreciable  account  in 
respect  of  reducing  our  own  expenditure. 

In  order  that  the  ends  of  the  war  may  be  pursued  without  hin-^ 
dranoe,  it  is  of  enormous  importance  when  the  army  finds  in  affluent 
districts  of  the  enemy's  country  provisions  enough  to  maintain 
itself   temporarily   wherever  it   goes.     But  it  must    be   doubted 

•  For  the  requisition  systein  of  modern  pnctice  was  not  employed. 
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irhetber  this  fact  has  any  oonsiderable  or  pennanent  effect  upon 
the  finanoeti  of  the  State. 

If  we  live  upon  the  enemy's  country,  we  mean  that  the  enemy  is 
120t  in  our  own,  and  that  our  country  is  not  suffering  under  the 
Xuresence  of  the  belligerent  armies.  Its  taxability  and  its  credit  are 
not  nearly  so  much  diminished  as  would  be  the  case  if  a  part  of 
its  territory  were  covered  with  troops.  But  the  thought  that  could 
1)0  indulged  in  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  that  it 
were  possible  to  force  an  enemy  to  yield  by  carrying  the  war  into 
Mb  country,  has  in  these  days  become  considerably  modified.  As 
^e  have  before  said,  the  possibility  of  holding  out  does  not  depend 
so  much  upon  whether  one  is  on  this  side  of  the  frontier  or  on 
that,  as  upon  the  international  credit  we  enjoy. 

In  another  respect,  also,  the  meaning  of  the  standing  plirase^ 
'*'  live  upon  the  enemy's  country,"  is  changed.  Even  Napoleoui 
in  1812,  did  not  lead  as  many  combatants  into  Bussia  as  we,  in 
1870,  did  into  France.  In  the  future,  the  figures  of  1870  will  be 
^outbid.  Such  masses  of  men,  which,  consuming  everything,  pass 
•over  the  country  like  locusts,  can  only  for  a  very  short  time  be 
maintained  upon  the  supplies  which  are  found  scattered  about  in 
■households.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  small  country  town, 
which  is  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  provide  for  4,000,  5,000,  or 
'6,000  men.  That  will  go  on  well  for  one,  two,  or  three  days  with* 
out  difficulty,  but  not  for  weeks.  The  way  the  soldier  lives  in  the 
Jiitchen  and  cellar  of  his  billeted  quarters  is  not  wont  to  be  very 
•economical.  Much  is  only  consumed  and  used  up  without  being 
properly  utilised.  Thus,  the  supplies  become  exhausted  twice  as 
rapidly.  And  thus  we  are  compelled,  not  out  of  pedantry  and  a 
^desire  to  restrict  the  operations  of  war  unnecessarily,  to  fail  back 
upon  our  stores.  Only  it  is  erroneous  to  speak,  in  those  days^  of 
a  magazine  system,  for  our  modem  commissariat  is  characterised 
by  want  of  sysiem. 

The  peculiarity  of  a  magazine  system  was,  that  it  bound  armies 
to  certain  points,  which  they  only  unwillingly  separated  themselves 
from,  and  then  only  for  a  certain  number  of  marches.  This  is 
•conceivably  no  longer  the  case,  and  any  similarity  with  Frederick's 
^mes  is  purely  contained  in  the  term  ''  magazine."  The  difference 
moreover,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  new  idea  as  in  the  modern 
-system  of  State  finance.  If  Frederick  the  Great  had  been  able  to 
.float  loans  on  the  Exchange,  and  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  had  180  million,  instead  of  only  18  million 
4;halers  at  his  disposal,  with  the  prospect  of  being  able  at  any  time 
ix)  effect  a  new  loan,  he  would  probably  have  acted  as  we  do  in 
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these  days,  and  his  mode  of  oarrying  on  a  war  would  have  beoD- 
of  a  perfectly  diflTerent  type.  A  fall  exchequer  may  be  worth  ai> 
army  corps,  and  a  financial  authority  at  the  side  of  a  commander- 
in-chief  he  equivalent  to  a  first-rate  general ;  for  money  is  the^ 
magic  wand  for  all  the  needs  of  an  army.  Modem  warfare, 
with  its  principle  of  an  uninterrupted  and  regardless  employment 
of  all  combatant  forces,  would  scarcely  be  conceivable  without 
subscription  loans,  by  which  alone  the  requisite  funds  are  pro-^ 
cured. 

The  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  armies  of  the  present^, 
renders  all  proof  as  to  the  vital  importance  of  good  commissariat 
arrangements  unnecessary.    The  increase  of  population  which  is 
caused  by   the  massing  of   the  troops  in  the  frontier  provinces- 
defies  any  parallel  in  times  of  peace.    In  spite  of  the  Aree  disposal 
of  pecuniary  resources,  the  commissariat  question  is  still  more  vital 
than  idealists,  whose  fancy  indulges  in  schemes  of  bold  marches- 
on  paper^  would  have  it,  and  who,  of  course,  dislike  any  clog  being- 
put  on  their  wheel.     Glausewitz  teaches :  "  The  provisioning  of 
troops,  in  whatever  way  it  be  effected,  is  always  of  such  difficulty 
that  it  has  a  very  decisive  voice  in  the  choice  of  measures ;  it 
often  counteracts  the  most  effectual  combinations,  and  compels  us 
to  look  about  for  sustenance  for  the  troops,  when  we  should  prefec 
to  look  after  a  victory  and  brilliant  successes.'* 

The  Franco-German  War  was  waged  in  a  very  rich  country- 
The  military  authorities  displayed  the  greatest  activity ;  they  acted 
without  solicitude  and  pedantry  in  respect  of  the  employment  of 
all  useful  means ;  and  yet  periods,  though  certainly  only  short 
ones,  supervened,  when  the  troops  were  in  actual  want.  In  compari- 
son with  former  wars,  we  may  rightly  congratulate  ourselves  that 
the  necessity  in  1870  never  attained  such  an  extent  as  to  impede 
the  military  movements  in  any  degree  worth  notice.  In  this- 
feeling  of  self-congratulation  lies  the  tacit  recognition  of  the  great 
difficulties,  with  which  the  commissariat  of  an  army  has,  even* 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  to  contend. 

When  our  troops  were  concentrating  in  the  Palatine,  it  was. 
shown  to  be  harmful  that  only  troops  and  no  baggage  and  com^ 
missariat  columns  were  at  first  despatched  to  the  frontier.  But,, 
considering  the  surprisingly  rapid  initiative  on  the  part  of  France,, 
which  threatened  a  rapid  and  powerful  offensive  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  this  should  have  been  considered  necessary.  Not  merely 
these  transport  columns  were  left  behind,  but  even  experienced 
contractors,  to  whom  the  military  authorities  had  entrusted  the- 
duty  of  massing  considerable  supplies  in  the  districts  where  the- 
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troopB  were  ooUeoUng,  found  themselTes  incapable  of  delivering 
their  Btoree  at  the  proper  places,  because  the  railways  were  blocked « 
As  they  were  only  paid  on  aotaal  delivery,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  mainly  despatch  articles  on  which  they  earned  most,  and,  in 
consequence,  of  some  things  there  was  a  superabundance,  whilst 
of  others  there  was  a  deficiency. 

In  spite  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Palatine,  and  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  popalation,  it  was  seen  here  that  **  living  on  the  land,"  when 
modem  armies  concentrate,  does  not  mean  plenty.  Tradesmen's 
stores  were  still  less  sufficient  than  they  would  have  been,  because 
of  the  fact  that  contractors  and  administrative  officials  were  at 
the  same  time  making  great  purchases  in  those  very  districts  on 
the  frontier. 

In  the  course  of  the  rapid  commencement  of  the  operations  and 
their  hurried  continuation  upon  French  soil,  it  was  seen  that  the 
assumption,  that  the  commissariat  columns  would  be  able  to  bring 
up  all  necessaries  direct  to  the  troops,  would  not  hold  water. 
Small,  rapidly-moving,  and  serviceable  trains,  as  a  bond  of  union 
between  troops  and  columns,  were  perceived  to  be  a  necessity.  The 
hopes,  too,  that  the  field-bakeries  would  be  able  to  do  the 
slaughtering  of  the  herds,  and  supply  the  troops  continually  with 
fresh  meat,  without  their  having  the  trouble  of  doing  it  for  them- 
selves, were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  capabilities  of  the 
arrangement  had  been  in  general  over-estimated  in  consequence  of 
the  experiences  being  so  old-fashioned.  Bad  experiences  were  made, 
as  is  kno¥m,  with  the  bringing  up  of  great  herds  of  cattle,  on  account 
of  insufficient  fodder  during  the  transport.  The  military  admini- 
stration did  not  lack  officials,  but  hands.  And  then  the  industry 
in  preserved  meats  was  not  in  [1870  so  far  developed  as  was 
requisite  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  modem  warfare.  The  pea- 
sausage  that  attained  to  historical  fame  was  a  very  primitive 
makeshift  of  the  sort.  Finally,  in  the  restoration  of  interrupted 
communications,  particularly  on  the  railways,  as  well  as  in  temporary 
constructions,  not  nearly  as  much  was  done  to  give  the  armies 
good  lines  of  communication  as  we  expect  in  the  future. 

Attention  to  these  points  will  enable  us  to  perceive  in  what 
direction  we  must  move  in  the  future,  and  on  what  a  scale  the 
commissariat  of  armies  will  eventually  be  organised. 


The  provisions  which  are  best  and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
agreeable  to  the  soldier,  are  always  those  that  are  fresh.  He  is 
accustomed  to  them ;  they  taste  best  to  him  ;  they  are  also,  when 
properly  changed,  the  most  healthy.    Fresh  beef  and  mutton,  with 
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all  sorts  of. pnlse^^  rioe,  potatooB,  saaerbraut,  rye-bread,  and,  fbr 
a  change,  bacon,  if  it  can  be  served  oat  wiater-smoked  and  in  a 
state  of  good  preservation,  deserve  preference.  Slightly  saltedf 
and  smoked  meat  is  also  servieeable. 

But  fresh  provisions  have  this  disadvantage,  that  they  tafca  up 
a  comparatively  large  space,  that  they  easily  go  bad,  are  difficult  to 
keep,  and  are  difficult  to  cook.  The  soldier,  who  ought  only  to 
carry  fresh  provisions  for  three  days  with  him,  would  almost  fill  his 
knapsack  with  them,  even  if  the  bread  was  replaced  by  the  ordimry 
army  biscuit.  How  unappetising  bacon,  meat,  &o.  would  be  after 
a  long  journey,  packed  amongst  other  things,  is  plain.  The 
oare  which,  at  the  outset,  is  expended  in  keeping  it,  naturally 
disappears  more  and  more  in  the  course  of  the  martial  excitement 
and  haste  of  the  campaign.  If  the  sun  bums  much,  and  dust 
penetrates  to  it,  the  meat  becomes  quite  spoiled.  The  end  of  the 
business  is,  that  very  much  will  be  thrown  away.  Besides,  hours 
are  needed  to  cook  it,  and  frequently  the  soldier  unwillingly  de- 
clines to  eat  it,  when  the  meat,  which  is  perhaps  too  fresh,  remains, 
in  spite  of  all  his  exertions,  hard  and  tough,  and  the  vegetables 
unpalatable,  when  wind  and  rain  have  upset  the  whole  cooking 
experiments,  or  when  clouds  of  dust  sweep  over  the  camp  and 
kitchens.  How  often  it  happens  in  war  that,  just  when  the  water 
has  begun  to  boil  in  the  pots,  an  alarm  is  raised,  and  a  start 
must  be  made.  It  ought  never  to  be  attempted  to  cook  fresh  pro* 
visions  unless  it  is  certain  that  the  troops  will  be  undisturbed* 
The  artificially-prepared  provisions  are,  accordingly,  an  excellent 
-make-shift.  They  take  up  but  little  room,  and  are  not  nearly 
so  heavy  as  the  fresh,  so  that  the  soldier  can  carry  far  more 
without  being  burdened  by  a  greater  weight.]:  A  handful  of  com- 
pressed cofiee-squares,  or  a  few  bars  of  compressed  soup  and  vege* 
tables,  thrown  into  the  knapsack,  do  not  inconvenience,  and  in  the 
hour  of  need  they  can  afford  refreshment  and  nutriment  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Nothing  is  required  save  boiling  water,  for  all  the 
various  condiments  have  been  already  added  to  the  small  bodies. 
A  few  minutes  are  sufficient  to  prepare  them,  and  their  preparation 
requires  no  knowledge  or  especial  dexterity.  The  food  remains 
dean,  and  does  not  become  bad*     Packing  is  unnecessary,  as  the 

*  Wfaieh  should  always  b«  given  split,  so  as  to  be  quickly  boiled. 

t  Of  salt  meat,  that  has  been  *< tubbed**  for  several  months,  the  nourishing 
elements  have  all  been  drawn  out  into  the  unpalatable  salt,  and  the  meat  is  left 
quite  without  nutritive  powers. 

X  The  weiglit  of  a  ration,  in  fresh  provisions  and  biscuit,  for  three  dayv,  is  866 
grammes  ^2  lbs.  English) ;  in  a  preserved  form,  only  about  680  granmies. 
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•pzeBflrved  proniuDiis  mre  all  dftliTend  in  tin  boxed,  snd  in  other  safe 

«a8e8*    The  tinned  meat^  the  meBt^biaenit,  the  portion  of  oom-    | 

jKresaed  TOgetables,  &e«  may  e^ren  tar  exoel  the  freoh  provisions  in 

nutritive  powers.     The  extraordinary  ease  with  which  th«y  can  be   ' 

transported  and  osed  makes  these  preparations  of  all  kinds  quite 

indispensable  to  future  wars.      The  soldier  is  enabled  to  live  for  a 

-number  of  days  from  his  knapsack,  in  case  he  does  not  find  snffi* 

-dent  for  his  wants  in  the  country.     But  this  may  be  of  quite  vital 

inqportanoe  in  the  futare,  when  great  masses  are  quickly  oonoen* 

trated  or,  under  specially  trying  circomsiances,  where  the  enemy 

4iommands  the  lines  of  communication  by  his  forts,  as,  for  instance, 

where  we  have,  perhaps,  broken  through  a  chain   of  fortifications 

in  order  to  engage  the  enemy,  and  the  commissariat  cannot  come 

np  behind  us*    In  such  time,  masses  of  men  such  as  we  have  oon- 

-oeived  of  can  no  longer  be  provided  with  fresh  bread,  biscuit,  firesh 

dneat,  bacon,  and  rice,  or  even  with  peas  and  oothe*    For  the 

,  horses,  too,  artificial  food  is  employed  with  the  best  success,  and 

<  this  renders  the  cavalry  capable  of  undertaking   bold  and  far- 

I  Teaching  operations.     We  must,  in  the  future,  avail  ourselves  as 

'  energetically  as  possible  of  the  valuable  means  of  being  able  to 

Tender  ourselves  for  a  considerable  time  independent  of  commis- 

,iaariat  trains.     An   element  of  superiority  is  therein   contained. 

^  What  a  rdle  preserved  provisions  have  played,  even  since  1870,  in 

spite  of  their  incomplete  form  at  that  time,  is  proved  by  the  fact 

^hat  forty  million  rations  have  been  served  out  to  the  army  on 

demand. 

The  preserved  meats  are  dear,  and,  when  used  for  any  great 
..length  of  time,  nauseous.     Besides,  they  cannot  be  readily  pre- 
ssured everywhere.     Private  industry  cannot,  of  course,  in  time  of 
peace,  be  ready  to  provide  at  the  right  time  the  enormous  demand 
of  an  army  in  the  field.     It  is  a  very  useful  measure  of  our  army 
■administration  to  keep  a  State  manufactory,   the  origin  of  which 
was  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  Ober'i&jnmando  of  the  army  of 
occupation   in  France.*      It  would,   of  course,  be  a  mistake   to 
resort  entirely  to  preserved  provisions ;  they  can  never,  not  even 
..for  a  lengthened  time,  replace  fresh  ones.    But  they  are  of  in- 
•ostimable  value  for  the   first  period  of  the  rapid  concentration 

*  This  institation  might  also  be  adyantageoiiBly  employed  as  a  school  of  instmc- 
tion  for  the  administrative  officials.  In  the  campaign  of  1870  the  necessary  know- 
ledge requisite  for  the  preparation  of  preserved  provisions,  or  even  for  slaughtering 
-  -Animals,  was  much  lacking.  Many  commissariat  officials  were  certainly  i^ompeUed 
to  undertake  the  slanghtering  of  cattle  in  the  field  who  had  never  seen  an  ox  killed 
in  their  lives. 
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of  the  armies  on  the  frontier,  and,  again,  in  the  course  of  the  oam^ 
paign,  in  cases  of  emergency.     Nothing  mast  be  left  untried  that 
can  in  any  way  promote  the  ends  of  the  war.     What  would  Napo- 
leon have  given  to  possess  such  means  of  provisioning  his  troops 
in  1812,  or  in  the  critical  days  of  1814  ? 

The  nature  of  the  provisions  will,  of  coarse,  be  different  ad- 
cording  to  the  financial  and  commercial  conditions  obtaining  in 
the  various  countries,  as  well  as  to  their  means  of  transport.  We 
leave  what  is  in  vogue  here  or  there,  which  would  take  up  m<^e' 
space  than  were  good  to  enlarge  upon,  and  endeavour  to  describe 
the  method  which  appears  to  be  most  suited  to  a  great  Europeaa 
civilised  State. 

The  military    administrative    authorities  —  the  Quartermaster^ 
General's  Department — cannot,  in  our  days,   afford  to  dispense 
with  the  help  of  private  persons  at  the  immediate  outset  of  a  war. 
This  is  due  to  the  simple  circumstance  that  the  former,  entirely 
engrossed  in  time  of  peace  by  their  duties,  which   lie  in   other 
spheres,  are  not  capable  of  knowing  the  commercial  conditions,  andl 
cf  maintaining  the  connections  which  the  latter  control.    Otherwise- 
every  Quartermaster-General  must  also  be  a  merchant.     Only  the- 
practised  commercial  man  knows  where  to  lay  his  hand  at  the  re*^ 
quired  moment  upon  the  amount  of  supplies  that  the  army  needs» 
It  was  a  failing  of  the  French  army  administration  in  1870  that» 
though  possessing  a  tremendous  organisation,  it  was  purely  depen- 
dent upon  it,  and  could  not  reckon  upon  the  support  of  the  civil* 
authorities.     It  had  quite  disaccustomed  itself  to  saoh  an  arrange- 
ment.   It  was  bitterly  condemned  by  French  military  writings- 
soon  after  the  war,  that  a  French  general  in  command,   under 
pressure  of  extreme  necessity,  had  resorted  to  the  most  natural 
and  sensible  measures,  and   opened  markets  with  the   assistance- 
of  the  civil  authorities.     It  was  quoted  as  an  instance  of  how  far 
the   confusion   had  reached.     In  these  days  France  has  become 
more  clear-sighted,  and  calculates  in  its  carefully-organised  com- 
missariat-system upon  the  co-operation  of  the  civil  authorities  and' 
tree  purchase  by  the  troops. 

But  private  assistance  must  be  regulated.  Hitherto  it  has^  for 
the  most  part,  been  customary,  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  for  the 
Quartermaster-General's  Departments  of  the  several  divisions  of  an* 
army,*  to  conclude  contracts  with  purveyors,  who  are  known  to- 
them.  Only  dealers  were  engaged  who  knew  the  business  very 
exactly  from  long  practice ;  the  novice  would  have  soon  come  to^ 
grief.    But  those  gentlemen  knew  tall  well  what  command  thef 

*  Army  corps. 
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had  over  the  market;  they  understood  foil  well  that  the  gooda 
must  be  delivered  for  the  war,   like  gunpowder  and  lead,   and^. 
accordingly,  that  they  ooald,  as  a  rule,  charge  what  they  liked* 
The  anxious  money  question — ^whioh  is  the  main  thing  in  times  of 
peace — vanishes  in  war  time.    Provisions  at  once  become  double 
the  price.    Besides  this,  the  purveyors  needed  money  to  an  extent 
that  was  almost  unnatural  to  them.     They  were  bound  to  provide 
the  goods,  and,  as  money  in  war  is  the  dearest  of  all,  a  prudent 
man  was  wise  in  reckoning  an  additional  26  per  cent,  for  this. 
alone.     If  the  other  expenses,  which  are  not  inconsiderable,  the 
chance  losses  and  a  decent  profit,  be  also  reckoned,  it  is  easy  to« 
understand  that  the  State  had  to  pay  50  per  cent,  more  than  the 
goods,  properly  speaking,  cost.    Now  the  purveyors  of  the  several 
divisions  of  an  army  sent  out  their  agents.    Everyone  believed  that 
he  alone  knew  the  best  places  for  buying,  or,  at  all  events,  was 
more  exactly   acquainted  with  them  than  another.     But  at  last 
they  all  came  together  in  great  numbers  at  the  same  place.    A  race 
in  offers  took  place,  as  between  the  travellers  of  two  houses,  who- 
wish  each  to  oust  the  other.     The  State  made  for  itself  the  most 
dangerous  competition.    That  all  the  subordinates  and  underlings  of 
the  contractors  would  personally  live  well  is  pardonable,  consider^ 
itkg  the  magnitude  of  the  business.     And  so  the  most  fashionable- 
hotels  in  the  large  towns  were  filled  with  persons  who  were  other- 
wise unknown  there,  and  the  patient  commission-entry  laid  fresh 
burdens  upon  itself.  If  what  was  to  be  delivered  had  been  procured 
for  a  round  sum,  the  next  thing  was  to  transport  it  to  the  scene 
of  war;  for  the  careful  authorities   only  paid  on  delivery.    If  the 
railways  were  free  from   the  great  military-transports,   the  race- 
began  here  again.    What  impediments  were  in  the  way  of  contracts, 
being  completed,  and  proper  control  kept,  need  not  be  explained. 

These  conditions  which  existed  in  1870,  at  the  outbreak  of  the- 
Franco-German  war,  and  which  made  themselves  very  sensibly  felt,, 
must  not  repeat  themselves  in  the  future  to  such  an  extent.   Before 
all  things,  provision  will  be  made  for  confining  the  activity  of' 
private  contractors  and  surveyors  to  a  sphere  of  action  where,  with- 
out interfering  with  their  energy,  control  is  possible.     They  must 
not  for  the  future  come  too  close  to  the  army.     As  one  of  the 
measures  for  remedying  matters  in  this  direction,  where  all  diffi- 
culties arise  from  the  enhanced  demand,  it  would  appear  to  be 
practicable  to  designate,  in  time  of  peace,  for  the  more  important 
towns,  for  the   supply  of   provisions,  experienced  officials   who 
cannot  any  longer  be  utiUzed  on  active  service.     But  they  must  be 
allowed  certain  liberty,  and  they  must  be  relieved  as   much  as. 
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possible  from  small  professional  duties,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  both  time  and  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves,  sufficiently 
for  their  important  functions. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  employ,  sufih  officials ;  it  is  still  possible  to 
appoint  respectable  merchants  as  agents  of  the  State,  for  the 
•effectuation  of  considerable  parehases  in  return  for  a  commission. 
The  widespread  belief  that  by  so  doing  the  door  is  opened  to 
|>eculation,  is  not  generally  justified.  That  old-establiished  and 
respectable  basiness-faouises,  to  which  alone  resort  would  be  had, 
would  reckon  higher  prices  than  they  actually  paid,  is  quite  as 
inconceivable  as  that  their  partners  were  thieves.  The  malprac- 
tices of  an  agent  who  works  for  commission  are  most  sternly  con- 
•damned  in  the  commercial  world.  It  is,  of  course,  not  an  easy 
iask  to  control  and  overlook  in  dieir  commercial  dealings  such 
^ents,  when,  like  almost  all  high  officials,  the  authorities  for  the 
{purpose  are  exclusively  accustomed  to  work  in  the  bureau.  But 
for  this  purpose  the  military  administration  can  organise  a  technical 
board  in  the  form  of  a  council  of  ambitious  merchants  of  fame,  who 
bind  themselves,  in  return  for  adequate  compensation,  to  support 
them  in  making  their  purchases.  Men  who  disdain  to  identify 
ihemselves  with  the  business  of  an  army-purveyor,  that  is  always 
somewhat  dubious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  would  certainly  be  able 
and  willing  to  act  on  such  a  technical  Board,  as  on  the  breaking 
out  of  war  all  trouble  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  army  would  be 
regarded  as  a  patriotic  action.  These  authorities  would  be  best 
^le  to  designate  the  proper  agents  for  the  several  to?ms,  and  to 
suggest  measures  for  controlling  and  superintending  them. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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£]^e  llnssian  ^onqnest  of  jfinlanb. 


In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  oentary  Adrian  IV.,  the  only  Pop» 
of  English  birtb,  authorised  two  orusades — the  one  for  the  re- 
duction of  Ireland,  the  other  for  the  conversion  of  the  still  pagan 
Finns;  and  jast  fifteen  years  before  Henry  IL  sailed  to  take- 
possession  of  his  new  realm^  Eric  IX.,  King  of  Sweden^  called  the- 
Saint,  landed  at  Abo  and,  defeating  the  nadyes  in  a  sangoinary 
pitched  battle,  proceeded  to  colonise  the  western  and  southern 
coasts  of  Finland.  A  hundred  years  later  the  piracies  of  tho 
heathen  and  the  cruelties  exercised  by  them  on  the  Christian 
settlers  provoked  a  second  crusade  for  their  extermination  or  con- 
version. It  was  commanded  by  Birger  the  Earl,  the  progenitor  of 
the  Folkung  Dynasty  in  Sweden  who,  landing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yasa,  dispersed  the  aborigines  and  added  to  Christendom  the 
provinces  of  Tavastland  and  East  Bothnia.  Fifty  years  later,  the 
eastern  districts  of  Finland  being  still  the  home  of  superstitious 
barbarism,  in  the  year  1298,  Torgil  Enutson,  the  Constable  of 
Sweden,  subjugated  Karelia  and  founded  the  city  of  Yiborg. 
During  this  campaign  Swedes  for  the  first  time  came  into  collision 
with  BuBsians;  for  the  latter  having  aided  their  neighbours^  the* 
people  of  Karelia,  Knutson  attacked  them  in  turn  and  captured 
their  fortress  of  Kexholm  situated  on  the  shores  of  Lake  L&doga^ 
Thus  grew  the  Empire  of  Sweden  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
and  soon  began  to  expand  south  of  that  inlet ;  for,  on  the  break- 
up of  the  Livonian  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Sword,  Esthonia, 
in  1561,  voluntarily  submitted  to  her,  and  Livonia,  falling  ta 
Poland's  share  of  the  spoil  in  the  first  instance,  was  conquered 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  t 
the  peace  of  Stolbovo,  in  1617,  having  already  added  to  Swedish 
territory  the  province  of  Ingria,  including  the  very  site  where  St« 
Petersburg  now  stands. 

Thus  arose  Sweden's  domination  east  of  the  Baltic  ;  it  remains. 
to  trace  its  gradual  decline.  Ingria,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia  were 
lost,  as  a  result  of  the  long  and  disastrous  struggle  of  Charles  XII* 
with  Peter  the  Great,  their  incorporation  with  the  Russian  Empire 
being  recorded  by  the  Treaty  of  Nystad  in  1721.  The  peace  of 
Abo,  in  1748,  carried  the  Muscovite  frontier  as  far  in  advance  as 
the  Kymene  river,  a  line  which^  remaining  stationary  at  the  con-^ 
elusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Yerela  in  1790,  still  divided  the  territory 
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•of  the  riyal  states  in  the  year  1808,  at  the  oommencement  of  the 
i¥ar  whose  leading  events  it  is  here  proposed  to  delineate. 

Finland,  it  may  he  ohserved,  has  been  the  battle-6eld  where  the 
Teutonic  and  Slavonic  civilisations  have  come  into  collision  in  a 
struggle  for  mastery  over  an   inferior  race.    The  Slavs  of  the 
Dnieper,  advancing  from  their  original  seat  on  the  banks  of  that 
river  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  amalgamating  with  the  tribes 
•of  Finnish  extraction  whom  they  encountered  as  they  went,  came 
into  contact  with  the  Swedes,  moving  eastward  and  coalescing  less 
perfectly  with  the  aborigines,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Neva.    The 
gigantic  mass  of  the  Bussian  state,  slowly  but  surely  advancing, 
^crushed  the  transmarine  empire  of  Sweden  into   fragments,  and 
Finland  was  the  loser  by  the  event.     For  though  it  may  be  con- 
venient  for  politicians  in   search  of  precedents  to  hold  up  the 
government  of  the  Grand  Duchy  as  a  model  for  our  guidance  in 
Ireland,  the  truth  is  that  the  Home  Bule  she  received  from  Bussia 
was  the  continued  existence  of  the  arbitrary  rSgime  forcibly  im- 
posed by  Guetavua  III.  of  Sweden,  whilst  severance  from  the 
'  mother  ^country  robbed  her  of  the  benefits  of  the  constitution  which 
was  devised  after  the  deposition  of  Oustavus  IV.,  a  revolution 
which  even  a  foreigner  like  Sir  John  Burgoyne  regarded  as  inevit- 
able.*   During  the  era  of  the  French  Bevolution,  however,  Finland 
bad    aspirations    for    independence,    which   dated  perhaps  from 
-a  somewhat  earlier  period,   that    of   the    American    war^  since 
Sprengtporten,  the  O'Gonnell  of  the  movement,  is  said  to  have 
imbibed  his  ideas  on  the  subject  from  Franklin  during  a  visit  to 
Paris.     He  was  an  able  officer,  once  high  in  the  favour  of  Gustavus 
III.,  but,  arrogant  and  presumptuous,  he  fell  into  disfavour  and 
eventually  entered  the  service  of  Bussia — a  circumstance  which 
•certainly  does  not  tell  in  &vour  of  the  cause  to  which  he  was 
devoted.    It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Home  Bule  move- 
ment ever  possessed  much  vitality  in  Finland  ;  for,  if  its  promoters 
were  able  seriously  to  embarrass  Gustavus  III.  in  his  hostilities 
with  Bussia,  it  is  certain  that  when  the  menace  of  separation 
-actually  came,  when  the  Bussian  divisions  were   assembling  on  the 
frontier  for  the  final  inroad,  the  ancient  attachment  to  Sweden  was 
felt  with  renewed  force ;  and  the  Finns  as  a  nation  springing  to 
•arms,  fought  a  battle  in  defence  of  their  fatherland  which  may  be 
matched  with  the  most  heroic  traditions  of  antiquity,  and  provided 
-their  great  national  bard,  Buneberg,  with  a  noble  and  inspiring 

*  When  with  Sir  John  Moore's  expedition  he  wrote,  '<  The  Swedish  xnonATohy  is 
moat  absolute  and  tyrannical,  and  wiU  probably  not  last  long  nnder  its  present 
fwm."    See  Menmrs^  i  SL    This  is  the  Home  Role  in  which  Finland  still  rejoices. 
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theme  which  has  earned  him  immortality  as  the  '*  Homer  of  the 
llorth." 

Though  Russia  had  doubtless  for  many  a  decade  looked  upon 
Finland  with  a  covetous  eye,  it  was  after  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  that 
she  decided  that  the  opportune  moment  had  arrived.  Not  only  had 
Napoleon  urged  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  seek  consolation  for 
his  recent  losses  in  the  subjugation  of  Finland,  but  he  had  even 
suggested  the  partition  of  Sweden  herself  between  Russia  and  Den- 
mark,  the  Vettem  and  Venem  lakes  to  form  the  delimitation 
t>etween  their  respective  shares  of  the  spoil.  The  masterly  stroke 
'by  which  England  anticipated  the  French  emperor's  designs  on 
the  Danish  fleet  in  September  1807,  brought  matters  to  a  erisis. 
[Russia  and  Denmark  declared  war  against  England,  whilst  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  basiug  his  demand  on  the  treaties  of  Armed 
N^eutrality  directed  by  the  Northern  Powers  against  our  maritime 
-supremacy  in  1780  and  1800,  summoned  the  Eling  of  Sweden  to 
•do  likewise.  Still  more  exasperated  was  the  Tsar  when  Gustavus, 
on  hearing  that  Napoleon  had  received  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew, 
indulged  his  hatred  of  the  "  Gorsican  wild-beast^"  as  he  chose  to 
style  the  French  Emperor,  by  returning  the  same  insignia  to  the 
-donor.  The  Seraphim  Order,  with  which  Alexander  had  been  in- 
vested, accompanied  the  Russian  declaration  of  war  to  the  Swedish 
•capital  as  a  rejoinder  to  the  affront.  The  episode  was  a  fair 
sample  of  the  tact  displayed  by  the  monarch  who  now  ruled  Sweden 
with  absolute  sway,  and  who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  cata- 
-strophe  which  was  soon  to  overtake  her.  His  character  indeed 
resembled  in  many  points  that  of  the  lately-murdered  Emperor 
Paul.  Not  being  an  actual  lunatic  he  was  yet  subject  to  the  absurd 
illusions  of  the  insane.  He  firmly  believed  that  the  soul  of  Charles 
XII.  had  migrated  to  his  own  frame,  whilst  of  all  the  characteristics 
o[  that  famous  warrior  he  possessed  nothing  but  inflexible  obstinacy. 
He  was  convinced  that  Napoleon  was  Antichrist,  and  that  he  himself 
was  the  champion  elect  of  God  to  defend  Ohristendom.  He  read 
nothing  but  the  Bible  and  an  official  book  of  regulations. 

During  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  war  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  armed  strength  which  Russia  could  employ  against  Finland 
weighed  disastrously  on  the  counsels  of  the  statesmen  and  generals 
of  Sweden.  The  first  information  supplied  by  the  Swedish  envoy 
at  St.  Petersburg  stated  at  80,000  the  troops  under  orders  for  the 
invasion,  and  added  that  a  like  number  were  preparing  to  follow—* 
a  total  of  60,000  men,  which  was  subsequeptly  contracted  to  80,000, 
and  eventually  20,000,  a  figure  which  was  near  to  the  truth.  The 
JCing  either  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  suocessfuUy  opposing 
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the  might  of  Russia,  or,  as  is  more  likely^  eDgrossed  by  soheme^- 
for  the  conquest  of  Zealand  and  Norway  in  conjunction  with  the 
English,  resolved  to  evacuate  Finland  till  such  time  as  the  advent 
of  spring  should  melt  the  ice  of  the  Baltic  and  permit  the  approach- 
of  the  British  fleet.  For  such  assistance  had  been  promised  by 
our  Government,  with  10^000  troops  and  a  monthly  subsidy  of 
£100,000  for  warlike  expenses.  The  plan  involved  a  somewhat 
disgraceful  abandonment  of  the  interests  of  his  Finnish  subjects  in 
expectation  of  recouping  himself  elsewhere ;  for  there  was  no  lack 
of  troops  in  Sweden  wherewith  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Finland,, 
which  consisted  of  20,000  men  including  the  reserve.  But  no  lesa 
than  7^000  of  these  were  shut  up  in  the  great  fortress  of  Sweaborg,. 
which  constituted  the  backbone  of  the  country's  defence.  Two 
brigades  with  a  total  of  6,800  were  stationed  behind  the  Kymene 
river,  which  marked  the  frontier-line,  whilst  a  third,  called  the 
Savolaks  brigade,  2,900  strong,  took  post  at  St.  Michel  to  protect 
the  road  which  leads  by  Euopio  on  Uleoborg.  The  balance  waa 
scattered  in  small  garrisons  about  the  country.  General  Klercker, 
an  aged  but  excellent  officer,  was  in  temporary  command  during^ 
the  absence  of  General  Elingspor  of  unenviable  fame,  whom  Rune- 
berg  describes  as  provided  with  "  two  chins,  one  eye,  and  half  a 
heart."  He  was  an  old  courtier,  who  accepted  the  task  of  defending 
Finland  with  reluctance.  His  instructions  were  to  the  effect  that,, 
after  throwing  as  many  troops  as  possible  into  Sweaborg  and 
Swartholm,  he  was  to  evacuate  the  country  with  the  remainder^ 
marching  northwards  towards  East  Bothnia,  (Osterbotten) ;  ''but,'* 
continued  the  Eing,  **  though  we  look  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  army  and  the  security  of  the  fortresses  as  the  chief  object 
during  the  present  winter^  we  nevertheless  expect  that  you  will 
resist  the  advance  of  the  enemy  as  long  as  possible,  and  avoid 
retreating  until  compelled  by  necessity." 

In  the  month  of  December  1807  three  Russian  divisions 
approached  the  frontiers  of  Finland ;  nor  did  their  strength  exceed 
20,000  owing  to  the  following  causes.  The  murderous  battles  of 
the  late  war,  such  as  Eylau  and  Friedland,  had  thinned  the  ranks 
of  the  Russian  army  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had  been  found* 
necessary  to  reduce  the  infantry  regiments  from  three  battalions  to 
two  and  the  strength  of  the  companies  from  200  men  to  140,  so 
that  a  division  of  eighteen  battalions  of  800  men,  or  a  total  of 
14,400,  became  twelve  battalions  of  660  men,  or  a  total  of  6,720. 
In  addition^  on  account  of  the  broken  nature  of  the  soil  of  Finland, 
the  infantry  divisions  had  been  deprived  of  most  of  their  cavalry, 
80  that  no  more  than  fourteen  squadrons  of  regulars,  with  600^ 
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GossaokSy  or  2,000  horses,  attended  the  moTements  of  the  army. 
These  arrangements  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Swedish 
commanders,  whose  ignorance  on  this  score  led  to  disastrous 
miscalculations.  The  army  of  invasion  was  commanded  by  Count 
BuxhowdeUy  its  divisions  by  Generals  K&menski,  Toochk6ff  and 
Prince  Bagration^  the  future  hero  of  Borodino;  nor  must  the 
name  of  Von  Suchtelen,  the  commanding  engineer,  be  omitted 
from  the  list.  Early  in  February  these  three  divisions  lay  thus : 
Gorchakofi*8,  who  commanded  in  the  absence  of  Eamenski,  at 
Frederikshamn ;  Bagration's,  between  Anjala  and  Willmanstrand ; 
ToochkofiTs,  between  Willmanstrand  and  Nyslott.  The  plan  of 
the  Bussian  leader  was,  naturally,  to  surprise  the  enemy  before  he 
had  time  to  concentrate  his  scattered  forces.  Gorchakoff,  crossing 
the  frontier  at  Abborfors,  was  to  invest  Sweaborg  and  Swartholm ; 
Bagration,  having  crossed  the  Kymene  at  Anjala  and  Keltis,  was 
to  push  on  for  Tavastehus ;  whilst  Toochkoff,  moving  in  two 
brigades  from  Willmanstrand  and  Nyslott,  endeavoured  to  surround 
the  Savolaks  brigade  at  St.  Michel.  On  the  2l8t  February  the 
two  first-named  crossed  the  Kymene  as  directed,  and  on  the  same 
evening  Buxhowden's  head-quarters  were  at  Lovisa.  Continuing 
an  unopposed  advance,  on  the  2nd  March  he  entered  Helsingfors, 
capturing  19  cannon^  20,000  shot/ 4,000  shells  and  4,500  stands  of 
arms  which  the  commandant  of  Sweaborg  had  neglected  to  withdraw 
in  time.  Meanwhile  Eiercker  had  collected  his  two  brigades,  in  all 
7,000  strong,  at  Tavastehus  intending  to  give  battle  to  an  enemy 
whose  superiority  in  force  he  began  to  suspect  was  much  less  than 
conjectured ;  but  on  the  1st  March^  Elingspor  arriving,  took  over 
the  command  with  consequences  which  will  appear.  Assembling  a 
council  of  war,  he  combated  the  decision  already  taken  to  give 
battle,  still  under  the  false  impression  of  the  overwhelming  strength 
of  the  enemy,  and  in  spite  of  the  warlike  ardour  manifested  by  his 
subordinates.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Bussians  could  bring  but 
9,000  against  7,000,  and,  if  merely  to  gratify  to  a  certain  point 
the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  his  soldiery,  which  would  be  surely 
damped  by  a  premature  retreat,  Klingspor  should  have  held  his 
ground  awhile.  But  he  chose  to  determine  the  question  according 
to  his  wishes  by  producing  the  King's  instructions,  of  which  it  is 
said  he  communicated  that  part  only  which  enjoined  the  evacuation 
of  the  country  whilst  ignoring  the  paragraph  quoted  above  which 
discountenanced  a  premature  retreat.  On  the  7th  March  the 
Swedes  moved  in  two  columns  on  Bjorneborg  and  Tammerfors^ 
abandoning  Tavastehus  to  the  Bussians  who  occupied  it  on  the 
following  day. 
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Viewing  the  qoesiicm  after  the  event  and  supposing  tik^k  eon^ 
siderations  of  supply  admitted  of  such  a  eouzse  it  seemft  doubtful 
whether  the  Swedish  leader  should  noi  have  treated  the  imioraee 
and  impregna,ble  inland  stronghold  of  Sweaborg  as  bis  hase  of 
operations  instead  of  adopting  the  round-about  line  by  the  head  of 
ihe  Gulf  of  Bothnia*  By  so  doing  he  would  have  arrested  the 
further  progress  of  theenemy^  and,  on  the  re*opening  of  navigatioii 
in  the  spring,  having  jreoeived  speedy  suooour  from  Sweden  and 
England,  he  would  have  been  able  to  operate  on  the  flank  of  the 
Bussian  advance.  Suoh,  it  must  be  imagined,  was  the  system  of 
defenoe  held  in  view  when  Sweaborg  was  constructed  by  a  maritime 
power,  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Bussian  leader  in  this 
campaign  tend  to  prove  that  it  was  in  the  south  of  Finland  thai;, 
strategically,  the  issue  of  the  war  was  to  be  decided*  Agaiiii 
reverting  to  Klingspoc's  reteeaty  a  glance  at  the  map  shows  tbat^ 
his  destination  being  the  town  of  Uleoborg,  by  retreatii^  on  Tam- 
merfoEs  and  Bjomeborgi  he  deliberately  chose  the  longest  road% 
leaving  the  dieect  way  by  Buovesi,  Lappo  and  New  Karlehy  open 
to  the  enemy,  wbot  by  pushing  rapidly  aloog  it,  might  not  only 
aever  him  from  hie  base  hut  also  from  the  Savolaks  brigade.  Oonr 
sidemtiona  of  supply  influ^ced  bis  conduct;  for  the  sole  redeeming 
quality,  be  seems  to  have  posscissed  was  an  exact  solicitude  for  the 
well-being  of  the  troops  under  hie  charge.  Of  the  routes  which 
lead  to  the  north  of  FinUind  that  by  the  coast  though  more  cir- 
ouitoos  traverses  a  relativ^  populous  and  cultivated  countrf, 
whilst  that  crossing  the  more  elevated  regions  of  the  interior  leads 
through  poorer  distriots  abounding  in  natural  obstacles.  Strategio 
4^rations  are  thuQ  prescribed  by  nature  herself.  The  bulk  of  an 
invader's  forces  must  converge  to  the  coast-line  in  their  progress 
north,  whilst  be  protects  his  flank  by  a  smaller  coi^  marching 
through  the  interior  by  Kuopio  on  the  road  to  Uleoborg.  To  tlus 
distribution  of  forces  the  defenders  must  conform.  Did  Klingspor 
allow  undue  weight  to  c<msidentions  of  supply  when  he  expossd 
his  army  to  the  risk  of  being  sorronnded  and  taken  9  He  escajped 
the  catastrophCp  it  is  true,  hot  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
adversary  was  too  weak  nuflfterically  to  prera  him  closely  whilst 
l^arding  his  own  communications  on  the  side  of  Sweaborg.  For 
BaxbdwdeUi  investing  that  fortcess  with  Kamenski's  division,  sent 
Bagiation's  into  the  oounty  of  Abo,  whilst,  so  convinced  was  he  of 
14s  opponent's  demoralisation^  that  he  oaused  him  to  be.  pursued 
by  three  battalions,  one  squadron,  and  five  guns.  How  were  the 
mighty  faljen  ainoe  Narva  and  the  year  1700,  when  40,000  Bus- 
sians  fled  in  panic  before  a  quarter  of  their  strength  of  Swedes ! 
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H^rasAed  by  tfais  insignifloaBt  bftud,  Klingiipor,  still  eonTinoed 
that  he  was  oiroumvented  by  overwhelming  foroea,  oontisaed  if 
hurried  retreat  and  reached  Jaooimtad  aboat  the  end  of  Mareh 
-with  his  command  reduced  from  7»000  to  6,700  by  the  fstignea 
indaoed  by  forced  marches  and  the  Bickoesa  resnlting  thereftomir. 

Before  turning  to  the  operations  of  the  flanking  corps  under  the 
leadership  of  Oronstedt  and  Toochkoff  respectively  it  will  he 
remembered  that  Denmark  by  her  declaration  of  war  in  Ifaroh 
bad  afforded  Oustavus  some  pretext  for  failing  to  support  .his 
Finnish  subjects  with  due  emphasis;  for  25,000  Danes  were  eon- 
oentrated  in  Zealand  for  a  descent  on  Scania^  and  in  sqpport  a 
French  army  of  equal  strength  had  entered  Denmark  under  Beni»- 
^otte  little  dreaming  that  he  was  destined  one  c^y  to  ascend  the 
ahrone  of  Sweden.  But  a  portion  of  the  British  squadron;  which 
was  flrozen  up  in  the  harbour  of  Oottenburg,  having  sawed  a  way 
through  the  ice,  made  its  appearance  in  the  Great  Belt  and  forbade 
4;he  further  progress  of  invasion ;  and  in  the  next  month  De 
Saumarez,  entering  the  Sound  with  a  fleets  set  all  such  projects  at 
•defiance.  Toochkoff  had  meantime  been  directed  to  conduct  his 
division  by  Eoivisto  and  Lintnlaks  on  Vasa  or  New  Earleby  at 
•discretion,  and  thus  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Klingspoo:,  but — ^disobeyed 
^orders.  The  Savolaks  brigade,  under  Count  Oronstedt  (who  must 
in  justice  be  distinguished  from  the  admiral  of  the  same  name)^ 
had  meantime  retreated  before  him,  diq[>uting  every  inch  of  the 
way  from  St.  Michel  to  Kuopio  where  it  arrived  on  the  8th  of 
March.  Seduced  by  the  charms  of  pursuit,,  Toochkoff,  detaching 
no  more  than  two  battalions  and  a  single  squadron  in  compliance 
with  his  instructions,  continued  to  follow  up  the  enemy,  till  a  few 
days  later  the  order  being  reiterated,  he  obeyed  in  person  with  mx 
battalions  and  200  Oossacks,  leaving  three  battalions  a^d  one  squad- 
ron in  Euopio.  The  delay  naturally  resulted  in  th^  failure  of  the 
entire  combmation.  The  first  detachment  jpined  B^evski  at  NeVi 
Karleby  on  the  2nd  April,  Toochkoff  himself  ndth  the  second  on 
•the  9th  at  Old  Earleby ;  but  by  this  time  l^hngspor  had  escaped 
'the  snare,  though  narrowly.  Alarmed  and  confused  at  the  prospeet 
of  being  surrounded  by  myriads  of  foetsii,  in  the  first  days  of  April 
he  quitted  Jacobstad  and  pursued  his  way  with  somewhat  less  pre- 
cipitation to  Brahestad  where  he  stayed  till  the  I6th  of  the  montlu 
Here  a  fifth  brigade  was  oi^nised  from  battalions  stationed  in  the 
north  (the  fourth  had  been  formed  at  Tava/stehus)  ancjl  placed  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Sat^dels>  who  vas  soon  t^,  vindicate  the 
appointment  by  eminent  services.  The  Savolaks  bri^de,  relieved 
£rom  the  pursuit,  reached  Uleoborg  on  the  29th  of  March,  having 
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been  in  communication  with  the  main  body  since  the  25tli.  A.9 
Klingspor  left  Brahestad  on  the  16th  of  April,  a  change  occurretF 
in  the  personnel  of  his  staff  which  gave  a  different  complexion  ta 
the  campaign.  Between  the  advancing  Bussians  and  the  Swedish 
brigades  which  marched  in  echelon  south  of  that  town  a  series  of 
obstinate  combats  took  place,  in  one  of  which  Loweuhjelm,  Kling- 
spor's  chief  of  the  staff,  was  made  prisoner.  He  was  succeeded 
by  General  Adlercreutz,  an  able,  energetic  and  popular  officer 
who  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  gave  proof  of  his  superior 
capacity.  Elingspor  was  now  in  the  act  of  placing  the  Siikajokt 
stream  betwixt  himself  and  pursuit;  but  the  furious  attacks  which 
had  been  made  on  his  rear  during  the  day  induced  him  to  continue- 
the  retreat  to  Uleoborg  notwithstanding  that  his  forces  were 
stronger  numerically  than  the  enemy.  Next  day  being  Easter 
Sunday  the  Bussians,  according  to  their  wont,  lay  idle  and  the 
others  followed  their  example.  But  on  the  18th  the  Sweden 
began  the  passage  of  the  Siikajoki^  though  to  facilitate  the  escape  of 
their  baggage  it  was  necessary  to  offer  battle  on  its  southern  bank» 
Elingspor  had  already  gone  to  Uleoborg  leaving  Adiercreutz  ta 
superintend  the  retreat ;  who,  crossing  the  river,  which,  being  close 
to  the  sea,  is  800  yards  broad,  on  the  ice  with  two  brigades,, 
left  General  Dobeln,  one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the  Swedish 
service,  with  a  third  to  delay  the  pursuit. 

After  a  smart  engagement,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  sought 
to  turn  his  right  flank  by  the  frozen  sea,  Dobeln  threaded  the 
thick  pine  woods  which  backed  his  position,  and,  passing  the 
Siikajoki,  retreated  towards  Uleoborg  in  rear  of  the  two  brigades 
which  protected  the  movement.  The  Bussians  stormed  afber,  and^ 
when  the  left  brigade  of  the  two  faced  about  to  retire,  they  rushed 
across  the  river  to  seize  the  vacant  post,  and  surround  the  remain- 
ing brigade,  near  which  Adiercreutz  was  calmly  scrutinising  the 
situation.  Perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  at  the  same  time  rein- 
forcing their  left  wing  on  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  turning  his 
right,  the  Swedish  chief  of  the  staff,  perhaps  mindful  of  Austerlitz^ 
determined  to  force  their  centre,  and,  throwing  the  first  brigade 
across  the  stream,  attacked,  and  effected  his  purpose.  This  suc- 
cess caubed  the  instant  flight  of  the  advanced  wings  of  the  enemy^ 
who  retired  leaving  the  Swedes  masters  of  the  field.  Nevertheless 
Elingspor,  fearing  that  his  stores  at  Uleoborg  might  be  seized  by 
a  Bussian  corps  marching  on  the  sea,  ordered  a  retreat  to  that  town 
on  the  following  day ;  whilst  Toochkoff,  seeing  that  the  illusion 
jRS  to  his  great  strength  was  dispelled,  retired  and  halted  for 
reinforcements.      The  victory  of  Siikajoki,  though   insignificant 
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Spom  a  material  point  of  view,  was  a  moral  event  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  lifting  the  cloud  of  depression  and  disgust  whioh  had  settled 
4>n  the  Finnish  soldiery  during  their  uninterrupted  retreat.     Its 
^effect  is  recorded  by  Bnneberg  in  the  Tales  of  Ensign  Steel;  where 
Xhe  old  baggage-driven  Spelt^  the  laziest,  dirtiest  and  most  despised 
of  the  whole  train  during  the  retreat,  is  represented  as  ready  on  the 
.morning  after  Siikajoki  to  start  when  all  the  rest  were  asleep,  his 
horse's  head  turned  souths  heading  the  procession  in  which  he  had 
formerly  occupied  the  last  place  and  transfigured  as  to  personal 
appearance*     '^  Who  hath  washed  and  combed  thee,  and,  above  all, 
who  hath  roused  thee  up,  who  before  wast  asleep  all  day  ?  "  asks 
the  young  ensign,  who  banters  him.     ''Young  gentleman,"   the 
old  man  replies,  ''when  we  leave  our  native  land  we  journey  slowly; 
and  it  is  better  to  sleep  than  view  one's  countrymen  fiee  with 
'disgrace.     Why  should  I  have  washed  my  old  face  ?     The  blush 
upon  my  cheek  would  have  been  all  the  more  apparent,  &c."     But 
juow  all  this  was  altered,  and  therefore  his  changed  appearance. 

On   the   27th    April  another  success    of  greater   consequence 

!  actually  moved  the  diSBdent  Klingspor  to  assume  the  offensive. 

Bulatoff's  brigade,   which  had  come  from  Euopio  in  pursuit  of 

^Oronstedt,  having  been  left  by  Toochkoff  in  an  isolated  position  at 

Bevolaks,  some  twelve  miles  above  Siikajoki  on  the  river  of  the 

same  name,  was  attacked  by  Adiercreutz  with  the  Savolaks  brigade 

<and  routed  with  the  loss  of  800  men  out  of  1,600,  of  its  equipage 

,4Lnd  artillery,  Bulatoff  himself  being  made  prisoner.     Upon  this 

Toochkoff  retired  from  Brahestad  to  Old  Karleby,  where  he  arrived 

on  the  8rd  May,  slowly  followed  by  Klingspor,  whose  brigades  in 

.the  first  week  of  that  month  were  Echeloned  as  follows :  the  8rd 

and  most  advanced  at  Himango,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  enemy; 

■  the  4th  at  Ealajoki ;  the  2nd  at  Brahestad,  with  head-quarters ;  and 

the   1st   at   Siikajoki.      In   this  position   the    Swedes  remained 

stationary  for  the  next  six  weeks,  because  the  thaw  setting  in  had 

made  the  roads  impassable.    Meantime   the  5th  Brigade,  under 

Sandels,  had  won  striking  advantages.     Defeating  the  feeble  corps 

opposed  to  him,  he  pushed  forward  with  great  rapidity,  capturing 

the  Russian  magazines  as  he  went,  and  at  length  entered  Euopio  in 

triumph  having  inflicted  a  loss  of  1,000  men  upon  the  enemy. 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  events  in  another  portion  of  the 
theatre  of  war,  where  the  fate  of  Finland  was  practically  decided 
Jby  the  treachery  or  imbecility  of  three  commanders  of  fortresses. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hope  of  reconquering  Finland 
•depended  on  the  retention  of  Sweaborg,  and  other  points  on  her 
'flouthern  coast,  whither  the  English  and  Swedish  fleets  might  carry 
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ftucGonf  on  the  reopening  of  navigation  in  the  spring,  Swealorg- 
being  the  pivot  on  which  the  enterprise  would  necessarily  hinge- 
Bnxhowden  had  recognised  this  truth  in  remaining^  in  the  south 
with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  whilst  despatching  a  weal  brigade  in 
pursuit  of  Elibgspor.     To  what  extent  the  Russians  used  a  golden 
key  to  open  the  gates  of  the  enemy  is  so  far  mysterious  that  it  is- 
doubtful  how  much  of  the  funds  accorded  for  the  purpose  by  thl» 
emperor's  governtuent  found  a  way  into  the  pockets  of  his  generals.. 
That  such  funds  were  furnished  is  admitted  by  the  Russian  com- 
mander in  a  letter  to  Arakcheieff,  the  minister  of  war.     Yet.  we 
reiterate,  throughout  this  campaign  a  conviction  of  the  hopeless-^ 
ness  of  the  struggle  against  the  Titan  of  nations  seemed  to  paralyse 
the  resolution  of  too  many  Swedish  ojQScers,  who  were  also  depressed 
by  a  consciousness  Of  the  stupid  maladministration  of  their  King. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  surrender  of  the   fort  at  fiang5 
Head  on  the  8th  March  was  followed  by  the  capitulation  of  that  oik 
the  Isle  of  Swarto  ten  days  later,  and,  in  the  course  of  another  six. 
weeks  the  fall  of  the  magnificent  fortress  of  Sweaborg  struck  dis^ 
may  into  the  hearts  of  all  patriotic   Swedes ;  for  all  three  had 
iBuccumbed  scarcely  striking  a  blow  in  their  defence.     The  capitu- 
lation of  Sweaborg  is  perhaps  the  most  astounding  instance  of 
combined  treachery  and  incapacity  which  the  world's  annals  cani 
adduce.    Thet^ommand  was  held  by  Admiral  Gronstedt,  a  distin- 
guished naval  officer,  who  nevertheless  was  confessedly  out  of  his 
element  ashore.     The  fortress,  which  contaiiied  a  garrison  of  7,000* 
men^  with  2,l00  heavy  cannon,  900  of  which  were  mounted  on  the 
ramparts,  was  assailed  from  Helsingfors,  on  the  17th  March,  by  a 
Russian  force  under  Yon  Suchtelen  which  counted  no  more  thain 
10,000  men  with  forty-seven  field-pieces  of  light  calibre.    The  ice 
by  Vehich  the  various  islands  on  which  it  stands  was  surrounded  for* 
bade  a  formal  siege,  whilst  the  level  expanse  which  divided  it  from, 
the  land,  as  well  as  the  open  water  yawning  around  its  ramparts,  made 
an  assault  extremely  hazardous.    To  reduce  the  place  by  starvation 
was  the  sole  expedient  which  remained.    Nevertheless,  persuaded 
by  one  Jftgerhom,  his  chief  adviser,  who  was  doubtless  suborned  by 
the  Russians,  Gronstedt  on  the  6th  April  agreed  to  surrender  his 
charge  provided  the  Swedish  fleet  had  not  arrived  to  relieve  him 
by  the  8rd  May.    Now  this  was  confessedly  the  earliest  date  at 
which  the  ice  ever  breaks  up  in  those  latitudes  and  most  foresaw 
the  result.     No  fleet  appeared  by  the  specified  time.      On  the 
three  succeeding  days  the  garrison  marched  out,  laying  down  their 
arms  and  surrendering  not  only  2,000  cannon  with  vast  aocnmnIa«- 
tions  of  warlike  stores,  but  also  a  flotilla  of  eighty-eight  vesadla. 
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oonslracted  for  in-shore  servioe.  Admiral  GroQBtedt  received  a 
pension  from  Alexander  and  deserved  it. 

Shortly  after  this  sbamefal  catastrophe,  on  the  14th  May,  the 
promised  English  auxiliaries,  consisting  of  10,000  men,  arrived  at 
Gottenburg  nnder  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore.  Bat  the 
obstinate  king  refused  to  allow  them  to  land  uuless  they  were 
placed  nnder  his  immediate  command;  and  when  Moore,  in 
obedience  to  his  instructions,  intimated  that  in  that  case  he  must 
return  to  England,  ordered  that  officer  to  be  detained  in  Stockholm. 
Nevertheless,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  the  English 
general  ''escaped,"  and,  setting  sail  from  Gottenburg  on  the 
8rd  July,  reached  the  Downs  on  the  16th,  starting  next  day  to  join 
the  British  army  in  Portugal ;  where  in  the  January  of  the 
following  year  he  met  the  heroic  death  which  history  records. 

Daring  the  months  of  April  and  May  the  Bussians  occupied  the 
island  of  Gottland  and  the  Aland  archipelago,  but  were  expelled 
from  both  with  great  loss  shortly  afterwards,  and  in  June  active 
operations  on  the  mainland  were  resumed.  Had  King  Gustavus 
been  a  man  of  ordinary  capacity,  or  had  he  condescended  to  listen 
to  the  advice  of  others,  he  might  still  have  rescued  Finland,  for 
he  had  60,000  regular  troops  in  Sweden,  in  addition  to  30,000 
militia^  also  the  10,000  English  before  his  own  folly  dismissed 
them.  He  was  advised  to  cairy  the  mass  of  his  regulars  across  to 
Finlaod  whilst  the  militia,  stiffened  by  the  presence  of  the  English 
troops,  defended  the  southern  coast.  Nevertheless,  encouraged  by 
the  general  insurrection  of  the  Finnish  peasantry  against  the  in* 
vaders,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  wholesome  counsel,  and  adopted  a 
system  which  frittered  away  his  strength  by  isolated  descents  on 
the  coast.  The  victories  of  the  Swedes,  the  presence  of  the  Anglo- 
Swedish  fleet,  and  the  rising  of  the  Finns  caused  Alexander 
to  throw  reinforcements  into  Finland  which  raised  Buxhowden's 
army  to  the  figure  of  84,000  men ;  though  not  more  than  14,000 
could  be  employed  in  operating  against  the  enemy  in  the  north,  the 
remainder  being  required  for  the  protection  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces. Half  under  Baievski  were  to  operate  against  Elingspor, 
half  under  Barclay  de  Tolly  against  Sandels  at  Kuopio ;  and,  if 
Klingspor  advanced  south,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  leaving  an  adequate 
force  to  hold  Sandels  in  check,  was  to  move  by  £oivisto  and 
Lintulaks  upon  his  line  of  retreat.  Elingspor  (who  had  been 
created  a  field-marshal  for  the  victories  of  Siikajoki  and  Bevolaks 
really  won  by  his  chief  of  the  stafi*)  waited  long  for  orders  from 
Stockholm  to  advance,  but  the  first  courier  who  arrived  brought  a 
general  order  by  the  king  prescribing  the  attire  of  artillery  officers 
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at  a  ball !  On  the  2nd  of  June,  howeyer^  be  adzed  tSte  Bmsfaia 
depot  at  Ferho,  wben  Baievski,  fearing  to  be  eat  off  from  BarQla7 
de  Tolly,  retreated  to  Lillkyro,  a  village  due  west  of  Vaea,  leaving  a 
rear-guard  at  New  Earleby  whieh,  stormed  by  Elingspor  on  tho 
24tby  beeame  his  head-qaarcers  for  several  weeks.  By  failing  U> 
pursue  tbe  defeated  enemy  still  further  he  involved  in  disaster  a 
Swedish  expeditionary  force  which,  on  the  25th,  had  gained 
momentary  possession  of  Vasa. 

To  the  eastward,  Barclay  de  Tolly  with  7,000  men  advanced 
from  Nyslott  against  Euopio,  and  on  the  18th  of  June  expelled 
therefrom  the  brigade  of  Sandels,  who  was  outnumbered  by  more 
than  two  to  one.  This  able  officer,  crossing  the  Lake  of  Ealaveei, 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  opposite  shore  at  Toivola,  and, 
when  Barclay,  in  obedience  to  orders,  commenced  the  flank  march 
in  the  direction  of  Vasa,  attacked  the  force  he  left  behind  near 
Kuopio,  seized  an  immense  convoy,  and  threw  all  Barclay's  dispo« 
sitions  into  such  confusion  that  the  Bussian  leader  retraced  his 
steps  in  all  haste  to  Euopio,  leaving  his  instructions  unexecuted  and 
Elingspor  s  flank  unscathed.  Had  tbe  latter,  indeed,  possessed 
sufficient  courage  and  skill,  he  would  now  have  assumed  the  offen** 
sive  against  the  inferior  forces  of  Baievski.  On  the  contrary  it  was 
the  Bussian  whoj  despising  the  pusillanimity  of  his  opponent, 
endeavoured  to  renew  his  exploits  of  the  preceding  winter.  The 
attack  was  delivered  in  two  columns  of  about  equal  strength. 
Having  strengthened  Vlastoff 's  command  to  4,000  men,  he  caused 
him  to  attack  the  Swedes  who,  under  Otto  von  Fieandt,  were 
defending  at  Perho  the  road  which  leads  from  Lintulaks  to  Old 
Karleby.  He  himself  advanced  from  Salmi,  whither  he  had  retired 
to  facilitate  the  hoped-for  junction  with  Barclay,  towards  Lappo,  an 
important  point,  where  the  roads  from  New  Earleby,  Va^a,  Tarn* 
merfors,  Tavastehus  and  Euopio  conjoin.  But  Adlercreutz  ob- 
tained permission  from  his  chief,  who  was  still  dawdling  at  New 
Earleby,  to  seize  this  important  point,  and  advanced  with  four 
brigades,  about  6,000  men  in  all,  against  Baievski,  who  could  lead 
but  5,000  to  the  encounter,  when  the  Bussians  strove  to  draw  in  a 
portion  of  their  right  column  which  had  already  victoriously  driven 
Yon  Fieandt  back  in  the  direction  of  Old  Earleby  as  far  as 
Dunkars.  And  at  Lltppo  on  the  14th  of  July  the  hostile  forces 
came  into  collision.  The  Bussians  were  badly  placed  with  their 
backs  to  a  stream,  their  position  being  on  tbe  prolongation  of  their 
line  of  retreat,  which  was  to  their  right.  Adlercreutz,  however, 
who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  well  posted  up  in  the  situation 
(perhaps  the  dense  pine-forests  which  clothed  the  spot  made  exact 
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jBeooonaissaiioe  diffiealt),  profited  nothing  by  these  errorB,  for,  instead 
of  BSBMling  their  right,  thus  menacing  their  line  of  retreat,  he 
^hrew  the  weight  of  his  attaok  on  their  left,  which  was  ensconced  in 
•the  village  of  Lappo.    The  result  was  that  the  enemy,  after  being 
/dislodged  at  the  cost  of  immense  slaughter  on  either  side,  was  able 
to  effect  his  retreat  unmolested  in  the  direction  of  Salmi.     The 
moral  influence  of  this  victory  on  the  Finns  was,  indeed,  excellent. 
.Long  tables,  we  read,  were  extemporized  on  the  blood-stained  field, 
whereat  oflScers  and  men  vied  with  each  other  in  writing  home  to 
their  firiends  graphic  descriptions  of  their  victory.     But  it  is  not 
thus  that  success  is  turned  to  its  full  account ;  and,  when  we  add 
to  this  that  Elingspor  thought  fit  to  reside  at  New  Karleby  whilst 
his  chief  of  the  Bta£f  was  winning  laurels  in  the  field,  and  that  not 
till  the  end  of  July  did  he  think  proper  to  advance  his  head- 
^quarters  to  Lappo,  we  obtain  a  fair  insight  into  the  causes  which  led 
to  his  final  discomfiture.  However,  the  possession  of  Lappo  secured 
oommunication  with  his  wings,  which  were  at  this  juncture  stationed 
respectively  at  Eauhajoki  on  the  right  and  Lintnlaks  on  the  left. 
Baievski,  on  the  other  hand,  who  continued  his  retreat  to  Alavo  on 
the   18th,   found   himself  permanently   separated  from   his   right 
column  at  Saarijarvi,  opposite  Lintulaks.     At  this  time  an  instruc* 
Jive  episode  of  partisan  warfare  is  recorded.     Sergeant-major  Roth, 
^ith  forty  volunteers,  quitting    the   camp  at  Lappo  and  passing 
round  the  Russians  at  Alavo,  betook  himself  to  the  Buovesi  lake, 
along  which  the  enemy's  supplies  were  conducted  from  Tammerfors, 
destroyed  his  magazines,  broke  the  long  wooden  bridges  by  which 
Jthe  high  road  traverses  its  sinuosities,  and  finally,   establishing 
Jiimself  in  an  islet,  intercepted  his  water  transport  and  oonvoys. 
Soon,  Baievski,  short  of   provisions  and  finding  his  retreat  by 
Tammerfors  on  Tavastehus  thus  intercepted,  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  regaining  it  by  a  circuitous  route,  and,  breaking  up  firom 
Alavo    on   the   24th,   marched    in    the    direction    of  Jywaskyla. 
He  was  relieved  of  his  command  next  day  by  Kamenski,  but  the 
retreat  was  nevertheless  continued ;  and  thus  the  Russian  front  at 
the  end  of  July  extended  firom  Kuopio  by  Saarijarvi  and  Jywas- 
kyla to  Abo  county,  which  was  occupied  by  Bagration's  division. 
The  Swedes   on  their  side  occupied  a  line  which,  starting  from 
Toivola,  opposite  Kuopio,  passed  by  Lintulaks,  Salmi,  and  Kauha* 
joki^  whilst  on  their  extreme  right  the  Aland  islands  were  held  by 
4,000  men  under  Gustavus  IV. 

On  the  17th  of  August  the  Bussian  advance,  2,500  strong,  was 
attacked  and  routed  at  Alavo  by  Adiercreutz  at  the  head  of  4,000 
jmen.     The  Swedish  outposts  were  in  consequence  pushed  as  far  as 
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Hemnen  and  Etseri,  but  this  was  ihe  farthest  poiilt  south  whidr 
they  were  destined  to  attain.  For,  on  the  Slst,  their  left  wingy 
under  Yon  Fieandt,  attacked  at  Earstnia  bj  superior  forces,  was^ 
again  driren  back  to  Dunkarsi  when  Elingspor,  jastlj  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  his  communications  with  the  north,  withdrew  from 
Alavo  to  Bnona  and  Salmi ;  wrote  to  the  King  beseeching  him  to 
send  transports  to  Yasa  for  the  conveyance  of  the  army  to  Swedel^ 
by  sea,  and  with  this  project  in  view  directed  Yon  Fieandt,  if  poshed 
back  to  Old  Earleby,  to  march  sonth  instead  of  north,  first  having 
destroyed  all  bridges  on  the  road  which  leads  to  Uleoborg.  Aboat 
the  same  time  his  right  was  strengthened  by  2,600  men  who,  sent 
from  the  Aland  islands  by  the  King,  landed  under  the  command  of 
General  yon  Yegesack  near  Ohristinestad.  At  the  beginning  of 
September,  therefore,  the  hostile  armies  stood  as  follows  :*-^,000 
Swedes^  under  Yegesack  on  the  right  at  Lappfiard,  against  2»000* 
Russians  at  Kauhajoki  under  Ushakoff ;  Klingspor  at  Salrai  with 
5,000  against  Eamenski's  9,000 ;  2,000  Russians  under  Ylastoff 
pursued  1,000  Swedes  under  Yon  Fieandt  along  the  road  from 
Lintulaks  to  Old  Earleby  ;  whilst  in  the  interior  2.000  men  nnder 
Sandels,  supported  by  the  iusurgent  peasantry  of  Earelia,  strove  to- 
make  head  against  four  times  that  number  under  Toochkoff  and^ 
Dolgoruki.  It  came  to  this  that  the  Russians  were  the  stronger  at 
every  point  except  on  their  extreme  left,  where  Ushakoff  had 
succeeded  in  thrusting  himself  at  Eauhajoki  between  Yegesack  and 
Klingspor ;  that  if  Elingspor  were  dislodged  from  Salmi  by  Ea- 
menski's  superior  numbers,  Yegesack^s  retreat  was  cut  off;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time  the  Swedish  commander-in-chiefs  own  retreat  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  intercepted  at  two  different  points  if  ha 
marched  to  the  rescue  of  his  lieutenant.  This  was,  nevertheless^ 
the  course  which  he  adopted.  On  the  2nd  of  September  be  received, 
the  Eing's  answer  to  his  application  of  the  22nd  of  August  for- 
transports  to  convey  the  army  to  Sweden.  Gustavus,  iustead  of 
granting  the  request,  commanded  his  bewildered  general  **  to  drtve- 
tbe  enemy  back  across  the  frontierj  over  which  they  should  never 
have  been  allowed  to  pass."  The  unfortunate  field*marshal  was- 
reduced  to  desperation.  But  Eamenski,  before  this,  had  advanced 
to  Rnona,  where  the  most  advanced  brigade  of  the  Swedes  was 
posted.  Adlercreutz  had  therefore  been  despatched  on  the  81st  of 
August  with  all  available  forces  to  make  good  the  position*  On 
the  1st  of  September  he  was  attacked  at  Raona,  but  in  spite  of 
inferior  numbers  succeeded  in  resisting  till  nightfall  when  he 
retreated  to  a  more  contracted  position  at  Salmi  where  his  com-^ 
muniestions  with  Lappo  were  safer.     Strange  to  relate*  Eamendci 
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faad  fldorpted  the  same  coarse  and  was  retiriDg  tinder  cover  of  night 
towatdfl  AlaTO,  despairing  of  saceess,  ^en  the  active  Oossaok 
foader,  Ea]neflP>  informed  him  of  the  true  state  of  affairs.    De* 
lighted  vrith  the  change,  he  ooontermanded  the  retreat,  and  turning 
round,  eame  into  contact  with  the  enemy  near  Salmi  on  the  succeed* 
ing  day.     Adlercreutz  also,  having  been  instructed  of  the  enemy's 
retreat,  had  wheeled  about  his  rear-guard  in  order  to  assume  the 
offensive,  and  the  encounter  took  place  in  a  plain  which  extended 
between  the  positions  of  Buona  and  Salmi.    The  Russians  proving 
victorious,  their  opponents  retired  to  the  latter,  where,  forming  up, 
they  awaited  the  onset  of  the  foe.  At  this  juncture,  however,  Kling* 
spores  order  arrived  for  retreat,  for  on  that  very  day  he  had  received 
his  answer  from  the  King.  Accordingly  Adlercreutz  began  to  retire 
on  Lappo,  where  he  arrived  on  the  8rd,  having  lost  no  less  than 
1,000  men  in  the  preceding  combats.     This  was  an  irreparable  loss 
in  so  small  an  army,  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  moral  depression 
which  affected  the  Finnish  soldiers  when  they  discovered  that  their 
recent  victories,  whose  importance  they  naturally  exaggerated,  were^ 
to  result  in  a  renewal  of  the  hardship  and  humiliations   of  the 
preceding  winter.     According  to  their  notions  a  retreat  was  not 
imposed  by  necessity,  and  they  hesitated  not  to  ascribe  it  to  the^ 
cowardice  of  their  chief.    Such,  indeed,  was  their  demoralised' 
state  at  this  point  of  time,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  ultimate  8UCoes» 
came  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

Judging  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  it  is  indisputable  that 
K!libgspor  should  have  defended  the  position  of  Salmi  which  he  so 
hastily  abandoned  till  the  safety  of  Vegesack's  corps  had  been 
asmired ;  and  that  by  yielding  it  to  the  Russians  he  surrendered  a 
decisive  strategic  point  with  unnecessary  precipitation.  It  con- 
tributed to  his  own  safety  as  well  as  that  of  his  right ;  for,  whilst 
he  held  it^  the  Russian  leader  at  Lintulaks  feared  to  pursue  his 
advantages  over  Von  Fieandt.  All  these  advantages  were  now 
transferred  to  the  enemy,  and  the  Swedish  army  incurred  the  risk 
of  being  surrounded,  backed  on  to  the  sea,  and  forced  to  capitu- 
late. Nor  did  the  stupefaction  which  affected  Klingspor,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  Adlercreutz  at  this  crisis  tend  to  improve  matters. 
Instead  of  marching  straight  on  New  Karleby,  he  went  due  west 
to  Lillkyro — a  movement  suggested,  we  must  suppose,  by  a  desire 
to  rescue  Yegesack  and  the  depots  at  Vasa,  but  which  exposed 
him  tb  almost  certain  destruction.  Luckily  Kamenski  did  not 
press  his  advantages  to  the  uttermost.  His  troops  were  exhausted, . 
so  he  rested  them  till  the  9th.  Meantime  a  report  came  in  from 
Von  Fieandt  to  the  effect  that,  in  accordance  with  orders  received,. 
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he  was  moving  south  on  New  Karleby,  having  sent  -  aa  ofioor's 
detachment  north  for  the  porpoae  of  breaking  all  bridges  on  the 
road  to  Uleoborg,  whither  the  retreating  Swedes  proposed  to 
escape !  Adlercreutz  had  forgotten  in  the  prevailing  confusion  to 
oancel  his  previous  order !  But  there  was  still  time  to  remedy  the 
mischief. 

On   the  11th   September,   Vegesaok  reached   head-quarters  at 
liillkyro  in  safety,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  whole  army 
retired  to  Woro  on  the  road  to  New  Karleby,  much  agitated  by  news 
that  two  Russian  columns  were  rapidly  moving  to  intercept  them 
at  Juutas,  near  to  New  Karleby,  and  at  Eronoby,  between  the 
Jatter  town  and  Old  Earleby.     For  Kamenski,  whilst  leisurely 
following   the   Swedes  in  their  devious  march  on  Lillkyro^  had 
<sent  Eossakovski  in  pursuit  of  Beuterskjold's  weak  brigade,  which 
^covered   the  direct  route  from  Lappo  to   New  Earleby;   whilst 
Vlastoff,  relieved  from  anxiety  for  his  rear  by  the  occupation  of 
Salmi,  had  approached  Old  Earleby  without  serious  opposition.  The 
army  of  Finland  was,  by  this  time,  nigh  surrounded ;  and  no  re- 
source seemingly  remained  but  capitulation.     Accordingly,  Eling- 
jspor  burnt  his  papers  and  fled ;  whilst,  on  the  night  of  the  ISth, 
the  question  of  negotiating  with  the  enemy  was  discussed  with  the 
permission  of  Adlercreutz  at  Swedish  head-quarters.     The  brave 
Dobeln,  prostrated  by  sickness,  was  lying  on  a  sofa  in  the  room 
where  the  staflf  were  assembled.     Starting  up  on  hearing  the  word 
~''  capitulate  "  mentioned,  he  cried  out  fiercely,  *'  Bring  me  a  horse, 
and  I  will  arrange  the  aflfair/'  and  set  off  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  catch  up  his  brigade  which  was  on  the  march  to  Juntas* 
This  happened  at  Oravais,  whither  the  main  body  of  the  Swedes 
had  retreated,  and  whence  half  their  forces  had  been  despatched 
jrearwards  to  secure  their  line  of  retreat.    Thus  5,000  were  employed 
in  opposing  the  3,000  Russians  who  threatened  their  rear,   and 
5^000  remained  to  resist  the  7,000  whom  Eamenski  led  against 
Oravais.     The  heroism  of  Dobeln  saved  the  army  from  destruc- 
.tion.     His  apparition  at  Juutas  acted  like  magic  on  the  defenders 
•of  the  all-important  junction.     He  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a 
hlack  bandage  across  his  temples  to  conceal  an  old  wound  which 
never  completely  healed.     *'  Is  the  black  bandage  there  7  "  asked 
the  worn-out  soldiers ;  "  yes,  then  all  is  well,"  and,  inspired  with 
xenewed   confidence,  they  beat  back  the  fierce  onslaughts  of  the 
^enemy.    Evening  found   them  still  in  possession  of  Juutas,  and 
the  Russians  repulsed.     The  Swedish   army  was  saved,  though 
further   north    at  Eronoby,    the    same   danger  remained    to  be 
averted. 
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On  the  following  day,  the  14th  September,  Adiercreatz  wa». 
attacked  at  Oravais,  where  he  was  posted  on  a  ridge,  his  right 
flank  resting  on  the  sea  and  his  front  covered  by  a  stream.  Some- 
distance  in  advance,  and  separated  by  a  wooded  interval,  lay 
another  brook,  behind  which  the  Swedish  outposts  were  stationed. 
Kulneff  attacked  them  early  in  the  morning  with  2,000  men,  and* 
one  of  the  most  dogged  and  sanguinary  conflicts  of  the  whole 
campaign  occurred.  A  lieutenant  of  artillery.  Count  William  von- 
Schweriu,  though  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  bought  immortality 
in  the  annals  of  his  country  and  Buneberg's  verse  by  the  gallant 
way  in  which  he  handled  his  two  guns  at  this  point,  bat  paid 
with  his  life.  Kulneff  had  disobeyed  orders  in  making  this 
isolated  attack,  and  it  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  Demidoff's  brigade,. 
3,000  strong,  when  the  combat  had  already  lasted  some  hours,  that 
the  Swedes  were  forced  back  to  their  main  position.  They  were- 
still  numerically  stronger  than  the  enemy,  whose  reserve  of  8,000^ 
nnder  Eamenski,  had  not  yet  arrived  on  the  scene;  and  when 
Kulneff,  in  spite  of  this  inferiority,  endeavoured  to  outflank  their - 
left,  Adlercreutz  determined  to  repeat  the  manoeuvre  by  which  he 
conquered  at  Siikajoki — namely,  by  forcing  their  weakened  centre. 
This  was  effected  in  gallant  style,  the  Russians  being  victoriously^ 
driven  back  to  and  across  the  stream  where  the  fighting  had  taken 
place  in  the  morning.  But  Adlercreutz  had  not  reckoned  with 
Kamenski,  who,  arriving  with  his  8,000  men  at  this  moment,, 
stopped  the  pursuing  Swedes  at  the  stream,  and  finally,  charging 
over  the  bridge,  broke  their  oentre  in  turn,  for  they  were  dis*^ 
ordered  by  a  too  eager  pursuit  through  the  deuse  wood  which 
extended  in  front  of  their  position.  Leaving  their  wings  behind,, 
they  rushed  pell  mell  back  to  the  main  position  of  Oravais,  where, 
aided  by  fog  and  darkness,  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  them-- 
selves  for  three  hours,  notwithstanding  that  their  ammunition 
was  in  most  cases  expended.  The  left  wing  rejoined  the  main 
body  by  a  detour ;  but  the  right,  driven  into  a  small  pro- 
montory by  the  sea,  was  destroyed,  the  survivors  either  cutting 
a  way  through  the  enemy  or  swimming  across  the  bay  to  their 
comrades  at  Oravais.  Adlercreutz,  at  about  10  p.m.,  issued  orders^ 
for  retreat ;  nor  was  the  movement  interfered  with  by  his  antagonist^ 
whose  troops  were  thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
day.  On  reaching  New  Karleby,  the  pleasing  news  greeted  him. 
that  Gripensberg's  brigade  had  beaten  VlastoS^s  column  at 
Kronoby,  and  thus  kept  open  the  line  of  retreat  by  Old  Karleby* 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Oravais,  the  most  sanguinary  engage- - 
ment  of  the  campaign,  and  decisive  of  the  issue  of  the  war*    Two 
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ttaonsand  dead  remained  upon  tfaefield,  and  the  Swedes  lost  a  fourth 
of  their  effective  strength.  Looking  back  at  the  past,  wo  ful  to 
perceive  that  any  good  objeet  was  attained  by  the  Swedes  in  aooe]^ 
ing  battle ;  for,  being  almost  surrounded^  their  chief  should  b«trd 
tried  to  save  his  army  by  a  rapid  retreat  whilst  still  in  good  fighting 
order,  since  at  any  moment  he  might  have  found  himself  exposed 
to  the  necessity  of  cutting  a  way  through  his  UAIb.  Agun,  he 
weakened  himself  by  quitting  his  position  to  engage  the  enemy  at 
the  outposts  when  Eulneff  made  his  unauthorised  attack.  Had  an 
engagement  so  obstinate  been  risked  for  the  retention  of  Salnu;  the 
attendant  sacrifices  would  have  been  justified  by  the  importance  of 
the  object  in  view ;  but  the  strategic  situation  having  been  wieakly 
surrendered,  the  halt  at  Oravais  was  but  the  opportunity  for  the 
Russians  to  crush  an  army  which  faulty  generalship  had  defirered 
into  their  power.  Elingspor  continued  his  march  north  wiUi  an 
army  reduced  to  the  most  pitiable  condition.  The  soldiers  were  n 
rags  and  unprovided  with  shoes  in  a  climate  where  September  brings 
a  bitter  foretaste  of  approaching  winter.  The  bonds  of  discipline  weie 
dissolved  as  the  wretched  herd  of  sick  and  wounded  men  wotked 
their  painful  way  towards  the  pole.  All  the  superior  oflScers  irere 
disabled,  and  so  dejected  were  the  men  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
dMScuIty  that  they  could  be  induced  to  confiront  their  pursuers. 
Supplies  were  precariously  drawn  from  the  fleet,  which  strove  in 
-spite  of  autumnal  tempests  to  follow  the  march  of  the  army  along 
the  coast.  Fortunately,  their  opponents  were  but  little  better  off, 
so  that,  on  the  9nd  of  October,  an  armistice  waa  concluded  at  Lohto 
with  eight  days'  notice  of  rupture.  Immediatdy  after  its  oonolu- 
sion  Klingspor  resigned  the  chief  command  and  was  succeeded  by 
Oeneral  Klereker.  Gustavus  had  continued  to  waste  his  time  and 
(resources  in  isolated  descents  on  the  ooaats  of  southern  Finland 
.from  the  Aland  islands. 

The  armistice  of  Lohto  being  repudiated  by  Russia,  Toochkoff 
was  in  consequence  directed  to  attack  Sandels  on  the  expiration  of 
the  eight  days'  notice,  when,  having  pushed  back  his  inferior 
numbers  on  Uleoborg,  he  was  to  turn  the  position  of  Klereker 
behind  the  Baumo  stream.  Sandels  was  therefore  assailed  at 
Tirta  bridge  on  the  S7th  October,  when  a  heroic  contest  took 
place  for  its  possession,  which  resulted  in  victory  for  the  Swedes, 
the  last  which  illustrated  their  patriotic  struggles  in  Finland. 
Sandels,  nevertheless,  retreated  on  Uleoborg,  when  Klereker, 
denouncing  the  armistice,  followed  his  example.  But  the  diA- 
eulties  of  conducting  a  campaign  at  a  season  of  the  year  so 
advanced  and  in  those  high  latitudes  soon  became  insuperable. 
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:iiiid  on  the  19th  of  November  a  heah  armi&tice  wa8  oonoluded  at 
•Olkijoki,  valid  tUl  the  12th  of  January  1809.  Toochkoff  was  ia 
'the  act  of  advaDcing  to  renew  hb  attack  on  Sandels  when  intelli- 
genoe  arrived  of  this  oonvenlion»  in  acoordanoe  with  which  the 
Swedes  were  to  evacuate  Finland.  The  two  oommanders  break- 
fasted in  company  instead  of  engaging  in  the  murderous  conflict 
which  a  few  minutes  before  seemed  imminent. 

Thus  ended  the  Conquest  of  Finland,  strictly  speaking,  though 
the  war  did  not  come  to  an  end  until  late  in  the  succeeding  year. 
A  great  factor  in  the  success  of  Bussia  was  the  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  Swedes  that  in  the  long  run  it  was  out  of  their 
power  to  withstand  her  might  east  of  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia,  Their 
belief  was  incontestably  well-founded.  Yet  it  is  fortunately  seldoifi 
that  any  atate  is  served  by  so  many  weak,  incapable,  and  veQal 
•officers  as  were  found  in  their  ranks  during  this  campaign.  The 
4>asa  surrender  of  Sweaborg  and  the  pusillanimous  inactivity  of 
Klingspor  are  almost  unique  in  history.  The  pig-headed  obstinacy 
-of  Gustavus  who  could  never  concentrate  his  efforts  on  a  singlip 
•decisive  point,  contributed  much  to  the  mournful  catastrophe.  At 
firsts  when  duty  and  inteonest  motioned  him  to  the  strenuous  defence 
•of  loyal  Finland,  he  dreamed  of  subduing  Norway  and  Zealwd, 
and,  because  his  efcnseless  demands  were  not  gratified,  he  affronted 
Sir  John  Moore,  and  thus  sa^ri^ced  the  co-operation  of  the  EngU^^ 
contingent.  At  a  later  period,  fixing  hia  abode  in  the  Aland 
islands,  be  contented  himself  wi^^  dodging  aimlessly  about  the 
Finnish  coast,  whilst  imm^datii^  in  petty  enterprises  which  led  to 
no  result  troops  whopi^  presence  i^^^t  ^^^  given  victory  to  t)^ 
■army  in  the  field.  r 

But  this  career  of  lolly  was  drawing  to  its  close,  almost  its  last 
.manifestation  bei^g  an  embargo  l^id  on  British  shipping,  beci^se 
we  hesitated  to  increase  the  yearly  subsidy  gi^anted  to  Sweden. 
The  situation  of  that  kingdom  was  now  too  critical  to  be  remedied 
by  half  measures.  She  seemed  likely  to  hav^  the  whole  of  Europe 
•on  her  hands  at  once  as  enemies.  The  Bussians  in  the  Alapd 
Islands  were  preparing  tp  pou^cQ  1^09  dejbncel^ss  Stockholiju; 
other  divisions  were  xetkij  to  suppprt  thdm ;  whilst  Denmark  from 
Zealand  and  Norway  wi|a  ^tnentusiqig  inva^on.  Tbe  dethronement 
of  the  King  being  thie  first  conditiofi  for  improvement,  on  the  l^th 
March  1809,  Crustavus  iff  ^  m/^  a  prisoi^er  in  his  palace,  and  his 
<uncle,  Charles  Xllf.,  portly  aA^rwarda  amended  the  (bf^n^ 
Meantime,  Alexander  yf^fif  4»lEi9g  w  1^  favpi^rite  project  of 
extorting  the  formi^  qes/iioQ  9I  f'ioA^d  ft.  th^  g^€;s  of  Stock- 
bolm,  whilst  the  a^  if  as  ^tiU  £e^99,  9ad(  beC(Mr^  t|j(9  A^lo-Swe4i8b 
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fleet  Qoald  arrive  in  those  asters.  Twenty  thousand  men  wem- 
ooUected  at  Abo  to  sense  the  Aland  gronp,  and  thence  operate  ou 
the  Swedish  capital ;  5,000  at  Yasa  were  to  oross  the  ice  to  Umeo^ 
whilst  the  same  number  were  to  march  by  Tomeo  round  the  head 
of  the  Qulf  of  Sothnia.  The  Tzar,  however,  had  to  relieve  his^ 
Ct)mmander*in-Chief  twioe  ere  he  aooomplished  his  hazardoas 
enterprise.  Bitzhdwden  was  succeeded  by  Knorriog,  and  Knorring^ 
by  Barclay  de  Tolly.  The  two  first  months  of  the  year  1809  were 
employed  by  the  Russians  in  collecting  supplies,  but  in  March 
(the  winter  was  uncommonly  late  this  year)  Knorring  crossed  the 
ice  and  took  possession  of  the  Aland  ^  Islands^  Ddbeln,  who  had* 
sworn  to  defend  them  to  the  last  man,  being  ordered  to  withdraw 
by  the  chiefe.  of  the  revolution  in  Stockholm*  On  the  17th,  he 
crossed  to  Grisslehamn,  on  the  Swedish  coast,  in  the  midst  of  » 
temfic  snowstorm,  which  soon  enshrouded  the  debris  which  the 
column  Idt  beMnd,  with  the  unforUinate  soldiers  who  dropt  down 
in  the  ranks  from  sheer  exhaustion.  He  was  pursued  next  day  by^ 
Knlneff  ^th  his  Oossacks,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Knorring  could  have  followed  and,  perhaps,  ended  the  war  at  ar 
blow  as  prescK^d  by  the  Emperor.  But  he  was  apprehensive- 
of  a  sadden  break«up  of  the  ice,  which  a  southerly  gale  might  at 
any  time  occasion.  D(tt)eln  was  able  to  extort  from  these  fears  an- 
armistice,  by  vfaich  the  Russians  evacuated  Aland,  whilst  the 
Swedes  undertook  not  to  re»oocupy  those  islands  while  negotiatiensr 
were  pending.  Barclay  de  ToUy  had,  in  the  meantime,  led  hie 
brigade  ftom  Yasa  across  the  Gidf  of  Bothnia  to  Umeo — a  periloue 
transit  across  mountains  of  ice,  raised  by  alternate  thawing  gales^ 
and  frosts — but  returned  to  Finland  on  receiving  nptioe  of  the 
recent  armistice.  In  the  north,  one  more  disgrace  soiled  the  honour 
of  the  Swedish  arms.  By  the  capitulation  of  Kalix,  Gripanberg^ 
under  the  impression  that  his  retreat  was  intercepted  by  Barclay  de 
ToUy,  capitulated  to  a  Russian  force  of  equal  or  inferior  strength. 
Alexander,  on  hearing  of  the  armistice,  was  much  incensed  at 
so  gratuitous  a  sacrifice  of  his  plans.  Displacing  Knorring,  and- 
appointing  Barclay  de  Tolly  in  his  stead,  he  commanded  the  imme«- 
diate  resumption  of  hostilities  and  the  re*oooupation  of  the  Aland 
Islands.  The  latter  order  was  carried  into  effect,  but  the  cold 
season  having  passed  by,  the  troops  were  necessarily  restricted  to* 
operations  by  land.  With  a  division  strengthened  to  the  amount 
of  8,000,  ShoovaloiF  left  Tomeo  on  the  80th  April,  reaching 
Umeo  on  the  81st  May.  But  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Swedish 
fleet  had  already  made  him  apprehensive  of  a  hostile  disem- 
barkation in  his  rear.    Nevertheless,  on  the  16th  August,  peace- 
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aegotitttionB  having  stranded  on  tfae  question  of  the  oession  of 
the  Aland  Isles,  Kamenski,  who  had  relieved  Shoov&loff,  ad« 
yanoed  from  Umeo  in  the  direction  of  Stockholniy  when  the  pro- 
jeoted  attack  on  his  oommanioations  was  forthwith  carried  into 
effect*  But  the  Swedes,  defeated  at  Safwar,  re-embarked  after  a 
few  daysy  though  Eamenski  deemed  it  advisable  to  retire  as  &r  as 
Piteo^  wher^  on  the  2nd  September,  an  armistice  was  arranged  to 
continue  as  long  as  negotiations  for  peace  were  in  progress.  On 
the  17th,  the  Treaty  of  Frederikshamn  was  signed,  whereby 
Sweden  ceded  Finland  to  Bussia  and  consented  to  adhere  to 
Napoleon's  continental  system. 

On  the  27th  March  1809,  Alexander  I*,  assembling  the  States 
of  Finland  at  Borgo,  guaranteed  them  the  continuance  of  their 
political  privileges,  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the  undis* 
turbed  possession  of  their  property.  Their  form  of  government 
was  that  established  by  Oustavus  III.  in  1772  and  1789  for  the 
whole  of  Sweden.  On  the  first  occasion,  the  convocation  of  the 
Diet  was  made  dependent  on  the  King's  pleasure;  on  the  second^ 
tiie  States  were  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  initiating  legislation^ 
whilst  the  decinon  in  matters  of  peace  and  war  was  vested  in  the 
Grown.  Alexander  L,  who  was  at  this  period  coquetting  with 
Oonstttutionalism,  permitted  this  rigime  to  remain  in  force.  By 
the  Constitution  of  1809,  which  resulted  £rom  the  deposition  of 
Gtrstavus  IV.,  it  was  re-enacted  that  the  Swedish  Diet  should  meet 
once  in  five  years,  but  it  was  not  till  more  than  half  a  century  later 
that  Finland  obtained  this  concession,  nor  did  her  Diet  actually 
assemble  on  a  single  occasion  between  1809  till  1868.  Nicholas 
oomptetely  ignored  her  political  privileges,  and  consequently,  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  War,  her  sons  made  no  secret  of  their  sym* 
pathy  with  the  Western  Powers.  The  liberality  of  Alexander  11.^ 
at  the  time  of  the  Polish  xnsurreotion  in  186S,  brought  some 
amelioration  in  her  political  position,  but  to  this  day  there  is  no 
freedom  of  tile  press  in  Finland ;  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Grand  Duchy  at  St.  Petersburg  is  not  responsible  to  the  Diet  at 
fielsingfors ;  still  less  hato  there  been  any  attempt  to  modify  the^ 
Constitution  of  Oustavus  III.  into  one  more  conformable  with. 
Liberal  ideas.  Such  was  the  train  of  events  which  brought 
about  the  so-called  **Bome  Bnle"  of  Finland.  May  the  ftiend- 
ship  and  protection  of  tfae  Danish  Empress  avail  the  country* 
much  in  Its  patriotic  struggle  against  Russification. 
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(^Continued  from  page  J^ll,) 

Constantinople. 

In  reoognition  of  Oolonel  Bose's  eminent  servicoB  in  Syria,  Lord 
PaJmerston  took  the  first  opportunity  of  bringing  him  into  the 
regular  Diplomatic  Service  by  appointing  him  Secretary  of  the 
Embassy  at  Constantinople.  This  appointment  was  dated  2nd 
January  1851.  Soon  after  this  the  Ambassador,  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  afterwaQols  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe,  went  on  leaTO^ 
and  Colonel  Bose  succeeded  him  as  Charg6  d' Affaires,  and  had  to 
deal  with  the  consequences  of  the  **  Holy  Places "  question,  in 
which,  to  speak  in  general  terms,  Bussia  all  through  felt  that  her 
claims  were  untenable.  As  was  only  natural,  the  Porte  keenly 
resented  and  vigorously  opposed  the  bare-faced  attack  made  by 
Bussia  upon  her  rights,  and,  as  usual  in  cases  of  national  difficulty, 
the  Sultan  sought  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  English  Em- 
bassy, of  which  Colonel  Bose  was  then  in  charge. 

In  accordance  with  his  instructions,  Colonel  Bose  took  all 
necessary  steps  to  safe-guard  the  rights  of  the  Porte,  and  had 
frequent  communications  and  interviews  with  Prince  Menschikoff. 
The  tone  of  the  latter  convinced  him  of  the  danger  of  the  Bussian 
demands.  His  apprehensions  upon  this  subject  were  confirmed  by 
a  remarkable  intercepted  letter,  written  by  a  Bulgarian  priest  in 
the  Bussian  and  Turkish  dialect,  disclosing  a  plan  for  creating  a 
revolution  in  Bulgaria  in  the  Czar's  favour.  Soon  after  this  dis* 
covery,  Colonel  Bose  received  an  urgent  message  firom  the  Turkish 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  requesting  his  immediate  attention  on 
a  matter  of  impprtance.  His  Excellency  and  the  Grand  Vizier 
then  informed  him  that  they  had  just  received  a  demand  from 
Prince  Menschikoff,  requiring  the  Porte  to  sign  a  secret  treaty 
jrelating  to  the  Holy  States.     Colonel  Bose  having  been  asked  to 
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^taie  what  assistauoe  he  was  prepared  to  afford  as  agent  of  the 
British  Government,  replied  that  he  would  immediately  send  off  an 
^express  message  to  Belgrade,  or  Vienna,  or  a  steamer  to  Malta, 
with  the  intelligence  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

''Oh!"  replied  the  Grand  Vizier,  ''special  messengers  and 
isteamers  are  too  late.  We  must  sign  the  secret  treaty  by  sunset 
this  evening,  or  Prince  Mensohikoff  will  demand  his  passports.  We 
wish  to  see  the  British  fleet  in  Turkish  waters/' 

To  this  Colonel  Rose  observed  that  his  powers  as  Oharg6 
d' Affaires  did  not  extend  to  ordering  up  the  British  fleet,  but  he 
-undertook  to  point  out  without  delay  to  the  Admiral  the  extreme 
^avity  of  the  situation,  and  the  serious  responsibility  that  must 
devolve  on  him  were  he  to  decline  to  appear  in  Turkish  waters  as 
requested.  The  same  evening,  not  long  after  sunset,  the  Porte's 
«hief  dragoman  went  to  Colonel  Bose,  at  Therapia,  to  inform  him 
that  Prince  Menschikoff  had  presented  his  demand  for  the  signature 
of  the  treaty,  and  that  the  Sultan's  Ministers  had  refused  to  sign 
it.  The  Porte,  however,  fearing  that  Bussia  might  attempt  to 
oarry  Constantinople  by  a  coup  de  main,  despatched  an  express 
war-steamer  to  the  ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  learned  that  at 
Sebastopol  ten  days'  rations  had  been  issued  to  the  Russian  troops, 
who  were  ready  to  embai^  on  board  the  fleet.  The  fears  of  the 
Porte  were  consequently  confirmed  that  Russia  intended  to  efibct 
lier  purpose  by  force. 

A  oonsultation  between  Colonel  Rose  and  the  Turkish  Ministers 
•ended  in  the  necessity  being  recog^nised  of  defending  Constanti- 
nople forthwith ;  and  as  Admiral  Dundas  declined  to  send  the  fleet 
without  the  consent  or  express  orders  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
Oolonel  Rose  was  asked  in  his  military  capacity  to  advise  as  to  the 
best  means  of  resistance.  He  replied  that  he  had  lately  come  froili 
Malta,  where  the  Governor,  an  excellent  Engineer  officer,  had 
fihown  him  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  for  the  defence  of 
that  place  by  the  substitution  of  batteries  of  vertical  fire  in  place 
of  the  Jleur  deau  batteries  of  horizontal  fire ;  that  the  enemy  could 
have  no  view  of  the  retired  batteries,  as  the  guns  were  only  run  up 
for  firing,  and  afterwards  recoiled,  and  that  the  position  of  the 
heights  commanding  Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus  were  better 
•suited  even  than  Malta  for  the  fire  of  these  batteries. 

Colonel  Rose's  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  he,  with  the  able 
-assistance  rendered  by  Admiral  Slade,  R.N.,  then  acting  as  Naval 
Adviser  to  the  Porte,  drew  up  a  complete  plan  for  the  defence  of 
Oonstantinople  by  retired  batteries.  Temporary  fortifications  were 
-traced,  artillery  and  infantry  told  off  for  their  respective  stations^ 
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through,  which  jtb^  !Ru99ifitfi  fleet  wpuld  haye  to  pasi.forthfei  pro- 
jected; ^ttaqk.  Fire-shipa  aod  ifar7vep8el8  of  tba.  Tufkj^^  ^avJ 
woise  alao  placed  in  the  little  bajs  of  the  Bo8pboras,,to  1^  let  loose^ 
on  tbc  Bussiai^  fleet  if  required.  No  enemji  however,  appeared^ 
APd  the  Tarkish  authorities  bad  reasQn^tp  believe  that  tba  Buasiaos^ 
received  from  tbeir  seoi^pt  ^^ts  at  Constantinople  full  infqriaatioQ 
aa  to  the  welcome  prepar^  for  them,  and  that,  perceiving  the  hope* 
lesaness  of  carrying  Constantinople  by  a  coup  de  ^ain,  they  daemed 
it  prudent  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  regular  operations. 
Colf^nel  Bose's  action  belbre  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War 
proved  him  to  be  one  able  to  bear  a  sudden  load  of  responsibility. 
Although  hi^  conduct  was  disavowed  by  the  Government  at  home, 
9^A  his  appeal  to  the  British  Admiral  rejected,  it  is  not  the  less- 
oer^in  that  his  consent  to  call  up  the  fleet  allayed  the  panic  whiob- 
di^  endangered  the  very  life  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  while,  bj 
his  practical  knowledge  of.  engineering  (the  ground- work  of  which^ 
mo  doubtf  was  acquired  at  the  Berlin  College  of  Cadets)^  be  was 
enabled  to  in^provise  the  defence  of  Constantinople  and  to  prevent 
it  from  falliijig  an  easy  prey  to  Bussia. 

The  Crimea* 

So  far  the  services  of  Lord  Strathnaim  have  been  conaidered  ii^ 
Ireland^  Syija^  and  at  Constantinople.  To  come  to  the  Crimea  it 
must  be  stated  that  a  detailed  account  of  the  inj^portant  rdle  played^ 
and  the  various  duties  performed  by  him  during  the  Crimean  War« 
would  fill  a  good^sized  volume,  while  space  at  present  will  barely^ 
adhnit  of  tb^ir  being  dealt  with  in  a  catalogue  raisonn^e. 

On  the  oi^tbreak  of  the  war.  Colonel  Bose  was  appointed 
Queen's  Commisaioiier  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  French  army,  with  local  rank  of  Brigadier-General' 
(8th  Man)h  1864).  His  duty  was  to  be  the  organ  of  communi^^ 
oation  between  the  French  and  English  oommanders  in  all  matters 
xelating  to  the  two  armies,  but  especially  in  carrying  communis 
oafcions  to  and  from  the  French  and  English  generals.  On 
receiving  his  appointment^  General  Bose  sketched  a  strategical' 
plan  best  calcidated^  in  his  opinion,  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
Allies.  It  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  invading  Bussia  at  thtt 
seat  of  her  naval  power,  Sebastopol,  in  order  to  effect  a  safe  and 
rapid  transport  for  reinforcements  and  materials  of  war,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Bussia  would  be  subjected  to  the  insuperable 
difficulties  of  land  transport,  by  bad  roads,  and  in  the  Southern 
provinces  by  mere  tracks  from  their  base  in  Bussia  to  the  southern^^ 
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:iXK>fit  point  of  her  possessaons  in  Euipopean  Torkey.    This  plan  of 

-operations^  tbe  wisdom  of  wbiob  soon  became  apparent,  was  sub* 

nitted  to  liOrd  Raglan,  and  in  tbe  routine  of  red-tapeism  it  was 

phased  to  Lord  Clarendon,  who  forwarded  it  to  Lord  Cowley,  Her 

Majesty's    Ambassador  in  Paris,   who,   in    obedience   to   official 

-etiquette,  laid  it  before  tbe  Emperor  Napoleon  IIT.    It  so  bappened 

tliAt  General  Rose  passed  through  Pitris  wben  the  Emperor  had 

neoeiveA  tbe  Memorandum  alluded  to.    Napoleon  invited  him  to 

-^e  Tuileries,  and,  in  a  friendly  conversation,  said  tbat  be  bigbly 

Improved  of  General  Rose's  suggestions. 

General  Rose  joined  the  French  head-quarters  at  Eadi-Koi  oa 

*tbe  Bospborus.    He  was  the  first  English  officer  who^  after  the 

'long  wars  between  France  and  England,  Irom  the  end  of  the  past 

«Eid  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  had  joined  tbe  French 

-«rmy  as  tbe  friendly  representative  of  Uie  British  nation.    The 

.  p^Stesse  of  tbe  French  is  proverbial,  but  General  Rose  was  literally 

4aken  aback  by  tbe  marked  good-will  and  hospitality  witb  which  be 

was  received  by  Marsbal  St.  Amaud,  and  tbe  officers  of  his  staiF 

'  assembled  at  the  bead-quarters'  mess,  of  which   be  w^  at  once 

'i»ade,  and  continued  to  be,  a  guest  during  tbe  campaign. 

lEveB  at  this  early  date,  months  before  a  shot  had  been  fired, 
*<}eneral  Rose  determined  not  to  act  simply  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  allied  generals.  Mars  he  would  be — ^not  Mercurius 
merely.  His  mind  was  made  up  to  go  to  the  front  and  take  an 
active  part  in  the  fray.  The  opportunity  for  distinguishing  him- 
-  self  soon  appeared.  On  the  landing  of  the  allied  armies  at  Varna, 
the  French  ammunition  was  stored  in  an  old  martello  tower, 
:  irarrounded  by  wooden  buildings.  The  latter  caught  fire,  and  the 
magazine  close  by  was  in  imminent  danger  when  Generid  Rose, 
who  bad  acquired  experience  of  fires  iti  Constantinople^  saggested 
the  best  mode  of  arresting  the  flames.  He,  accompanied  by  a 
French  officer,  scaled  the  martello  tower,  ascertained  with  their 
hands  where  the  flames  had  produced  the  greatest  heat  upon  its 
walls,  and,  wben  the  French  and  English  frttigue  parties  arrived 
with  engines^  tbe  water  was  concentrated  upon  the  endangered 
points  and  the  fire  quenched. 

The  French  were  not  likely  to  overlook  this  deed  of  vialouc 
'On  the  following  day,  Lord  Raglan  informed  General  Rose  that 
Marshal  St.  Amaud  bad  recommended  him  for  the  Officers'  Cross 
-of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  distinction  was  subsequently 
merged  in  that  of  the  higher  grade,  the  Commanders'  Gross, 
^General  Trochu  expressing  his  high  admiration  of  the  brilliant 
rservice  rendered. 
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At  tbe  battle  of  the  Alma,  General  Rose  was  almost  ubiqmtoaer^ 
cow  delivering  messages  to  Lord  Bagian  under  a  galliog  fire,  now* 
joining  Colonel  Gler,  with  the  Ist  Zouaves,  in  the  attack  on  the- 
Telegraph.  The  latter  thanked  him  for  ''  la  place  glorieuse  que 
vous  avez  eu  la  courage  de  prendre  dans  mon  r6giment  nu  moment 
supreme  de  la  bataille  d'AIma/' 

Shortly  before  opening  fire  against  Sebastopol,  General  Can-- 
robert  was  surprised  by  a  violent  cannonade  from  the  **  Bastion^ 
Centrale,"  on  '*  La  Maison  Brul6e/*  With  his  usual  courage  he- 
was  starting  for  the  redoubt  in  distress,  only  allowing  two  offioefB- 
to  accompany  him  for  fear  of  drawing  down  the  enemy's  fire  by 
taking  a  largelr  party.  On  General  Rose  requesting  to  join  them- 
Ganrobert  detnurred.  Bose  represented  that  if  the  English  officer- 
attached  to  the  French  staff  did  not  go  to  the  post  of  danger,  he- 
could  never  again  look  his  brother  officers  in  the  face ;  on  whiob 
General  Ganrobert,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  said,  good-humouredly^ 
"  Aliens  done,  Bose,  ensemble/'  As  the  party  went  round  the- 
ditch  a  shell  burst,  one  splinter  bruising  the  French  Gfreneral^ 
another  hitting  General  Bose  under  the  eye,  knocking  him  dowi> 
senseless,  and  causing  a  considerable  loss  of  blood.  Goming  Uv- 
himself,  he  found  he  Was  being  tended  by  two  Zouaves,  while  General 
Ganrobert  stood  over  him  thinking  he  was  dead.  This  incident 
was  reported  officially  to  Lord  Bagian,  and  published  in  the  London 
Gazette. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  General  Bose  took  a  prominent  part 
in  tbe  Crimean  campaign  was  at  the  battle  of  Inkerman.  The- 
important  events  of  that  day  afl^orded  him  an  opportunity  of 
rendering  a  service  to  the  French  and  English  armies,  which- 
General  Ganrobert  characterised  as  most  important  to  the  great 
cause  at  issue  on  that  eventful  day.  For  his  services  at  Inkerman,. 
General  Ganrobert  took  upon  himself  personally  to  recommend^ 
General  Bose  to  the  English  Government  for  the  Victoria  Cross^ 
and  the  following  passage  from  his  letter  must  be  quoted:— 
**  General  Bose  was  wounded  by  my  side  in  the  trenches,  and  I 
recall  to  mind  with  pleasure  that  the  brave  General  Hugh  Bose 
ceased  not  to  solicit  from  the  General-in-Ghief  the  honour  of  taking 
bis  glorious  part  in  the  most  dangerous  duties,  particularly  at  the 
battle  of  Inkerman,  where  he  went  alone,  in  spite  of  the  most 
destructive  fire  {lefeu  le  plus  meurtrier),  to  reconnoitre  the  ground 
between  the  right  of  General  Pennefather  and  the  left  of  the  French 
troops  engaged,  and  he  thus  contributed  to  the  operation  that 
proved  so  useful — ^the  combination  {co-ordonement)  under  the^ 
enemy's  fire  of  the  English  right   and  the  French  left.     On  thift^ 
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oooasiou  the  gallant  general  ofBoer  had  his  horse  wounded  under 
him.'' 

On  account  of  General  Hose's  rank  it  was  held  that  he  could 
not,  under  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  warranty  receive  the 
Victoria  Cross ;  but  for  his  eminent  services  he  was  promoted  to  be 
Major-General,  the  order  in  the  London  Gazette  running  thus: — 
''  The  General  Commanding-in-Ghief  has  much  gratification  in 
publishing  to  the  army  the  command  of  the  Queen  for  the  pro- 
motion  of  the  under-mentioned  officer  (Brigadier-General  Bose) 
who,  while  holding  the  rank  of  Brigadier- General  in  Turkey,  has 
conducted  himself  to  Her  Majesty's  satisfaotion,  and  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  great  and  brilliant  victories  in  the 
Crimea.'*  Major-General  Bose  was  alao  made  K.C.B.  (16th 
October  1855),  and  Lord  Clarendon,  writing  to  Sir  Hugh  Bose, 
said :  **  I  must  express  to  you  my  entire  approval  of  your  conduct 
in  the  difficult  position  in  which  you  have  been  placed,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  clear  and  able  reports  which  you  have,  from 
time  to  time,  transmitted  to  me  of  the  military  events  and  opera- 
tions which  come  under  your  cognizance/' 

Six  months  after  Inkerman,  General  Bose  performed  a  signal  act 
of  service,  when  a  mixed  committee  of  British  and  French  officers 
of  the  scientific  branches  had  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of 
suspending  the  siege  of  SebastopoL  In  the  conviction  that  such 
a  measure  would  be  most  damaging  to  the  reputation  of  the  allied 
armies.  General  Bose  addressed  a  memorandum  in  French  to 
Marshal  Fellissier,  advising  that  to  suspend  the  siege  would  be 
synonymous  with  giving  it  up.  He  demonstrated  that  the  task  of 
removing  immense  parks  of  siege  artillery  would  be  impossible, 
while  to  spike  the  guns  in  the  face  of  an  unsubdued  enemy  would 
cause  a  blight  that  nothing  could  efface.  This  memorandum  was 
forwarded  to  Lord  Clarendon  by  a  telegraphic  despatch  in  cypher, 
and,  in  return,  the  Foreign  Secretary  conveyed  to  Sir  Hugh  Bose 
the  entire  approval  of  himself  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
of  the  advice  he  had  tendered. 

At  this  period  General  Bose  advised  Marshal  Fellissier  to  apply 
to  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  for  two  sea  mortars,  which  did  admirable 
service  at  a  critical  moment.  The  occasion  was  this.  General 
Bose,  in  visiting  the  new  trenches  thrown  up  by  the  French  after 
the  capture  of  the  Mamelon,  and  in  advance  of  it,  towards  the 
southern  harbour,  observed  that  excellent  views  could  be  obtained 
of  the  Bussian  men-of-war.  Knowing  the  superiority  of  the  18^- 
inch  naval  mortars  over  the  common  18-inch  mortars,  he  expounded 
his  views  to  the  French  Marshal,  and  they  were  placed  in  the  new 
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redoubt  Tba  foUowiog  day  the  offieer  of  the  vigile  oa  tb^ 
Mamelon  reported  that  a  shell  from  one  of  the  mortars  had  gone 
right  through  a  Bassian  maii«of-war,  a  gabbare  or  two-deoker,  wd 
had  completely  blown  her  up.  The  discouraging  fact  thuscoa* 
▼eyed  to  the  Bassians — ^namely^  that  their  retreat  was  cnt  off  by 
the  allied  artillery-^waa  the  main  cause  which  decided  their  apeody 
retreat. 

At  the  close  of  the  oampaigh  Marshal  Pellissier  brought  to 
notice  the  incessant  and  very  useful  services  performed  from  its 
commencement  by  General  Bose,  and,  writing  personally  to  him, 
he  explained  himself  in  these  words^  apropos  of  the  regrets  wd 
esteem  which  the  French  army  felt  for  him :  '*  I  am  happy/'  he  aaid 
(6th  June  1866),  "  to  have  to  express  to  you  these  sentiments 
which  spring  from  the  distinction  of  your  military  services  during 
the  war;  of  the  oofdiality  which  yoa  showed  to  everyone^  and  the 
care  you  have .  taken  to  maintain  that  excellent  understanding 
whiob  conjiiibuted  so  much  to  the  successes  we  have  obtained*" 

^Hk*  The  writer  of  the  foregoing  paper  is  indebted  for  his 
materials  to  a  valuable  and  graphic  reoord  of  Lord  Stratbnaini's 
services,  compiled  from  official  sources  by  Colonel  Sir  Owen  Tadot 
Bunjte,  KiC.S.L,  C.I.£.«  &o.,  formerly  Military  Secretary  end 
Aide-de-Gamp  to  the  late  field  Marshil,  and  now  a  Member  of 
the  Sopreme  Council  of  India,  The  woric,  which  has  not  been 
published,  Hxhibits  Sir  Hugh  Bose  as  a  brave  soldier,  an  illustrioiia 
commander,  and  a  diplomatist  of  the  first  rank.  The  present 
skeleton  sketch  of  his  early  career  treats  only  of  his  successes 
with  sword  and  pen  up  to  the  end  of  the  Crimean  War— hta 
achievements  in  India  being  foreign  U)  its  purpose.  The  TimeB, 
writing  of  his  services  in  the  East,  crystallised  public  opinion  in 
the  sentence,  ''  If  he  had  been  a  Boman  general  he  would  have 
beep  decreed  a  triumph  "  ;  and  had  he  died  in  the  fulness  of  his 
fame  on  retiring  from  the  Indian  command,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  would  have  been  buried  in  St.  Paul's  beside  others  of  renown. 
This  notwithstanding,  his  name  as  Sir  Hugh  Bose  is  imperishably 
engraven  in  the  Valhalla  of  British  heroes. 
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By  M.  J.  COLQUHODN. 


CHAt»TERX. 
A  New  TsRgoiu 

BicHASD  Whitby  was  ona  day  ndiftg  with  hU  affiaoeed'  bii4ej 
Eleanor  Wake,  in  that  pietiiresqae  aQburb  of  H^emt  wbieh  bad 
beentbe  scene  of  Wake's  Iragie  encounter  with  th^'ltiklr.  Vine 
trees  over-arcbed  the  road^  whilst  the  underwood  of  the  grove  was 
lull  of  agile  monkeys  gaily  jumpii^  Arom  branoh  to  branbh;  *Neajr 
St  hand  was  the  large  pond,  with  the  aftti€[ue  u^pcropolis  and 
Hindoo  temples  erected  on  the  waterside.  *  . 

Whitby  looked  rather  disturbed  and  annoyed  a8>  pointing  to  a 
Ipaasifely'^biiilt  shrine,  he  said  to  Eleanor : 

"  I  am  afraid  we  have  not  yet  heard  the  end  <)f  the*  busuiess  of 
jour  brother  lulling  the  fakir  in  that  temple.  Lawyer  Siibs  is  not 
going  to  let  the  matter  drop,  for  evidently  his  energy  and  industry 
are  stimulated  by  the  h<9e  of  making  lac6  of  rupeesii  Heaven 
knows  what  be  has  further  ferreted  out,  bu|  he  is  coming  to  see  me 
this  evening,  *  having  obtained  important  information.'  ** 

"  Oh ! "  cried  Eleanor  with  swift  anxiety ;  ^  you  will  screen 
Henry,  for  my  sake  ?  It  is  true  that  the  men  of  our  family  have 
'been  spendthrifts  and  gamblersy  and  we  are  now  landless  and 
penniless  in  consequence  of  their  reckless  conduct ;  but  still  our 
name  has  never  been  dishonoured,  and  if  my  brother  is  found 
guilty  of  murder  and  theft  we  can  never  hold  up  our  heads  again. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  be  guarded  in  what  you  say  to  the 
lawyer." 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  him — that  is  as  far  as  a  man  of  honour 

'Can.    Wake's  illness  at  this  juncture  is  particularly  ill-starred,  if 

ibe  had  only  gone  away  to  a  distant  part  ^  India,  in  a  new  regiment, 

with  a  new  name,  and  in  so  different  a  social  position,  all  trace 

of  his  identity  with  this  matter  might  have  been  lost;  but,  if  he 

jremains  here,  I  fear  that  Sims  may  discover  that  Ensign  Wake 
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of  the  Tipperary  Bangers,  and  private  Brown  of  the  200ch  we  onr 
and  the  same  man." 

"  Bat  yon  will  be  cautious — if  my  brother  is  tried,  the  diograee 
will  kill  me." 

'*  I  am  bat  a  poor  diplomatist,  dearest/'  he  answered ;  *'  bat  I 
will  try  to  be  as  secret  as  the  grave,  for  your  dear  sake/' 

Some  hours  after  Riohard  Whitby  might  have  been  seen  closeted 
with  the  indefatigable  and  formidable  attorney,  who,  in  this  inter- 
view, did  not  find  the  gallant  captain  either  enthusiastic  or  com- 
municative. Whitby  answered  his  questions  with  military  brevity, 
and  exhibited  a  curt  reticence  almost  amounting  to  discourtesy. 

"You  see,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  suave  lawyer  to  Whitby,  "in 
dealing  with  Asiatics,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  the  real 
facts  of  a  case.     They  are  always  inveterate  liars,  but  when  they 
oome  to  mix  up  the  supernatural  with  their  falsehoods,  no  man  oir 
earth  can  unravel  their  meaning.     I  am  instracted  that  Henry 
Brown,  of  the  200th  Begiment,  after  dancing  at  a  soldiers'  ball, 
still  dressed  in  uniform,  started  on  a  journey  with  an  old  woman, 
who  bears  a  bad  character  and   is  a  reputed  witch,  and  that  he^ 
was  also  accompanied  by  some  natives  of  greater  respectability.     Z 
am  farther  instructed  that  by  the  incantations  of  this  presumed 
witch  several  of  the  travellers  have  disappeared,  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish soldier  is  in  some  way  connected  with  their  mysterious  fate-— 
at  least,  this  is  what  the  natives  assert.     Further,  that  Brown, 
still  in  British  uniform,  was  present  at  a  dacoity  in  which  some 
valuable  jewels   and  a  magic  crystal  have  been  stolen,  and  the 
family  to  whom  these  things  rightly  belong  are  most  anxious  to 
recover  the  talisman.     I  am  instructed  that  the  possessor  of  this 
wonderful  charm  cannot  be  killed  while  wearing  it,  and  that  it 
confers  wealth  and  prosperity  upon  whoever  obtains  it ;  also  that 
this  stone  controls  evil  spirits  and  demons.    But,  lastly — as  if  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  these  old  wives'  fables — I  am  told  that  the 
English  soldier  murdered  the  native  who  had  the  crystal  in  his 
possession,  thus  proving  that  its  magical  powers  are  not  what  the j 
are  represented  to  be." 

Whitby  laughed. 

''My  dear  Sir,  all  this  seems  an  idiot's  tale,  full  of  sound  and^ 
fury,  signifying  nothing !  " 

''  That  is  true,"  answered  the  lawyer,  blandly ;  **  but  the  story,, 
wild  as  it  is,  is  corroborated  by  these  facts :  I  have  evidence  to 
prove  that  Brown  was  at  the  said  soldiers'  ball ;  that  he  did  leave 
Meerut  in  company  with  some  natives,  and  armed  with  a  rifle,  and 
dressed  in  uniform,  he  was  seen  in  various   villages;  therefore^ 
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altboagh  tbere  is  a  great  deal  that  is  absurd  and  fantastic  in  the- 
native  version  of  the  affair,  yon  may  be  sure  it  has  a  substratum' 
of  tmth." 

"Possibly,"  retorted  the  soldier,  bluntly;  "but  to  sift  truth  from 
falsehood  is  your  trade^  not  mine;  and  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
elucidate  the  mystery  for  you/* 

^If  they  would  only  drop  the  supernatural/'  said  the  lawyer,, 
pensiyely;  ''but,  what  with  demons,  omens,  charms,  witobcrafc,^ 
talismans,  and  spells,  it  is  not  a  case  to  bring  before  a  British  jury,. 
I  am  afraid/' 

*' Still  less,"  said  Whitby,  "would  it  commend  itself  to  a  court* 
martial/' 

**  Magic  or  no  magic,"  said  the  disconsolate  lawyer,  "  Private- 
Brown  has  unaccountably  disappeared,  and  neither  the  o£Bcers  nor 
the  men  of  the  200th  Begiment  can  or  will  give  me  any  information 
about  him.  All  the  satisfaction  I  have  obtained  is  that '  Private^ 
Brown,  having  bought  his  discharge,  his  name  is  no  longer  borne 
on  the  strength  of  the  regiment/  There  is  an  insinuating  young 
scapegrace  of  an  officer  called  Burke,  who,  I  am  sure,  has  screened 
him,  even  if  he  does  not  know  his  whereabouts  at  present ;  and  I 
can  get  nothing  from  the  lazy  Captain  of  the  company  to  whioir 
Brown  belongs,  or  belonged,  for  he  simply  refuses  to  be  *  bothered  ^ 
about  the  matter ;  while  as  to  the  irascible  old  Oolonel  Bawley,  he- 
was  absolutely  startling  in  his  profanity,  quite  the  language  of  th& 
old  school ;  moreover,  he  affected  to  think  that  I  had  fabricated. 
an  infamous  charge  against  him  and  his  regiment/' 

**  Then,"  answered  Whitby,  "  all  this  would  seem  to  be  in  favour 
of  Private  Brown,  for  if  he  were  a  bad  character  his  officers  would' 
be  only  too  glad  to  hand  him  over  to  the  civil  authorities,  but,  if 
he  is  discharged — and  from  your  statement  this  seems  to  be  the* 
case — ^you  must  look  for  him  elsewhere/' 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  came  to  you  as  a  last  resource/' 

"  I    am    afraid  I  can't   help   you,"   retorted  Whitby,    in    so- 
pointed  a  manner  that  the  discomfited  attorney  had  no  alternative 
but  to  take  his  departure,  feeling  that  the  case  was  as  much  in- 
volved in  mystery  as  before. 

As  soon  as  his  unwelcome  visitor  had  left,  Whitby  mounted  his 
horse  and  galloped  over  to  Captain  Coote's  bungalow,  which  was  in 
the  British  infantry  lines,  to  discuss  with  £leanor  the  absurd  turn 
which  events  had  taken.  He  found  her  anxiously  expecting  hi» 
arrival,  for  she  was  tortured  by  suspense  and  nervous  fears  for  the 
safety  of  the  brother  she  loved  so  dearly. 

"  It  is  all  right,  Nell,"  he  said,  answering  her  look  of  inquiry  ;: 
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**  tbec«  19  btt(  a  atep  from  the  sablime  to  the  ridioaloos,'  aad  Sims 
now  aooasee  your  brother  of  ■     *' 

'^  Gf  what  ?  "  said  the  abter  in  terror. 

**  Nothing — only  witchcraft,"  laughed  Whitby,  "  or  wizard-craft 
il  sappose  it  would  be  in  hie  case,  and  of  stealing,  while  weanag 
Her  Majesty's  uniform,  a  patent  magic  crystal,  warranted  to  pre- 
iserve  its  owner  in  batde  or  otherwise,  and  to  make  him  heahhy, 
-wealthy,  and  wise." 

**  Nonsense,  Dick  I  you  are  joking." 

*'  No,  honestly ;  Sims  tells  me  he  has  been  '  instructed  ^  to  prefer 
(this  grave  charge  against  Wake." 

**  Oh,  this  is  too  ridiculous !  Before,  they  said  he  had  taken  a 
;paper ;  now,  that  he  has  stolen  a  crystal— what  next?" 

"  Oh,  but  you  don't  understand ;  the  paper  was  only  a  means  to 
an  end.  Tt  was  through  this  paper  he  got  the  crystal,  and  through 
the  crystal  he  has  entered  into  partnership  with  a  witch,  and  by- 
•and-by  he  will  be  rolling  in  money." 

"  Oh,  {lichard,  do  talk  sensibly  !     All  this  is  past  belief." 

'*  Well,"  be  said,  gravely,  ''  that  may  be  folly,  but  there  is  a 

lufther  charge.    He  is  also  aooused-^in  connection  with  the  witch 

— K)f  having  caused  the  disappearance  of  several  respectable  natives 

who  had  been  traveling  with  him,  and  also  of  having  joined  some 

v4acoits." 

'^  What  are  daooits  ?  "  she  asked. 

"^  Armed  robbers — brigands,  if  you  will— who  live  by  plunder." 

r**  But  that  charge  cannot  be  true,*'  she  said ;  '*  it  is  too  dreadfiil.*' 

^'It  oertwnly  is  not  very  probable,*'  he  answered,  '*  because 
-dacoits  are  most  unlikely  to  fraternise  with  an  Englishman;  how- 
ever if  there  is  black  art  in  the  matter,  it  places  the  affair  beyond 
the  limits  of  my  experience!,  and  I  cannot  pretend  to  understand 
what  it  means.  Of  course,  Wake  was  delirious  after  his  fever, 
posribly  he  was  bewitched,  for  he  raved  about  gold,  and  gems,  and 
treasures  hidden  in  caverns,  and  also  about  Thugs,  by  one  of 
which  worthless  race  he  affirmed  that  he  was  perpetually  haunted." 

^' He  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying,"  said  Eleanor.  **He 
was  quite  off  his  head — you  know  that,  Bichard  ?  " 

**  Tes  I  but  there  was  a  certain  method  in  his  madness,  though, 
'for  it  was  wonderfbl  how  he  clung  to  one  set  of  ideas,  and  repeated 
them  over  and  over  again,  almost  confirming  some  parts  of  Mr. 
Sims'  story.*' 

**  Thai  is  always  the  case  when  the  mind  is  affected,"  she  said, 
"^^  people  get  hold  of  a  fixed  idea  and  are  continually  recurring 
4o  it." 


whole  thing  was  most  singalar,  shewing  ^  Tflvy  lively .  inu^M^ion^ 
and  certainly  quite  as  wild  and  inpomprab^imhlo  ^a  Mr.  Qims'^ 
c)^argQ&"    ,.  .      . 

'* If  yoQ  will  Qome  with  m^  to  tba  hotels  Biobaidt  Z .  willaea  ioty 
brothe]ic  and  tell  him  what  Sima  aaya,  and  I  ofu^  4lad  take  Floceaee- 
Bawley  with  vote*  for  I  know  .Henry  wiahea  to  see  her  *^fs^ 
ticularly.' '• 

^'Tes/'  returned  Whitby,  '' that  waa  another  of  hia  fixed  ideas^ 
as  soon  38 :h^  was  at  all  oonvalesoant)  ]ia,i:^peatedly  called  for 
Miss  Bawley,  asserting  that  he  had  somelhing.  for  hart'* 

'' Well,"  said  Eleanor,  "  will  yQu  go  U>:  tl|^,  Rawleys'  and  ask 
Florence  to  come  with  me  to  All  Biul's  hotel  ? '' 

Whitby  departed,  and  Eleanor,  now  left  alone,  felt  very  ill  at 
ease,  a  state  of  mind  which  she  had  parUy  concealed  from  faer  lover*. 
She  recalled  her  brotber'a  mysterioos  schema  of  making  a  large* 
fortune,  and  she  reproached  herself  that  Elorenoe^  wd  she '  had 
creduloosly  advanced  him  the  means  to  stairi.on  hia  nnsKplained 
expedition.  The  attack  of  fever  bad  bean  90  audden  that  Wake 
had  not  been  able  to  give  any  definite  account  as^to  whece  he  had. 
been  or  what  he  had  done ;  and  now  that.Jie  was  better  in  health 
and  more  rational,. he  had  been  ajtrang^ly  retioant  about  hia. 
journey* 

Eleanor  Wake,  though  young  ia  years*,  was  old  in  many  a  long 
and  bitter  experience*  Her  brother.and  herself  were  ihe  sole  repre- 
sentatives  of  a  once  wealthy  but  now  totally  rained  &mily»    They 
were  the  grandchildren  of  the  celebrated  Jack  Wakcj  of  Wake 
Castle,  Cornwall,  whose  sporting  deeds   and  frantic  extravaganoea- 
were,  after  seventy  years,  still  legendary  in  that  county  and  in 
society  generally.    Their  father  had  been  as  hospitable,*  jovial,  and 
hard  riding  as  the  noted  Squire,  but  bad  added  to  his  extravagances, 
the  darker  vice  of  gambling.    He  was  dead ;  and  land,  houaea» 
money,  all  were  gone !    Eleanor's  mothezj  broken  in  health  aa  well' 
as  in  fortune,  had  become  companion  and  bouaekaeper  to  her 
wealthy  bachelor  brother,  who  gave  his  uster  the  refuge  of  his 
house,  but  would  not  receive  or  do  anything  for  tJie  '^gamblerV 
children."    Henry  Wake,  while  yet  in  bis  teeus,  bad  ran  throngh 
what  little  patrimony  had  remained  to  him»  and,  aa  we  have  scant, 
ended  by  enlisting,  while  hia  sister  Eleanor  had  found  a  protector 
in  a  married  cousin,  Mrs.  Coots,  and  thus,  in   her  existence  oT 
twenty-one  years,  Eleanor^  who  bad  been  the  household  angel  of 
a  disQrgaQised  home,  had  seen  much  of  the  atam  aide  of  Itfe.    Her 
amiable  but  weak  mother  had  turned  to  her  for  advice  and  conao-^ 
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iation ;  her  agreeable,  reckless  father  bad  always  been  kind  and 
•gende  with  her,  althongb  politely  indifferent  to  his  wife  and  sob. 

Her  brother's  wildness  was  the  result  of  bad  training  and  the  evil 

example  of  a  reokless  father  who  had  little  or  no  love  for  him. 

Naturally  affectionate   and  nnselfish,  she  was  always    ready   to 

excuse  the  youth's  many  faults.     The  fact  was  her  sisterly  love 

blinded   her  to  his    utter   recklessness   and    want   of  principle. 

Touug  Wake,  who  was  exceedingly  handsome,  possessed  a  diarm 
^>f  manner  which  might  have  thrown  a  glamour  over  the  judg* 

ment  of  a  more  acute  observer  of  character  than  his  young  loving 

sister. 
In  the  cool  of  the  evening  Florence  and  Eleanor,  accompanied 

by  Bichard  Whitby,  arrived  at  the  slovenly-looking  little  hotel, 
'kept  by  a  native,  where  the  ex-private  had  taken  up  his  temporary 
tibode.    The  two  girls  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  Whitby, 

having  promised  to  call  for  them  in  an  hour's  time,  drove  away. 

They  mounted  a  stone  staircase  and  entered  a  large  white-washed 

room,  the  furniture  of  which  looked  dilapidated  and  ill*kept.     On 

seeing  them.  Wake  jumped  up  from  the  couch  on  which  he  was  lying, 
^ith  an  exclamation  of  pleasure.    In  consequence  of  the  fever,  he 

was  gaunt  and  thin,  looking  like  the  spectre  of  his  former  self;  his 
iarge  dark  eyes  gleamed  wildly,  yet  sadly,  and  his  black  hair,  which 

had  been  cut  very  short  during  his  illness,  made  his  pallid  face 

appear  all  the  more  ghastly. 

**  Oh,  Harry ,^'  said  Florence,  who  had  not  seen  him  for  some 
'time,  **  how  ill  you  look !  " 

*'  Do  I  ?  "  said  Wake.     **  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  touch  and  go 
'whether  I  pulled  through  or  not ;  and  perhaps  I  have  lived,'^  he 

added,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  *'  like  many  a  better  man,  only  to  spite 
Tny  heirs.** 

"  Why,  what  an  odd  speech !  "  said  pretty,  smiling  Florence. 
^*  Who  are  your  heirs  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  "  answered  the  young  man.     "  People  who,  like  most 
!^heirs,  would  sooner  I  was  dead  than  alive." 

**  Then,''  said  the  girl,  sweetly,  '^we  are  not  amongst  the  number. 

We  are  delighted  that  you  are  alive  and  getting  strong  again.  You 
^ought  to  get  away  on  sick  leave,  that  you  may  be  quite  well  when 
70U  join  your  new  regiment.'' 

Wake  crossed  the  room,  and,  opening  a  small  cheffonier^  took 

out  a  parcel,  which  he  handed  to  Florence. 

*'  There,  Miss  Rawley,"  he  said,  **  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery. 

Ton  gave  me  your  bracelet  when  last  we  met,  and  I  have  brought 
'you  this  from  Delhi  in  return." 
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The  girl  opened  the  small  packet,  which  contained  a  glittering 
^necklace  of  turquoises  set  in  gold, 

^*  How  loYcly !  *'  she  said,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

Eleanor  drew  near,  and,  looking  at  the  costly  ornament,  said : 

''  It  is  very  beautiful ;  but  where  did  you  get  it,  Harry  ?  " 

''  On  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  picking  up  gold  and  silver,"  he 
answered,  mockingly* 

His  sister  looked  earnestly  at  him,  searching  his  countenance 
keenly* 

''  Then  you  have  found  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  I     Where  is  it  ?  " 
she  said. 

''  About  thirty  miles  north  of  Delhi,  I  believe,  though,  you  know, 
geography  was  never  my  strong  point.  My  confounded  illness  baa 
hindered  me,  or  I  should  now  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Eng- 
eland,  Eleanor !  I  have  found  a  treasure  the  value  of  which  is 
almost  priceless;  with  it  I  shall  buy  back  Wake  Castle  and  all  our 
once  broad  acres  in  Cornwall.  It  would  be  far  better  to  be  Wake, 
■of  Wake  Castle^  and  follow  the  Exmoor  staghounds,  than  to  be 
Private  Brown  in  the  hot  barracks  of  Meerut  1 " 

The  words  he  uttered  so  excitedly  awoke  a  sympathetic  echo  in 
>bis  sister's  soul ;  for  to  recover  their  old  home  and  estates,  and 
regain  their  former  position  in  the  world  was  the  dearest  wish  of 
'her  heart. 

**  But  what  right  have  you  to  the  treasure  of  which  you  speak  ?  " 

**  As  much  as  anyone  else,"  he  answered.  "  It  is  treasure  trove, 
•and  he  who  finds  keeps ;  it  belongs  to  no  one  in  particular," 

*'  Not  to  the  Newaub  of  Doobghur  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  at  him 
scrutinisingly. 

**  No,"  he  answered.  ''  I  have  as  good  a  claim  to  it  as  he  has ; 
he  is  no  more  the  linecd  descendant  of  Ali  Eareem — who  hid  the 
treasure — than  I  am.  The  Newaub  was  too  afraid  of  the  demons 
who  are  supposed  to  guard  the  treasure  to  go  and  look  for  it 
himself,  so  I  went  and  found  it»" 

This  answer  but  half  satisfied  his  anxious  sister.  '^  Did  you  not 
find  a  crystal  ?  "  she  asked, 

^'  No  I  I  believe  not.  I  found  what  I  hope  is  a  large  diamond* 
Was  it  a  crystal  ?     What  do  you  know  about  it  ?  " 

''  Only  this,  Mr*  Sims  the  lawyer  has  complained  to  Bichard 
Whitby  that  you  have  illegally  obtained  possession  of  a  magic 
-crystal." 

''The  devil!"  laughed  Wake; /'what  a  sell!  I  thought  it 
^as  a  valuable  diamond," 

"Did  you?"  she  continued  gently.    ''And  Mr.  Sims  further 
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says^  tliat  yon  bave  taired  up  with  a  witdb,  jdiimd  a  band  of 

and  murdered  some  respectable  natives  !  "  ' 

'^Then,"  said  Wake,  suddenly  blazing  out  with  anger,  ^Ijhat 
lawyer  is  a  d  d  liar  like  all  his  tribe.  I  have  found  an  anoieo^ 
treasure,  it  is  true ;  but  I  found  it  by  my  own  right  hand,  without 
aid  from  witches,  daooits,  or  anybody  etee;  and,  what  is  aiofe,  as 
soon  as  I  can  travel  I  shall  go,  collect  my  fortune,  aend  it  to  Eng- 
land, and  then  horsewhip  the  lawyer.  Who  knows  but  that  I  shall 
become  as  rich  as  any  of  our  ancestors?  Now,  Miss  Florence,, 
you  shall  decide.  Have  I  not  as  much  light  to  this  wealth  ns- 
a  cowardly  nigger,  who  hadn't  the  pluck  to  do  it  himself,  bat 
sent  a  sneaking  Thug  to  murder  me  ?  Only  that  was  a  game  hk. 
which  two  could  play,  so  I  shot  the  beggar ! " 

'*I  don't'  understand  these  things,''  Florence  answered;  ''all  I 
can  say  is  that  I  wish  you  well,  and  if  you  eouU  buy  back  yofor 
old  home  I  should  be  charmed." 

*^  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  Eleanor,  warmly,  **  I  prefer 
honest  poverty  to  ill-gotten  gains*      If  your  fortune  has  been 
honestly  acquired  I  am  glad,  but  I  would  sooner  die  a  beggar  th«a- 
deprive  anyone  of  their  possessions.*' 

**  Oct  money,  my  son^"  said  Wake,  derisively,  ^'  get  money— 
honestly  if  you  can — ^but  get  money.  Thank  Heaven !  my  eon- 
science,  like  my  constitution,  is  very  robust  and  no  lEmtaatieal' 
scruples  will  prevent  me  from  acquiring  the  hoard  of  a  loi^- 
deflinct  Moslem." 

The  girls  now  rose  to  leave.    Florence  ran  nimbly  down  the 
stairs,  but  Eleanor  lingered  awhile  to  say  a  few  words  tk  caution  to- 
her  brother  Henry.    '*  You  bad  better  leave  this  place  as  soon  a& 
you  can,'^  she  said ;  ''  that  lawyer  is  still  seeking  you,  and,  as  he 
wttl  be  well  paid,  he  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  estabUeh  the  * 
Newaub  of  Doobgfaur's  claim  to  tine  treasure." 

''  WeS,  Nell !  do  not  let  Bichard  Whitby  know  what  I  baye 
done,  or  intend  to  do.  He  is  always  on  the  dde  of  the  nUtitee,  and 
would  not  uphold  me." 

"  Don't  meddle  with  it  any  more,  Harry,''  she  said ;  "  leaive  it 
alone.    I  have  a  presentiment  that  it  wiU  faring  misfortone  to- 

you. 

The  obstinacy  which  was  a  great  fbature  in  Wake*i3  character 
now  vehemently  asserted  itself.  **  I  wiS  get  that  treasure  and  send 
it  to  England,"  he  said  savagely ;  **  in  spite  of  Whitby,  Si0>6,  the 
Newaub,  or  even  the  British  Government !  That  a  fellow  Bhoold 
find  enormous  wealth  for  the  mere  trouble  of  picking  it  Upy  andi 
then  allow  himself  to  be  robbed  of  it,  is  absurd." 
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^  Wd)^  thd%  at  lea«4  take  caie  of  yoiuaelf,  dear/'  she  said,  '*  you 
have  enemies." 

''  I  can  take  care  of  myself,  Nell/^  he  retorted  defiantly ;  '*  and 
Bjok  more  than  a  matoh  for  them  all.  I  will  go  this  very  night,  if  I 
oaa,  and  before  tbirty^'six  hours  are  over  I  shall  hare  unearthed 
the  rest  of  my  spml,  or  I  am  a  Datohman  ! " 

^'Thsn  yon  will  not  be  at  my  wedding  next  Tuesday/'  she 
said« 

^^  I  eould  easily  some  baok  if  you  wish  it ;  it  is  only  a  sixty 
miles'  ride  aoross  eountry." 

'*  No/'  she  answered.  '*  On  seoond  thoughts  I  feel  that,  much 
as  I  should  like  your  presenoe,  you  would  be  better  away.  I  am 
afraid  of  that  lawyer  1  Biohaid  says  that  he  does  not  know  that 
yon  are  now  an  officer,  *nd  hare  resumed  your  own  name,  but  this 
seems  due  more  to  luok  than  to  good  management.  If  you  gel- 
away  to  the  Punjaub  before  Sims  has  time  to  find  yott  out,  all 
ohie  will  be  lost,  and  you  will  be  able  to  start  a  firesh  lifo,  with 
an  midouded  name  and  with  untarnished  honour.  Everyone  has 
heard  the  story  of  Jack  Wake  of  Wake  Castle,  and  the  foot  ikak 
you  belong  to  an  old  oounty  family  will  be  a  good  mtcoduotioa 
into  your  new  regiment,  and  to  your  brother  officers/' 

^  If  I  sucoeed  in  shipping  my  treasure  "  he  said,  *'  I  don't  know 
thai  I  shall  be  particularly  hot  upon  serving  Her  Majesty.  I 
should  send  in  my  papers  direo^/' 

She  pondered  sadly.  "  Would  that  be  wise,  after  we  had  so 
mndi  tiooble  in  obtaining  your  oommission  9  " 

*^  Of  course  to  live  like  an  officer  would  be  Paradise,"  he  an» 
swered,  *^  compared  with  what  I  have  gone  through  as  Prvrate 
Brown ;  but  what  would  suit  me  best  would  be  a  good  huntittg 
stable  in  the  old  country,  fiemember  that  Whitby  is  to  know 
nothing  of  my  affairs.  If  I  succeed,  he  will  want  to  put  a  qp^d^e 
in  my  wheel ;  and  if  I  fdl,  he  will  say  '  I  told  you  so,^  and  leave 
me  to  paddle  my  own  canoe." 

**  You  are  unjust  to  Bichazd,"  she  said  angrily, ''  yon  do  not 
knew  Um  yet ;  he  is  the  soul  of  honour  and  disintwestedness.'' 

^  I  know  he  is  a  very  goed  follow/'  aaawenad  her  brother;  **  he  is 
all  right  for  you,  Nell,  but  too  good  altogether  for  a  sinner  like 


She  gave  him  an  aibctionata  kiss,  and  hastenittg  dowurstaim  to> 
ngoin  her  companions,  who  were  waitittg  in  the  canriage,  !  she- 
returned  home  in  a  daieughtftil  mood. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  Mess  Dinner. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  March,  and  the  weather  in  Northern 
India  was  becoming  unpleasantly  warm»  for  the  hot  wind^  as  yet 
unoooled  by  tatties,  sent  fierce,  sultry  blasts  into  the  houses^  Sonae 
of  the  English  inhabitants  were  preparing  to  fly  either  to  the  cool 
breezes  of  the  hills,  or  were  homeward  bound  to  England*  H6w- 
ever,  in  spite  of  the  approaching  hot  weather,  the  ordinary  routine 
of  life  went  on,  and  amongst  these  common-place  incidents  were  the 
weekly  guest-nights,  held  at  the  various  mess-houses  at  Meerut. 

On  Tuesday  the  2nd  of  March,  the  200th  Regiment  were  enter'* 
taining  visitors,  and  Captain  Whitby  and  his  brother  were  included 
among  the  strangers*  Their  mess^table  was  handsomely  decorated 
with  fruit  and  flowers,  fine  china,  and  old  silver  plate,  while  the 
numerous  wax  lights  which  glittered  in  the  silver  candelabra  were 
protected  by  glasses  from  the  breeze  caused  by  the  prettily-painted 
punkah  which  waved  to  and  firo  overhead.  The  officers  were 
dressed  in  crisp,  white  garments,  with  thin  red  jackets,  and,  ia 
spite  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  were  determined  to  enjoy 
their  dinner,  and  make  the  best  of  the  inevitable  heat.  Solemn 
black-bearded  Mussulman  kitmughars,  in  snowy  linen  costumes 
and  turbans,  which  looked  refreshingly  clean  and  cool,  stood 
behind  the  officers'  chairs.  On  weekly  guest-nights  the  regimental 
band  was  stationed  on  the  terrace,  and  commenced  its  musical 
performance  with  the  National  Anthem,  while  the  decanters  were 
passed  round,  and  the  first  and  last  toast  of  the  evening, ''  The 
Queen,^'  was  drunk. 

Among  the  notable  features  of  the  scene  was  the  stem  face  of 
Colonel  Rawley,  who  was  looking  more  than  usually  disagreeable ; 
Captain  Maunders,  however,  seemed  at  peace  with  all  mankind, 
whilst  eating  an  excellently-cooked  repast.  The  dinner  passed  off 
without  any  marked  incident ;  but  all  through  the  meal  young 
Burke,  who  was  usually  the  life  of  the  regimeot,  looked  pale  and 
melancholy,  and  was  astonishingly  silent.  When  dinner  was  con- 
cluded^ he  rose  and  strolled  out  upon  the  terrace  in  front  of  the 
bungalow,  where  the  band  was  performing,  and  puffed  his  cheroot 
calmly  into  the  balmy  eastern  evening  air.  As  the  natives  of  India 
seldom  or  never  acquire  a  taste  for  European  music^  and  as  there 
was  no  other  public,  and  the  soldiers  were  in  barracks,  the 
admirable  band  seemed  playing  for  him  alone.  The  click  of  the 
billiard-baUs,  and  an  occasional  remark  of  '^  two  by  honours  and 
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the  odd  triok/'  were  the  only  sounds  that  came  from  the  interior 
of  the  mess-honse.  Soon»  however,  the  silenoe  was  broken  by 
Oaptain  Maunders  and  a  smart  dragoon,  who  emerged  smoking 
-upon  the  terrace ;  but  they  were  only  abusing  the  service* 

Shortly  after,  jnst  as  Desmond  Burke  had  thrown  himself  into 
a  lounging-chair,  Richard  Whitby  approached  the  spot.  Whitby 
looked  at  Burke  for  a  moment,  and  then  said : 

<^  Why,  Burke,  what  has  happened  7  You  certainly  have  a  most 
Tueful  expression  of  countenance,  which  is  not  your  style  at  all,  and 
does  not  become  you." 

"  Oh !  "  answered  Burke,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  I  'm  down  on  my 
luck  altogether.  The  0.  O.  is  beastly  disagreeable,  Florence  has 
•cut  me  dead,  and  Unlimited  Loo  has  treated  me  abominably/' 

^' But  how  has  it  all  happened?"  asked  Whitby,  interested  in 
spite  of  himself  by  the  Irishman's  pitiful  complaining  tones. 

**  There  never  was  anything  like  a  woman  for  starting  the  devil 
-of  a  row,"  answered  Burke«  ''It  all  began  at  that  confounded 
soldiers'  ball,  of  all  the  vile  entertainments  I  ever  was  at,  thai 
was  the  most  odious.  I  never  had  such  an  evening  in  my  life« 
The  thermometer  must  have  been  standing  at  160^  and  they  had 
taken  down  all  the  punkahs  in  order  to  make  room  for  putting  up 
fanciful  paper  decorations,  coloured  lamps,  &c.  The  wives  of  all 
the  non*-commissioned  officers  requested  the  honour  of  dancing 
with  me.  '  Mrs.  Corporal  Timminsi  Sir,  would  be  much  obliged  if 
you  would  dance  the  next  polka  with  her,'  said  my  colour-sergeant, 
«nd  then  I  was  compelled  to  be  whirling  a  buxom  lady  (whose 
'dancing  had  not  been  learned  in  the  most  listless  of  schools)  about 
ihe  room  till  I  was  ready  to  drop.  Then  the  corporal  would  insist 
on  my  pledging  him  in  rum-and-water,  adding  fire  to  my  already 
intensely  overheated  idiosyncrasy.  So  what  with  drinking  ram- 
and-water,  dancing  with  Mrs.  Corporal  Timmins,  and  having  been 
snubbed  by  Louisa,  who  was  in  a  bad  temper,  how  on  earth  was  a 
fellow  to  go  and  make  love  to  the  girl  he  really  cared  for  ?  Then, 
too,  I  did  not  choose  to  make  my  Colonel's  daughter  look  conspi- 
•cuous,  or  to  excite  the  gossip  of  the  barraok«-rooms.  But  Florrie, 
poor  little  soul,  didn't  understand.  She  is  honest  as  the  day, 
but  high-spirited,  and  won't  stand  being — as  she  thought-*-neg« 
iected.  So  when  I  went  to  see  her  the  next  day,  she  pitched  into 
<ne  right,  left,  and  centre." 

Here  the  Ensign  took  a  sip  of  brandy-and-water,  and,  delighted 
at  having  found  a  sympathetic  listener  to  whom  he  could  pour  out 
all  his  woes,  went  on: 

**  What  could  a  fellow  do  ?    What  could  he  say  ?     She  wasL 
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quita  unf^aspnabl^w  S^e  acooned  m^  of  heii^,  engagf4  tQ  Ua^ 
Emit^d  JjOo,  and  said  it  wan  the  '  gap '  of  th#  atatipot  WMi^ 
tfoiitf  a  fellow  say  ?  '  Fiorrie/  I  apswared^ '  yoa  lw>w  |;bi|lt^a  lUl 
bosh  1 ,  I  do  not  make  love  to  Loaiaa  on  my  owu  aeopoaty  boi.  loir 
my  Adend  Carew  ;  now>  Garew  is  aTary  mh  lelloWi  aid  fa^  haa 
been  in  love  with  Louisa  for  y6a»»  and  ia  going:  to  edpofita  h^^. 
this  is  all  gospel  truth/  said  I,  'and  if  yon  don't  hoU^nfa  »a, 
fiuth—- well,  go  and  ask  her  herself.' '' 

And  the  Iriabman,  as  he  got  exoitedt    lapsed  into  the.  true 
Milesian  accent. 

''  And  did  Miss  Bawley  go  ?  "  asked  Whitby. 

''  She  did ;  and  that  bold  girl  Lonisa  lied  like  fan«  *  'Xes,*  MUbi 
she, '  of  coarse  I  am  engaged  to  Desmond.  Barke»  mi  wbut  buai^ 
neaa  is  it  of  yours,  Misa  Bawley?'  Now,  of  all  the  audaoioaa 
and  shameless  lies»  to  say  tiai  of  me !  It  is  true  that  I  hava  ^w^ 
ried  on  with  her  a  little,  but  it  was  only  to  make  the  running  fer 
Carew*  So  I  denied  it  flat  to  Floren<>et  but  she  wouldn't  baUove 
ma  a  bit,  and  then  off  /  went  to  Unlimited  Loo.  ^  Now,  Looiaat'^ 
I  said,  *  you  shouldn't  have  got  a  fellow  into  such  a  devil  of  m 
sorape,  for  Miss  Bawley  will  never  forgive  me,  and  althoagh^  yoa 
knoWf  I  think  you  a  deuced  fine  girl,  yoa  would  neveV:  eBgi^p» 
yourself  to  a  poor  ensign  like  me.'  And  she  said  coolly,  ^  Only' 
give  me  the  chance,  Desmond.'  (Think  of  tAai,  now  I)  'I  admir» 
handsome  men,  and  there  is  no|;  another  fellow  in  the  garriaon  a» 
tall  and  good-looking  as  you  e^xoJ  The  fact  was,  aha  bluneyad 
me,  and  what  could  a  fellow  do  ?  If  a  handsome  girl  makoa  hot 
loAre  to  him,  a  man  loses  his  head  a  bit ;  so,  of  opuiae,  I  told 
Louisa  she  was  the  only  woman  I  ever  loved,  and  we  gave  oonalvna 
out  as  engaged,  but  it  was  only  for  a  lark.  We  didn't  mean  it ; 
at  least,  I  didn't." 

Whitby  walked  up  and  down  in  an  angry  manner. 

**  I  never  heard  of  anything  worse  than  your  behaviour,  Burke," 
he  said. 

*'  That 's  what  Garew  said,"  answered  the  imperturbable  Inahnuuu 
*^  He  came  over  to  my  place  with  two  big  pistols,  and  wanted  to 
fight  me.  '  Well,'  said  I,  *  if  it 's  fighting  you  want,  I  'm  yoor 
man,  but  it 's  all  a  mistake  entirely.  Come  and  ask  Misa  Page*. 
It  ia  true  I  have  made  love  to  her  a  little,  but  it  was.  on  yoor 
account,  Carew,  not  on  mine.'  So  over  we  go  to  the  old  Migor'a 
bungalow,  and  when  Louisa  heard  th^t  Carew  wished  to  shoot  me, 
she  was  dreadfully  firightened.  She's  a  good-hearted  girl,  and 
tried  to  make  it  all  straight.  She  assured  Oaiew  she  would  oon^ 
mder  herself  engaged  to  him  instead  of  to  me,     Carew  is  an  awM 
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^ood  ftll6W;  A  little  toir6hed,  peiffmps,  bttt  he  hftd  lot^  of  ttoneyi 
'and  a  fine  plft<re  ih  Essel ;  so  it  '#  a  gobd  thing  for  Louisa.  1  am 
the  only  one  who  is  left  out  in  the  cold.  Florence  woii'{  speak 
to  tne^  6r  took  at  me ;  the  Oolon^l  treats  me  Hke  a  dog  i  and  to 
get  ont  of  the  way  tmtil  it  has  all  blown  oter,  I  shall  go  off  on 
leave ;  still,  it 's  [kreoious  disagreeable,  and  I  shall  try  to  exchange 
froin  ride  regiment" 

Whitby  walked  away. 

'' Wliat  a  wonderftil  girl  that  Louii^a  is,"  he  thought.  ''She 
turns  all  the  fellows'  heads.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Wake  if 
also  wild  about  her.  But  what  a  shame  to  have  made  sucli  mis^ 
ohief.  Now,  I  can  understand  why  poor  Florence  had  looked  so 
miserable  for  the  last  two  days.  I  inudt  get  Eleanor  to  try  and 
put  this  matter  right  for  them,  for  it  would  be  a  pity  that  two 
young  lives  should  be  spoiled  by  the  machinations  of  a  heartidss 
jflirt" 

Ensign  Burke  and  Florence  Rawley  had  had  unusual  oppor* 
tunities  of  knowing  each  other  intimately.  The  300th  Regiment 
had  come  found  the  Oape  not  many  months  before,  and  in  the  long 
woyage  of  some  seven  months  at  sea  they  had  been  thrown  doily 
and  hourly  into  each  other's  society.  Miss  Wake  and  her  chaperon, 
Mrs*  Coots,  had  also  come  out  in  the  same  troops-ship.  There  Were 
'Other  ladies  also  on  board,  and  in  that  small  world  there  had  been' 
the  quarrels,  the  love-makings,  the  jealousies,  and  the  friendships 
which  the  abnormal  existence  on  board  ship  brings  forth.  Burke 
had  only  joined  the  900th  just  before  that  regiment  sailed ;  he  had 
become  exceedingly  popular  with  officers  and  men.  Light-hearted, 
•energetie^  and  gay,  he  had  been  the  life  of  the  company  on  the 
voyage  out.  •*  Old  Rawley,"  as  he  was  irreverently  called  by  his 
subalterns,  took  a  fancy  to  the  young  Irishman.  Oolonel  Rawley's 
Mustering  and  aggressive  manner  had  made  him  more  enemies  than 
he  deserved.  But  these  outward  d^fectft  had  not  prevented  Burke 
:£rom  appreciating  the  sterling  merit  of  his  chief,  and  he  would  say, 
in  answer  to  the  grumblings  of  seniors  and  juniors,  *'  The  C.  O.  is 
a  brick  I    There 's  not  his  equal  in  the  service." 

^'Nice  lad  that,"  the  old  man  would  say  6f  Burke.  **  By  gad, 
Sir,  those  were  the  sort  of  boys  we  had  in  the  Peninsula ;  always 
iready  for  work,  and  thinkitig  df  their  todn  before  themselves." 

The  old  soldier,  feeling  sometimes  that  the  day  would  come  when 
Florence  would  no  longer  have  a  father,  and  knowing  that  &he  had 
410  near  relations  to  take  care  of  her,  was  anxious  to  see  her  settled 
in  a  home  of  her  own,  and,  although  regretting  that  his  dbtighter 
<did  not  contemplate  a  more  brilliant  marriage,  still  was  determined 
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to  leave  her  free  to  do  as  she  liked,  the  more  especially  ad  he  hacF 
formed  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  the  attractive  young  man  who 
eourted  her* 

As  Whitby  strolled  leisurely  towards  the  mess-room,  Gaptainp 
Maunders  walked  up  to  Burke,  who  was  still  sitting  in  a  very 
disconsolate  attitude. 

"  Have  you  heard  about  that  fellow  Brown  of  our  company?  *' 
he  asked.     **  I  always  knew  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  now  it  seema 
that  he  is  the  grandson  of  the  well-known  Jack  Wake  of  GomwaU, 
and  the  pretty  Miss  Wake,  whom  Whitby  is  about  to  marry,  is  his- 
sister/* 

This  was  news  to  Burke,  but  he  merely  said,  **  Oh  1  now  I  can* 
understand  why  Miss  Bawley  and  Miss  Wdce  took  such  an  interest 
in  his  welfare." 

"  Of  course  they  would,"  said  the  Captain.  '*  Well,  it  seems  he 
has  got  a  commission  in  a  good  regiment— the  Tipperary  Bangers, 
—and  I  hear  he  is  heir  to  a  rich  uncle,  who  will  probably  make 
him  a  fine  allowance.  The  Sergeant-Major  tells  me  that  he  has^ 
left  Meerut  with  a  large  retinue  of  servants,  horses,  and  camels.. 
Gad !  the  fellow  must  be  as  lavish  with  his  money  as  his  grand- 
father was,  who  ran  through  an  enormous  fortune  in  no  time." 

*^  I  should  think  Wake  was  glad  to  leave  the  200th,"  answered* 
Burke.  *'  1  always  liked  the  fellow  myself,  and  I  think  he  wilL 
make  a  good  ofiBcer.^' 

*^  I  hetgr,  too,"  continued  Maunders,  "  that  Sims  is  still  poking 
about  the  barracks.  I  suppose  Wake's  creditors  think  they  wilt 
get  paid  now  that  he  has  a  commission.  Gad  !  I  expect  that 
lad  will  be  more  likely  to  run  up  fresh  debts  than  discharge  old 


ones." 


Burke,  who  was  himself  always  in  a  state  of  insolvency,  said» 
**  For  my  part,  I  hope  he  will  diddle  the  Jews  and  the  lawyers,'^ 
and  then  he  relapsed  into  utter  despondency,  for  what  hope  in  life 
was  there  left  for  a  young  man  who  had  quarrelled  with  his  best 
friends,  was  estranged  from  the  woman  he  really  loved,  and  was 
experiencing  that  most  depressing  of  all*  sensations — the  knowledge 
that  he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself ! 

Alafl)  how  easUy  tilings  go  wrong, 
A  word  too  mnch  or  a  kiss  too  long, 
Then  comes  the  mist  and  the  sweeping  rain, 
And  life  is  nerer  the  same  again. 

Time  did  not  heal  the  quarrel  between  Florence  and  her  lover  i. 
on  the  Bawleys'  side  there  was  outraged  feelingi  while  young  Burke 
played  his  cards  very  ill.     He  longed  for  reconciliation,  but^  with. 
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the  stupidity  and  inexperienoe  of  youth ,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
further  entangled  by  the  cajoleries  of  a  soheming  woman  of  the 
world.  Yet  the  faithful  little  Florence,  though  she  grew  sadder 
and  paler  day  by  day,  was  too  proud  to  let  Burke  know  how  keenly 
she  felt  his  desertion.  The  doctor  who  was  called  in  recommending 
change  of  scene,  Miss  Bawley  left  the  station  of  Meernt,  to  pay 
some  visits  in  the  neighbourhood. 


CHAPTER  XII, 

The  Cantonments  of  Delhi. 

BiCHARD  Whitby  and  Eleanor  Wake  were  married  in  the  station 
church  at  Meerut  by  the  military  chaplain,  and  all  the  fashionable 
society  of  the  place  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.  Miss 
Jtawley  was  the  only  bridesmaid,  and  John  Whitby  officiated  as  best 
man  to  his  brother. 

The  house  to  which  Whithy  took  his  bride  was  in  the  canton* 
ments  of  Delhi.  It  was  a  pretty  thatched  cottage,  standing  in  a 
well-kept  garden,  gay  with  flowers,  for  he  was  a  great  lover  of 
floriculture,  and  attended  to  his  plants  and  shrubs  with  his  own 
hands.  The  verdure  of  his  grass  and  the  fine  bloom  of  his 
flowers  was  due  to  artificial  irrigation. 

The  interior  of  the  bungalow  had  been  made  equally  bright  and 
cheerful  by  the  magic  of  a  woman's  presence.  The  windows  were 
draped  with  snowy  muslin  tied  up  with  coloured  ribbons,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  furniture  of  the  first  home  of  the  young  couple 
was  inexpensive  but  in  good  taste.  The  ornaments,  conspicuous 
by  their  number  and  newness,  consisted  mostly  of  wedding  pre* 
sents* 

The  slender  figure  of  Eleanor  flitted  about,  looking  after  her 
household  affairs,  or  arranging  flowers  in  the  rooms.  Her  face, 
wreathed  with  happy  smiles,  looked  bright  as  a  beam  of  sunshine, 
as,  with  a  vase  of  flowers  which  she  had  just  filled,  she  entered  her 
husband's  own  special  den. 

*'  What  is  it,  Dick  ?  *'  she  exclaimed  anxiously,  for  she  saw  he 
looked  vexed.     "  What  has  my  brother  Henry  done  now  ?  " 

"Poor  Nell!"  answered  Whitby,  with  rather  a  wan  smile, 
'^  what  it  is  to  have  a  black  sheep  in  the  family.  But  it  is  even 
worse  than  that ;  it  is  my  misfortunes  this  time,  my  own  wrongs  and 
grievances,  and  what  I  feel  most  is  that  you  will  suffer  with  me." 

''  Don't  think  of  me,"  she  answered;  '*  I  do  not  mind  anything 
that  we  share  together." 
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'  ^'Well/*  said  Whitby,  ttikmg  u  open  iMer  Ihmi  the  iaUe* 
^'  when  I  piroposed  to  jon  I  hoped  to  ha^e  got  a  gdodstirfPappoiA^ 
ment  which  would  have  doubled  my  pay ;  aaid  see  1  th»4»  gie«l  little 
Lord  DalhouBie,  as  Sir  Charies  Napier  ealled  him^  ssys  *  I  *il  iiemr 
let /Ak>#  fellow  have  anydiiilg;' *' 

^' And  doee  *  thai  feUow'  mean  yoa?'*  she  aafced* 

"  Yes,  NelUe,  it  does/' 
Why  is  it  ?  •• 

It  is  rather  a  long  story,  but  yon  must  hanre  patienee^  To 
begin ;  Lord  Dalhonsie .  is  as  antocratio  as  the  Osar  of  all  ilia 
Bussias,  and  in  this  ease,  I  think,  has  behared  badly  to  my  legi* 
ment,  the  88th  Native  Infiuitry,  whioh  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
service,  composed  of  picked  men  drawn  from  Oude,  who  wa«6 
enlisted  for  ''local,'  and  not  for  *  general  service.'  That  meoul 
that  they  would  not  cross  the  sea,  of  whioh,  from  motives  of 
superstition,  they  have  a  great  horror.  About  three  yearn  ago, 
I  was  quartered  in  the  fort  of  Calcutta.  Lord  Balhousie,  seeim^ 
what  a  fine  body  of  men  the  88th  were,  wished  them  to  go  to  Ban- 
goon.  It  was  represented  to  him  that  they  could  not  be  ordered 
there.  *  However,'  said  his  Lordship,  '  the  men  must  be  made  to 
go.' 

''I  was  particularly  popular  with  my  men,  as  I  knew  their 
language  better  than  most  officers.  So  the  Colonel  told  me  to  find 
out  if  they  would  sail,  and  the  difierent  captains  spoke  to  their 
men  in  order  to  ascffltain  their  sentiments,  but  it  was  only  too 
evident  that  the  men  of  Oude  had  no  desire  to  go  to  Bangoon 
by  sea.  Although  this  was  known,  a  parade  was  called,  and  the 
Colonel  asked  them  if  they  would  embark ;  company  by  company 
they  refused.  This  was  communicated  to  the  6ovemor*GeneraI, 
who  was  furious,  and  is  reported  to  have  said, '  If  they  would  not 
go  on  foreign  service,  he  would  make  them  suffer  for  it.' 

"  In  the  hot  weather  we  received  orders  to  march  to  Dacca,  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  miles,  a  journey  which  had  hitherto 
been  always  done  in  boats.  We  left  Calcutta  in  April,  and 
by  the  month  of  October,  at  parade,  one  ofiicer  and  one  private 
represented  our  once  magnificent  regiment.  The  rest  were  either 
in  their  graves,  in  hospital,  or  away  on  leave.  I  barely  escaped 
with  my  life,  but  took  sick  leave  to  England,  where  I  partially 
recovered,  but  I  shall  never  again  be  the  man  I  once  was ;  and  as 
to  the  88th,  why,  we  have  now  only  raw  boys  and  recruits— most 
of  our  veterans  are  no  more.  If  the  88th  Begiment  had  committed 
a  military  offence,  they  should  have  been  disbanded,  and  not  irre* 
gularly  punished. 


'' T60  odioiis  imtoh  I "  said  SlflMor,  with  fiery  eyes.  ""Bat 
^hy/'  eontialied  EleaacHT^  *fthoiild  Lord  DaUu>iime  bear  milioe 
^aum.  yoQ  in  pardeiilaf  7  "    ^ 

^' Wdl;  aa  far  as  diat  goea»  h»  b$jb  be  will  nerer  eniploy  mf 
-officer  of  the  88ih,  added  to  whicb,  be  baa  been  miaiiifomied  tba(t 
i  oould  bave  infloteoed  tbe  men  to  go  to  Baagoon,  bad  I  obosea 
to  do  80y  bat  tbat  is  too  absurd.  My  men,  tbe  men  .wbo  are  now 
dead,  would  have  done  anytbing  in  tbia  world  fbr  mei  and  God 
knows  I  .wonU  baive  died  for  tbem,  bnt  in  diis  matter  tbey  atood 
iQfon  tbeir  ligbis.  Tbey  bad  been  enlisted  to  aerro  in  India ;  wby 
<€ii  eaitb  sbould  I  persuade  tbem  to  adt  against  tbeir  oonsoianee 
and  prcjttdidesi  by  orosaing  tbe  sea  ?  Not  tbot  anytbing  I  ooald 
banra  said  wonM  bawe  inflnenoed  tbe  regiment  as  a  wbofe,  tbosgli 
I  msgbt  bate  persuaded  oertein  indiiridiials«" 

^*  It  is  a  sbame/'  cried  Eleanor. 

^'  Well/'  said  Wbitby,  bitteriy, ''  we  abidl  be  so  mucb  tbe  poorer 
-for  it*  Here  I  am  at  lliirty^eigbt,  a  captain  in  a  mavebing  regi* 
onent,  and  I  fear  I  bball  not  rise  bigber  for  years.'' 

^'  I  don't  mind,  Diok/'  sbe  said  obeerfdUy.  "  We  are  quite  ricb 
«enodgb,  and  yon  know  I  baye*  never  been  used  to  mucb  luxury.'' 

^'  I  do  not  care  mucb  for  money,"  said  Whitby,  "  except  to  give 
70U  everytbing  you  could  wisb  for.  You  are  worthy  to  be  a  queen 
Eleanor^  and  not  tbe  wife  of  an  unknown  officer  in  a  Native 
Infantry  regiment." 

**  Don't  ibink  I  un  disoontented,''  sbe  answered ;  "  I  bave  your 
iove,  wbicb  makes  me  tbe  happiest  and  richest  woman  in  the 
4forld." 

Tbeir  conversation  continued  in  this  lover-like  strain,  and  Whitby, 
tfor  a  time  at  least,  forgot  his  frustrated  ambitkm,  and  the  piece 
•of  official  oppression  or  blundering  wbicb  had  embittered  tbe  last 
few  years  of  bis  ]ife. 

One  night  in  tbe  week  a  military  band  played  on  the  broad  and 
level  parade  at  Delhi,  on  which  occasions  tbe  crowd  of  pedestrians, 
4be  numerous  equestrians,  and  the  many  carriages  made  a  gay 
eeene.  To  this  gathering  Mrs.  Whitby's  carriage  was  slowly 
making  its  way,  and  in  it  were  seated  Captain  Whitby,  his  wife, 
and  Florence  Bawley,  wbo  had  come  on  a  few  days'  visit  to  hei 
oousin.  As  tbey  neared  the  band  they  saw,  to  their  intense 
surprise.  Miss  Page  ride  past,  accompanied  by  Ensign  Burke. 

**  How  well  Louisa  Page  rides,"  exclaimed  Whitby,  "  and  what 
a  splendid  horse  she  is  on.  One  can  plainly  see  she  has  got  a  firm 
bold  of  tbat  foolish  Burke." 

This  remark  was  not  very  pleasant  to  Florence. 
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^'  I  am  surtf  Mr.  Barke  does  not  admire  her  muob/'  meS 
Eleanor,  trying  to  get  over  the  awkwardness  oi  the  remark* 

She  teit  that  Florence  bad  been  hnrt  by  the  mocking  glanee  <if 
her  smiling  rival ,  the  more  especially  as  young  Burke  seemed 
unpleasantly  cheerfal  in  her  society.  He  had  bowed  gaily  to  Mr*. 
Whitby,  but  seemed  a  little  disconcerted  at  seeing  Florence  ixb 
the  carriage. 

**  Where  is  Mr.  Carew  ?  "  inquired  Miss  Page  of  her  eavaiier^ 
after  they  had  passed  the  Whitbys. 

**  There  he  is,  riding  in  the  crowd/'  said  the  Ensign,  pointings 
in  a  eeiitain  direction,  where  the  stout  squire  was  to  be  discerned 
seemingly  shunning  observation.  **  He  prefers  comfort  to  display/* 
eontinued  Burke,  *'  and  has  turned  out  in  an  easy-going  coat,  and 
a  loose  suit  of  white  material,  instead  of  the  tight  frock-coat  and 
high  hat  which  society  expects  of  him.  Do  you  want  to  see  him 
Tery  much  ?  " 

**  Oh  no,"  she  said  carelessly. 

*^  I  *m  afraid  that  my  society  does  not  content  you/'  said  he*. 
^I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  make  myself  agreeable/' 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  know  many  of  the- 
officers  of  the  88th  ?  " 

*^  I  've  spoken  to  one  or  two  of  them.  Are  you  much  interested 
in  them  ?  " 

*'  Ohy  not  particularly ;  but  one  likes  to  know  who  everybody  is*. 
But  is  it  true  tbat  Mr.  Carew  is  as  well  o£P  as  persons  say  ?  " 

'*  I  really  don't  know/'  said  Burke ;  **  but  I  wish  I  could  say 
truthfully  that  he  is  comparatively  poor,  or  with  an  embarrassed 
estate." 

They  had  stopped  their  horses  to  listen  to  the  band  and  two  or 
three  more  officers  came  up  to  talk  with  them,  as  Miss  Page's- 
amval  at  Delhi  was  an  immense  attraction,  and  had,  indeed, 
formed  tbe  principal  topic  of  conversation  at  the  three  messes  of 
the  garrison,  single  ladies  of  personal  beauty  being  at  a  great 
premium  in  India. 

Miss  Page  and  her  father,  accompanied  by  Ensign  Burke  and 
his  cousin,  Mr.  Carew,  the  traveller  (popularly  known  as  the 
f*  T.  G/'),  had  come  to  Delhi  sigbt-seeing,  to  view  the  much* 
vaunted  Kootub,  and  other  marvels  of  the  city  of  the  great  Moguls 
The  learned  squire  held  the  theory  that  Indraput,  or  Indraprestha^. 
was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  the  scene  of  the  tragedy 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

The  musicians  commenced  the  last  waltz  imported  from  Germany^, 
and  the  lively  strains  put  a  termination  to  the  somewhat  senti* 
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nMHtal  ooiiTersatioii  of  the  groap  sarrounding  Miss  Page.    But 
there  was  one  spectator  who  had  been  watching  Miss  Page  and  her- 
eirole  of  adorers,  with  anger  in  his  heart  and  a  look  of  discontent 
on  bis  handsome  swarthy  face*    This  was  Wake,  who  had  been 
staying  at  his  sister's  honse,  bnt  had  not  known  that  the  Pages- 
were  in  Delhi.    He  was  on  foot,  and  approached  the  two  riders, 
who  were  near  the  band. 

By  this  time  the  versatile  Burke  had  transferred  his  attention  to  a 
Mrs*  Maude,  a  pretty  lady,  to  whom,  with  ready  wit,  he  began  to- 
pay  those  compliments  for  which  her  soul  craved. 

**  I  hope  you  have  been  enjoying  yourself  for  the  last  half-hour,'* 
Wake  said  pointedly  to  Miss  Page* 

'  ''Oh  yes,  thank  you  !"  she  answered  sarcastically*  ''I've  beea 
very  much  delighted  by  the  music ;  I  think  this  is  such  aa 
excellent  band/' 

"  I  thought  you  seemed  to  be  devoting  more  attention  to  oon*^ 
versation  than  to  music  ! "  he  sneered* 

**  I  think  I  distributed  my  favours  very  impartially  between  the 
two ;  but  you  speak  as  if  you  thought  I  had  no  business  to  talk, 
while  the  band  was  performing." 

"  No,  I  am  not  so  utterly  deficient  in  good  manners  myself  aa 
to  impute  rudeness  to  you.     The  fact  is  that — ^you  force  me  to 
explain  myself — I  was  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  your  flirting^^ 
with  the  men   with  whom  .  you    were    smiling    and  talking  so  • 
pleasantly." 

"  Would  you  not  have  me  endeavour  to  make  myself  agreeable  ? 
Would  you  like  me  to  be  always  silent  and  morose  ?  You  are  very" 
exacting." 

^*  I  know  I  am  very  stupid,  and  perhaps  offensive  to  you ;  but 
the  fact  is  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  so  happy  when  I  am  away.     I 
am  always  miserable  when  I  am  not  in  your  presence ;  and,  Louisa,. 
I    can   restrain   the  words    no   longer.     Tou   have  long  known 
how  much  I  dislike ** 

"  Good-evening,  Miss  Page,*'  interrupted  the  pleasant  and  (to« 
Louisa)  welcome  voice  of  Carew*  "  Here 's  Captain  Barker,  most 
anxious  to  be  introduced  to  you." 

"  Confound  it !  "  muttered.  Wake  to  himself;  but  there  was  no- 
help  for  it,  and  he  was  compelled  to  press  back  the  words  whichi 
were  rising  to  his  lips,  and  join  in  an  ordinary  conversation*  He- 
was  not,  however,  very  successful,  and  Captain  Barker,  of  the  88th 
Native  Lifantry,  told  him  he  looked  so  melancholy  that  he  had 
better  come  and  have  a  peg  at  their  mess,  to  revive  him* 

Soon  after  the  band  marched  off,  and  Miss  Page  made  this  the^> 
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excuse  for  leaying,  and  «be  cantered  away^  aceompaaied  by  Oanw 
and  a  bevy  of  beaux* 

Mrs.  Wbitby  also  ordered  lier  carriage  to  be  driTen  &tti  ^tttgf^ 
%as  nothing  else  to  be  done,  Mid  acoordini^y  the  WUlby  fnrty 
^ent  home. 

On  arriving  at  their  bungalow^  Wake  aod  his  bfother^inJftvi 
seated  themselves  in  the  verandah,  lighted  ehecoote,  and  ireMi 
*8erved  with  iced  soda-water  by  a  kitmutghar.  Miss  Bawley  retiMd 
4o  her  room,  and  veracity  oUiges  us  io  say  that  she  wepi  teitfs  <if 
mortification  and  wounded  love. 

Mrs.  Whitby's  handsome^  statnesque  face  was  very  pale^  bat 
there  was  a  look  of  quiet  determination  on  her  nmMf  weU«Hlut 
:tnouth.  She  saw  by  bar  brother's  moody  fiioe  that  the  behaviour 
•of  Louisa  Page  that  day  at  the  band-stand  had  deeply  annoy«d 
him.  She  knew^  too»  that  Florence  was  vexed  and  humiliated  flir 
the  same  reason.  Eleanor  thooght  it  was  bad  enough  that 
Florence  had  lost  her  lover  j  but  it  was  mortifying  to  theliai 
degree  that  Burke  should  flaunt  his  indifference  to  her  and  his 
admiration  of  her  rival  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  So  the  idMi 
entered  Eleanor's  mind  that  she  would  see  if  she  could  not  bii»jg 
ihat  arrant  flirt,  Louisa  Page,  te  reason. 

**  Harry/'  she  said  to  her  brother,  ''  I  can  stand  this  no  Idflger ! 
I  am  going  to  that  woman."  , 

"  What  woman  7  "  he  asked  erosdy. 

**  Louisa  Page/'  she  answered. 

**  You  will  gain  nothing  by  that  move,  Eleanor." 

**  But  surely  she  ean  be  eaipoatnlatod  with  7  *'  she  continued. 
^*  She  cannot  realise  what  she  is  doing.*' 

-**  Oh  I  she  knows  well  enough  what  die  is  about." 

•"  Do  you  mind  my  going,  Harry  7  ** 

''  Oo  if  you  like,  but  you  will  do  no  good.'' 

{Eleanor  then  turned  to  her  husband. 

*'  Richard,  dear/'  she  said,  "  I  am  going  to  pay  a  visit,  but  shall 
/be  back  in  time  for  dinner." 

**  A  duty  visits  I  fear,  from  your  severe  look,  Nell,"  said  bar 

ihnsband. 

» 

'*It  is  a  matter  of  duty  more  than  pleasure,  certainly,''  tiie 
answeied.  '*  Good-bye,  dear/'  And  then  she  stooped  down  aad 
.kissed  the  forehead  of  her  brother,  who  looked  sullenly  savage. 

Mrs.  Whitby  drove  away  in  her  pony  phaeton,  she  was  starting 

on  an  expedition  of  a  singular  nature,  and  one  very  antagoniatie 

to  her  reserved  and  retiring  disposition.  Eleanor  Whitby  was  not 

.sparkling  nor  witty,  but  she  looked  as  if  she  could  be  both ;  but 
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fiom  flbyness  she  neldoni  epoke,  and  ereii  hardly  iever  advanced 
beyond  a  monosyllabio  reply.  Bot  her  silence  and  repose  were  her 
gssatecit  ehaorms,  for  thotigh  she  said  bnt  Utile,  she  always  listened 
ooufteoasly  and  intettigeiitly.  TMs  air  of  eoldness  was  the  out- 
ward disgoise — due  either  to  nature  or  education — of  a  loving/ 
satf-saorificing  temperament— she  was  tfiU  young,  and  she  had  been 
trained  in  the  o}d*soh6ol  way,  and  had  been  taught  that  a  woman: 
shttold  nerar  att  or  think  independently.  She  was  honourable  and 
paaaUy  ali  that  itm#  a  bit  narrow-minded.  However,  she  was  now 
going  to  interview  and  rebuke  that  forward  young  person  Unlimited 
Loo !  This  was  a  great  e£fort  to  her,  but  she  considered  it  was  due 
to  the  brother  she  loved  devotedly^  and  the  friend  to  whom  she  was 
sioaaraly  attached,  to  apeak  some  works  of  rembnstrance  to  the 
giddy  *'  garrison  hack.'' 

Miss  Page  was  staying  in  a  detaohed  house  at  some  little  distance- 
in  thfi  very  heart  of  tha  Eastern  eity  of  Delhi.  There  was  a  charm 
in  the  strange  beauty  of  the  city  of  the  great  Mogul  which  inspired 
Eleanor  (who  bad  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  a  prosaic 
country  town,  and  had  never  trav^ed  oat  of  England),  with 
thongbta  half  chaotic,  seeming  to  take  her  fi^om  a  matter-of-fact 
world  to  a  realm  of  romance.  This  feeling  was  increased  when  she 
reached  the  quaint  oU  palace,  sunronnded  by  battlemented  walls,  in 
which  the  Pages  were  staying.  Eleanor  Tl^tby's  carriage  passed 
under  a  lofty  Moorish  archway,  and  as  she  drove  up  to  the  door  of 
the  dwelling,  a  shot  whizzed  past  her  fhee.  8he  jumped  np  with  a 
cry  of  surprise  and  terror,  when  from  behind  the  bushes  of  an 
oraogft«grove  some  people  msfaed  flmnrard  excitedly,  and  she  recog- 
nised Miss  Page,  Ensign  Burke,  Mr.  Garew,  and  the  stout  figure  of 
Captain  Maunders^  amongst  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  whom 
she  was  not  acquainted. 

**  Mrs.  Whitby  I  "  waa  eKsUimad  almost  in  a  ohotos ;  *'  how 
fortnnate  that  you  wave  not  hurt  1 " 

''We  were  at  pistol  praetice,*'  explained  Miss  Page, '*  and  not 
expeoting  visitors  at  this  hour/'  she  added  rather  pointedly,  "  we 
wese  filing  in  the  garden,  and  I  am  afindd  that  exceedingly  wild 
shot  waa  due  to  me." 

Eleanor  was  rather  pde,  hot  she  looked  very  oollected.  The 
truth  was^  she  was  hardly  as  alanned  at  the  stray  bnllet«^the  danger 
of  wbiob  she  had  not  realised — as  by  the  certain  evil  of  what  she 
feared  would  be  an  exceedingly  onpleasant  interviewr. 

*<Have  you  oome  to  eall  on  me?"  hOss  Page  asked  ralher 
bmsquely. 

'*  I  have/'  returned  Mrs.  Whtiby. 
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**  Theu/'  retorted  Louisa  ungraoioasly^  **  you  had  better  oome 
into  the  hoase." 

The  fact  was,  her'own  sex  did  not  speak  well  of  Louisa  Page,  and 
-she  returned  their  soom  with  interest.  She  openly  said  she  hated 
-womeni  and  loathed  girls,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that  she  hud 
'not  a  single  female  friend. 

Miss  Page  led  the  way  into  an  enormous  and  nearly  empty  hall  ; 
"from  that  she  entered  a  gigantio  drawing  room  very  sparsely 
furnished.  She  conducted  Mrs.  Whitby  to  a  couch  and  stood 
lierself  rather  defiantly  by  a  window^  and  watched  Eleanor  with 
anything  but  an  amiable  expression  of  countenance. 

The  colour  rose  on  Eleanor's  pale  face.     *'Tou  must  think  it 
'Strange  that — that  I — come  to  see  you/'  she  faltered,  her  confusion 
preventing  her  expressing  herself  dearly. 

''  I  do  think  it  strange/'  answered  Louisa. 

''  There  are  circumstances  which  connect  us/'  said  Eleanor, 
'recovering  herself* 

"  Unfortunately  for  me,  it  is  so/'  answered  Louisa. 

''  If  it  is  unfortunate,  the  misfortune  was  of  your  own  making/* 
^8aid  Eleanor,  rather  bitterly, 

"  Yes/'  cried  Louisa,  ^'  I  have  been  a  fool !  If  I  could  only 
-undo  the  folly  of  four  years  ago,  when  I  was  no  more  than  a  child, 
^faow  thankful  I  should  be." 

''But,"  said  Eleanor,  ''you  cannot  undo  your  marriage,  and 
therefore  I  think  it  very  wrong  of  you  to  be  making  so  many  people 
'miserable." 

"  My  marriage  was  not  legal,"  cried  Louisa,  ''  and  I  mean  to 
'repudiate  it.*' 

"That  is  a  mere  subterfuge*  You  know  it  was  perfectly  legal, 
and  no  power  on  earth  can  annul  it." 

''If  that  is  true,"  cried  Louisa,  recklesslyi  "I  will  undo  it 
^myself,  and  go  o£f  with  some  one  of  the  many  good  fellows  who 
-would  be  only  too  glad  to  take  me  on  any  terms," 

"  Then  you  would  be  doing  not  only  what  is  very  wickedi  but 
very  foolish/'  said  Eleanor.  *'  You  would  not  be  a  wife,  and  you 
would  place  the  man  you  eloped  with  in  a  false  and  wretched  posi* 
tion.  You  would  be  miserable,  and  you  would  make  him  the  same. 
He  could  leave  you  at  any  minute,  too«" 

"  What  of  that  ?  "  said  Louisa,  defiantly,  "  I  would  then  take  up 
with  somebody  else/' 

"  I  do  not  believe  you  are  in  earnest,  talking  in  this  way  9  Why 
should  you  nourish  this  feeling  of  animosity  against  my  brotberi 
^hose  greatest  fault  is  loving  you  too  well  7  " 
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**  That  his  greatest  fault !  "  laughed  Louisa,  sardonically.  *'  A 
7onth  yifho  drinks,  runs  into  debt,  disgraces  his  family^  and  finally 
-enlists  as  a  common  soldier  I  " 

'*I  admit  that  Henry  has  been  wild  and  foolish,  but  are  yon 
without  blame  ?  He  ran  into  debt  to  spend  the  money  upon  you, 
he  took  to  drink  (for  a  time)  because  you  left  him,  and  he  enlisted 
in  order  to  follow  you  to  India." 

**  Oh  I "  she  sneered ;  **  of  course  he  is  a  perfect  saint,  while  no 
colours  are  black  enough  to  paint  m^." 

**  But  do  I  not  speak  the  truth  ?  "  asked  Eleanor. 

**  You  are  charmingly  candid  certainly/'  she  answered,  ''  but 
listen  to  my  side  of  the  story.  When  I  was  a  silly,  romantic 
■school-girl,  Henry  Wake^  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  persuaded  me  to 
elope  from  school  with  him.  My  friends^  his  friends,  were  furious ! 
We  had  not  a  sixpence  between  us.  We  lodged  over  a  cheese- 
monger's in  London,  in  the  dog-days.  I  have  hated  the  smell  of 
cheese  ever  since.  Harry  drank;  I  cried;  and  Heaven  only  knows 
what  would  have  become  of  us  had  not  my  father  taken  me  away 
fjrom  what  I  found  to  be  a  hell  upon  earth.  No;  I  will  never^ 
never  return  to  Henry  Wake.  He  is  always  in  some  low  scrape 
or  other,  and  he  frightens  me  out  of  my  wits ;  so  if  you  come  to  me, 
to  preach  ideas  of  wifely  duty  to  that  black  sheep,  who  hasn't  an 
elementary  idea  of  decent  conduct,  you  are  only  wasting  your 
breath,  and  you  had  better  go  away." 

Eleanor  was  not  much  astonished  at  this  outburst.  ''  But  there 
is  another  thing  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about,'^  she  said.  ''  Do 
you  know  that  my  friend  Florence  Bawley  was  engaged  to  Desmond 
Burke  ?  Poor  Florence  I  she  is  not  like  you,  she  is  breaking 
her  heart  about  this  affair.  Mr.  Burke  says  he  does  not  care  for 
you,  but  still  he  neglects  her  to  be  seen  daily  with  you  in  public 
places." 

**  Oh,''  said  Louisa,  ^'  /  am  not  going  to  catch  husbands  for 
other  girls.  Let  them  catch  them  themselves.  Of  course, 
Desmond,  or  any  other  man,  would  be  bored  with  that  bread-and- 
butter  Miss !  I  'm  not  his  keeper,  but,  if  you  particularly  wish  it, 
I  will  tell  Burke  to  go  and  call  on  Miss  Bawley." 

**  If  my  brother  only  knew  what  you  really  are,  he  would  soon 
lose  his  infatuation  for  you  !  It  is  you  who  have  driven  him  into 
all  the  mistakes  he  has  made;  seeing  the  mischief  you  have  done, 
and  are  doing,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  the  world  that 
you  are  a  married  woman  who  renounces  her  duty  to  her 
Jkusband.'' 

**  Very  well,  Mrs*  Whitby,"  Louisa  said  defiantly.    *^  Do  so,  by 
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all  means,  and  I  will  inform  the  world  that  I  refuse  to  live  with  m 
mnrderer  and  thief!  It  was  your  brother,  Eleanor  Whitby,  the 
ex-priyate,  Henry  Brown,  who  murdered  the  fakir  and  stole  the 
documents  belonging  to  the  Newaub  of  Doobghur,  and  you  and 
your  husband  knew  it^  and  you  are  conniving  to  hide  a  criminal 
from  justice  I  You»  wht  are  so  exceedingly  yirtuousj  hf?e  per- 
yerted  poor  Bichard  Whitby,  who  was  once  the  rery  champion  of 
legality  and  British  uprightness !  Gk>,  and  do  your  worst ;  but  I  will 
make  India  too  hot  for  you,  unless  you  hold  your  tongue  about  me 
and  my  aflPairs.'^ 

Eleanor  cose  and  left  the  room  without  even  saying  farewell. 
As  she  drove  homewards  she  felt  utterly  discomfited  and 
humiliated,  and  she  feared  that  she  had  blundered,  and  only  mad» 
matters  worse  by  her  interference. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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By  L.  D'A.  J. 


The  servioes  of  this  brilliant  and  distinguished  officer  began  in  the 
year  1744,  and  closed  at  his  death  in  1790  or  1791,  shortly  after 
his  promotion  to  the  grade  of  Majof-General,  the  period  being  n 
most  eventful  time  in  the  colonies  of  North  America. 

The  very  existence  of  these  colonies  was  in  danger.  A  disas- 
trous expedition  of  1000  men  firom  New  England  had|  in  1742-8f 
co-operated  in  some  naval  attacks  on  Oarthagena,  and  none  of  those 
men  returned.  The  French  had  carried  on  an  aggressive  war&re 
since  1741  by  hounding  on  various  tribes  of  Redskins  to  massacre 
peaceable  English  settlers  at  great  distances  from  their  own  tern* 
tories.  They  had  persevered  in  this  policy,  and  even  introduced 
religious  elements  into  these  butcheries.  Their  religious  teachers^ 
Jesuit  Fathers,  taught  the  Bedskins  that  the  English  had  killed 
Jesus  Christi  the  son  of  Mary,  a  French  lady,  and,  in  order  to  gain 
His  favour  in  heaven^  it  was  necessary  to  kill  as  many  English* 
men  as  possible.  The  French  broke  their  terms  repeatedly ;  the 
word  of  a  Frenchman  wa»  valnaleaa^  .  £veii  the  bearer  of  a  flag  of 
truce,  invited  by  them  to  a  parley,  was  killed  under  direction  of 
French  religious  men. 

The  colonial  policy  of  England  now  first  took  form  in  assisting 
the  New  England  colonists,  and  provincial  troops  were  largel; 
raised  for  the  expedition  to  Gape  Breton  Island.  Most  of  these 
went  to  attack  Louisbourg,  a  strong  first-class  fortress  in  good 
order,  but  some  were  engaged  in  outpost  duties,  protecting  the 
communications,  and  guarding  the  frontier  in  Acadia,  New  Bruns* 
wick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  were  stationed  also  at  Annapolis  and 
Gasco,  the  sole  military  posts  of  the  English  at  that  time.  Tht 
eventual  capture  of  Louisbourg  surprised  the  French  in  France ; 
**  that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men,  chiefly  farmers  of 
New  England,  should  achieve  such  a  success  was  astounding.'^ 
But  the  French  did  not  know  that  among  these  farmers  were  some 
men  of  high  descent  as  leaders,  even  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
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Danish  chiefs  that  conquered  half  of  England  and  all  nortbem 
Frankland.  Of  such  descent  were  the  Gorhams^  Shubal,  John, 
and  Joseph,  as  testified  by  presumed  lineage,  by  the  old  family 
arms,  three  crowned  lions  rampant  or,  on  an  azure  field  (Boytd 
Arms  of  Denmark),  and  by  the  assertion  of  the  chroniclers  of  St. 
Albans  that  theirs  was  a  most  illustrious  race,  Genomanic  and 
Norman  (meaning  Danish). 

There  is  little  record  of  the  services  of  Joseph  during  this  cam* 
paignj  whether  at  Louisbourg  or  on  outpost  duty.  His  brother 
John  had  served  since  1741 ;  and  after  20th  February  1744,  was 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  his  father  Shubal  (senior)  being  Colonel  of  the 
same,  9th  Massachusetts  Regiment ;  but  the  lists  of  extra  com* 
missions,  issued  by  Pepperell  after  the  declaration  of  war,  8rd  or 
28th  June  1744,  are  incomplete,  and  do  not  include  Joseph's  name. 
His  pwn  letter  of  20th  March  1761  is  the  chief  authority  for  bis 
service  having  begun  at  that  time.  His  long  friendship  with  Me- 
latiah  Bourne  may  indicate  that  they  served  in  the  same  regiment, 
the  7th,  or  he  may  have  been  always  with  Rangers. 

The  letter  of  Governor  Mascarene,  dated  Annapolis,  20th  Sep* 
tember  1744,  states  that  he  has  only  a  company  of  170  meoj 
Bangers,  under  Captain  Gorham,  sent  from  Massachusetts.  Pro« 
bably  these  were  under  Joseph,  for  his  brother  John  had  brought 
these  men  as  a  garrison,  left  them  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  went 
to  Boston  to  raise  more  men,  and  took  them  to  Louisbourg. 

In  February  1745  John,  and  probably,  also,  his  brother  Joseph, 
was  with  troops  at  Casoo  Bay.  The  expedition  from  New  England 
arrived  at  Louisbourg  on  80th  April.  The  attack  on  the  Island 
Battery  at  Louisbourg,  on  26th  May  1745,  was  certainly  led  by 
Shubal  Gorham,  who  was  then  aged  seventy-seven ;  a  remarkable 
case  of  military  spirit.  Louisbourg  was  taken  on  16th  June, 
and  the  troops  left  soon  after  October  26th,  1745,  leaving 
2,000  men  as  garrison,  besides  others  for  outpost  duty  in  Nova 
Scotia.  The  signatures  of  Colonel  Shubal  Gorham  and  Lieo* 
tenant-Colonel  John  Gorham  are  attached  to  the  Council  docu- 
ments at  Louisbourg  of  2nd  October  1745.  Shubal  died  soon 
afterwards,  and  his  son  John  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the 
9tb  Regiment.  Shirley's  proposal  to  attack  Canada  with  20,000 
men  was  dated  Louisbourg,  29th  October  1745,  but  the  Govern* 
jnent  in  England  opposed  this. 

It  appears  that  John  and  Joseph  remained  with  Rangers  and 
other  troops  at  Annapolis,  and  raised  more  men  in  Boston  for  this 
service.  In  August  1746  the  French  made  a  fresh  advance,  which 
was  opposed  by  the  occupation  of  Minas  by  Colonel  Noble,  appa* 
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gently  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  John  Gorliam.  This  detaoh.- 
ment  was  surprised  by  the  Fzenoh  on  81st  January  1747,  and 
'Orandpr6  capitulated  to  La  Come  on  12th  February.  Colonel 
John  Gorham  took  a  letter  of  Governor  Mascarene  from  Annapolis 
Boyal,  dated  7th  February^  but  merely  met  the  defeated  troops 
returning  from  Minas  (Uorton).  Further  advance  of  the  French 
was,  however,  checked  for  a  time.  The  Treaty  of  Aachen/  18th 
October  1748,  had  restored  peace,  and  troops  were  disbanded  largely 
in  1749.  In  1749,  the  Rangers  were  withdrawn  from  Annapolis 
to  Chebucto  (Halifax),  and  on  14th  June  1749  Colonel  John 
Oorham  became  member  of  the  first  Halifax  Council,  a  post  he 
filled  until  1752.  He  probably  returned  to  New  England  in  1755, 
efter  fourteen  years*  service  with  Provincial  troops. 

On  15th  August  1749  the  treaty  with  the  Chinecto  and  other 
tribes  was  signed.  Among  the  signatures  is  that  of  John  Gorham, 
which  much  resembles  the  writing  of  Joseph.  In  September  1749 
Lieutenant  Joseph  Gorham  is  sent  with  his  Bangers  to  Canso^  and 
probably  in  this  year  becomes  Captain  permanently.  Captain 
John  Gorham  is,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  to  establish  himself 
for  the  winter  at  the  Head  of  the  Bay.  He  receives  reinforcements 
from  New  England  on  17th  October,  and  scours  the  country 
•between  the  Head  of  the  Bay  and  Minas.  In  1750  the  French  built 
Fort  du  Quesne;  in  1751  How  was  invited  to  a  parley,  and 
lulled  under  the  influence  of  Abb6  la  Loutre;  in  1752  the  French 
destroyed  a  British  settlement  on  the  Great  Miami,  in  Ohio; 
and  in  1753  they  built  a  fort  on  British  territory  and  attacked 
Virginia  without  reason  for  breaking  the  peace. 

In  fact,  it  was  a  state  of  perpetual  frontier  massacre  and  con- 
flict; the  troops  garrisoned  a  few  forts,  but  the  Bangers  were 
required  to  do  all  the  outpost  duty  and  active  defence.  Such  was 
4he  nature  of  the  military  duties  which  the  Gorhams  undertook  for 
many  years.  Their  forefathers  had  frequently  commanded  expe- 
ditions in  whale-boats  against  the  Bedskins  and  the  French;  once^ 
in  1690,  they  had  even  arrived  at  Quebec,  though  uselessly. 

In  March  1754,  there  was  a  British  advance  from  Virginia  under 
Washington ;  but  not  until  May  1755  did  any  troops  come  from 
New  England  to  the  rescue  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  French  had 
already  built  Forts  Beaus^jour  and  Gaspereau  on  English  terri- 
tory. The  English  had,  however,  built  three  forts — at  Windsor, 
Minas,  and  Chebucto  (Halifax) ;  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  war  com- 
menced under  John  Winslow,  from  New  England,  and  Monckton, 
a  colonel  of  regulars  in  Nova  Scotia.  Winslow's  men,  about 
5100,   in  thirty-three  transports,  went   to  Annapolis,  and  took 
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Fort  Beans^our  (Cnmberlaiiid)  od  16tfa  Jane;  afterwards  >the)r 
oooapied  the  abandoned  Fort  Oaspeieaa.  Among  the  Fre^b 
prisoners  were  800  French  inhaibttaiita  of  Noya  Scotia  in  arnf 
against  the  British  Grown,  to  wbioh  they  had  sworn  allegiance^. 
The  disaffected  French  were  hence  aant  to  their  native  ooantqTh 
and  Joseph  Gorham  destroyed  their  former  villages  near  Mlfun* 
Somf  poetical  genias  has  been  wasted  in  a  pseudo-hamanilMrtati 
lamei^t  about  this  inevitably  necessary  deportation  and  deatmetion^ 

On  the  9th  Jnly  Braddoek  led  his  troops  fioo^  Virginia  iq^q  an 
ambi(ph  daring  an  advance  against  Fort  Da  Qaesne ;  his  distrmi 
of  provincial  troops  and  Bangecs  broaght  about  a  severe  defeal^ 
follqn^  by  torture  and  massacre^  under  the  French  soperiiiten<^ 
denoe,  or  indifference,  of  Montcalm  and  his  native  allies.  The 
news  of  this  defeat  was  bronght  ftom  Pisqai^te  to  Nova  Scotia  by 
Josepb  Oorham  on  12th  August  1766,  who  commanded  two  whale* 
boa^  of  reinforcements.  On  22nd  and  26th  September  botii  he 
and  his  brother  John  were  at  Halifas^  endeavouring  to  effect  some 
transfers  of  men  by  correspondence  with  Winslow.  Shirley,  after 
the  defeat  of  Braddoek,  led  the  expedition  to  Niagara,  and  bnilt  a 
second  fort  at  Oswego,  before  retiring. 

In  March  1766  the  French  attacked  Halifax ;  it  was  defended  by 
the  ships  of  Captain  Spry^  and  by  Bangers ;  some  of  which  were 
captured. 

The  great  European  Seven  Years'  War  commenced  on  Ist  May 
176$ ;  in  June,  Lord  Loudoun  brought  8000  men  from  England 
to  New  York ;  Albany  was  made  the  head^quarters.  The  Boyal 
American  Regiment  of  4000  men  was  being  raised  in  Virginia 
with  difficulty ;  though  the  militia  there  consisted  of  20000  men» 
and  might,  with  good  management,  have  been  increased  to  40000^ 
In  August,  Montcalm  took  the  forts  of  Oswego  with  their  garrison 
of  1,660  men.  On  6th  August  1767,  he  took  Fort  William,  and» 
after  the  capitulation,  allowed  his  native  allies  to  kill  and  plunder^ 
in  defiance  of  terms  and  of  humanity. 

Pitt  now  instituted  a  more  enlightened  policy  of  help,  wder 
which  the  provinces  became  willing  to  supply  men  for  the  war.  At 
the  same  time,  native  allies  w^re  assisted  with  weapons-— even,  at 
request,  with  scalping  knives :  for  the  principle  that  it  was  better 
to  be  scalped  than  to  scalp  others  had  ceased  to  be  fashionable  in 
the  field  of  danger,  and  wu)  reserved  for  deolaimers  whose  own 
scalps  were  very  safe.     Yet  actual  scalping  was  forbidden. 

In  1768  the  tide  of  good  fortune,  energy,  and  better  manage- 
ment turned  in  favour  of  the  English.  On  8th  July,  Abercrombio'a 
force  was  severely  defeated  in  an  attack  on  a  strong  position  at. 
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Tioonderoga  ;  his  own  lettet  eicplaios  the  wtnt  of  forethought  die- 
{llayed,  and  the  oonBeqaent  loss  of  2000  men;  bat  this  was^ 
ferbaps,  the  last  of  the  prolonged  series  of  English  misfortunes. 
On  26th  Jaly,  Amtaersl  took  Lonisboorg;  the  siege  operations 
had  begun  on  6th  June,  and  terminated  with  the  assault  bril- 
liantly led  by  Wolfe.  The  capitnlation  of  De  Drucour  included 
the  surrender  of  lie  Boyale,  Isle  S.  ^Tean,  and  their  dependencies. 
In  diese  operations  Gaptain  Joseph  Gorham  and  his  Rangers 
'had  taken  some  part,  though  details  are  not  forthcoming ;  it 
-appears  that  the  New  Hampshire  Bangers,  under  Oaptain  Rogers^ 
were  also  there.  After  the  cApitolation,  Amherst  returned  with 
'his  4600  men  to  Boston ;  his  oolnmn  went  on  to  Albany,  and  then 
reduced  some  French  forts  on  the  line  of  advance  towards  Quebec. 
Amherst  bad  also  arranged  thai  Gaptain  Joseph  G-orham  should 
take  charge  of  some  transports^  find  conduct  his  Rangers,  as  well 
^8  other  troops,  in  a  projected  expedition  to  Quebec  by  river. 
Brigadier  Forbes  took  Fort  Du  Quesne  (Pitt)  on  24th  November 
1768 ;  the  year  thus  ended  favourably. 

Early  in  1769  Guadeloupe  was  taken  by  a  British  Expedition, 
perhaps  from  Barbados,  the  old  settlemeilt  in  the  Garib  Islands* 

The   great  British   advance   against   Canada  now  took  place; 

I  two  columns  were  commanded  by  Prideanx  and  Amherst.     Wolfe 

appears  to  have    had   a   third ;   and  Oorham    commanded  some 

^transports  going  by  river*    On  the  24th  of  May,  Amherst  wrote 

that  Gaptain  Gorham  must  have  been  too  late  for  the  projected 

•  business;  a  matter  afterwards  explained  by  the  occurrence  of  a 

^  very  severe  storm^  which  shattered  many  of  the  transports.    On 

'24th  July,   Johnson's  column  (formeriy  Prideaux's)   took   Fort 

Niagara  (afterwards  Fort  Erie),  and  in  the  same  month  the  French 

\had  been  forced  to  abandon  Grown  Point  Fort  at  Lake  Ghamp- 

lain.    On  9th  August,  Oaptain  Joseph  Gorham  is  near  the  Isle 

of  Orleans,  the  transports  conveying  his  own  Rangers  and  men 

being  less  damaged  than  the  others.     At  this  time,  also,  a  nominal 

^ege  of  Quebec  was  going  on  under  Wolfe  with  a  few  troops,  while 

waiting  for  Amherst's  and  Johnson's  columns  to  join  him. 

Eventually,  the  battle  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham  took  place 
on  18th  September;  the  taking  of  Quebec  following  on  the 
18th  September.  In  the  great  fight  Gorham's  Bangers  acted 
with  the  light  infantry  in  attacking  the  right  wing  of  the  French, 
with  good  effect. 

This  great  consummation  had  been  delayed  for  seventy  years 
tby  the  want  of  English  co-operation  with  the  colonists.  In  1690 
JLieut^-Golonel  John  Gorham,  uncle  of  Joseph,  had  taken  part 
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in  Phipps*  expedilipDi  which  arrived  at  Quebec  in  insuflSdent  foroa- 
and  without  supplies.  From  1690  to  1744  the  parent  country^ 
had  protected  the  sea-board,  and  exercised  some  domination  in' 
withholding  sanctions,  &o.,  but  bad  never  assisted  the  Colonists 
against  the  French  and  Redskins  in  the  perpetual  conflict;  ia 
1745  the  proposal  of  Shirley  was  opposed  from  sheer  whimsioal 
factiousness.  The  result  in  1759  and  1760  was  effected  chiefly  by^ 
provincial  tcoops^  who  constituted  two  thirds  of  the  force,  and 
under  their  own  officers,  though,  owing  to  some  mistaken  account^ 
it  has  been  imagined  that  Wolfe  and  his  troops  from  England  did 
everything,  and  th^t  English  assistance  was  given  at  the  right 
time.  Seventy  years  had  been  wasted,  many  lives,  and  much 
effort* 

Townshen^    took    command    at    Quebec    after    the    death   of 
Wolfe ;  and,  curiously,  Montcalm,  who  had  connived  at  bumings* 
alive  and  butcheries  after  his  own  successes,  requested  to  have 
his  last  hours  in  quiet  to   make   his  peace  with  God.      Joseph 
Gorham,  still  captain  after  fifteen  years'  steady  service,  went  to* 
England^  taking  a  letter  from  Amherst  dated  4Lh  October  1759», 
acknowledging  his  important  services,  and  recommending  that  he 
and  his  Bangers   should  be  put  on  the  establishment  of  regular- 
troops;  perhaps  he  also   took  a  letter  from  Townsheud   to  his* 
brother  the  Secretary  for  War.     Apparently  John  Gorham,  brother 
of  Joseph,  went  with  him  to  England;  though  the  services  of  the 
former  in  this  campaign  are   unrecorded.     Before  7th  February 
1760  Gorham  made  a  definite  proposal   in  London,  which   was- 
referred  back  to  Amherst,  in  America.     Amherst  made  a  seconcl 
recommendation  on  28th  April ;  and  a  third  on  26th  August,  dated 
from  Fort  William  Augustus.     Perhaps  Joseph  Gorham  made  two 
voyages  to  England  about  this  time. 

After  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  Canada,  Amherst  writer 
from  Quebec  on  4th  October  1760,  stating  that,  pending  instruc* 
tions,  he  dismisses  all  the  Provincial  troops,  and  disbands  all. 
Bangers  except  two  companies.  In  November  1760  Joseph  Gorham. 
had  returned  from  England  and  was  at  New  York  (he  is  probably 
the  same  Joseph  Gorham  that  sailed  from  Bristol  in  the  sloop 
Polly,  described  by  a  New  England  genealogist  as  a  Bristol  mer-^ 
candle  man  proceeding  to  New  York  as  an  emigrant). 

On  20th  March  1761,  Joseph  Gorham  writes  two  letters  firoia> 
New  York  (still  iu  the  Public  Becord  Office  in  London),  one  to- 
Townshend,  the  other  to  Bradshaw,  both  in  London,  announcing 
the  temporary  establishment  of  his  Bangers,  pending  reference*. 
In   May  (1760   or   1761,  date   wrong  ?),  he  takes  a  letter  firom 
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Axnheret  to  the  Governor  of  HalifaZy  dated  New  York,  80th  April, 
on  the  same  subject.  The  eventual  permanent  establishment  of 
Gorhfim's  Bangers  as  regular  troops  under  Joseph,  as  Major-Oom-> 
mandantf  dated  from  25th  September  1761.  The  operation  had 
taken  two  years  of  dilatory  officialism ! 

.  Latterly  Gorham  bad  largely  increased  his  men,  in  order  to  take 
part  in  the  Great  Secret  Expedition  of  Monokton,  which  eventually 
ponquered  and  occupied  two-thirds  of  the  Island  of  Cuba*  The 
first  detachment,  under  Lord  Bollo,  included  116  Bangers,  with 
other  troops,  sailing  from  New  York  on  8rd  May  1761,  took 
Dominica  on  6th  June ;  but  the  mass  of  6,667  officers  and  men, 
including  two  companies  of  Bangers,  left  New  York  on  19tb 
November  1761  under  Monckton  himself.  In  June  1762,  about 
1828  men  are  despatched  from  New  York  as  reinforcements, 
besides  four  independent  companies  of  New  York,  and  a  few  men 
of  Gorham's  Bangers  under  a  lieutenant  of  his.  On  18th  August 
1762,  the  Massachusetts  Begiment  went,  as  the  last  troops  de- 
spatched, except,  perhaps,  some  few  for  maintaining  the  occupation 
pf  Cuba.  Soon  afterwards,  on  21st  October,  some  troops  leave 
the  Havana  for  New  York,  where  they  arrive  on  or  before  80th 
November  1762. 

Before  16th  December  1762,  Major  Gorham  and  all  his  officers 
had  returned  to  New  York  from  this  successful  expedition ;  but  his 
men,  as  well  as  those  of  the  independent  companies,  had  been 
drafted  into  other  corps  at  the  Havana.  Apparently  much  of  the 
enormous  expenses  of  the  expedition,  due  to  high  prices,  or  rather 
famine  prices,  had  fallen  on  these  officers,  for  they  returned  in  a 
destitute  condition.  Such  was  war  on  the  English  side — a  per- 
petual self-sacrifice ; — a  dilatory  officialism,  combined  with  brutal 
injustice  and  carping  jealousy,  spoiling  everything  but  the  glory 
of  the  achievements.  Gorham,  however,  went  to  Boston  at  once 
to  raise  recruits  in  New  England. 

During  the  past  year,  Martinique  had  been  recovered,  apparently 
twice  taken  on  16th  February  and  18th  September,  and  the  town  of 
La  Havana  was  taken  on  7th  June ;  but  a  campaign  against  the 
French  in  Acadia,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  Prince 
Edward's  Island  was  being  simultaneously  maintained. 

On  10th  February  1763,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed,  peace 
followed,  and  troops  were  disbanded  largely ;  among  them  Gorham's 
Bangers.  Major  Joseph  Gorham,  soon  to  be  placed  on  half-pay, 
proceeds  to  England  again  to  represent  his  claims  after  nineteen 
years  of  excellent  service,  and  after  contributing  to  the  two  great 
achievements  in  Canada  and  Cuba.    In  England  he  was  probably 
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promised  some  next  vacant  Iteutenant-goTernorship.  On  ftli 
August  1764,  he  leaves  St.  Helen's  in  the  Polly,  othet  padsengetfi 
to  Halifax  being  Dr.  Evans,  William  Spry,  a  lawyer  going  out  «8 
Judge  of  a  new  Admiralty  Court  at  Halifax,  and  Anne  and  Erailf, 
two  sisters  of  William ;  they  arrive  at  Halifax  on  25th  Septenkbdr, 
and  Hajor  Joseph  married  Anne  Spry  at  Halifax  on  80th  Deoetaher 
1764,  thas  settling  in  connubial  bliss. 
At  this  time  he  had  one  house  m  Halifax,  and  a  farm  estate 

*  _  _ 

and  house,  nained  Gorham  Hall,  near  Lunenbnrgh ;  in  October 
1766,  he  reoeived  a  grant  of  25,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Opper 
country  (near  Minas  ?)  Curiously,  about  the  same  time,  Wiltkptti 
Spry,  the  new  Judge,  received  a  grant  of  about  three  square  miles 
at  Amelia  Harbour,  Nova  Scotia,  but  this  was,  perhaps,  doe  to 
episcopal  inflaence  in  England. 

In  1766,  Joseph  Oorham  goes  again  to  England,  leaving  Halifax 
on  18th  January,  and  evidently  presses  for  the  shortly-to^become^ 
Vacant  lieutenant-governorship  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  fulfilment  of 
promises.  His  brother-in*law,  the  lawyer  Spry,  was,  howevef, 
secretly  trying  to  get  this  governorship  for  himself,  and  deprecia- 
ting Oorham  in '  England.  Another  was  appointed,  while  Major 
Joseph  Gorham  was  made  member  of  the  Halifax  Council  with 
tresh  promises.  He  arrived  with  the  new  Governor  on  22nd 
November,  and  became  councillor  on  20th  December. 

It  appears  that  in  January  1766  one  or  two  nephews  and  a 
tiiece,  perhaps  children  of  his  brother  John,  were  staying  at 
Gorham  Hall,  Lunenburg,  after  coming  from  Boston;  but  in 
January  1767,  Joseph  Gorham,  with  wile  and  son,  go  to  Boston 
on  urgent  business,  and  remain  in  New  England  for  about  three 
months.  The  tea-tax  difficulties  began  on  29th  June  1767,  and 
some  English  troops  arrived  in  Boston  on  1st  October  1768 ;  the 
ferment  resulting  probably  indaced  Gorham  to  send  his  wife  and 
two  boys  with  William  Spry  to  Pilgrim,  Barbados,  before  7th  June 
1769;  where  Spry  had  been  made  Governor.  In  1770,  Joseph 
Gorham  became  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Flacentia,  a  fort  in  New- 
foundland, liable  to  French  naval  attacks ;  but,  apparently,  this 
was  a  non-resident  office,  like  many  other  such  at  that  time, 
requiring  only  occasional  visits,  the  expenses  of  which  were  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  salary.  He  still  lived  at  his  house  in  Halifax 
and  apparently  engaged  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
perform  services  there,  and  instruct  the  Micmacs  in  Christianity. 
Records  show  that  his  brother,  John  Gorham,  had  in  February 
1748  similarly  engaged  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
for  performing  services  in  New  England,  at  some  place  near  th« 
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XHtle  river  in  Conn^ticat,  or  at  Gortxam  Towq,  thd  Seventh 
Narraogansett  Town  on  tbe  river  Peoobseot*  The  Oorhams  had 
married  descendants  of  tbe  Pilgrkn  Fathers,  Oarver,  Howland, 
&o.  Some  of  their  children  had  Biblical  names,  Jabez^  Shubal, 
Bnth,  Abigail,  &c*  of  Puritan  times,  and  transmitted  them ;  hut 
^ilie  Gorhams,  themselves,  bad  never  left  the  Church  of  Eogland 
"aince  2(Hh  June  1686.  At  that  time  John  Gotham  and  Thomcis 
<}orham  signed  a  declaration  of  conformity  and  of  allegiance  lU 
Oravesend  before  saHing  for  the  Plymouth  Colony,  then  termed 
•Yirginia,  in  the  barque  Phillip,  nnder  Bichard  Morgan  as  sailing- 
;inaster^ 

In  May  1772,  Joseph  Gorham  became  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
\n  Jane  be  vacated  his  seat  as  member  of  the  Uabfax  Council,  but 
he  retained  his  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Placentia  till  death  in 
1790  or  179L  His  colonelcy  was  created  perhaps  in  1785r  though 
tetedated  to  16th  May  1782.  He  bad  two  sons,  Joseph  William, 
%om  25th  September  1765,  and  Amherst^  born  in  September 
1767^  both  in  Nova  Scatia ;  also  one  daughter,  Charlotte  Spry» 
who  married  twice.  Both  the  sons  served  in  the  British  army 
for  a  few  years,  and  the  descendants  through  the  daughter's  secona 
«iarriage  still  CKist  in  England  and  English  territories. 

In  1776,  when  the  great  outbreak  against  English  officialism, 
injustice,  and  taxation  took  place,  Lieutenant^Colonel  Joseph 
Oorham  levied  Bangers  and  Fencibles,  repaired  Fort  Gumberlandi 
near  his  own  estates,  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  commanded 
there.  His  dignified  letter  of  reply  to  a  summons  to  surrender 
is  historical.  The  attack  of  Captains  Eddy  and  Allan  took  place 
on  10th  November  1776;  another  in  January  1777;  and  the 
investment  was  relieved  at  one  time  by  troops  from  Halifait.  On 
one  occasion  he  defeated  an  attack,  and  made  prisoners  of  the 
besiegers.  His  staunchness  to  the  royalist  cause  was,  however, 
accompanied  by  considerate  treatment.  His  enemies  at  Halifax 
jnade  charges  against  him,  for  which  he  was  tried  by  court-martial 
at  Halifax  in  November  1777.  It  seems  wonderful  that  he  escaped 
their  malice ;  for  any  Governor's  wink  or  colonel's  bias  can  easily 
procure  a  conviction  by  a  mere  majority  of  a  court,  whose  members 
might  receive  advantages  or  staff  appointments  at  the  will  of  the 
'Convener.  Perhaps  at  this  crisis  Joseph  had  not  any  false  Mends 
lo  give  pretended  help ;  for  he  returned  to  duty  at  Fort  Cumber- 
land, and  defended  it  for  six  years  more  of  turbulent  times.  In 
May  1779,  he  repelled  an  attack,  having,  at  that  time,  24  guns, 
while  Mddain  fought  at  Penobscot.  In  1782  be  repelled  another 
attack*    But  the  year  1788  gave  peace,  with  tbe  independence  of 
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most  of  the  provinces.  On  28th  April  1790»  Joseph  Oorham  be-^ 
oame  Major-6eneral|  and,  perhaps,  died  within  a  few  months  of 
that  time,  closing  a  most  eventfal  career,  at  the  age  of  about 
seventy-five. 

The  pedigree  of  his  family  is  remarkable ;  his  branch,  the  eldest 
branch  of  it,  had  resided  in  Northamptonshire  from  1200  to- 
1685;  at  Oorhambnry  in  Hertfordshire  from  about  1100  to* 
1200 ;  in  Le  Maine  from  1040  to  1100,  where  their  possessions- 
at  various  times  included  Livar^,  Hero6,  Avaugour,  Vieuviv 
S*  Bertevin,  and  S.  Mars,  also  part  of  La  Dor6e,  Futaye,  Colmon^ 
and  Gb&teau  Neuf,  their  castle  or  family  seat  being  first  at  Br6c6^ 
afterwards  at  Ooron,  and  lastly  at  La  Tanni^re*  This  seigneural 
strip  of  eighty  square  miles  from  Font-Main  to  Golmont  wagr 
perhaps,  an  enlarged  Chastelenie  de  Pont-Main,  independent  of 
Mayenne,  assigned  to  Breton-Danes  in  950,  after  the  recovery  of 
Le  Maine  by  the  troops  of  Harold  Blaatand  from  Denmark.''^  They 
also  held  Montaut  in  Bretagne  on  the  border  in  1040;  the  earliest 
genealogical  date  being  the  marriage  of  Roger  of  Br6c6,  Seigneur 
de  Montaut,  to  Danielle,  youngest  daaghter  and  fourth  child  of 
Edmond  de  Gou6,  of  FougeroUes. — (Le  Paige.)  Hugues  Garran 
was  one  of  the  companions  of  William  the  Bastard  at  Hetheland 
in  1066,  according  to  Du  Moulin^s  list,  in  others  he  is  probably 
mentioned  as  Seigneur  de  Br6c6,  as  his  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  true  surnames*  The  gifts  from  this  family  of  land,  &o.  to  Mar-» 
moutiers  Abbey  were  probably  of  an  expiatory  nature.  Gorm^ 
perhaps  their  forefather  (who  married  a  daughter  of  Alain  the- 
Great,  and  had  one  son  named  Daniel,  perhaps,  also,  another 
named  Juhel),  according  to  Lobineau  and  Villeneuve,  was  the 
commander  of  the  Danes  who  sacked  Marmoutiers  Abbey  in 
907,  conquered  Le  Maine  and  Bretagne,  and  ruled  the  latter  for 
five  years  until  912,  under  the  Bretonised  name  of  Gurmaeloo.. 
These  Danes  were  chiefly  or  entirely  £nglish  Danes  from  East 
Anglia  and  Northumbria,  according  to  Du  Moulin.  Their  adop«^ 
tion  of  Frankish  and  Breton  wives,  language  and  customs  led  to 
the  erroneous  belief  that  they  were  Frenchmen.  Errors  of  this 
class  survive  most  surprisingly;  few  know  that  many  of  the  coni«^ 
panions  of  William  were  descendants  of  English-Danes. 

*  The  Seignenrie  waa  rednced  in  1064  by  William  the  Baatard,  again  in  1070^. 
when  Goron  Caatle  was  destroyed ;  also  about  1100  in  the  vara  of  Fnlk  of  Anjoa;. 
again  by  Geoffrey  in  1185 ;  last  in  1178  when  William  de  Gorram  was  imprisoned  at 
Ddl  by  Henry  II.  of  Anjou  and  England :— -the  smaU  remainder  passed  tbrongb' 
female  heirs  in  1288  on  the  death  of  Sir  Robert. 
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By  Charley  Brooke-Hunt  ("  Nimrod  "), 


The  report  on  the  above  subject,  recently  published  in  a  Blue 
Book,  advocates  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction  towards  a 
thorough  reform  of  uaval  education;  but  I  take  it  that  it  may 
be  improved  upon  in  various  ways. 

The  age  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years^  is  certainly  the  right  one 
at  which  candidates  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  navy,  as  by 
that  time  their  mental  powers  would  be  fully  developed.  They^ 
would  then  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  good,  sound,  all-round 
education  at  some  large  public  school,  which  would  doubtless 
benefit  them  hereafter;  besides  that,  the  knocking  about  which 
they  would  meet  with  there  would  prepare  them  a  bit  for  the 
roughing  they  would  have  to  go  through  eventually.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  mixing  up  of  some  hundreds  of  boys  together 
at  these  schools  makes  them  become  manly  and  independent,  and 
brings  out  all  the  leading  traits  in  their  characters ;  added  to  which 
life-long  friendships  are  often  made. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  deprecate  the  benefit  that  preparatory 
schools  have  hitherto  done  for  those  who  have  eventually  entered 
the  Boyal  Navy  through  their  instrumentality ;  it  cannot  be  over- 
estimated ;  for  the  proprietors  have  generally  been  enabled  to  work 
their  pupils  well  up  in  the  particular  subjects  that  they  would  have 
to  be  examined  in,  possessing  for  their  guidance  all  the  previous 
papers;  while  at  some  of  these  establishments  pupils  have  had  the 
advantage  of  learning  to  row  and  swim.  However,  there  is  no 
reason  why  at  other  large  institutions  they  should  not  have  these 
facilities  also.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  reputed  saying  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  he  owed  most  of  his  victories  to  the 
officers  who   had  been  educated  at  public  schools;  and  there  is 

*  The  ftge  at  which  cadets  are  entered  now  is  from  tweWe  to  thirteen  and  a  hall, 
jears. 
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nertainly  no  leaaon  mhj  this  flaying  ebould  not  equally  apj^ly  to 
those  naval  officers  who  have  been  similarly  edacated* 

The  education  {^ven  to  the  naval  eadets  on  board  the  Bri- 
4annia  is  one  gigantic  system  of  Cram ;  nothing  else.  A  boy  may 
pass  suocessfoUy  the  greater  portion  of  his  examinations^  and  be 
plnoked  at  the  final  one«  throagh  really  no  iault  of  his  own,  when 
^1  the  time  and  money  spent  in  endeavouring  to  fit  him  as  an  effieient 
naval  officer  will  have  been  practically  wasted.  I  have  met  maay 
of  sach  youngsters  in  after  life  who  hav^  be6n  do  placed.  You  can 
no  more  do  away  with  favouritism  in  such  cases  than  you  oan  de 
away  with  personal  canvassing  in  political  elections^  which  every 
conscientious  man  ought  to  be  opposed  to;  but  it  is  a  well-kaown 
fact  amongst  the  initiated  that  favouritism  and  interest  in  high 
quarters  has  assisted  many  a  boy  to  pass  out  of  the  Britannia, 

It  is,  of  course,  a  great  thing  for  the  relatives  of  these  youngsters 
to  get  them  well  fed  and  crammed  for  about  eighty  guineas  a  year^ 
«nd  nobody^  I  fancy^  would  grudge  them  this  privilege^  provided 
their  minds  were  really  improved  by  what  they  learnt ;  but,  as  it  is 
noWy  no  sooner  have  tJiey  passed  out  of  the  Britannia  than  they 
find  that  all  the  theoretical  knowledge  obtained  there  avails  tliem 
but  little,  as  they  have  to  commence  learning  the  practical  pari  of 
their  work  and  carrying  out  their  numerous  duties  on  board  sea* 
•going  vessels.  This  is,  in  effect,  what  the  Earl  of  Dalhooaie— 
*who»  as  Lord  Bamsay,  had  previously  held  the  appointment  of 
commander  on  board  the  JSnVaniita— stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons some  years  ago,  during  a  debate  on  the  Naval  Estimatea. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  was  by  far  the  best  Secretary  of  the  Ad« 
miralty  who  ever  held  this  important  post ;  and  I  believe  that  I  an 
justified  in  stating  that,  had  he  remained  in  that  position  for  a 
longer  period,  he  would  have  advocated  the  ages  for  the  entcieB 
^f  naval  cadets  being  altered  in  accordance  with  the  present  Report. 

Individually,  I  am  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Brifimmia^ 
ibut,  as  the  Committee  do  not  allude  to  this  matter  in  their  Report, 
I  have  not  dwelt  upon  it. 

The  examinations  ought  to  be  made  competitive,  as  is  ahnost 
universal  now  in  every  profession,  and  should  be  held  at  the  Royal 
Naval  College  at  Greenwich  ;  then  the  candidates  having  been  pre* 
viously  examined  by  the  medical  aathorities  there,  or,  as  now^  in 
Northumberland  Avenue,  would  be  eligible  to  compete.  Yon 
would  thus  ensure  none  but  thoroughly  healthy  boys  proviag 
49ucce8sful,  whilst  doing  away  at  the  same  time  with  those  pre- 
senting themselves  for  similar  inspection  who  were  totally  unfitted 
for  a  naval  life.    That  system  of  nomination,  which  acts  so  prejiK 
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dioially  against  obtaining  the  best  malerial  Icnr  the  senrioe,  would 
then  cease  to  exist* 

'After  passing  their  examination  into  the  service,  the  cadets 
should^  as  reoommended  by  the  Oommittee,  be  appointed  to  the 
Brittmniaf  which  Teasel  ought  to  be  moved  to  the  Solent  or  in 
piDximity  to  Portsmouth  Harbour;  it  would  thus  give  these  young 
gentlemen  the  opportunity  of  seeimg  one  of  the  finest  naval  dock- 
yards in  the  world,  and  gaining  a  certain  amount  of  practical 
inSormation  cono^ning  the  structure  of  our  modem  ironclads,  and 
syntenM  of  gunn9ry  and  torpedo  ^^rikre.  Probably,  when  once^ 
they  had  eaten  of  this  valuable  and  nnfoibidden  fruit,  they  would 
be  the  more  eager  to  obtain  a  further  quantity  of  it. 

I  b^eve  that  the  Bntannia^  was  removed  to  Dartmouth,  atid^ 
there  praolicaUy  buried  from  the  outer  wotld^  because  the  site 
wheve  die  lay  off  Haslar  Creek  was  considered  by  the  authorities 
to  be  unhealthy;  but  everybody  ought  to  know  that,  at  the* 
ptesent  time,  Portsmouth,  with  all  its  vast  improvements  and 
extended  area,  is  one  of  the  healthiest  pertain  Ae  United  Kingdom^ 
besides  being  easy  of  access;  there  you  see  everything  naval, 
whaefa  you  do  not  at  Dartmouth. 

Another  great  thing  in  its  &voar  is  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
Haslar,  so  handy,  and  to  which  patients  can  be  easily  and  com-- 
fortably  moved* 

During  the  year  tbat  the  cadets  are  on  board  the  Britannia  at 
Portsmouth,  they  should  be  weH  worked  up  in  the  subjects  of  nau* 
tioal  astronomy)  navigation,  trigonometry,  and  everything  pertaining 
thereto ;  and  in  the  summer  time  they  should  take  cruises  in  the 
brigs  of  war,  which  should  be  ordered  to  assemble  at  Spithead  for- 
their  annual  expeditions.  The  cadets  would'  pick  up  the  practical 
knowledge,  of  seamanship  in  all  its  forms^  which  all  the  theoretical 
teaching  in  the  world  would  not  give  them,  and  would  thus  become 
fitted  to  take  charge  of  a  boat  or  a  top  when  eventually  appointed 
to  a  sea*going  vessel.  Discipline  on  board  all  vessels  should  be 
naval,  and  not  scholastic.  Gradually  the  post  of  Naval  Instructor 
should  be  abolished;  and  their  places  filled  by  naval  officers  equally 
well  qualified  for  this  appointment,  who  should  be  granted  an 
increase  of  pay  direct  from  the  Admiralty ;  those  young  officers 
who  were  under  instruction  would  then  cease  to  contribute  towards 
the  cost  of  their  education,  which  would  be  included  amongst  the 
Navy  Estimates. 

After  the  year  has  elapsed,  the  cadet  should  first  be  examined  in 
seamanship  at  Portsmouth,  and  then  appear  before  the  education 
authorities  at  Greenwich,  when,  if  he  satisfied  them,  his  promotion. 
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to  the  rank  of  midshipman  would  follow^  and  be  would  be  sent 
to  sea. 

Tbe  reason  of  my  advooating  all  the  early  examinations  being 
held  at  the  Boyal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich,  is  because  it  is 
already  the  custom  for  the  later  ones  to  take  place  there,  and  it 
would  tend  to  keep  everything  more  essentially  naval.  I  deprecate 
mixing  up  service  and  civilian  matters  together. 

Every  ofiBcer  is  fully  aware  what  an  immense  amount  of  good 
this  College  has  done  for  naval  education,  and  how  much  it  has 
been  made  to  resemble  a  kind  of  temporary  home,  with  its  various 
forms  of  amusement,  comfort,  and  instrnction  ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  staff  could  not  be  surpassed  for  efficiency. 

Each  examination  should  be  final;  and  when  a  midshipman 
reaches  the  age  of  twenty,  with  his  five  years  in  the  service 
•counting  as  sea  time,  he  should  be  eligible  to  pass  for  his  exami* 
nation  as  sub*lieutenant,  in  seamanship  and  gunnery  at  Portsmouth, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  necessary  subjects  at  Greenwich.  His 
•commission  as  a  sub-lieutenant  would  then  follow,  in  wfaidi 
position  be  would  remain  for  two  years,  when  after  seven  years  of 
active  service  he  would  be  entitled  to  his  lieutenancy.  This  time 
is  quite  long  enough  for  anyone  to  serve  before  obtaining  that 
rank. 

The  present  Board  of  Admiralty,  like  its  numerous  predecessors, 
has,  I  believe,  the  efficiency  of  the  Boyal  Navy  in  all  its  branches 
thoroughly  at  heart,  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
at  once  grapple  with  the  question  at  issue,  which  has  recently  been 
sifted  by  the  Committee  over  which  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  so 
ably  presided. 

I  take  it  that  this  is  not  a  political  subject  at  all,  but  simply  one 
that  is  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  Boyal  Navy  at  large ;  it  has 
^een  gently  smouldering  in  the  grate  for  a  long  time,  and  now  has, 
at  last,  broken  out  into  a  flame,  which  can  only  be  stopped  spread- 
ing  by  a  thorough  reform  of  the  **  education  of  naval  officers.'^ 
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^t  Sblttltff  of  Inbia. 

By  Charles  Marvin. 


Dbath  has  been  bnsy  during  tbe  last  five  years  among  the  fore- 
most figures  of  the  Rasso-Indian  oonflict,  Russia  has  lost  General 
Skobelefii  General  Abramofi;  and  General  Eaufmann — three  com* 
manders  who  would  have  led  the  Russian  hosts  upon  India  in 
I8789  had  the  Berlin  Congress  ended  in  a  renewal  of  the  war ; 
4ind  on  her  side  England  has  lost  Sir  Charles  MacGregor,  Colonel 
Bumaby,  and  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth.  With  the  exception  of  the 
latter,  whose  career  properly  belongs  to  the  Easbgarian  period  of 
the  conflict,  the  ofBoers  cited  all  died  in  harness ;  all,  excluding 
Bumaby,  had  their  lives  out  short  by  hard  work  and  hard  fighting ; 
«nd  even  had  Burnaby  survived  the  fatal  battle  of  Abu  Elea,  his 
-constitution  was  so  worn  out  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
would  have  been  fit  for  another  campaign.  Of  the  six  names 
-cited,  two  stand  out  specially  promiuent — ^Skobeleff  and  Mao- 
Gregor.  The  one  spent  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his  life  in 
planning  the  expulsion  of  England  from  India ;  the  other  devoted 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  foiling  those  plans,  and  preparing  for 
the  life  and  death  struggle  which  both  of  them  believed  to  be 
inevitable.  The  one  died  in  the  midst  of  his  planning,  followed 
by  a  display  of  grief  unique  in  the  annals  of  Russia;  the  other 
•died  unrequited,  ignored  by  the  country  he  had  served  so  well, 
and,  with  the  honourable  exception  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
treated  with  no  more  consideration  by  the  service  press  that  claims 
to  represent  the  British  Army  than  the  hundreds  of  commonplace 
generals  who,  in  fulness  of  time,  get  knighted,  die  of  old  age^  and 
receive,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  passing  routine  reference  in  the 
obituary  column.  The  most  exacting  admirer  of  the  Skobeleff  of 
Bussia  cannot  complain  of  the  absence  of  adequate  appreciation 
of  that  hero  on  the  part  of  any  section  of  the  Russian  nation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  Skobeleff  of  India 
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must  ooDfess  that  no  juadoe  at  all  has  yet  been  dona  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Charles  MaoOregon  His  name  is  unknown  to  the  bulk  of 
the  British  publio,  and  I  question  whether  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament half-a-dozen  men  oould  be  found,  who  oould  pronounce  a 
decent  impromptu  eulogy  upon  his  career,  even  if  aided  by  the 
admirable  obituary  notice  published  by  the  Times. 

Yet  the  story  of  his  life,  told  by  a  £aye,  would  excite  the 
enthusiasm  of  England,  and  secure  for  MacOregor  the  prominent 
position  to  which  he  is  worthily  entitled  among  the  heroes  of  the 
Indian  army.  Three  times  wounded  during  the  many  battles  he 
was  engaged  in  during  the  Indian  lifutiny,  twice  wounded  during 
Sir  Hope  Grant's  march  upon  Pekin,  and  twice  again  in  the 
Bhotan  War,  he  experienced  sufficient  hard  knocks  to  supply 
the  amplest  materials  for  a  writes  anxious  to  place  his  hero  in.- 
the  thick  of  every  fight ;  and  if  in  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  the 
A%han  War,  and  the  expedition  to  the  Murcee  country  he  escaped 
farther  injury,  it  was  not  because  he  did  not  expose  himself  when* 
ever  danger  was  to  be  breasted.  Besides  participating  in  so  mufiik 
fighting,  he  undertook,  on  his  own  apcount,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Oovemment,  innumerable  reconnoitringa  of  the  Indian  bordei;, 
which  must  have  been  attended  by  many  as^  exciting  adventure  and 
escapade. 

Finally,  in  excess  of  a.  ride  througb  Bahiehistan,  from  th» 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  Helmundi — ^from  the  base  oC  the  future  British 
operations  for  the  defence  of  India^  to  the  river  where  Muscovite 
and  Englishman  will  engage  in  a  death-struggle— a  ride  infinitely 
mope^  arduous  than  Burnaby's  ride  to  Khiva,  he  performed,  on  hia 
own  account,  at  his  own  cost,  a  survey  of  Persia,  A%hanistan,. 
Turkmenia,  the  Caooasue,  and  South  Bussia,  which  must  always 
rank  as  one  of  the  grandest  operationa  o£  the  kind  ever  performed 
hj  a  British  officer.  If  I  mention  that  Burnaby's  ride  to  Khiva 
was  only  a  matter  of  800  miles,  while  MacGregor  rode  S,0OO 
miles  through  country  more  or  less  unknown*  I  shall  succeed, 
X  hope,  by  the  comparison  (by  no  means  meant  to  be  invidiona 
to  poofl  Buniaby)>  in  awakening  some  interest  in  the  career  of  a 
man  who  was  ever  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  Empire.''^ 

*  In  my  Reconnoitring  Central  Asia,  a  slight  attempt  has  been  made  to 
do  juBtioe  to  this  great  exploit,  which,  I  hope,  wiU  neyer  be  forgotten  by  youBg 
Indian  officere  anxions  for  distinction.  With  reg^aid,  to  the  local  effect  of  BiaoGregor'a 
jonniey  along  the  Tnr^coman  border,  X  expr^ossed  the  following  opinion  in  that  work 
in  1888: — '*  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  MacGregor  and  Baker  had  never  pnt  in  an 
appearance  on  the  frontier,  Russia  woold  have  been  spared  a  whole  series  of  Tnroo- 
man  campaigns.  The  visit  of  these  offioera  cost  Bnaeia  millions  of  money,  and 
hondreds  of  Uy^    This  is  a  historical  fa^t  ^hifsh  has  never  been  properly  examined, . 
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And  not  only  his  life,  but  what,  to  too  many  military  men,  is  far 
more  precious — his  career  also.  No  man  ever  questioned  his 
bravery  in  battle — the  burly  giant  was  always  in  the  thick  of 
the  fray,  like  a  true  MacGregor,  cleaving  with  the  strength  and 
skill  of  a  Highlander  a  passage  through  the  enemy.  For  cool, 
calculating,  dare-devil  reconnoitring  he  was  peerless.  Himself  a 
gazetteer  on  horseback,  there  was  not  a  better  geographer  in  the 
whole  British  army.  Alone  he  would  penetrate  to  the  wildest 
districts,  and  there,  amidst  the  cut-throats  Asia  produces  so 
plentifully  in  certain  parts,  would  map  the  country  as  calmly,  as 
patiently,  and  as  thoroughly  as  if  he  were  working  in  the  map-room 
of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society.  When  he  rode  through  a 
country  he  left  nothing  for  anyone  following  him  to  do.  He  did 
the  Murray's  Guide  business  once  and  for  all  time,  taking  as  much 
trouble  to  examine,  and  sketchy  and  exhaustively  describe  a  point 
where  a  General  might  have  to  fight  fifty  years  hence,  as  where  he 
believed  he  himself  would  have  to  resist  the  enemy  in  the  course 
of  his  own  career.  How  totally  different  he  was  to  the  common 
run  of  military  men  may  be  readily  perceived  by  comparing,  say, 
Captain  Marsh's  Ride  Through  Islam,  with  MacGregor's  Travels 
in  Khorassan.  The  tremendous  amount  of  hard  work,  for  nothing 
at  all,  MacGregor  did  during  this  survey,  and  on  other  occasions 
when  he  utilised  his  furlough  for  his  country's  good,  would 
stagger  some  of  the  nagging  Radicals,  who  think  that  they  alone 
know  what  labour  is,  and  that  military  life  is  all  fun  and  finery* 

Beady  to  expose  his  life  in  peace,  as  well  as  in  war,  MacGregor 
did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  place  his  brilliant  career  in 
jeopardy  when,  in  1884,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  warn  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country  of  the  imminent  dangers  of  the 
Russian  advance.  Having  worked  out,  with  the  precision  of  a 
rule-of-three  sum,  how  long  it  would  take  the  Russian  forces  to 

and  it  is  worth  looking  into  for  a  few  minntes,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  showing 
what  immense  harm  our  Bnmabys  can  do  a  rival  power.  From  1878  mitil  Skobeleff 
took  Geok  Tep^,  not  a  year  passed  without  some  English  officer  or  other  moving 
along  the  Turcoman  frontier,  from  Sarakhs  to  the  Caspian.  All  these  officers  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Russian  advance,  and  although  they  never  helped  the  Turco- 
mans with  money  or  weapons,  they  encouraged  them,  in  their  brave,  soldierly 
language,  to  fight  on  in  the  hope  that  England  would  some  day  come  and  help  them. 
Such  language,  held  out  3'ear  after  year,  could  not  but  have  the  effect  of  buoying  up 
the  Turcomans  and  causing  them  to  fight  with  greater  vigour.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  journey  of  MacQregor,  fiaker,  and  other  officers  of  the  Bumaby 
stamp  did  more  to  arrest  the  Russian  advance  than  aU  the  solemn  deliberations  of 
English  cabinets,  the  sackfuls  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  the  miles  of  parlia- 
mentary speeches  and  questions,  and  the  myriads  of  newspaper  articles  published 
between  the  capture  of  Khiva  in  1878  and  Skobeleff 's  conqnent  of  Geok  Tep^  in 
1881." 
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reach  the  Indian  frontier,  and  what  would  be  the  actual  resources 
on  which  we  should  have  to  depend  to  repel  them,  he  took  a  step 
which  could  have  only  been  justified  by  the  existence  of  a  Gladstone 
as  Prime  Minister  and  a  Ripon  as  Viceroy.  Acting  on  the  sup- 
position that  both  these  men  were  indifferent  to  the  safeguardiag 
of  the  Empire^  and  being  acquainted — as  bead  of  the  Intelligence 
Branch,  and,  therefore,  the  one  official  paid  by  the  State  to  know 
better  than  anybody  else  the  progress  of  the  Russian  advance 
towards  India — with  the  secret  Russian  designs  on  Sarakbs  and 
Penjdeh  (realised  the  following  year),  he  printed  off  the  result  of 
his  calculations,  and  placed  confidentially  in  the  hands  of  a  number 
of  statesmen  and  politicians  of  both  parties,  and  persons  in  tonob 
with  the  public,  a  copy  of  the  work,  that  they  might  be  acquainted 
with  the  perils  the  Government  were  ignoring,  and  persuade  England 
to  adopt  measures  to  avert  them. 

It  was  a  risky  step  to  take.  Many  a  British  officer,  as  brave  as 
MacGregor  on  the  battle-field,  would  have  shrunk  from  suofa  a 
sacrifice.  If  one  considers  how  ardently  MacGregor  longed  to 
lead  the  Indian  army  against  Russia  if  war  were  ever  declared^  and 
reflects  on  the  peril  he  ran  of  provoking  the  anger  of  the  Goirern- 
ment  in  India  and  the  Government  at  home  by  tbe  issue  of  this 
book,  it  is  impossible  for  any  real  Englishman  not  to  feel,  I  think, 
that  MacGregor,  in  thus  risking  his  career  on  behalf  of  his  country, 
displayed  moral  courage  of  the  highest  order,  and  patriotism  far 
too  rare  in  these  times. 

By  a  mistake,  or  through  indiscretion,  one  of  the  recipients  of 
the  book  drew  attention  to  it  openly  in  a  series  of  articles,  entitled 
"  Indian  Warnings,"  in  the  Si.  James's  Oazette.  This  led  to 
questions  in  Parliament,  and  although  the  matter  was  hushed  up, 
it  could  hardly  have  been  a  pleasant  one  for  MacGregor,  who, 
moreover,  the  following  year,  had  to  experience  the  chagrin  of 
seeing  a  relatively  unknown  and  inexperienced  man  chosen  instead 
of  himself  to  delimit  the  Russo-Afghan  frontier.  It  may  be  thought 
a  thoroughly  Gladstonian  act  to  avoid  a  General  better  adapted, 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  his  topographical  skill,  and  his 
sense  of  the  requirements  of  Afghanistan,  for  the  task  than  any- 
one else  in  England  and  India ;  but,  after  all,  perhaps  it  was  as 
well  for  MacGregor,  as  the  blame  of  the  conflict  that  occurred  the 
moment  General  Lumsden  reached  the  frontier  would  have  been 
doubdess  placed  on  his  shoulders  by  those  who  are  always  readier 
to  find  excuses  for  the  foreigner  than  stand  up  for  the  honour  of 
their  own  countrymen.  One  thing,  however,  is  tolerably  certain  ; 
had  MacGregor  been  sent  instead  of  Lumsden,  there  would  have 
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been  no  Penjdeh.  Instead  of  leaving  the  point  of  the  greatest 
peril  in  the  loose  charge  of  a  young  inexperienced  officer,  Mac- 
(xregor  would  haye  been  on  the  spot  himself,  and  we  may  be  sure, 
from  the  immense  pains  he  always  took  to  anticipate  every  con- 
tingency, and  to  command  success,  that  Komaroff  and  the  Cossacks 
would  have  never  hunted  him  ignominously  from  the  Afghan 
settlement  as  they  hunted  poor  Yate  and  the  dry  swords  of  his 
convoy.  The  MacOregor  blood  would  have  never  tolerated  the 
sight  of  England's  allies  beiug  slaughtered  in  the  trenches,  while 
an  English  officer  looked  on,  a  neutral  spectator  of  the  conflict. 
He  would  have  realised  too  keenly  that  the  attack  on  Penjdeh  was 
an  onslaught  on  England,  rather  than  on  the  Ameer,  and  he  would 
have  **  gone  for  "  the  Russians  in  a  manner  that  would  have  put 
the  shame  of  Penjdeh  on  very  different  shoulders.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  power  of  local  resistance  and  neighbouring  tribal  help, 
during  that  perilous  period  when  nothing  was  done  by  Lumsden, 
would  have  been  so  developed  that  the  Russians  would  not  only 
have  been  repalsed  from  Penjdeh,  but  swept  back  in  disorder  to 
Askabad  and  the  Caspian.  That  is^  if  Penjdeh  had  been  attacked 
at  all.  The  probability  rather  is,  that  MacGregor  would  have  gone 
so  much  out  of  his  way  to  organise  the  Afghan  position,  that 
Komaroff  would  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  expose  himself 
to  hard  knocks. 

This  was  MacGregor's  last  chance  for  distinction.  As  soon 
as  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Ripon,  was  replaced  by  a  real  statesman, 
the  organisation  of  the  Indo*Afghan  frontier  was  taken  seriously 
in  hand,  and  MacGregor  was  appropriately  placed  by  Earl  Dufferin 
in  charge  of  it.  His  health,  however,  had  already  begun  to  break, 
and  he  was  invalided  home,  in  the  hope  that  a  rest  would  restore  it 
again.  But,  although  physically  of  immense  strength,  he  had  exposed 
himself,  like  Bkobeleff,  to  so  much  service  that  his  constitution 
was  quite  shattered.  Skobeleff  died  in  his  fortieth  year.  Mac- 
Gregor was  six  years  older  when  he  died  at  Cairo,  February  5th, 
and  could  have  fairly  hoped,  had  his  life  been  spared,  to  have  won 
the  highest  possible  position  in  the  British  army,  ere  old  age  and 
infirmity  crept  upon  him. 

Out  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  before  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  unquestioned  powers  of  brilliant  generalship,  the 
Skobeleff  of  India  failed  to  secure  for  himself  the  imperishable 
popularity  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Skobeleff  of  Russia.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  his  iufluence  ended,  and  his 
work  perished,  with  the  departure  of  his  gallant  spirit  at  Cairo. 
Even  as  the  plans  and  opinions  of  Skobeleff  have  guided  Russia 
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in  all  her  operations  in  Asia  since  the  death  of  the  hero  of  Plevna 
in  1882,  and  still  determine  the  course  of  her  military  policy  in 
the  East,  so  also  do  the  plans  and  opinions  of  Macgregor  still 
inflaence  the  Government  of  India,  and  will  continae  to  do  so  for 
many  a  year  to  come. 

Sir  Charles  MacGregor  was  no  vulgar  Bussophobist.  His 
writings  are  devoid  of  the  frenzy  of  Ashmead-Bartlettism.  The 
policy  he  laid  down  was  a  policy  based  on  mathematical  military 
facts,  not  on  mere  platform  feelings.  When  his  life  is  written,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  this  will  be  early  taken  in  hand  by  someone  com- 
petent to  place  MacGregor  in  his  real  heroic  self  before  the 
public,  his  journals  and  correspondence  will  doubtless  reveal  as 
completely  as  the  few  published  papers  of  Russia's  Skobeleff  have 
done,  that  the  leading  spirit  of  Indian  defence  possessed,  in  common 
with  the  leading  spirit  of  Russian  aggression^  the  qualities  of  a  great 
statesman  as  well  as  of  a  great  general.  Such  a  work  would  render 
invaluable  service  to  the  great  cause  for  which  he  sacrificed  his 
health  and  life — the  defence  of  India.  If  the  few  masterly  memo- 
randums, penned  by  Skobeleff,  have  exercised  an  enormous  infla- 
ence in  convincing  the  Czar,  the  Russian  Army,  and  the  Russian 
public,  of  the  practicability  of  expelling  England  from  India, 
I  am  convinced  that  some  of  MacGregor  s  notes  on  Indian  defence 
would,  if  published,  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  as  to  the  absolute 
necessity  for  safeguarding  the  camping-ground  of  Herat,  at  any 
cost,  against  our  Northern  rivals.  So  long  as  he  was  alive,  and 
still  a  General  in  the  army,  there  were  reasons  why  his  name  should 
not  be  too  prominently  associated  with  his  views.  Now  that  he  is 
gone,  bequeathing  to  England  as  good  a  legacy  as  Skobeleff 
bequeathed  to  Russia,  the  publication  of  his  opinions— *not  neoes* 
sarily  those,  the  publication  of  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
defence  of  India — is  a  duty  that  those  who  loved  him,  admired 
him,  and  represent  him  now  he  is  gone,  owe  to  his  memoryi  to 
India,  and  to  the  Empire. 
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On  the  evening  oP  February  Ist,  by  command  of  Her  Majesty, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  and  Mr.  B.  Cathoart  had  the  honour  of 
performing  at  Osborne  before  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 
The  following  pieces  were  acted :  Uncles  Will,  by  Theyre  Smith, 
and  Sweethearts^  a  dramatic  contrast  in  two  acts  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
Both  by  the  public — with  whom  Mrs.  Kendal  is  so  great  a  favourite 
— and  by  the  profession  this  kindly  act  of  the  Queen's  has  been 
regarded  with  much  pleasure,  and  leads  all  to  hope  that,  in  this 
her  Jubilee  year,  Her  Majesty  will  patronise  the  drama  as  she  did 
in  days  of  yore.  The  selection  of  pieces  was  excellent,  and  in 
both  of  them  Mrs.  Kendal  is  seen  at  her  very  best.  The  great 
charm  of  Mrs.  Kendal's  acting  is  its  perfect  refinement,  and  the 
fact  is  at  once  recognised  that  it  is  a  lady  who  is  acting,  and  in  no 
piece  in  which  she  plays  is  her  bearing  and  manner  more  charm- 
ingly displayed  than  in  Uncles  Will  and  the  Overland  Route. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  had  the  honour  of  being  received  in  the 
Drawing  Boom  after  the  performance,  by  Her  Majesty,  who  expressed 
herself  extremely  gratified  with  the  performance.  They  stayed  at 
Osborne  overnight,  and  returned  to  town  on  Wednesday  morning. 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  Queen  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Kendal  a 
beautiful  brooch,  the  design  being  the  Boyal  Grown,  composed  of 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  sapphires.  The  gift  is  in  remembrance  of 
Mrs.  Kendal's  visit  to  Osborne  on  February  Ist. 

m 

Dr.  F.  Bridge,  of  Westminster  Abbey,  went  by  command  of  the 
Queen  to  Osborne,  with  Messrs.  Foster,  Hilton,  and  Montem  Smith, 
and  four  boys  (all  members  of  the  Abbey  choir),  and  performed 
before  Her  Majesty  the  Jubilee  Ode  written  by  Dr.  Bridge.  The 
Queen  expressed  herself  pleased  with  the  work,  and  also  with  an 
organ  solo  which  Dr.  Bridge  played  at  her  request. 

For  some  years  past  there  has  been  established  at  ^'  Wyberlye,'' 
Burgess  Hill,  a  military  college  on  a  small  scale  by  Mr.  J.  F« 
Cornish,   F.B.G.S.,  with   a  competent   staff  of  masters,  and   so 
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suooessfal  has  been  the  plan  of  education  adopted  there,  that  out 
of  sixteen  entries  for  various  competitions  in  the  last  scholastic 
year  no  less  than  fourteen  candidates  were  successfiiL  In  order  to 
accommodate  a  larger  number  of  pupils,  it  is  proposed  to  convert 
the  present  college  into  a  limited  company,  to  be  hereafter  called 
the  Sussex  Military  College*  Ttie  house  it  is  proposed  to  adopt 
for  this  scheme  is  that  of  **  Wyberlye/'  Burgess  Hill,  well  suited 
by  construction  and  situation  in  its  enclosed  grounds  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  accommodates  at  present  fifteen  pupils ;  alterations  to 
give  room  for  forty  pupils  can  easily  and  at  moderate  cost  be 
effected,  as  the  house,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Woodman  Dickinson, 
the  architect,  lends  itself  to  alteration.  The  recommendations  and 
special  features  of  this  military  College  are  well  worth  studying — 
the  aim  of  this  institution  being  to  unite  the  best  features  of  public 
school  life  with  all  the  advantages  that  are  to  be  reaped  from  a 
crammer's  instruction.  The  Prospectus  is  now  issued,  and  I  would 
advise  those  who  intend  placing  their  sons  in  the  army  to  make 
themselves  '  acquainted  with  the  admirable  system  of  education 
adopted  at  the  Sussex  Military  College. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  Volunteer  Force  has  just  been  issued.  In  these 
hard  times  the  Volunteers  must  be  thankful  for  small  mercies.  The 
total  increase  in  the  Estimates  for  the  Volunteers  which  their  recom- 
mendations involve  amounts  to  about  £110,000  per  annum.  The 
Committee  freely  admit  that  the  Volunteers  have  made  good  their 
claim  for  increased  aid  from  the  public  funds,  and  recommend  that 
the  grant  of  SOs.  now  paid  for  every  efficient  should  be  raised  to 
86s. ;  but  they  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  efficiency  with  the  rifle 
should  be  a  sine  qud  non  for  the  earning  of  any  Capitation  Grant* 
This  increase  of  the  Capitation  Grant  is  to  be  supplemented,  first, 
by  certain  additional  allowances  for  travelling  expenses  in  cases 
where  shooting-ranges  are  not  easily  accessible;  secondly,  by  a 
small  grant  to  assist  all  Volunteers  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
great-coat  and  valise ;  thirdly,  facilities  are  offered  under  the  new 
scheme  to  officers  for  increasing  the  grants  payable  to  their  regi- 
ments, by  qualifying  themselves  in  tactics  and  signalling.  Theae 
additions  recommended  by  the  Committee  amount  to  about  lOs. 
for  every  efficient  in  the  force,  and  such  moderate  expenditure  for 
maintaining  the  efficiency  of  our  citizen  soldiers  should  meet  with 
general  public  approval. 

Lord  Wolseley,  who  presided  at  the  presentation  of  commissions 
to  the  gentlemen  cadets  of  the  Boyal  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich, in  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,   debarred  by 
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indisposition,  in  addressing  the  qadets,  said  that  *^  The  young  men 
now  about  entering  upon  a  profession  second  to  none  in  the  world, 
must  not  suppose  that  they  had  finished  their  education.  He 
hoped  he  was  not  saying  wrong  in  wishing  that  they  might  be 
called  upon  for  active  serrice,  for  a  campaign  was  the  real  test  of 
a  soldier,  and,  if  they  were  so  fortunate,  they  would  find  that 
success  in  war  was  made  up  of  diligent  attention  to  apparent  trifles* 
The  highest  essential  for  success  on  active  service  was  zeal  in  the 
performance  of  a  soldier's  duty."  I  regret  that  a  contemporary 
should  have  reported  this  kind  and  soldier-like  speech  in  a 
ridiculous  manner,  heading  it — "  Take  every  Opportunity  of  being 
Shot.'* 

A  Coart  of  Inquiry  was  appointed  by  Admiral  Fhillimore,  con- 
sisting of  Captain  Cleveland,  of  the  gunnery  ship  Camhridgey 
Captain  Bawson,  and  Commander  Arbnthnot,  of  the  Royal  Ade- 
laide^  to  examine  the  sword-bayonets  on  board  the  Indus.  Eight 
were  taken  indiscriminately,  and,  on  being  tested,  with  very  little 
exertion  they  were  bent  in  every  direction.  Four  of  these  sword- 
bayonets  were  forwarded  to  Whitehall,  with  the  Report  of  the 
Court  of  Inquiry,  and  the  Admiralty  are  now  endeavouring  to 
discover  the  official  who  passed  them  into  the  Navy.  Surely  this 
ought  not  to  be  a  very  difficult  matter. 

Olympia* — The  programme  of  the  Hippodrome  of  Paris  has 
been  slightly  changed,  and  several  new  features  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  first  part.  The  most  notable  novelty  was  the 
appearance  in  the  arena  of  a  number  of  trained  lions,  which, 
securely  confined  in  a  spacious  iron  cage,  are  brought  into  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  and  engage  in  a  series  of  interesting  and  some- 
what exciting  performances,  under  the  direction  of  their  trainer, 
Mr.  Seeth.  The  performance  was  witnessed  with  much  interest, 
and  its  more  dramatic  incidents  evoked  considerable  enthusiasm. 
Among  the  other  new  features  was  an  animating  race,  entitled  a 
**  Junior  Derby,"  by  boy-riders  on  tiny  ponies.  Tbe  performance 
of  the  young  elephants  was  as  amusing  as  ever,  and  all  the  races 
excited  the  liveliest  entlmsiasmi  especially  the  chariot  races, 
which  passed  off  without  any  contretemps.  The  visit  to  the 
stables,  at  the  end  of  the  first  part,  is  evidently  much  appreciated, 
judging  by  the  number  of  fashionably-dressed  people  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  Entering  by  the  large  hamess-roomj 
you  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  neatness  with  which  every- 
thing is  arranged,  and  the  perfect  manner  in  which  the  saddles, 
harness,  and  other  paraphernalia  are  cleaned.  This  room  is  fitted 
up  with  strong  portable  standards  and  enamelled  japanned  brackets 
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to  suit  the  numerous  saddles  and  driving  harness.  There  are 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  stalls,  in  addition  to  loose  boxes  and 
other  fittings^  which  were  modelled,  made  specially,  and  fixed 
complete,  at  a  moderate  cost,  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks,  a 
feat  requiring  unusual  resources  and  energy.  The  result  is  very 
satisfactory,  the  fittings  being  neat  in  appearance,  strong,  and 
practically  all  that  can  be  desired.  Some  of  the  stalls  are  made 
small  on  purpose  for  ponies,  and,  in  addition,  there  is  a  series  of 
permanent  loose  boxes.  The  whole  of  the  fittings  have  been  sop* 
plied  by  the  St.  Pancras  Ironwork  Company,  and  reflect  much 
credit  upon  the  firm.  I  may  add  that  the  divisions  of  the  stalls 
are  readily  removable  in  order  to  make  room  at  a  future  time  for 
dog  shows,  and  that  they  can  be  changed  into  loose  boxes  when 
required  for  shows  of  thoroughbreds  and  other  valuable  horses. 
The  stables  are  kept  beautifully  clean,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  horses  and  ponies  are  groomed  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
all  concerned.  The  visit  to  the  stables  is  one  of  the  most  enjoy* 
able  features  of  the  programme,  and  both  horses  and  ponies  appear 
to  appreciate  the  notice  the  ladies  take  of  them. 

The  new  musical  variety  drama  produced  at  the  Strand  Theatre 
entitled  Jack-in-the'Boa:,  by  George  B.  Sims  and  Clement  Scott, 
may  be  pronounced  to  be  a  complete  success.  It  has  been 
written  for  Miss  Fanny  Leslie,  who  plays  the  hero.  Jack  Merry- 
weather.  Nothing  seems  to  come  amiss .  to  this  talented  and 
versatile  young  lady ;  she  sings  well,  is  a  capital  dancer,  a  fair 
acrobat,  plays  the  banjo,  and  is  full  of  *'  go.''  The  authors  have 
written  a  drama  of  the  good  old  Adelphi  type,  and  out  of  familiar 
materials  have  concocted  a  strong  sensational  story  with  a  good 
farcical  element  interspersed.  The  piece  is  carefully  mounted  and 
the  characters  generally  well  acted.  Mr.  Harry  Parker,  who  takes 
the  part  of  the  broken-down  Professor  O'Sullivan,  was  frequently 
applauded  for  his  clever  delineation  of  the  character,  and  ably 
seconded  Miss  Leslie.  The  duet  and  dance  by  these  curtists,  *'  I 
should  smile,"  was  excellently  rendered,  and  was  encored.  Miss 
Leslie's  singing  is  both  graceful  and  sympathetic,  and  throughout 
the  evening  was  loudly  applauded.  At  times  Miss  Leslie  reminds 
one  of  Mrs.  Eeeley,  who,  in  her  younger  days,  played  similar  parts  ; 
and  if  she  is  careful  to  tone  down  her  exuberance  of  spirits,  she 
may  attain  for  herself  a  prominent  position. 

Miss  Calhoum,  whose  acting  was  so  much  admired  at  the  Hay* 
market  Theatre,  has  left  England  for  New  York,  in  consequence  of 
her  approaching  marriage.  And  play -goers  will  regret  to  learn  that 
the  marriage  will  bring  her  dramatic  career  to  a  close.     This  ac* 
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oomplished  young  lady  carries  away  with  her  the  good  wishes  of 
all  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  hen 

Mr.  Walter  Allen  has  drawn  a  very  amusing  series  of  portraits 
of  dogs  entitled  ''  The  Dogs  of  the  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty's  Acoes- 
sion/'  There  are  six  drawings ;  the  Ist  represents  the  Queen  and 
the  Boyal  Family  surrounded  by  her  faithful  dogs ;  the  2ndy  the 
Army ;  the  8rd,  the  Navy ;  the  4th,  the  Volunteers ;  the  5th,  the 
Empire ;  and  the  6th,  the  Ladies.  These  pictures  are  well  worth 
visiting  and  show  Mr.  Allen  to  be  capable  of  combining  the  skill 
of  an  animal  painter,  with  an  amount  of  humour  such  as  we 
frequently  notice  in  Ostade's  paintings. 

Another  work  by  the  same  artist  has  just  been  completed^ 
entitled  *'  The  Victoria  Jubilee  Overture,  composed  expressly  for 
the  occasion,"  in  which  (a  witty  writer  says)  will  be  introduced 
selections  from  the  works  of  the  immortal  Bark  (Bach),  and  airs 
by  our  friend's  Paw  (Spohr).  These  drawings  are  now  on  view  at 
Messrs.  E.  G.  McQueen  and  Sons,  181,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

The  Albert  Palace  is  as  attractive  as  ever,  and  is  very  well 
attended.  Mr.  William  Carter  and  his  choir  gave  a  concert  of 
Scotch  music,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  soloists,  headed  by 
Madame  Antoinette  Sterling.  The  popular  contralto  received  a 
rapturous  greeting.  The  choir  sang  with  spirit  throughout,  and 
Mr.  Hiram  Henton's  capital  orchestra  was  utilised  with  effect. 
Mr.  William  Holland's  monster  benefit  will  take  place  on  Saturday 
and  Monday,  February  26th  and  28th.  Many  novelties  will  no 
doubt  be  produced. 

FUELOUOH. 

Memo. — ^By  a  typographical  error  in  the  account  of  the  two  life- 
boats that  was  given  in  the  February  number,  the  invention  was 
attributed  to  Captain  Wood.  Such,  however^  is  not  the  case. 
The  gallant  Captain  with  characteristic  chivalry  writes :  ''  I  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  inventions  (Woodite  and  the 
patent  life-boat).  They  are  entirely  Mrs.  WoodPs  own  ideas  and 
patents."  Care  will  be  taken  that  the  mistake  is  not  repeated  in 
the  notice  we  hope  to  give  of  Mrs.  Wood's  paper  on  "  Woodite," 
which  will  be  read  at  the  conversazione  at  the  Boyal  Institution  on 
the  18th  inst. 
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The  Story  of  Carthage.     By  Professor  Ai-frep  J^  Cad&ch. 
LoDdon :  Messrs  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Professor  Church  enjoys  a  wide  repatation  as  a  popular  his- 
torian, and  no  better  describer  than  be  could  be  found  &»t  writing 
the  story  of  the  great  merchant  republic  of  antiquity^  The  volume 
deals  in  succession  with  the  legendary  and  early  history,  the  rela- 
tions of  Carthage  and  Greece,  the  internal  history  of  the  ooanlry, 
and  the  conflict  with  Rome  that  ultimately  ended  with  the  destnic- 
tion  of  the  republic.  As  in  previous  works  of  the  series,  the  Story 
of  Carthage  is  told  in  the  most  entertaining  manner,  and  illus- 
trated with  innumerable  maps  and  woodcuts.  The  accoant  of 
the  wars  with  Rome  embody  the  latest  researches,  and  do  credit 
to  the  painstaking  investigations  of  Professor  Church.  There  is 
much  in  the  volume  that  might  be  advantageously  laid  to  heart  by 
the  statesmen  of  what  Continental  writers  are  fond  of  terming  in 
derision  the  '' Modem  Carthage.'^ 


On  Special  Service.    By  Gordon  Stables.    London :  Messrs. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  books  Mr.  Gordon 
Stables  has  written  on  life  at  sea.  Every  season  two  or  three 
books  appear  from  his  versatile  pen,  and  yet  he  never  seems  to 
lose  his  hold  upon  his  many  admiring  readers.  In  the  book 
before  us  the  heroes,  after  adventures  at  school,  serve  in  a  train- 
ing-ship, sail  for  African  waters  in  the  good  ship  Theodora^  help 
to  capture  a  Portuguese  slaver,  go  on  a  trip  to  Sierra  Leone, 
chase  a  pirate,  discover  treasure  in  Peru,  and  return  home  to  marry 
charming  wives.  The  story  is  told  in  a  simple,  unaffected  man- 
ner,  and,  like  most  of  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughtou's  books,  is 
got  up  in  a  gorgeous  style. 


Jerusalem,    Bethanv,   and   Bethlehem.    By  J.   L.    Porter. 
London  :  Messrs.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons. 

This  superb  work  on  the  Holy  City,  with  nearly  a  hundred  illus- 
trationsi  redounds  to  the  credit  of  Messrs.  Nelson  &  Sons,  who 
only  recently   issued  in   similar  style  an  edition  de  luxe  of  Dr. 


Thomson's  well-known  Land  and  the  Book,  Mr.  Porter  is  the 
author  of  Murray's  Hand-book  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  is 
the  President  of  Queen's  Call^JEjf^.  H^elfast.  In  the  present  work  he 
has  not  attempted  to  write  a  learned  treatise  on  the  topography 
or  history,  but  to  producerti-toook  whose  pictures,  by  pen  and 
pencil,  may  direct,  the  attention  of  readers  of  fill  classes  to  scenes 
of  absorbing  sacred  interest  Landing  ^th  the  reader  at  Joppa, 
the  ancient  as  well  as  the  present  sea-port  of  Jerusalem,  he  travels 
With  hitn  to  the  Holy  City,  describing  in  a  graphic  manner  the 
scenes  on  the  way,  and^  after  showing  him  all  that  is  of  interest 
in  and  about  Jerusalem,  takes  him  to  Olivet,  Bethany,  and  Bethle- 
hem. The  illustrations  are  so  interesting,  and  so  different  from  the 
usual  formal  dry  sketches  of  the  Holy  Land,  that  even  with  a  less 
skilful  guide  than  Mr.  Porter  the  book  would  have  been  a  success. 

The  Bravest  of  the  Brave.      By   G.  A.   Henty.      London : 
Messrs.  Blackie  Sc  Sou. 

Mr.  Henty  is  well  known  for  his  many  military  romances,  in 
which,  side  by  side  with  wonderful  adventures  and  hairbreadth 
escapes,  often  improbable,  he  never  loses  sight  of  accuracy  in 
history.  On  the  present  occasion  his  story  deals  with  the  cam- 
paigns of  Peterborough  in  Spain.  There  are  few  great  leaders 
whose  lives  and  actions  have  so  completely  fallen  into  oblivion  as 
that  gallant  Earl's.  In  their  day  they  were  overshadowed  by  the 
glory  and  successes  of  Marlborough ;  and  the  genius  of  Peter- 
borough, being  directed  by  no  steady  aim  or  purpose,  has  failed  to 
gain  him  a  leading  place  among  English  worthies.  Yet  a  really  good 
military  work  might  be  written  upon  what  he  achieved  in  Spain, 
and  any  officer,  with  leisure  on  his  hands  and  literary  aspirations, 
might  do  worse  than  prepare  such  a  volume.  The  best  account 
at  present  existing  is  Warburton's  memoir,  published  some  thirty 
years  ago.  It  is  on  this  that  Mr.  Henty  has  based  his  capital 
story.  The  illustrations  are  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Paget,  a  new  artist 
we  believe.    They  are  strikingly  clever. 


The    Conquest    of    Plassans.      By  Emile   Zola.     London  : 
Messrs.  Vizetelly  &  Go. 

On  a  recent  occasion  we  drew  attention  to  Zola's  Fortune  of  the 
Roti^ens,  wherein  the  cowardice  of  the  bourgeoisie  under  the 
Second  Empire  was  cleverly  portrayed.  At  a  time  when  the  press 
resounds  with  the  mutterings  of  war,  there  could  be  no  better  book 
to  read  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  conditions  of  French  provincial 
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life  that  the  Germans  would  come  in  contact  with  if  they  again 
invaded  France.  The  Conquest  of  Plassans  is  a  seqael  to  this  work, 
and  is  devoted  to  the  struggle  between  religion  and  free  thought. 
The  sub-title.  The  Priest  in  the  House,  conveys  in  a  sentence  the 
nature  of  the  book,  and,  in  connection  with  the  recent  controversy 
in  the  London  press  on  priests  and  their  intrigues  in  English 
households,  the  story  is  interesting,  not  only  as  regards  its  pictures 
of  French  life,  but  also  in  respect  to  its  study  of  ecclesiastical 
forces  at  work  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  that  Zola  is  very  plain  in  all  that  he  writes^  and  that 
Messrs.  Vizetelly  have  issued  the  translation  free  from  all  abridge- 
ments. A  second  work,  published  this  month  by  the  same  firm,  is 
Zola's  A  Love  Episode,  describing  a  drama  enacted  amidst  the 
remorseless  whirl  and  bustle  of  Parisian  life.  Both  are  in  Zola's 
most  graphic  style,  and  will  add  to  his  increasing  popularity  in 
this  country. 

A  Sanskrit  Vocabulary.     London :  Messrs.  Hall  &  Go. 

This  bulky  compilation  has  been  undertaken  with  the  aim  of 
placing  within  reach  of  any  ordinary  student  the  main  lines  of 
derivation  in  Aryan  etymology.  The  spelling  of  each  word  in 
Devanagari  is  followed  by  an  equivalent  in  the  English  form  of 
Boman  character,  upon  a  simplified  mode  of  transliteration ;  short 
definitions  follow,  and  then  a  copious  Beleotion  of  analogies  from 
the  European  languages,  classified  in  family  groups.  So  diverse  a 
vocabulary  has  not  been  presented  before  to  the  public,  and  it  may 
be  confidently  recommended  to  students  of  Sanskrit  as  well  as  to 
those  interested  generally  in  philological  lore. 


TO   COBBESPONDENTS. 


AU  MSB.  intended  for  insertion  must  be  directed  to  the  Editors,  Army  and 
Navy  Magazine,  18,  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W.,  and  must  contain  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.    Name  and  address  on  Utten  is  insufficient. 

It  it  requested  that  ruled  paper  be  used^  the  pagee  numbered,  fastened  together, 
and  a  small  margin  left. 

Every  care  will  be  taken ;  but  neither  the  Editors  nor  the  Publishers  can  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  MSB.  through  the  post  or  otherwise.  When  MSB.  are 
desired  to  be  returned,  stamps  must  be  enclosed. 

Reviews  of  Books  and  Notes  on  salient  matters  connected  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  will  be  continued  each  month. 
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Evert  use  made  of  a  foreign  market,  as  a  rule,  iDJares*  though 
indirectly,  the  enemy.  Could  we,  by  paying  for  them,  have  bad 
the  resources  of  England  at  our  back,  when  France  had  no  longer 
any  communication  open  with  that  country  through  Belgium, 
Gambetta's  resistance  in  1870-71  would  have  been  of  but  short 
duration.  But  here>  too^  there  must  be  a  uniform  and  prompt 
organization.  In  the  late  war,  the  agents  of  our  great  contractors 
competed  with  each  other  in  London,  Antwerp,  and  fiotterdam,  as 
in  the  great  industrial  centres  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  State  treasury. 

In  this  department  likewise  the  Mercantile  Board  will  be  able  to 
giye  the  military  administration  the  best  hints.  But  its  consti* 
tution,  as  well  as  its  whole  functions,  must  be  determined  upon 
betimes;  business  connections  which  are  only  entered  into  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  render  only  late  services.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  necessary  for  the  wars  of  the  future  that  a  scheme  of  the 
supply-system  shall  be  drawn  up  on  a  large  scale,  like  the  plan  of 
operations,  dealing  not  only  with  the  purchase,  but  also  with  the 
bringing  up  of  enormous  masses  of  provisions* 

A  very  material  support  is  furnished  by  the  peace-magazines 
of  great  garrisons,  now  possessed  by  every  division*  If  we 
assume  that  in  them  supplies  for  three,  four,  five,  and  six  months 
for  the  division  on  a  peace-footing  are  kept  stored,  they  suffice 
also  for  the  division  on  a  war-strength  for  a  considerable  time.  It 
is,  perhaps,  sufficient  if  a  whole  army  corps  is  supplied,  at  all 
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events,  for  a  few  days*  The  Administrative  of  these  mc^azines* 
has,  of  course,  permanent  connections  in  the  country,  which  render 
it  possible  for  it  to  buy  up  quickly  and  freely  great  masses  of  pro- 
visions* Besides,  these  connecdona  are  confined  to  a  fixed  district 
or  province,  and  do  not  extend  into  the  sphere  of  another  adminis- 
tration ;  so  that  in  this  way  all  that  injurious  competition  which 
was  formerly  indulged  in  by  the  private  purveyors  is  avoided. 
These  great  peace-magazines  will  provide,  as  depots,  for  the 
uninterrupted  supply  of  provisions. 

But  their  administrations  can  only  be  employed  with  advantage 
for  the  delivery  of  such  supplies  as  they  have  ordinarily  bad  to 
procure  in  time  of  peace.  Their  business  connections  only  suffice 
for  these  purposes.  They  are  not  in  a  position  to  undertake  to 
furnish  valuable  help  from  distant  parts  or  from  foreign  countrie8.t 
For  this  business,  agents  and  leading  commercial  guilds  must  be 
employed.  In  addition  to  the  commission -agents,  it  were  well, 
especially  for  orders  from  foreign  countries,  to  appoint  transport- 
agencies.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  certain  cases  it  will  be  pro- 
posed that  the  goods  be  delivered  by  particularly  capable  general 
contractors,  in  the  old  fashion*  There  is,  beyond  doubt,  great  con- 
venience on  its  side  ;  but  these  persons  will  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  deliver  their  goods  upon  the  theatre  of  war,  but  only  in  depots 
or  magazines. 

If  in  one  or  the  other  way  the  sources  whence  the  army  shaU 
draw  its  commissariat  have  been  kept  well* supplied,  special  mesr 
sures  will  next  have  to  be  taken  for  the  scene  of  hostilities. 

So  far  as  the  consideration  of  the  rapid  concentration  of  the 
troops  permit,  commissariat- trains  should  be  run  between  the 
trains  conveying  troops  on  the  railways.  And  then,  again,  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  trains  conveying  troops  can  at  the 
same  time  carry  with  them  not  inconsiderable  supplies  of  provisions, 
without  any  difficulty  being  thereby  caused.  It  is,  accordingly, 
possible  to  order  the  troops  to  have  by  them  on  their  journey 
supplies  for  several  days,  and  to  take  them  with  them  also  into 
the  district  where  they  are  massing.  Provisions  for  from  three  to 
six  days  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  amount.  Here  preserved 
provisions  are  especially  in  place.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  troops  always  to  have  these  with  them  ;  for  in  the  confusion  of 
mobilization,  especially  in  small  garrisons,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
effect  purchases  with  the  slender  money-resources  at  disposal.    The 

*  ProYiant-aemter. 

t  The  Oommissariat  effeotnated  by  these  Boards  is  generaUy  kno'wn  by  the  name 
ol  *'  Eonsortial  Yerpfleg^rmg." 
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i  more  the  troops  are  dependent  upon  their  own  oooking,  the  more 

ti  necessary  is  it  that  they  should  be  provided  ^th  the  requisite 

(  amount  of  preserved  provisions.^    On   leaving  the  railway,  the 

i  supplies  they  have  taken  with   them  will  be  loaded  upon  hired 

>  waggons  or  upon  oarts  repuisitioned  in  the  country,  and  conveyed 

I  to  the  front.     Better  it  certainly  is  if  the  troops,  instead  of  the 

I  ordinary  market-carts,  had  good,  light  waggons,  well-hamessedy 

(,  and  specially  built  for  the  purpose,  as  they  travel  faster,  cause  less 

delay  in  the  columns,  and  carry  more. 
I  Thus,  then,  do  the  troops,  protected  against  their  first  hunger, 

I  arrive  in  the  massing  district.     It  must  be  permitted — nay,  made 

g  a  positive  duty — to  make  purchases  here  at  will,  wherever  oppor- 

i  tunity  offers.f    A  superfluity  serves  at  once  to  establish  a  depot. 

g  As   the  trains  and  the  transport-columns   are  not  yet  at  hand, 

t  oarts  hired  or  requisitioned  take  their  place  at  first,  in  order  to 

I  work  the  communications  between  the  magazines  that  are  being 

(  organised.     When  they  are  no  longer  needed,  they  are  made  over 

I  to  the  train  authorities,  in  the  rear  of  the  army.    One  good  quality 

I  of  such  rude  and  improvised  conveyances  is  that  they  can  be  used 

I  up  until  they  give  way,  and  then,  when  they  are  not  required  any 

I  longer,  left   anywhere.      Often  another   takes  possession  of  the 

wreck  and  makes  some  use  of  it.  In  the  late  war,  when  the  regula- 
tion  ambulance  and  transport-waggons  were  wanting,  the  Quarter- 
master-General of  the  Ilnd  German  Army  often  successfully  availed 
itself  of  such  improvised  conveyances.  This  department  pro- 
cured at  once  for  each  army-corps  a  park  of  400  waggons,  and 
afterwards  frequently  repeated  this  measure. 

The  military  administration,  moreover,  despatches  its  oflScials, 
furnished  with  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  accompanied  by 
oxperienced  merchants  or  agents,  to  effect  purchases  in  the  country 
round  about  the  district  where  the  troops  are  massing,  for  the 
organisation  of  depots — provided  the  roads  of  communication  per- 
mit of  such  an  arrangement.  If  the  railways  are  not  convenient 
for  the  purpose,  transport  by  water  must  be  utilised.  A  small 
barge,  such  as  is  used  on  the  Spree,  can  load  1,000  cwt.  A  great 
army,  of  modem  dimensions,  consisting  of  800,000  men  and 
dOOjOOO  horses,  requires  in  three  weeks,  besides  hay  and  straw, 

*  Thotigh  good  preaeryes  may  keep  for  years,  it  is  aU  the  same  advisable  to 
renew  them  from  time  to  time  either  by  consTimiiig  or  replacing  them,  if  they  are 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  taste.  The  fatty  substances  always  suffer  to  a  certain  extent 
by  age,  and  then  are  readily  nauseous. 

t  If  it  seems  to  be  possible  for  a  time  for  the  quartermasters  to  provide 
the  commissariat  by  ready-money  payment,  it  will,  of  course,  be  forthwith  re- 
ported to. 

89  * 
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2,000,000  owt. ;  2,000  such  barges  would  be  required  for  the  pur* 
pose.  Such  a  number  was  in  1870  certainly  available  for  th& 
purpose  upon  the  water-ways  in  connection  with  the  country  in 
which  the  troops  were  concentrating,  viz.  the  Bhine,  the  Main,, 
the  Ludwigs  canal,  the  Upper  Danube,  and  the  Moselle,  without^ 
however,  being  utilised  to  the  fullest  extent.  Tugs  accelerate  th& 
transport. 

As  the  field-bakeries  are  not  adequate,  private  bake-houses  of 
all  kinds  are  set  to  work  on  a  large  scale,  and  are  furnished  with 
an  increased  number  of  hands.''^  Either  flour  is  served  out  to 
them,  and  bread  manufactured  for  pay,  or  the  baking  is  done 
independently^  by  order  of  the  military  administration. 

Cattle  are  bought  up  on  the  spot,  for  they  suffer  much  on 
transport.  It  happened  in  1870,  that  the  cattle  fell  off  so  much,, 
in  consequence  of  bad  fodder,  that  they  produced  only  41  per  cent, 
of  meat,  as  against  69  per  cent,  of  bone.  If  they  have  to  b& 
brought  up  from  a  distance,  special  arrangements  must  be  made. 
Stable-room  will  rarely  be  found  where  wanted,  especially  not 
at  the  railway  stations.  Transportable  barrack-stables,  which 
can  rapidly  be  put  together,  are  useful,  but  the  organisation  of 
experienced  butcher-columns  is  necessary.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  keep  great  herds  together  for  any  long  time ;  they 
easily  engender  and  spread  pestilential  diseases.  It  is  better  to  dis-^ 
tribute  them  soon  in  small  quantities  among  the  troops  and  columns. 
Some  cattle-depots  must  be  established  at  convenient  centres,  in 
order  that  from  them  what  is  not  found  at  the  scene  of  hostilities- 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  front. 

The  armies  and  army  corps  make  like  arrangements  for  their 
several  spheres  as  does  the  administration  of  the  army  for  the 
whole.  The  officers  of  the  General  Staff  who  hurry  ahead  in  order 
to  assist  at  the  disentrainment  of  the  troops,  are  accompanied  by 
officials  from  the  Quartermaster-Generars  department. 

Like  the  troops,  so  do  the  depots  advance  at  the  commencement 
of  the  forward  movement.  All  means  of  conveyance  must  again  be 
resorted  to.  All  depends  upon  practicable  transport-roads  being 
opened.  The  most  important  are  the  rail-roads,  which  have 
been  again  opened  for  traffic,  after  extensive  improvements 
have  been  effected  in  the  country  where  operations  are  being  con* 
ducted.  The  greatest  progress  has  been  recently  made  in  the 
laying  of  small-gauge  lines,  the  trucks  for  which  are  taken  from 

*  For  this  porpose  the  administration  of  the  Ilnd  German  army  employed  women, 
frequently  with  great  sucoess.  Female  hands  are  in  such  moments  easier  to  procure 
than  male. 
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neighbouring  mines.  The  laying  of  tramways  on  good  wooden 
-sleepers  may  be  sendoeable  in  an  open  oonntryi  poor  in  railways 
and  tmnk-roads.  On  the  other  hand,  steam-power  upon  good 
artificial  roads  permits  of  great  weights  being  transported  all  at 
•onoe.  Freight-cars  drawn  by  locomotives  may  also  be  employed* 
A  wide  field  is  open  for  the  inventive  brain  of  our  engineers*  All 
the  train  behind  the  army  procure  means  of  conveyance  and 
transports  of  every  sort  and  kind.  The  further  towards  the  front 
dt  is,  the  lighter  and  more  mobile  must  the  organisation  be.  The 
ilast  limb  of  the  army  equipment  is  the  well-horsed  commissariat. 


If  we  accordingly  view  the  organisation  of  the  Commissariat 
train  as  it  might  be  described  generally,  we  get  the  following 
j[)ioture : — *  //•/?) 

At  the  rear,  in  the  country,  there  are  the  reserve-depots  scat- 
tered  about  in  all  the  provinces^  which  procure  the  supplies  for 
certain  divisions  of  the  army.  They  forward,  on  the  railways, 
^heir  goods  to  the  grftftt^oollecting  QQnj^rga  (^ft|alme^-magazine),  As 
soon  as  one  load  has  been  despatched,  a  fresh  one,  as,  for  instance, 
supplies  for  two  days,  is  at  once  packed  and  got  ready  for  for- 
"Warding. 

Collecting-oentres  will  generally  be  at  great  railway-junctions,t 
^hich,  however,  lie  in  our  own  country,  at  a  great  distance  behind 
•the  army,  and  thus  in  perfect  security4  The  places  must,  besides, 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  they  offer  no  impediments  to  the  extra- 
ordinary tra£Sc  which  is  being  carried  on.  Towns  with  narrow 
streets,  and  fortresses  with  narrow  gateways,  are  not  suitable. 
Much  open  space  is  imperative.  Boomy  buildings  are  good.  Such 
are  made  the  principal  depots  for  the  armies.  Not  merely  the  sup- 
plies brought  up  from  the  reserve  depots  are  stored  in  them,  but 
also  those  that  have  been  brought  up  by  agents,  as  also  those 
that  come  from  the  State  manufactories.  Herds  of  cattle  can  also 
be  accommodated  at  the  collecting- stations,  and  bakeries  and 
workshops  established.  Supplies  sufficient  for  five  or  six  days 
jnust  always  be  kept  in  store. 

From  these  stations  the  requisite  supplies  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  front,  so  far  as  the  railways  can  be  utilised.  Where  they 
stop,  or  where  safety  ends,  are  train-depots,§  to  which,  of  course, 

*  Cf,  also  Meckel,  Taktik,  p.  25  seq. 
f  If  possible,  on  the  'water-ways  as  welL 

X  For  the  Ilnd  Army,  in  1870,  during  the  investment  of   Metz,  the  town  of 
l^ennkirchen,  on  the  Rhein-Nahe-Railway,  was  fixed  upon  as  a  ooUecting-dep^t. 
§  For  the  army  of  investment  before  Metz,  the  station  RemiUy  was  such  a  depdt. 
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spacious  and  well-situated  railway-stations  must  be  assigned.  In 
these,  again,  supplies  for  two  or  three  days  will  be  stored^  while  at 
all  times  fresh  relays  are  on  the  way  from  the  coUecdng  depots,  so 
that  one  day's  provisions  may  always  be  assured  to  lie  between 
these  two  points.  From  the  magazines  of  the  train-depots  the 
provisions  will  be  despatched  to  the  front  in  every  possible  way» 
If  the  army  is  far  distant,  there  intermediate  magazines  will  be 
orgamsed.  Thither  come  the  commissanat  waggons,  in  order  to 
McE^  tlie  necessaries  for  their  respective  corps.  They  will  not, 
however,  as  a  rule,  follow  them  into  their  quarters,  or  into  the  camp, 
but  take  up  their  place  between  the  troops  and  the  magazines, 
whence  so  many  empty  convoys  return  and  as  many  go  forward 
as  are  required  by  the  troops.  They  cannot,  however,  be  divided 
up  in  such  a  manner  that  some  go  right  up  to  the  regiment  and 
battalions  in  order  to  unload.  These  latter  must,  accordingly, 
have  their  provision-waggons,  which  meet  the  train-columns  at  a 
certain  rendezvous  in  order  to  fetch  their  necessaries.  Frequently 
here  is  just  the  hitch.  The  movement  is  impeded  by  the 
proximity  of  the  army.  Country  waggons  that  have  been  pressed 
into  the  service  under  little  surveillance  are  not  of  much  service. 
Army  conveyances  are  beyond  doubt  preferable,  but  they  increase 
the  baggage-train,  unless,  as  is  quite  possible,  by  dispensing  with 
the  market-carts,  a  saving  in  incumbrance  can  in  other  ways  be 
effected. 

The  French  army  has  a  small  train  for  for  each  regiment,, 
consisting  of  strong,  well-horsed  **  fourgons,''  which^  with  two  high 
wheels,  can  easily  surmount  ditches  and  other  obstacles,  and  appear 
to  be  very  serviceable.  Such  small,  rapidly-moving  drains,  belong- 
ing immediately  to  the  several  regiments,  are,  together  with  the 
preserved  food,  the  best  means  of  making  armies  temporarily 
independent  of  the  great  commissariat  system  and  its  cnmberBome 
waggons. 

Some  difBculty  is  always  experienced  in  the  unloading  of  rail- 
way-trains and  other  conveyances.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  railway-stations  proper  warehouses  for  storing  the  supplies 
are  often  wanting.  Trifling  as  this  circumstance  appears  to  be, 
it  is  all  the  same  very  important.  In  1870,  great  quantities  of 
supplies  were  spoiled  by  the  rain  all  alongside  the  railway  from 
Strassburg  to  Frouard,  and  from  Bingen  to  Metz.  There  fre> 
quently  arose  the  necessity  for  unloading  the  trains,  only  in  order 
to  get  the  rails  clear  and  to  empty  the  trucks.  Tents  and  materials 
for  building  barracks  are  indispensablci  yet  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  damp,  which  rises  from  the  ground,  is  often  quite  as  bad 
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as  that  which  falls  from  the  sky.  Waterproof  bottoms  must  also 
be  proYided.  Hands  are  di£ScaIt  to  prooure*  The  commissariat 
troops  are  employed  on  sentry  and  escort  daties.  The  active  army 
rightly  hesitates  to  tell  off  troops  for  subordinate  duties.  Labour 
is,  moreover,  in  the  highest  degree  disagreeable  to  the  soldier. 
He  feels  that  he  is  not  there  for  that  purpose,  that  his  duty  is  only 
to  fight.  Besides,  his  deficient  experience  makes  itself  felt.  The 
work  done  by  men  told  off  from  the  regiment  is,  as  a  rule,  very 
little*  A  company  of  porters,  on  the  other  hand,  organized  in 
1870  for  the  clearance  of  the  choked  and  over-worked  railway 
section  Kancy-Ars  sur  Moselle,  did  excellent  service.  Such 
matters  also  must  be  pre-arranged. 

The  sketch  I  have  here  given  depicts  only  in  mere  outline 
the  baggage-system  of  a  modem  army.  The  working  is  not  by 
any  means  strictly  confined  to  the  lines  I  have  drawn. 

Goods  trains,  fleets  of  barges  drawn  by  tugs  kept  ready  in  the 
proximity  of  the  collecting-depots,  form  movable  magazines.  If  a 
halt  is  made  at  the  front,  a  block  must  necessarily  take  place  in 
the  supplies,  if  the  forwarding  is  vigorously  kept  up.  The  inter- 
mediate depots  grow  by  degrees  into  great  provision  centres.  In 
the  front,  among  the  troops,  small  retail  magazines  are  established, 
from  which  the  soldiers  immediately  draw  their  supplies. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  means  of  transport,  irregular  con- 
veyances are  employed,  which  are  raised  where  required  and  aban- 
doned when  no  longer  wanted.  Besides  what  he  receives  from  the 
magazines,  the  soldier  avails  himself  of  the  means  which  the  land 
affords,  sits  at  the  table  of  the  host  in  whose  house  he  is  billeted, 
and  investigates  his  cellar.  All  obtainable  supplies  are  seized  or 
bought  up.  When  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  left,  and 
force  is  no  longer  of  avail,  money  will  always  procure  something. 
When  the  quartermaster's  department  of  the  Ilnd  Army  esta- 
blished markets  in  Beauce,  situated  north  of  Orleans,  where 
troops  had  been  continuously  quartered  since  the  beginning  of 
October,  and,  as  no  foraging  could  procure  anything,  offered  high 
prices  and  thus  aroused  the  desire  for  barter  and  sale,  it  was  sud- 
denly discovered  that  there  was  no  lack  of  provisions,  but  only  of 
casks  to  carry  them  away.  Sewn  up  in  window-blinds,  in  beds 
and  furniture-coverings  of  all  sorts,  and  in  baskets  and  boxes,  the 
peasants  brought  in  the  oats  that  the  army  needed,  and  at  last  the 
supply  enabled  prices  to  be  lowered. 

The  whole  working  of  the  commissariat  of  an  army  is  character- 
ised by  great  freedom*  The  system  is  perfected  by  careful  con- 
sideration, and  by  the  regardless  utilisation  of  all  the  means  at 
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hand.  This  regardlessness  must  not  only  extend  to  lUe  money 
question,  but  also  to  the  pressing  into  the  service  of  the  army  all 
officials  and  private  persons  who  can  be  of  any  assistance  in  aiding 
in  the  great  task.  Even  the  best  quartermaster's  department, 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  activity  of  its  subordinates,  must 
inevitably  come  to  grief. 

He  who  calculates,  according  to  his  direction,  the  needs  of  the 
army  in  the  field  by  pounds,  and  provides  for  it  according  to 
the  most  careful  dispositions,  certainly  scarcely  ever  will  run  the 
risk  of  a  portion  of  the  supplies  he  has  furnished  being  spoiled. 
But  the  army  will  suflfer  by  this  arrangement.  Even  the  moat 
correct  measures  do  not,  in  this  case,  any  more  than  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  troops  in  the  field,  guarantee  with  complete  oer- 
tainty  the  desired  result.  Experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  never 
compassed.  Twice  and  three  times  as  much  as  an  army  needs 
must  be  supplied,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  from  want ;  double  and  treble 
in  respect  of  the  good  quality  of  the  provisions,  double  and  treble 
in  respect  of  the  quantity.  He  who  relies  entirely  upon  foraging 
is  lost,  even  in  the  richest  of  countries.  He  who  builds  his  com- 
missariat only  upon  his  supplies  from  the  rear,  will  have  but  little 
success,  even  when  he  has  the  very  best  railway  oommunieations 
and  a  well-organized  system  of  carriage  at  hand,  and  the  coantry 
in  his  rear  is  prosperous  and  wealthy.  All  must  co-operate: 
coercion  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  free  purchasing  by  aotho* 
rities;  buying  by  the  troops  in  their  own  country  and  in  the  theatre 
of  war;  requisitions  and  provision  made  by  agents  and  merchants; 
utilisation  of  railways,  canals,  and  trunk-roads,  the  train-transport, 
the  commissariat  waggons,  the  provision-carts  of  the  troops,  and 
rapidly-laid  small-gauge  lines  and  tramways.  Permanent  and 
independent  field-bakeries,  which  are  severally  distributed  among 
the  troops  in  order  to  provide  for  them,  extensive  peace  and 
newly-built  field- bakeries,  private  and  joint-stock  bakeries  all  work 
together  to  the  common  end. 

If  we  have  the  fixed  intent  to  utilise  all  these  means  in  war  to 
their  fullest  extent,  and  perfectly  freely;  if  the  preparations — which 
it  is  impossible,  considering  the  shortness  of  the  time,  to  oarry 
out  promptly  after  mobilisation  has  taken  place — be  made  with 
foresight  and  prudence  in  time  of  peace,  iken^  but  only  ihen,  is  it 
possible  to  be  equal  to  the  task  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
martial  hosts  of  the  present  time,  when  all  generalship  strives 
oontinaously  towards  a  rapid  course  for  the  military  operations. 

''  The  strength  to  endure  privations  is  one  of  the  noblest  virtues 
in  a  soldier,  and  where  it  does  not  exist,  there  is  no  army  of  real 
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"warlike  spirit ;  but  this  privatioii  must  be  merely  temporary,  caused 
by  tbe  force  of  circumstances,  and  not  the  result  of  a  miserable 
and  poor  system,  or  of  a  parsimonious  abstract  calculation  of 
•absolute  necessity."''^ 

An  intimate  bond  of  union  between  leadership  and  administira- 
tion,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  general  staff  and  the  quarter- 
master's department,  is  always  indispensable,  in  order  to  render 
the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  really  serviceable  to  the 
troops.  The  French  were  lacking  in  this  respect  in  1870.  The 
commander-in-chiefs  department  made  its  dispositions  of  the 
troops  and  communicated  them  to  the  quartermaster's  department, 
and  left  it  to  provide  for  the  provisioning  of  the  troops.  In  spite 
of  the  high  position  of  the  officials,  an  intimate  interchange  of 
t>pinions  between  them  and  the  generals  was  wanting.  It  is 
well  if  the  commander-in-chief  makes  his  plans  first,  without 
inquiring  into  the  commissariat  question.  But  then  a  confidential 
discussion  should  take  place  with  the  quartermaster.  It  must  be 
his  principle,  to  make  the  impossible  possible.  But  that  will  very 
frequently  be  only  able  to  be  done  if  he  is  properly  backed  up  by 
the  ober-kammando,  by  the  troops,  and  the  train-officials. 

The  quartermaster  of  an  army  must  be  in  the  confidence  of  the 
general.  For  here,  too,  everything  centres  in  the  choice  of  the 
iperson.  Men  who  make  difficulties  only  in  order  to  lend  import- 
ance to  their  position  and  their  person  are  dangerous  in  such  a 
place.  Such  persons  are  everywhere,  in  peace  as  in  war,  of  bad 
effect.  They  are  the  ruin  of  the  armies,  who  have  to  suffer  under 
ihem.  Massenbach's  chief  fault  was  this  unfortunate  propensity  ; 
bence  the  great  share  he  had  in  the  catastrophe  of  1806. 

At  the  head  of  the  commissariat  department  of  an  army  an 
official  who  is  only  experienced  and  faithful  is  not  sufficient.  A 
ahrewd  head  belongs  there,  that  knows  how  to  grasp  things  when- 
-ever  they  offer  an  opportunity.  But  the  quality  must  also  belong 
to  it  of  gaining  influence  in  intercourse  with  high  military  men. 
A  winning,  but  yet  firm  nature,  aids  best  to  this  end. 


If  the  arrangements  made  behind  the  army  suffice  for  the  com- 
missariat, they  will  also  serve  for  supplying  the  troops  with  ammu- 
nition, clothes,  and  equipment;  for  the  weights  and  masses,  the 
forwarding  of  which  is  here  necessary,  are  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  the  food  supplies  for  men  and  horses. 

It  will  generally  be  possible  to  keep  up  the  ever  diminishing 

*  Olanse-vntz,  Von  Kriege,  ii^  1888,  4th  Edition,  Berlin  1880. 
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supply  of  ammanition  by  bringing  up  such-like  stores  by  railway 
from  the  principal  depots,  without  further  intermediate  links  than 
the  emptied  ammunition-trains  of  the  army  corps^  as  the  experience 
of  1870-71  shows  us.  But  prudence  demands,  besides,  that  a 
field-ammunition-park  should  be  formed,  in  order  that  no  hitch 
may  be  caused  if  the  railway  is  torn  up*  In  the  main,  it  will  be 
able  to  be  brought  up  to  the  scene  of  action  without  horses  being 
specially  detailed  for  the  work;  as,  for  the  transport  upon  the 
country-roads,  horses  can  be  hunted  up  or  be  taken  from  aban^ 
doned  conveyances,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  from  the  horse- 
depots.  With  regard  to  clothing,  in  the  case  of  long  wars,  where 
the  troops  haye  their  own  small  workshops,  difficulties  arise  as  to 
the  deficient  unity  of  the  measures  adopted.  We  have  hitherto 
helped  ourselves  well  over  difficulties  of  this  kind  with  the  hope 
that  a  good  uniform  brought  from  home  must  last  over  the  short 
space  of  a  campaign.  That  was  shown,  in  the  Franco-German  war, 
to  be  partly  deception.  The  bad  state  of  the  soldiers'  dothoB  and 
boots  threatened,  especially  in  the  campaign  on  the  Loire,  to 
become  a  calamity.  In  December  1870,  some  Grerman  soldiers 
might  have  been  seen  plodding  along  the  miry  roads,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  barefoot,  whilst  many  had  only  wooden  shoes  and  linen 
trousers.  In  the  division  of  the  Qrand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  after 
the  fatighing  marches  which  had  been  made  since  the  middle  of 
November,  there  were  many  weak  companies  in  which  forty  men 
and  more  were  quite  without  shoes.  *' Lastly,  I  observe," — at 
that  time  the  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Ilnd  Army  reported 
to  the  great  head-quarters — **  that  the  shoes  of  the  troops  are  in 
such  a  state  as  hardly  to  be  capable  of  repairs :  with  a  few  rest-days 
we  shall  endeavour  to  mend  matters  a  little.  Many  articles  of 
clothing  intended  for  the  corps  are  warehoused,  for  instance,  for 
the  10th  Corps  in  Lagny,"^  without  its  having  as  yet  been  possible 
for  us  to  have  them  brought  up  to  the  front."  When  the  above- 
mentioned  corps  marched,  in  January,  through  Le  Mans,  after  its 
victorious  battle,  it  was  found  in  a  plight  that  vividly  reminded 
one  of  the  description  of  the  troops  of  York  before  Paris.  There 
was  scarcely  a  soldier  that  was  clothed  in  the  regulation  manner. 
Heaps  of  civilian's  garments  were  seen  in  the  ranks.  With  the 
exception  of  the  ominous  French  red  breeches,  which  might  easily 
have  called  forth  a  Prussian  rifle-bullet^  everything  that  was  found 
was  made  use  of.  Each  soldier  had  carefully  retained  a  single 
piece  of  clothing,  in  order  to  show  that  he  belonged  to  the  regi* 

*  Before  Paris. 
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ment,  if  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  helmet,  on  which  generally 
a  part  of  the  rim  was  wanting.  Remarkable  was  this  tatteredness, 
as  a  contrast  to  the  fine  military  bearing  and  fresh  looks  of  the 
soldiers.  They  were  well  fed*  But  had  the  operations  lasted  much 
longer  the  deficiency  of  clothes  would  have  become  a  serious  matter. 
It  cannot,  moreover,  be  denied  that  such  a  state  of  things  must  in 
process  of  time  have  unfavourable  effects  upon  order  and  discipline*. 
We  have,  in  a  former  place,  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  small, 
economies  practised  by  the  troops  in  time  of  peace. 

During  a  war,  great  central  workshops  are  essential.  Napoleonr 
established  them  even  at  the  scene  of  hostilities.  The  industries 
of  the  enemy's  country  can  frequently  be  turned  to  good  account ; 
as,  for  instance,  was  done  in  the  spring  of  1871,  at  Tours,  by  the 
10th  Army  Corps. 

Hand-in-hand  with  these  arrangements  go  the  establishments 
for  the  treatment  or  transport  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The 
field-hospitals  only  provide  them  with  shelter  at  first;  they  are 
then  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  army  hospital  corps,  which 
organises  permanent  hospitals  at  the  rear  of  the  army,  whilst  fol* 
lowing  up  its  advance.  It  is  an  established  principle  that  every 
sufferer  who  can  beat  the  journey  shall  be  taken  further  back 
towards  the  rear,  where  there  is  greater  quiet  and  security.  Along 
the  lines  of  communication,  train-hospitals  are  built  for  receiving- 
and  treating  the  sick  and  wounded  who  are  passing  through ; 
hospital  and  medical  trains  move  upon  the  railways,  taking  back 
more  and  more  into  great  hospitals  at  home  such  as  are  in  need 
of  medical  treatment.  Good  arrangements  of  this  kind,  and 
especially  the  prospect  of  speedy  aid,  strengthen  the  soldier  and 
give  him  fresh  courage,  besides  calming  him  in  the  hour  of  peril. 
Suitable  places  for  those  recovering,  who  will  soon  be  drafted 
again  into  their  regiments,  must  also  be  provided.  Good  supers 
vision  of  the  sick  and  those  temporarily  away  from  the  army, 
who  are  stopping  behind  it,  must  prevent  numerous  forces  from 
being  idly  withdrawn  from  the  front.  For  sick  horses  in  1870  great 
depots  were  established  upon  the  rear-lines,  and  in  them  numerous- 
beasts  were  again  made  serviceable,  which  would  otherwise  have- 
been  lost. 

It  can  readily  be  understood  how  diflBcult  it  is  to  exercise  sur- 
veillance over  these  confused  arrangements  in  the  rear,  and  what 
a  careful  organisation  is  necessary.  Enforcing  administration  in- 
the  parts  of  the  enemy^s  country  that  have  been  occupied,  organ- 
ising and  guarding  magazines,  hospitals,  and  depdts,  the 
establishment  of  secure  train -roads  upon  all  the  rear-lines  of  com*^ 
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muDioation  by  garrisoning  a  number  of  points  along  them,  guard* 
ing  oountxy  on  either  flank  with  garrisons  and  detachments  of 
troops,  all  go,  so  far  as  safety  enjoins  it,  hand-in-hand  with 
the  organisation  and  control  of  the  whole  transport,  escort,  and 
railway  service.  The  supreme  command  of  the  army  needs 
special  authorities  for  these  branches,  the  "  General  Etappen 
Inspection,"  under  the  control  of  which  the  railway  system  is 
placed.  **  Inspections "  are  to  be  found  in  each  of  the  sereral 
armies,  ^'  Gommandanturen  "  upon  the  various  train-roads  of  the 
corps.  Commissions  regulate  the  traffic  on  the  railways.  The 
starting-points  and  termini  of  the  lines  that  are  exclusively  givea 
over  to  the  service  of  the  army  demand  special  attention,  and 
require  to  be  furnished  with  strong  garrisons  and  extra  depdts. 
Here,  too,  only  the  needs  of  the  armies,  and  the  natural  conditions 
obtaining  at  the  actual  scene  of  hostilities,  must  decide  these 
matters.'^ 

If  large  tracts  of  the  enemy^s  country  have  been  occupied, 
;governor8 — as  was  done  in  France  by  the  Oermans  in  1870 — are 
appointed,  who  unite  in  their  persous  both  civil  and  military 
authority. 

Of  what  importance  fresh  drafts  of  men  are  for  an  army,  is 
-shown  by  the  numbers  I  have  already  quoted  as  being  the  amount 
•of  the  loss  suffered  by  a  great  army  in  sick  alone.  Therefore  the 
-organisation  of  the  relay  system  must  not  merely  be  first  im- 
provised in  war-time,  but  must  in  time  of  peace  be  worked  out 
thoroughly,  at  all  events  on  paper,  in  case  such  divisions  are  not 
actually  embodied.  The  bad  method  of  reinforcing  armies  by  new 
unities,  instead  of  by  fresh  drafts  bringing  the  old  ones  up  to 
•their  normal  numbers,  has  been  long  since  discarded  in  all  great 
armies.  Only  the  army  of  the  Northern  States  of  America  suffered 
temporarily  from  this  during  the  War  of  Secession.  It  was  therein 
Tcry  clearly  seen  how  useless  and  valueless  too  weak  cadres  are, 
which  still  retain  their  high-sounding  names.  The  most  practical 
course  is  to  replenish  them,  and  only  to  draft  the  surplus  into 
special  newly-formed  bodies. 

The  losses  caused  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  in  the  field  are  so 
•excessive  that  really  quite  at  the  commencement  of  the  operations 
drafts  of  men  might  well  begin  to  be  made,  not  to  stop  again 
during  the  whole  campaign.  At  all  events,  a  certain  definite  per- 
centage of  loss,  which  must  not  be  placed  too  high,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  be  exceeded  without  relays  being  brought  up.     It  must 

*  Meckel,  Taktik^  p.  25,  gives  a  very  clear  eketch  of  the  probable  organiaatkm 
K)f  the  rear  and  railway  serrice  in  the  soTeral  armiee. 
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be  insisted^  farther,  with  iron  severity,  upon  the  fresh  drafts  being 
forwarded  to  their  destination  without  delay.  Upon  the  lines  of 
oommanioation,  in  the  middle  of  a  hostile  and  often  unquiet  country^ 
the  new  arrivals  are  welcome  guests,  whom  one  there  would  willingly 
retain  against  their  wilL  Otkly  too  readily  are  they  regarded  for 
a  time  as  good  prize  by  a  hard-pressed  commandant  of  train  and 
baggage.  The  army,  during  the  war,  is  like  a  never-cloying  giant^ 
who  ever  and  perpetually  requires  food,  and  who,  like  Antedus, 
only  keeps  his  strength  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  draw  it  afresh  from 
the  soil  of  mother  earth — that  is  from  the  soil  of  the  Fatherland* 
In  a  double  sense  is  this  simile  true ;  the  moral  vigour  of  an  army 
springs  from  the  love  it  bears  to  the  Fatherland ;  its  material 
strength  from  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Fatherland  and  from  unbroken 
connection  with  it. 

The  picture  I  have  here  drawn  allows  us  to  perceive  how  the 
enhanced  resources  of  modem  days  correspond  to  the  increased 
demands.  Armies  are  no  longer  chained  to  a  single  line,  are 
no  longer  dependent  upon  the  possession  or  loss  of  one  of  the 
sources  of  their  strength.  They  are  based  upon  the  whole  country 
lying  at  their  back,  and,  as  long  as  the  telegraph  and  railways 
connect  them  with  it,  upon  the  whole  of  their  country. 

X. — ^Thb  Attainment  of  the  Ends  of  the  War. 

With  especial  suspense  do  we  look  towards  a  war  in  the  future* 
Everyone  is  filled  with  anticipation  that  it  will  be  waged  with  a 
destructive  force  such  as  has  hitherto  never  been  displayed.  It  is  an 
exodus  of  nations,  and  no  longer  a  conflict  between  armies.  All 
moral  energy  will  be  collected  for  a  life  and  death  struggle,  the 
whole  sum  of  the  intelligence  residing  in  either  people  will  be 
employed  to  destroy  each  other.  Oreat  as  are  the  armies,  just  as 
great  will  the  destruction  be  that  follows  in  their  wake.  No  doubt 
whatever,  the  wars  of  the  future  will  be  waged  with  a  serious 
earnest  that  would  appear  to  ancient  chivalry  exceedingly  unplea- 
sant. The  more  that  natural  motives  and  national  enmity  come  to  be 
expressed,  the  more  lasting  will  the  display  of  force  be.  Much  as 
the  masses,  who  have  learnt  to  treasure  the  value  of  existence,  may 
loathe  war,  they  are  yet  led  by  the  feeling  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  cannot  be  avoided.  Inward  consciousness  makes  it 
felt  that  a  nation,  just  as  an  individual,  has,  during  its  time  on 
earth,  to  fulfil  a  certain  mission.  In  discharging  their  duties  of 
civilisation,  nations  come  into  collision  with  each  other.  What 
was  it  that,  in  1870,  in  consequence  of  the  French  provocations. 
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produced  in  the  most  peace-going  country  in  the  worId_  |l  mighty 
torrent  of  martial  enthusiasm  ?  It  was  nothing  but  the  feeling 
that  the  hour  had  at  length  come  for  the  centuries'  old  dream  of 
German  unity  to  become  realised,  and  that  the  Fatherland  ahooldp 
once  and  for  all,  make  an  end  of  the  historical  period  during 
nvhich  it  had  been  the  cockpit  for  foreign  armies  and  foreign  infla- 
ences.  Who,  on  the  15tb  of  July  1870^  would  have  considered  it 
possible  that  Germany  could  retire  from  the  battle  that  was  offered 
it  ?  But  darkly  and  dimly  did  even  the  lowest  in  the  nation  con- 
oeive  of  the  mission  of  his  nation  to  command  respect  by  its 
energy,  in  order  for  the  future  to  stand  forth  in  its  might  in  the 
heart  of  Europe,  as  the  guardian  of  its  peace. 

Where  such  forces  set  great  resources  into  motion,  it  would 
seem  that  wars  can  only  end  with  the  entire  annihilation  of  one 
party  or  the  complete  exhaustion  of  both. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increasing  national  consciousness  and 
the  political  realisation  of  the  principles  of  nationality  have 
increased  to  a  marvellous  extent  the  powers  of  resistance  of  states. 
No  Frenchman  feared  when  we  were  on  the  Loire,  that  we  shoald 
retain  the  land  up  to 'that  point  by  the  law  of  conquest;  no  German 
oonceived  of  it.  Still  less  was  a  complete  subjugation  possible. 
The  national  unity  of  states  protects  them  from  forcible  dismem* 
berment;  for  the  victor  also  understands  that  the  division  of  a 
conquered  realm  must  needs  be  a  source  of  continuous  wars.  Thus 
the  anxiety  respecting  the  loss  of  provinces  is  restricted  to  a  certain 
measure.  It  will  act  as  a  pressure  upon  the  firmness  of  an  enemy, 
where  the  elements  of  a  state  are  losely  joined  and  are  not  based 
open  tribal  community. 

Frontier  districts,  in  which  the  population  is  a  mixed  one,  are 
also  in  danger.  Their  nationality  is  doubtful  and  can  be  claimed 
by  both  parties.  Further  apprehensions  cannot  go,  and  on  the 
whole  it  has  become  much  more  difficult  to  coerce  a  great  state 
into  yielding  than  was  formerly  the  case.  A  recognition  of  this 
principle  was  the  animating  motive  in  the  resistance  which  France 
displayed,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  the  imperial  armies.  Gambetta, 
after  his  plans  had  come  to  nought,  answered  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion of  his  judges,  as  to  whether  he  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
a  final  triumph  for  the  defence^  without  hesitation : — 

'*  Certainly  I  believe  in  it  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment in  Paris,  which  was  a  captive  Government,  had  only  capitu- 
lated for  Paris,  which  was  its  undisputed,  nay  its  sole  right,  and 
if  it  had  not  tied  the  hands  of  the  country,  by  acceding  to  the 
^surrender  of  the  whole  of  France,  the  country  would,  with  the 
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reeoarces  at  its  disposal^  which  might  have  been  increased,  and 
which  did  as  a  fact  increase  day  by  day,  finally  have  been  rid  of 
the  invaders.  There  is  no  nation  in  Europe  that  has  not  at  one 
time  had  the  enemy  on  its  soil,  and  has  not  endured  his  presence 
there  for  long,  but  has  at  last  driven  him  out.'' 

The  Roman  principle  meant  the  same,  never  to  conclude  peace 
in  disaster.  And  to  this  the  empire  thanked  its  rise.  If  such 
obstinacy  and  persistence  were  indulged  in  by  both  sides,  the  end 
of  the  struggle  would  only  be  conceivable  after  general  devastation 
and  pauperisation  had  completely  exhausted  the  physical  forces, 
and  long-suffering  the  moral.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  imagin- 
able that,  in  order  to  carry  through  its  will,  with  arms  in  its  hand, 
against  an  obstinately-resisting  people  led  on  by  a  great  man,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  completely  flood  the  foreign  country  with 
troops  and  to  put  a  pressure  lasting  for  years  upon  the  population* 

But  to  this  extreme  push,  matters  will  only  but  very  rarely,  nay, 
in  the  case  of  prosperous  civilised  nations,  perhaps  never,  come.  A 
time  will  arrive,  before  complete  exhaustion,  at  which  the  yearning 
for  peace  will  in  the  vanquished  states  be  stronger  than  the  desire 
for  a  continuation  of  the  struggle.  To  enable  this  point  of  time 
to  be  determined,  many  circumstances  besides  the  natural  qualities 
of  the  nation  will  intervene.  A  pressure  is  soonest  possible,  and 
will  work  most  rapidly,  where  a  numerous  and  prosperous  civilian 
•class  exists,  where  a  widely*developed  industry  and  a  rich  com- 
mercial class  prevails.  For  here  is  the  damage,  which  results  from 
the  presence  of  victorious  masses  of  tbe  enemy,  comparatively  the 
most  keenly  felt.  And  this,  again,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
«uch  popular  elements  best  possess  the  means  and  the  ways  of 
giving  effectual  expression  to  their  wishes.  They  control  the  press, 
and  by  it  sway  public  opinion,  and  will  soonest  be  able  to  thrust 
aside  the  elements  that  clamour  for  more  war,  or  at  all  events  be 
able  to  deprive  them  of  their  influence.  A  flourishing  middle  class 
makes  every  state  weak ;  for  it  is  soonest  inclined,  after  a  few 
disasters,  to  give  up  the  matter  for  lost,  and  it  yearns  most  for  the 
return  of  a  calm  ordinary  state  of  things,  which  does  not  afford 
-any  unwelcome  interruptions  to  the  increase  of  prosperity  and  the 
^enjoyment  of  earthly  goods. 

But  things  look  different  where  there  exists  in  the  main  only 
.a  ruling  aristocracy  and  a  peasant  class,  and  the  middle  class  are 
either  wanting  or  are  without  any  power  and  influence.  The  aris- 
tocracy, whether  it  consist  of  a  noble  class  or  of  a  circle  of  moneyed 
persons,  finds  means  of  escaping  the  immediate  pressure  of  an 
.enemy.    And  the  injury  done  them,  which  affects  but  a  fraction  of 
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their  whole  property^  is  not  sensibly  felt.  The  peasantry,  again» 
whioh  suffers  most  nnder  the  presence  of  the  hostile  forces,  has  not 
the  means  in  its  hands  of  enforcing  its  wishes  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  Hence  it  results  from  these  conditions  that,  when  the  great 
strength  of  an  individaal  man  does  not  counteract  the  natural 
course  of  things,  pressure  can  more  readily  be  exercised  upon 
countries  like  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Austria,  than  apoQ 
Poland  or  Russia.  Under  the  simple  duration  of  a  state  of  war, 
one  state  beyond  doubt  suffers  comparatiTcly  more  than  another. 
That  will,  of  course,  have  great  influence  upon  its  firmness. 

The  form  of  government  is  also  of  importance.  A  king 
restricted  in  nothing  will  be  able  to  develop  the  highest  degree  of 
martial  energy.  But,  in  his  case,  the  feeling  of  personal  respon- 
sibility makes  itself  the  more  felt,  in  proportion  as  others  have  a 
less  right  to  exercise  influence  upon  him.  Accordingly,  it  quite 
depends  upon  how  far  his  character  is  capable  of  bearing  easily 
high  responsibility.  A  parliament  may  be  quite  as  well  the  support 
of  peaceful  inclinations  as  of  warlike  passions ;  because  its  attitude 
is  quite  dependent  upon  tbe  prevailing  public  opinion.  A  handful  of 
determined  fanatics,  which  knows  how  to  quit  itself  from  all  respon- 
sibility, because  it  asserts  that  it  is  only  carrying  out  the  popular 
will,  may  protract  a  hopeless  war,  which  an  absolute  sovereign  would 
have  long  since  ended.  Such  a  one  will  comport  himself  mose  in 
accordance  with  tbe  wishes  of  his  subjects  than  will  a  small  knot 
of  politioal  partisans.  Most  favourable  for  the  display  of  martial 
energy  is  the  position  of  a  dictator  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  His  powers  are  like  those  of  an  absolute  sovereign,, 
and  the  reponsibility  falls  upon  those  who  have  instituted  him,  or 
who  have  acceded  to  his  usurpation  of  the  supreme  power. 

Many  other  circumstances  also  influence  the  persistency  of 
war-passions ;  the  momentary  state  of  affairs,  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  historical  recollections  and  experience,  confidence  in  leaders^ 
faith  or  mistrust  in  existing  institutions,  the  shipwreck  of  hopes 
whioh  were  regarded  as  certain.  The  manner  in  whioh  the  victor 
makes  his  power  felt  either  paralyses  or  encourages  resistance* 
The  more  unexpected  a  blow  of  fate  is,  the  most  powerful  are  its 
effects  wont  to  be.  The  news  of  the  rout  of  the  army  at  Jena 
and  Auerstadt  stunned  Prussia  in  1806  so  completely,  because, 
before  the  war  began,  such  a  catastrophe  had  never  been  considered 
possible. 

It  will,  therefore,  not  be  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  proceed 
to  seize  the  enemy's  territory.  Frederick  the  Great  was  right 
when,  in   1757,   he   expected,  from  the   complete  defeat  of  the 
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It  Auatrian  army  in  Bohemia,  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  comi* 

\\  pared,  beforehand,   the  expeoted  battle   with  that  of  Pbarsalus, 

i  ''By  such  a  defeat  at  Prague  the  power  of  Austria's  resistance 

I  would  not,  of  course,  have  been  really  and  finally  broken,"  Theo<i 

I  dore  Yon  Bernhardt  remarked  a  propos  of  that  occasion,  "  but 

j  neither  in  the  position  of  things  in  the  world,  nor  in  the  spirit  of 

,;  the  age,  nor  in  the  constitution  of  Austria  specially,  nor  in  the  kind 

of  interest  which  the  peoples  of  this  empire,  or  even  the  influential 
I  classes,  took  in  the  object  for  which  this  war  was  waged,  lay  any 

cause  for  supposing  that  the  enemies  of  Prussia  would  display 
extreme  heroic  firmness.  King  Frederick  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  moral  factors  of  success  than  were  his  contemporariesi  and 
could  adapt  them  quite  as  well  as  Napoleon ;  he  knew  quite  as  well 
as  he,  '  ce  que  c'est  que  la  terreur ' — and  he  might  expect,  with 
the  same  right  as  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz,  that  the  stunning,  dis*^ 
encouraging  blow  would  bring  about  peace." 

In  the  magnitude  of  the  scale  of  which  it  was  waged  this  oam« 
paign  of  the  king,  accordingly,  was  similar  to  all  those  that  have 
in  modern  times  been  directed  towards  the  annihilation  of  the 
enemy. 

That  annihilation  means,  in  these  days,  something  quite  diffe-» 
rent  to  what  it  did  in  the  Napoleonic  times,  lies  in  the  altered 
state  of  nations,  especially  in  the  fact  that  the  national  feeling  has 
now  been  aroused,  which  makes  all  one  and  indivisible. 

The  first  thing  that  must  be  done  towards  the  attainment  of 
the  object  of  the  war  is  that  the  enemy  must  be  deprived  of  that 
hope  of  victory,  which  rests  upon  apparent  counterpoises,  by  the 
destruction  of  his  armies  in  the  field.  Thereby  an  important 
step  has  been  attained,  and  this  is  sufficient,  perhapsi  at  once 
to  wring  the  desired  peace  from  a  weakly  nation.  The  next  step 
is  to  deprive  one's  adversary  of  the  belief  in  the  return  of  the 
faithless  fortune  of  war.  This  is  best  done  by  the  capture  of 
the  capital,  the  occupation  of  those  places  or  districts  which  are 
best  suited  for  furnishing  the  means  of  a  re-organisation  of  com- 
bative forces,  and  the  capture  of  great  strongholds  which  stop  or 
impede  the  advance  of  the  armies.  Politics  will,  at  this  stage,  be 
a  powerful  helper,  by  depriving  the  vanquished  of  all  prospect  of 
extraneous  assistance.  Last  of  all  comes  the  last  means,  a  pres-* 
sure  exercised  upon  the  most  prosperous  and  sensitive  districts,  or 
the  occupation  of  the  whole  country  and  the  cutting  off  of  its 
communications  with  the  outside  world.  This  is  the  ultima  ratio 
of  war-waging. 

With  perfect  right  may  an  attempt  be  made  to  form  a  picture  of 
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the  martial  energy  to  be  expected  of  the  enemy,  in  order  thus  to 
enable  us  to  measure  our  own  prospects,  and  to  take  measures 
accordingly.  Tet  the  result  of  this  investigation  must  never  per- 
mit us  to  advance  against  a  powerful  state  with  Kpart  of  our  foroes. 
It  is  never  possible  to  foresee  what  chance  incidents,  what  personal 
influences  or  political  revolutions  may  unexpectedly  increase  the 
enemy's  tenacity.  It  was  the  chief  error  of  the  Allies  in  the  first 
war  of  coalition,  that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  in  this 
particular.  Even  when  we  confidently  believe  that  we  shall  attain 
our  object  with  one  of  the  first  stages  of  the  effects  of  war,  we 
shall  most  surely,  most  quickly,  and  most  completely  reach  this 
end  by  employing  all  our  forces.  The  presence  of  troops  which 
are,  after  all,  not  needed  for  the  victory  on  the  battle-field,  increases, 
all  the  same,  the  moral  impression  of  superiority.  A  fault  in  the 
opposite  direction,  a  too  short  calculation  of  forces,  may  just  tend 
to  increase  the  enemy's  perseverance,  which  was  at  first  but  small, 
and  thus  protract  the  war. 

Thus  in  the  future,  also,  where  the  enemy  deserves  in  any 
respect  to  be  considered  our  equal,  we  shall  do  well  to  make  our 
preparations,  under  all  circumstances,  with  the  view  that  we  may 
perhaps  have  to  proceed  to  extremities. 

Conclusion. 

So  long  as  earthly  nations  strive  after  earthly  goods,  so  long 
as  they  aim  at  securing  for  foture  generations  room  for  develop- 
ment, peace  and  respect,  so  long  as  they^  led  on  by  great  spirits, 
strive  beyond  the  narrow  compass  of  everyday  needs  towards  the 
realisation  of  political  and  civilising  ideals,  so  long  will  there  be 
war.  What  use  is  it  to  contend  whether  war  has  an  ennobling  or 
degrading  effect  upon  mankind  ?  Certainly,  the  firequently  quoted 
simile,  that  war  is  like  a  thunderstorm,  which  clears  the  air  under 
great  convulsions,  must  be  only  conditionally  applied.  The  Thirty 
Years  War  changed  Grermany  into  a  wilderness,  and  brought  about 
a  demoralisation  without  parallel.  What  we  have  experienced  for 
the  last  twelve  years  in  our  fatherland,  permits  us  only  to  believe 
with  difficulty  in  the  cleansing  effects  of  the  last  war.  On  the  other 
side,  we  rightly  call  the  time  when  Prussia,  after  having  fallen  low 
lifted  up  her  head  and  snatched  up  arms  to  liberate  itself,  the  time 
of  its  greatest  glory.  The  disaster  that  had  preceded  had,  in 
reality,  like  a  thunderstorm,  dispersed  all  the  oppressive  heat  that 
had  relaxed  all  life.  A  fresh  breeze  blew  through  the  land.  The 
moral  effects  of  wars  are  different,  according  to  the  form  which  they 
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^optf  according  to  the  issue  they  take,  and  according  to  the  times 
in  which  they  fall.  We  must  make  the  best  of  what  the  Gods 
-send.  True  it  is  :  wars  are  the  lot  of  mankind ;  are  the 
inevitable  destiny  of  nations.  Eternal  peace  is  not  the  lot  of 
mortals  in  this  world. 

To-day  it  is  not  sufiGicient,  then,  to  fulfil  Machiavelli's  demand 
that  the  prince  should  know  the  war ;  the  nations  themselves  do 
not  less  need  this  knowledge.  They  ought  to  know  how  to  forge 
weapons^  to  strengthen  their  arms  in  order  to  carry  them^  and  steel 
their  heart  in  order  to  endure  the  hardships  which  a  struggle  for 
the  Fatherland  entails. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  acquire  understanding  lot  war.  '^  The  waging 
of  a  war  is  in  itself  very  difficult,  of  that  there  is  no  doubt ;  but 
the  difficulty  does  not  lie  alone  in  the  fact  that  special  erudition  or 
|[reat  genius  is  demanded  in  order  to  perceive  the  true  principle  of 
•conducting  war ;  of  this  every  well-organised  head  is  capable  who 
IS  without  prejudice,  and  who  is  not  utterly  ignorant  of  the  matter. 
Even  the  application  of  these  principles  upon  the  map  and  paper 
•entails  no  difficulty,  and  to  have  sketched  out  a  good  plan  of  opera- 
tion is  no  great  masterpiece;  the  whole  difficulty  consists  in  faith* 
fully  carrying  out  the  principles  one  has  proposed  to  hitnself/* 

So  Glausewitz  teaches  us. 

The  simple  application  of  simple  factors,  of  which  these  pages 
iiave  endeavoured  to  give  us  a  picture,  a  knowledge  of  the  moral 
levers,  an  insight  into  human  nature,  and  the  capacity  of  con* 
•ceiving  clearly  a  sensible  aim,  that  is  all  the  knowledge  required. 
Deficient  experience  may,  to  a  limited  extent,  be  made  good  by  an 
-attentive  study  of  former  campaigns. 

If,  in  spite  of  this,  the  spring  to  **  being  able  "  is  still  a  great 
one,  this  is  purely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  machine — ^the  army — 
needs  a  vigorous  hand  in  order  that  it  follow  punctually  the  pres- 
sure, and  that,  moreover,  the  execution  of  all  plans  only  takes 
place  under  the  continuous  counteracting  influence  of  the  enemy 
•and  under  the  impression  of  danger.  Glausewitz  compares  the 
whole  waging  of  war  **  to  the  working  of  a  compound  machine 
with  enormous  friction,  so  that  what  can  easily  be  sketched  out  on 
paper  can  only  be  carried  into  execution  with  great  exertion." 

The  movement  of  the  masses  is  like  the  slow  tread  of  an  ox 
before  the  plough.  It  appears  to  be  so  easy  to  keep  him  going  in 
his  direction,  and  it  is  so  for  the  practised  hand.  But  let  a  novice 
lend  his  hand,  and  what  looked  so  dragging  and  plodding  gains 
apparently  the  speed  of  a  storm.  In  spite  of  the  best  geometrical 
knowledge,  and  the  clearness  of  the  object  in  yiew,  the  line,  which 
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it  was  intended  to  go  straight^  makes  the  most  marvelloas  bendft 
and  curves. 

Personal  frictions,  unfortunate  occurrences,  misunderstandings 
and  errors,  added  to  these  the  excitement  of  the  battle,  the  feeEng 
of  always  standing  face  to  face  with  events  which  may  bring  great 
good  fortune  or  unutterable  disaster,  these  are  the  powers  that  in 
war  tost  character  the  most,  which  can  only  be  conceived  of  by 
him  who  has  learnt  to  know  them. 

They  have  made  many  a  talented  man,  who  with  the  boldest 
hopes,  and  supported  by  the  necessary  perception,  has  endeavoured 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  general,  despair  with  a  broken  heart,, 
after  great  exertion. 

When  the  sphere  of  warfare  has  been  rightly  studied,  and  the 
principles  of  the  most  famous  commanders  have  been  digested  with 
the  aid  of  a  tried  expounder,  there  arises  involuntarily  in  our 
hearts  the  desire  to  try  our  own  strength,  and  to  come  into  the 
situation  of  Bonaparte  at  Marengo,  or  of  Frederick  at  Bossbach^ 
Leuthen,  and  Liegnitz.  But  if  we  cast  our  eyes  back  upon  the 
instances  of  unfortunate  captains  who,  with  like  lights,  coveted  the 
same  as  we,  attained  their  hearts  desire,  and  came  to  grief,  only  to 
be  branded  by  posterity  as  criminals  and  weaklings,  a  man  who 
is  really  in  earnest  shrinks  back  for  a  moment. 

Is  then  a  knowledge  of  war  valuable  to  the  ordinary  mortal, 
when  it  may  only  tempt  him,  perhaps,  to  dare  difficult  things  to  his 
own  disaster  ?     Certainly  ! 

What  true  soldierly  natures  would  not,  all  the  same,  after  a  short 
hesitation,  in  spite  of  all  scruples,  dash  at  the  opportunity^  when 
offered,  of  wielding  the  b&ton  of  a  field-marshal  ?  The  prize  is  a 
great  one ;  it  is  that  which  beckons  to  the  poet  and  the  artist  on 
his  thorny  way — ^Immortality.  An  irresistible  magic  lies  in  this  word*. 
The  fortunate  warrior  rescues  his  name  from  oblivion.  The  names 
of  Frederick  and  Napoleon  will  ring  so  long  as  the  world  lasts. 

^'  But  is  it  worth  the  while  to  lay  such  heavy  trials  npon 
the  masses,  in  order  that  a  single  man  shall  be  deified?  The 
thousands  that  have  fallen  for  the  glory  of  the  great  commander 
are  not  mentioned.  They  go  empty  of  their  reward."  This  may 
be  the  opinion  of  short-sighted  wisdom.  We  regard  things  diffe- 
rently. Even  the  greatest  captain  needs  many  clever,  true,  and 
bold  assistants,  and  they  share  in  his  glory. 

If  the  graves  could  open,  and  a  Macedonian,  who  marched  with 
Alexander  through  the  Granicus,  were  to-day  to  come  before  as,  we 
would  believe,  and  were  it  only  a  simple  warrior,  that  Alexander 
stood  before  us.    Would  not  a  Oarthagenian  soldier,  who  crossed 
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4he  Alps  in  Hannibars  anny,  appear  as  a  part  of  the  great  Boman 
^nemy  himself  ?  The  memory  of  posterity  allows  in  its  mind  the 
simplest  warrior  to  have  an  immediate  share  in  the  greatness  of  the 
commander.  It  sinks  all  differences  of  rank,  and  in  its  reverence 
^f  great  deeds  awards  its  meed  of  praise  to  all  those  who  partioi* 
patedy  though  they  were  of  the  lowest  rank.  Woald  we  not  gaze 
with  respect  and  admiration  upon  a  Grenadier  who  fell  at  Leuthen* 
were  he  to  rise  oat  of  the  earth,  and  forget  that  he  was  only  a 
aoldier  like  many  others,  who  lived  with  him,  and  of  whom  there 
-are  many  in  our  days.  A  happy  destiny  allowed  him  to  play  a 
part  in  a  great  historical  deed,  and  this  ennobles  him  in  our  eyes ; 
we  do  not  inquire  into  his  personal  merits.  In  like  manner,  future 
generations  will  one  day  envy  the  men  who  went  to  war  with  King 
William  against  Austria  and  against  France,  and  laid  the  founda* 
tions  of  Oerman  unity.  That  even  the  unknown  and  unmentioned 
soldier,  who  would  otherwise  only  live  in  order  to  live,  to  labour 
and  to  eat  and  drink,  shares  in  war  the  fate  of  great  heroes,  of  rare 
geniuses,  and  is  a  helper  in  their  great  work,  is  reward  enough. 
Even  the  crudest  will  not  lack  something  of  the  feeling  that  here 
lie  raises  himself  above  the  toilsomeness  of  everyday  existence. 
Whoever  has  a  hearty  feels  it  beat  higher  and  becomes  enthusiastic 
for  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  To  defend  the  Fatherland,  means 
also  to  gain  the  thanks  of  the  Fatherland,  and  to  knit  one's  name 
and  one's  being  together  with  the  name  and  the  fame  of  one's  king, 
•one's  captain,  and  one's  people. 

The  realms  that  are  built  up  and  made  great  by  the  sword  last^ 
it  is  true,  but  their  time,  like  everything  else  that  has  ever  been  or 
will  be  in  this  world.  '^  The  destiny  of  natious  is  like  that  of  men ; 
they  arise,  they  grow,  they  bloom,  they  decay,  and  cease  to  be." 
But  it  is  worth  more  to  make  good  use  of  the  time,  than  to  overlive 
it  like  dried  flower?  in  the  spring.  As  yet  no  historian  has  ever 
placed  the  Chinese  higher  than  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  because 
they  have  outlived  these.  The  consciousness  of  working  for  tran- 
sitory greatness  cannot  affect  the  pleasure  of  the  work.  If  only 
the  name  lives  on,  and  if  what  a  nation  has  done  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  race  was  great,  it  may  one  day  become 
transformed  into  other  forms;  it  has  lived  enough.  To  have  a 
ishare  in  its  achievements  is  sufficient  in  order  to  be  recorded  by 
iiistory  for  all  eternity. 

We  Germans  to-day  are  in  a  happy  position.  The  star  of  the 
young  Empire  has  only  just  risen  on  the  horizon;  its  course  lies 
still  before  it.  The  way  up  to  the  zenith  is  more  cheery  than  that 
^own  the  hill.    And  if  ever  a  rising  State  afforded  a  guarantee  of 
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long  existence,  so  is  it  a  strongy  united,  and  military  Germany  i» 
the  midst  of  the  Oreat  Powers  of  Europe.  Such  a  position  is- 
rightly  called  periloas.  Bat  it  is  the  consoiousness  of  this  danger 
that  keeps  the  energy  alive.  Certainly  were  oar  Fatherland  to  rest 
upon  the  laarels  it  has  won,  and  give  itself  up  to  the  pleasant 
dream  that  its  existence,  its  respect,  and  its  security  has  been  once 
and  for  all  guaranteed,  and  that  its  neighbours  are,  after  all,, 
not  ill-minded,  then  it  would  perforce  soon  become  their  prize. 
Accessible  to  all,  in  the  way  of  all,  were  they  minded  to  extend 
themselves,  its  frontiers  composed  of  fragments  of  peoples  who- 
l^onsider  their  centre  of  gravity,  either  from  tradition,  or  from  rest- 
lessness and  love  of  change,  to  lie  beyond,  not  closed  by  nataral 
boundaries,  it  would  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  every  revolution  in 
our  part  of  the  world.  But  so  far,  as  far  as  human  probability  can- 
conceive  and  provide,  it  will  not  come  to  this.  A  strong  arm  and 
a  sharp  sword  will  protect  the  heart  of  Europe. 

But  we  must  keep  before  our  eyes  the  fact  that  we  have  yet  to- 
reach  our  zenith.  Excelsior !  is  our  watchword.  Oontinuous 
labour  to  perfect  our  national  offensive  and  defensive  military 
system  must,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  our  highest  political 
wisdom.  Hand  in  hand  with  it  must  go  the  increase  of  our  moral 
forces,  which  decide  everything  in  war ;  increase,  not  maintenance  ^ 
for  ''never  are  moral  forces  at  rest;  they  fall  as  soon  as  they  no 
longer  strive  to  increase."* 

First  of  all,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  clear  to  ourselves- 
and  our  children  growing  up  about  us,  and  whom  we  have  to  edu- 
cate, that  a  time  of  rest  has  not  yet  come,  that  the  prophecy  of 
a  final  struggle  for  the  existence  and  greatness  of  Germany  is  not 
a  mere  fancy  of  ambitious  fools,  but  that  it  will  one  day  unavoid- 
ably come,  with  full  force,  with  the  seriousness  which  every  struggle 
deciding  the  fate  of  a  nation  entails  before  a  new  political  system 
has  been  unreservedly  recognised.  Then  in  this  consciousness 
that  must  form  the  foundation,  we  must  by  example,  by  word,  and 
by  pen,  continuously  work  towards  this  end,  that  loyalty  towards 
the  Emperor,  passionate  love  for  the  Fatherland,  determination 
not  to  shrink  from  hard  trials,  and  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice 
may  wax  mightier  and  mightier  in  our  hearts  and  in  those  of  our 
children.  Then  will  the  German  army,  that  must  and  shall  remain 
the  German  nation  in  arms,  be  in  the  coming  conflict  also  assured 
of  victory. 

•  Scharnhont  in  April  1806. 
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For  some  months  past  the  present  condition  and  fiiture  prospects 
of  the  Anstrian  navy  have  formed  a  frnitful  theme  for  discussion  by 
the  press  of  the  Empire  at  large,  and  more  particolarly  by  the 
naval  and  military  journals. 

Taken  as  a  whole^  the  tone  of  the  articles  that  have  appeared  on 
this  subject  has  been  anything  but  encouraging  to  the  adyocates 
of  a  spirited  naval  policy.  So  far  as  her  maritime  power  is  con- 
oemedy  it  is  shown  conclusively  that  Austria  is  falling  rapidly 
back  into  the  position  in  which  she  found  herself  in  1848.  To  a 
nation  claiming  a  place  among  the  first  Powers  of  Europe,  nothing 
could  well  be  more  humiliating  than  her  helplessness  in  that 
eventful  year.  Her  vessels  were  manned  for  the  most  part  by 
Italians,  who  deserted  en  masse  to   their  countrymen  when  war 

^  broke  out.     The  few  ships  that  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the 

Imperial  Government  were  blockaded  in  Trieste  by  an  insigni*^ 

>  fioant  Italian  fleet,  and  Austria  paid   dearly,  both  in  blood  and 

treasure,  for  the  neglect  of  her  navy  during  the  preceding  years  of 

^  peace.    Venice  could  never  have  held  out  as  she  did  had  the  land 

forces  of  Austria  been  assisted  from  the  first  by  a  sea-attack* 
Both  before  and  after  that  period  the  course  of  events  contributed 
considerably  to  discredit  the  Anstrian  navy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  It  had  never  achieved  any  success  nor  rendered  any  service 
of  importance,  and  was  consequently  regarded  as  a  more  or  less 
useless  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  Empire.  Few  statesmen  of 
that  time  possessed  the  far-sightedness  of  the  ill-fated  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  to  whom  the  reorganisation  of  the  navy  was  entrusted 
on  the  termination  of  the  war.  Through  his  efforts  alone  Austria 
was  able  to  meet  Denmark  and  Italy  on  the  sea  some  years 
later. 

The  battle  of  Lissa,  fought  against  great  odds  both  in  ships 
and  gans,  seemed,  at  length,  to  have  awakened  the  nation  from  its 
apathy  in  all  things  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  navy.  The 
victory,  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  army  had  sustained  a  series 
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of  orushing  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Prassians,  was  donbly 
grateful  to  the  woanded  self-esteem  of  the  Austrian  public ;  and 
it  appeared  likely  to  bear  fruit  in  the  general  adoption  of  a 
spirited  naval  policy*  Admiral  Tegetthoff  worked  hard  nntil  the 
dose  of  his  life  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  fleet,  alike  in  its 
personnel  and  matirtel;  but  his  untimely  death  shattered  the 
ambitious  plans  which  he  had  cherished.  His  programme  has 
been  carried  out  in  part,  but  it  has  not  been  modified  nor  enlarged 
to  suit  the  altered  conditions  of  naval  warfare,  and  the  maritime 
growth  of  neighbouring  States.  Italy  is  now  in  a  position  to  take 
to  ample  revenge  for  the  humiliations  of  1866.  As  is  usually  the 
ccLse,  the .  vanqui^ed  have  learned  more  from  defeat  than  the 
victors  from  victory.  Lissa  taught  Italy  the  evils  of  the  then 
existing  system.  Within  a  very  few  months  she  reorganised  the 
personnel  of  her  navy;  and  in  less  than  twenty  years  after  her 
birth  as  a  nation,  took  rank  as  the  third  naval  Power  of  the  world. 
Austria  in  the  meantime  has  steadily  lost  ground;  and  can  now 
scarcely  claim  the  sixth  place.  In  any  future  war,  therefore,  unless 
the  relative  strength  of  the  two  navies  undergoes  a  startling  change, 
the  Austrian  fleet  must  either  be  blockaded  in  Trieste,  or  blown 
out  of  the  water  by  such  vessels  as  the  ItcUia  and  Lepanlo,  the 
Sif  UmbertOy  Duilio,  and  Dandolo. 

The  present  naval  programme  of  Austria,  so  far  as  such  a  thing 
may  be  said  to  exist,  may  be  gathered  from  the  proposals  of  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  Vice-Admiral  Freiherr  von  Stemeck,  which 
were  laid  before  the  Delegations  in  November  1884.  At  that 
period  the  Austrian  manoeuvring  squadron  consisted  of  six  casemate 
ships  of  iron  construction — Tegeithojff^  Custozza^  Albrecht,  Don 
Juan,  Prinz  Eugen^  and  Kaiser  Max,  two  wooden  casemate  ships, 
Lissa  and  Kaiser^  and  tvm  wooden  armoured  frigates,  Habshurg 
and  Ferdinand  Max.  The  two  last  named  were  half  antiquated 
even  at  Lissa,  and  since  1884  the  Ferdinand  Max  has  been 
stripped  of  her  armour  and  turned  into  an  artillery  training-ship. 
The  Habsburg  is  now  twenty-two  years  old,  the  Lissa  eighteen, 
tod  the  Kaiser  sixteen  years  old.  These  three  vessels,  therefore, 
must  soon  be  struck  off  the  list  of  ships  available  for  warfare  at 
the  present  day. 

In  anticipation  of  this  event  the  Austrian  Government  is  now 
building  two  armourclads.  The  first,  the  Kronprins  Erzherzog 
Rudolfs  was  laid  down  in  1882.  She  is  a  steel  turret  ship,  90  m. 
in  length  between  perpendiculars,  19  m.  in  beam,  of  7*7  m. 
draught  6,870  tons  displacement,  1,200  nominal  and  6,600  in- 
dicated horse-power.     Her  armour  on  the  belt  will  be  80'6  cm., 
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«n  the  tarret  27*9  cm.,  and  on  the  deck  6'9  cm.  in  thickness. 
She  mil  carry  three  80*5-om.  Erapp  gnns,  six  15-cm.  Erapp 
•gujie,  two  light  and  eleyen  machine  gans.  The  second  vessel,  in* 
tended  to  replace  the  Erzh^zo^  Ferdinand  Max^  was  laid  down 
in  1884.  She  is  of  6,060  tons  displacement,  measures  85  m.  in 
length  between  perpendiculars,  17  cm.  in  beami  and  draws  6*6  m. 
of  water.  Her  armour  will  be  22'9  cm.  thick  in  the  belt,  20*8  om« 
on  the  turret,  and  2*4  cm.  on  the  deck,  and  she  will  carry  two 
80*6  cm.  Erupp  guns,  six  15-cm.  Erupp  guns,  two  light  and  eleven 
machine  guns.  Her  speed,  with  a  1,200  nominal  and  6,500  in» 
dicated  horse-power,  is  estimated  at  17  knots.  The  new  Ferdinand 
Max  is  fitted  throughout  with  the  most  recent  improvements  in 
naval  constrocdon. 

When  these  two  vessels  are  launched,  therefore,  the  effective 
Armourclads  of  Austria  will  consist  of  the  Kronprinz  Erzherzog 
Rudolf  {6,870  tons),  the  Erzherzog  Ferdinand  Mam  (6,060  tons), 
the  Custozza  (7,060  tons,  launched  1872),  the  Don  Juan  (8,550 
tons,  launched  1876),  the  Erzherzog  Albrecht  (6,940  tone, 
launched  1872),  the  Kaisei^  Max  (8,550  tons,  launched  1875),  the 
Ftinz  Eugen  (8,560  tons,  launched  1877),  and  the  Tegetthoff 
(7,890  tons,  launched  1878).  Should  the  Austrian  Government 
persist  in  its  present  policy,  those  eight  vessels  of  less  than  6,400 
tons  average  displacement  may  be  called  upon  to  meet  the  ten 
first-class  armourclads  of  Italy,  of  11,000,  12,000,  and  18,000  tons 
each. 

The  disinclination  of  the  Austrian  public  to  make  any  consider* 
able  pecuniary  sacrifices  in  support  of  its  naval  power  has  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  cruiser  and  the  torpedo  as  a  means  of  supple* 
menting  the  weak  armourclad  squadron.  Some  time  before  Admiral 
Aube  claimed  for  the  torpedo  the  foremost  place  in  the  French 
navy,  Vice-Admiral  Freiherr  von  Stemeck  had  pledged  himself  to 
«  similar  programme  for  Austria.  It  is  in  pursuance  of  his  plans 
that  such  vessels  as  the  Panther  and  Leopard^  the  AdUer  and  Falhe 
have  been  built. 

Of  cruisers  the  Austrian  navy  at  present  possesses  seven — the 
Panther  and  Leopard^  built  by  Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  and 
launched  in  1886 — each  69  m.  in  length,  10  m.  in  beam,  4*8  m.  in 
draught,  1,680  tons  displacement  and  8,600  indicated  horse^power, 
carrying  two  12-cm.  Erupp  guns  and  ten  machine  guns,  with  a 
speed  of  18  knots-— the  Luasin^  Sebenico^  Spalaio,  and  Zara,  of 
:840  tons  displacement  and  140  knots  speed,  and  an  unarmed 
vessel,  of  which  the  dimensions  are  not  known,  in  course  of  oon- 
fitmction.     The  Panther  and  Leopard,  with  the  performances  of 
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which  the  Austrian  press  and  public  seem  extremely  well  satisfiedr 
are  intended  to  act  either  as  fast  cruisers  or  in  concert  with  the 
torpedo  flotilla.  The  latter  consisted,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  of 
thirty-eight  boats,  including  eight  of  the  first  class,  the  Falke, 
Adler^  Habicht^  Sperber^  and  four  on  the  stocks. 

Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  exclusive  of  her  second-class  armonr* 
olads,  possesses  a  considerable  number  of  torpedo-rams,  cruisers^ 
and  fast  vessels  of  all  descriptions.  In  the  course  of  the  present 
year  she  will  have  five  torpedo-rams  of  over  8,500  tons  displace* 
ment,  all  launched  since  1888,  eight  torpedo-cruisers  of  about  760 
tons,  launched  since  1886,  two  torpedo-catchers  (one  launched 
last  year,  the  other  in  construction),  and  a  large  number  of  de* 
spatch  vessels.  Her  torpedo  flotilla  will  consist  at  the  same  time 
of  seventy-four  first-class  and  twenty-one  second-class  boats. 

Austria,  therefore,  can  no  longer  hope  to  exercise  any  consider* 
able  influence  in  the  Adriatic,  much  less  to  command  it,  as  many 
thought  she  would  do  after  Ldssa.  She  is  now,  and-— unless  her 
policy  undergoes  a  sudden  and  most  unexpected  change — ^is  likely 
to  remain,  one  of  the  small  naval  Powers  which  are  only  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  combination  with  other  nations.  That  this* 
state  of  helplessness  should  be  allowed  to  exist  is  the  more  strange 
when  we  remember  the  splendid  sailors  she  can  draw  from  her 
maritime  provinces,  and  the  growing  importance  of  her  mercantile 
marine.  Since  the  victory  at  Lissa  the  trade  of  the  Austrian 
littoral  has  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  its  insurance 
is  thought  by  a  large  party  to  be  worth  more  than  the  small  pre- 
mium at  present  paid  by  the  State.  It  is  not,  as  has  been  said,  a 
question  only  of  protecting  the  commerce  of  the  nation  ;  the 
defence  of  the  coast-line,  without  the  aid  of  an  efficient  fleet, 
would  require  an  army  which  Austria,  in  her  peculiarly  exposed 
position,  could  ill  afiford  to  spare. 

The  people  of  Austria  have,  therefore,  to  choose,  and  choose- 
promptly,  between  two  alternatives.  They  must  either  be  prepared 
to  spend  a  vast  sum  in  recovering  the  ground  they  have  lost  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  or  abandon  all  hope  of  exercising  any  control 
in  the  Adriatic,  much  less  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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By  Otto  Waldau. 


Thb  Army  Reorganisation  Project  sabmitted  to  the  Frenoh  GooncilT 
of  Ministers,  on  the  18th  of  May  last,  by  General  Boalanger,  under*- 
went  no  change  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  The  Minister 
of  Fublio  Instraotion,  M*  Goblet,  tried,  indeed,  to  carry  an  amend- 
ment reducing  the  time  of  service  to  one  year  in  favour  of  students 
in  the  superior  Government  educational  establishments,  but  it  was- 
lost  through  the  energetic  resistance  of  the  General ;  the  project 
was  therefore  sent  up  to  Parliament  in  its  original  state,  and  may 
be  expected  to  be  the  subject  of  long  discussions* 

The  project  is  of  a  most  comprehensive  nature,  consisting  of 
285  articles,  under  four  heads,  namely,  Recruitment,  Gommia* 
sions.  Army  and  Reserve  Reorganisation,  and  Promotion. 

The  system  of  recruiting  retains  the  universal  obligation  to 
military  service,  the  total  duration  of  service  to  20  years,  but 
reduces  the  service  in  the  standing  army  from  5  years  to  3  years^. 
and  abolishes  altogether  the  so-called  one-year  volunteer  and  all 
former  exemptions  from  military  service ;  on  the  other  hand,  in^ 
order  to  obviate  an  interruption  in  studies,  the  system  allows  a 
postponement  of  four  years  in  the  commencement  of  service,  but 
this  under  certain  restrictions. 

Besides,  a  reduction  of  service  to  2  years  can  even  now  be 
obtained  on  production  of  proof  of  a  preliminary  military  educa- 
tion. This  last  privilege  is  to  be  further  defined.  This  pre- 
liminary instruction  is  so  arranged  that  those  who  have  obtained 
a  postponement  of  service  may  be  drilled  every  Sunday  by  active 
non-commissioned  officers  in  their  cantons  for  a  few  hours,  in  com- 
pany with  those  who  had  been  dispensed  from  military  service. 
The  necessary  arms  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  kept  in  charge  of 
the  local  authorities.  Those  men  who  are  exempted  from  military 
service  are  liable  to  a  charge  of  21  fr.  60  cents,  for  the  use  of  tho 
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arms  during  the  three  years  which  they  would  have  had  to  serre 
in  the  active  army  if  they  had  not  heen  exempted. 

The  Colonial  army  is  to  consist  of  volunteers  and  re-engaged 
men.  Those  recruited  in  the  Colonies  are  to  serve  in  the  Colonial 
army,  and  one  year  only.  The  yearly  contingent  for  the  army 
destined  for  service  in  France  and  Algiers  amounts  to  192,000  men. 

The  manner  of  recruiting  the  army  deviates  entirely  from  that 
hitherto  practised,  and  follows  more  the  German  system.  The  men 
are  to  he  enrolled  in  district  corps;  the  recruits  are,  in  time  of 
peace,  never  to  join  regiments  stationed  in  the  sub-division  of  their 
native  place ;  the  reserve  men  enter,  in  case  of  mobiUsation,  into 
the  military  bodies  of  their  home  circuits. 

On  a  peace-footing,  the  French  army  is  to  be  composed  as 
follows  :^- 

•  {a)  Infantry, — ^This  is  to  embrace  (1)  194  regiments,  of  which 
154  are  to  be  Line  regiments,  and  40  Rifle  regiments,  each  of  3 
battalions  and  1  depdt  company ;  1  regiment  of  Sappers  and  Fire- 
men, each  of  2  battalions,  from  Paris.  (2)  *'  African  Troops  *' :  6 
regiments  of  Zouaves,  each  3  battalions  of  4  companies  and  1  dep6t 
-company ;  4  regiments  Tirailleurs  d'Afrique,  each  of  4  battalions 
of  4  companies  and  1  depot  company ;  2  foreign  regiments  of  the 
same  formation  ;  also  4  battalions  of  Light  African  Infantry,  the 
number  of  companies  in  which  the  Minister  of  War  may  determine 
Bccording  to  necessity ;  further,  4  companies  of  disciplinary  Fusi- 
liers. Hitherto  there  have  been  144  Line  regiments,  4  regiments 
of  Zouaves,  8  regiments  of  Turcos,  each  of  4  battalions  of  4  com- 
panies and  2  depot  companies ;  8  battalions  of  Zephyrs,  4  companies 
of  disciplinary  Fusiliers,  and  4  battalions  of  Foreign  Legions. 

(b)  The  Cavalry  is  to  be  strengthened  by  11  regiments,  and  is 
to  consist  of  12  regiments  of  Cuirassiers,  80  of  Dragoons,  22  of 
Chasseurs,  14  of  Huzzars,  6  of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  and  4  of 
^pahis  regiments,  each  of  5  squadrons  and  one  depot  squadron. 
Hitherto  the  Cavalry  numbered  12  regiments  of  Cuirassiers,  26  of 
Dragoons,  20  of  Chasseurs,  12  of  Huzzars,  4  of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique, 
*and  8  of  Spahis. 

(c)  The  Artillery  is  to  consist  of  88  regiments  of  Field  Artil- 
lery, namely,  19  division  regiments  of  10  horse  or  mountain  bat- 
teries, 2  depot  batteries,  and  2  newly-organised  pioneer  companies; 
'19  corps  regiments  of  6  batteries  of  Field  Artillery,  8  mounted  and 
2  depdt  batteries,  also  1  pontoon  company ;  6  (hitherto  10)  com- 
panics  of  artificers ;  4  battalions  of  African  Artillery,  each  of  1 
horse  and  1  foot  battalion,  1  mountain  battery,  and  1  pioneer 
Company. 
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(^0  The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  to  be  united  with  the  Fortress 
Artillery^  and  is  to  be  composed  of  12  regiments  of  8  battalions 
of  4  companies ;  of  this  body  8  companies  are  to  be  dismounted 
artUIery,  4  companies  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  and  1  regiment  of 
railway  corps  at  2  battalions,  each  of  4  companies, 
^  {e)  The  Transport  Service  is  to  comprise  20  battalions,  each  of 

j^  3  sections,  consisting  of  1  driving  and  1  marching  company,  and  4 

^  Afirican  companies  of  the  same  composition, 

^  The  Colonial  army  will  consist  of  4  regiments  of  infantry  at  9- 

'  battalions  of  4  companies  each,  1  regiment  of  Senegal  Rifles,  1  of 

'•  Anam  Bifles,  4  regiments  of  Tonkin  Bifles,  each  regiment  consist* 

K  ing  of  4  battalions  of  4  companies ;  further,  2  companies  of  Indiaa 

Sepoys,  and  1  Colonial  disciplinary  regiment,  1  regiment  of  Colo- 
f  nial  Artillery,  composed  of  six  batteries  of  Field  Artillery,  6  moun- 

tain batteries  and  4  pioneer  companies ;  2  companies  of  Colonial 
N  Artificers  and  1  of  Conductors,  as  also  1  Colonial  Engineer  regi<» 

I  ment  of  4  battalions  of  3  companies  of  gunners  and  1  of  sappers 

f  and  miners. 

p  The  system  of  promotion  is  also  to  undergo  a  number  of  inno- 

I:  vations.     The  title  of  Marshal  is  abolished,  and  there  are  to  be 

i  two  classes  only  of  Oenerals,  Brigade  and  Divisional  Generals,. 

I  The  new  law  retains  the  limitation  of  age  for  each  grade  :  52  years 

I  for  subaltern  officers,  64  for  captains,  56  for  majors,  58  for  lieu«- 

{  tenant-colonels,  62  for  generals  of  brigade,  and  65  for  generals  of 

\  division.     Officers  who  have  respectively  attained  these  maximum 

I  ages  are  to  be  superannuated.     Advancement  up  to  and  inclusivo 

:  of  colonel  goes  within  the  respective  arm,  in  the  grades  of  general 

I  within  the  army.     A  certain  proportion  of  promotions,  up  to  and 

inclusive  of  the  grade  of  captain,  is  to  be  effected  on  the  principle 
f  of  length  of  service  and  selection ;  the  promotion  of  staff  officers 

I  and  generals  on  the  principle  of  selection  only. 

I  Vacancies  in  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant  are  to  be  filled  up  to 

one-fourth,  in  the  grade  of  captain  up  to  one-third,  by  selection ; 
the  remainder  by  length  of  service ;  but  the  regulation  prescribes, 
the  minimum  time  an  officer  has  to  remain  in  a  grade  before  he- 
can  be  promoted  to  the  next  grade,  and  also  that  no  officer  can  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  brigade  or  divisional  general, 
without  having  held  a  command  in  his  respective  grade  during  two 
years  uninterruptedly.  By  this  means,  selected  advancement  is 
limited  to  the  charge  of  adjutant,  and  employment  to  the  general 
staff!  Promotion  to  captain  and  major  is  made  dependent  on 
passing  certain  theoretical  examinations. 

In  summarising  the  important  innovations  of  the  French  Army 
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Reorganisation  Soheme  it  will  be  obserred  that  it  pays  homage  to 
the  rapublioan  principle  in  introducing  a  uniform  term  of  eenrioe 
for  all  classes  of  the  population,  and  at  the  same  time  redaeea  it 
to  nominally  three  years ;  that  the  district  system  in  recruiting  is 
made  a  rule;  and  that  a  charge  for  arms  is  introduced  for  each  of 
ihe  three  years  during  which,  on  any  ground,  a  man  is  dispensed 
from  serving.  The  yearly  contingent  is  much  increased,  thereby 
increasing  much  the  total  streugth  of  the  army,  The  number  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  regiments  is  considerably  increased,  althoogh 
the  fourth  battalion  in  each  regiment,  the  thirty  battalions  of 
<]lhasseurs9  are  abolished,  and  the  number  of  depot  eompanies  is 
diminished. 

The  fortress  artillery  is  linked  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  A 
further  great  innovation  in  the  scheme  is  the  system  of  promotion, 
4ind  the  guards  by  which  it  is  surrounded  are  of  not  less  im- 
portance. 

Through  the  uniform  three  years'  term  of  service  a  uniform 
•degree  of  training  is  effected,  and  greater  effectiveness  of  the  whole 
.army,  including  the  reserve  and  territorial  armies,  is  obtained. 

Financial  considerations  have,  however,  been  at  work  to  further 
reduce  the  term  of  service  by  giving  the  Minister  of  War  the  dis- 
cretionary power  to  call  in  the  contingents  on  the  80th  of  November, 
and  to  release  the  men  who  are  in  the  third  year  of  their  service, 
after  the  Autumn  manosuvres ;  also  to  grant  leave  from  the  lat 
October  to  the  Slst  March  to  the  same  class  of  men.  Further,  10 
per  cent,  of  those  liable  to  military  service,  who  had  enjoyed  a  pre- 
liminary military  instruction,  may  be  dismissed  after  two  years' 
service,  so  that  the  three  years'  service  term  is  in  reality  redaced  to 
one  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  months. 

The  French,  especially  the  military  press,  raise  against  this 
Beorganisation  Scheme  the  not  unreasonable  objection  that  it  is 
•nnsuited  to  the  national  character  of  the  people.  Their  sense  of 
personal  independence,  their  want  of  faith  in  authority,  it  is  main- 
tained, will  render  so  short  a  term  of  service  insufficient  to  imbue 
•the  soldier  with  the  necessary  spirit  of  discipline  and  subordination, 
without  which  an  army  is  only  an  armed  rabble.  Against  the  uni- 
formity of  length  of  service  the  objection  is  also  raised,  but  this 
time  unreasonably,  that  a  soldier  in  the  land  transport  service  may 
(be  trained  in  a  few  months ;  that  he  should,  therefore,  not  be  put 
into  the  same  category  in  respect  of  length  of  service  with  a  cavalry- 
man, artilleryman,  or  pioneer.  It  is  also  contested  generally  that 
anything  useful  will  be  obtained  by  the  projected  preliminary 
anilitary  training.     Even  the  semi-official  Temps  declines  to  be 
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treconoiled  to  the  idea  of  the  scheme ;  this  paper  says  that  the  pro- 
ject, far  from  satisfying  it  on  the  score  of  the  strength  and  discipline 
of  the  army,  fills  it^  on  the  contrary,  with  anxiety.  **  It  is  to  be 
feared,"  it  writes,  "  that  the  young  men  at  the  head-qaarters  of  the 
Ksanton  will  assume  a  false  military  spirit  which  will  be  the  mortal 
'enemy  of  the  true  military  spirit;  drill  will  be  taken  for  play,  and 
it  will  be  most  diflScult  to  create  in  the  young  men  a  genuine  sense 
of  duty*  Discipline  will  be  gradually  weakened,  and  the  regiments 
will  finally  partake  of  the  character  of  a  militia  or  National  Guard. 
It  should  not  be  disguised  that  it  is  a  National  Guard  of  young 
men  from  seventeen  to  twenty  years  old,  placed  under  the  authority 
of  the  communal  councils,  which  this  system  creates.  In  this 
creation^  also,  the  politicians  will  find  a  pretext  for  reducing  the 
presence  of  the  men  with  the  regiments  to  one  year,  as  they  will 
:6ay,  that  the  men  having  already  received  half  their  instruction, 
•one  year  will  be  sufficient  for  the  other  half;  then  there  will 
^remain  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  a  soldier,  and  the  appearance 
of  an  army.'^ 

The  line  of  thought  of  this  French  paper  speaks  for  itself,  and 
forcibly  illustrates  the  dangers  with  which  the  project  is  fraught. 
It  remains  only  to  point  out  a  specially  weak  point  likewise  con- 
fleeted  with  the  shortness  of  the  term  of  service.  Since  1872  the 
French  army  has  suffered  very  sensibly  from  a  want  of  efficient  non- 
oommissioned  officers.  All  inducements  to  re-enlistment  have 
hitherto  produced  but  small  results.  At  this  present  there  are 
4ibout  42,000  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  standing  army  : 
of  these^  about  15,000  are  re-enlisted  men,  the  remainder  had  to 
be  selected  from  those  men  who  had  served  four  or  five  years. 
Under  the  longer  service  system  this  inconvenience  may  not  be 
very  great,  but  it  is  an  open  question  as  to  how  these  men  are  to 
be  obtained  in  future;  in  the  end  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  this 
class  of  men  from  those  who  have  served  one  year  only ;  but  what 
firmness  can  be  expected  of  troops^  the  rank  and  file  of  which  will 
consist  of  superficially  trained  men  and  non-commissioned  officers? 
It  is  evident  that  it  was  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  radicals  for 
*'  Republican  equality,^'  that  General  Boulanger  has  abandoned  in 
his  scheme  all  those  military  requirements  which  his  own  experi- 
ence  must  have  taught  him  to  be  unavoidably  necessary* 

The  objections  of  the  Frenoh  press  to  the  local  recruitment 
system  of  the  project  are  less  justified.  These  objections  are 
mostly  based  on  grounds  of  a  purely  political  nature.  First,  fears 
are  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  State  if  every  arrondissementi 
.«nd  every  department  is  to  recruit  and  increase  its  own  troops. 
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Then  it  is  alleged  in  favoar  of  the  old  system  that  the  transfer  of 
recraits  to  distant  provinoes  tends  to  approach  to  one  another  the 
different  sections  of  the  nation,  to  weld  them^  as  it  were,  together* 
Finally,  the  ohjectors  appear  to  desire  to  withdraw  the  soldier  from 
family  influences  and  commercial  associations. 

On  this  head  the  Avenir  Militaire  says :  ''  Whilst  the  phleg*^ 
matic  and  the  earnest  mind  of  the  German  render  him  fit  for  every 
description  of  obedience,  the  Frenchman  considers  himself  con* 
forming  only  of  his  free  will  to  ecclesiastical  and  civil  regulations 
emanating  from  the  central  authority.  Unendowed  with  the  sense 
of  reverence,  the  Frenchman  finds  no  better  pleasure  than  to  pick 
up  stones  and  shy  tbem  at  the  head  of  those  who  are  appointed 
to  lead  and  guide  him." 

The  arguments  of  this  paper  may  be  plausible,  but  we  are  nol 
inclined  to  consider  them  of  suificient  weight  to  lead  us  to  overlook 
the  very  great  advantages  which  the  local  system  possesses  for  the 
acceleration  of  mobilisation.  The  regiments  have  their  reserves 
near,  and  can  therefore  be  set  in  motion  some  days  quicker  thaa 
when  they  have  to  be  collected  from  distant  parts — and  it  ia 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how,  in  case  of  mobilisation^ 
even  one  day  is  a  gain. 

The  bitterest  contradiction  is  made  to  that  part  of  General 
Boulanger's  scheme  which  treats  of  promotion.  The  very  first 
article  is  severely  attacked,  abolishing,  as  it  does,  the  rank  of 
Marshal,  and  reducing  that  of  General  to  two  grades.  It  is  justly 
pointed  out  what  difficulties  may  arise  when  it  will  become  neoes* 
sary  to  appoint  a  divisional  general  to  a  command  which  would  not^ 
be  covered  by  his  title.  The  case  may  arise  of  a  division,  a  corps, 
an  army,  or  the  whole  of  the  forces  being  commanded  by  divisional 
generals,  and  as  there  is  no  inclination  in  France  to  regard* 
seniority,  much  firiction  will  arise  when  a  junior  man  will  be 
placed  over  the  heads  of  seniors  of  equal  rank.  The  accumulation, 
of  theoretical  examinations  also  excites  dissatisfaction,  it  being 
hinted  that  it  will  lead  to  the  pen  carrying  the  victory  over  the 
sword  • 

The  new  system  introduces  very  little  change  into  the  compo*^ 
sition  of  the  body  of  officers.  The  principle  of  equality  is  rendered 
to  a  great  extent  nugatory  by  these  theoretical  examinations 
which  men  promoted  from  the  ranks  will  be  unable  to  pass,  and 
therefore  will  never  rise  beyond  the  grade  of  captain. 

The  project  of  raising  the  yearly  contingent  firom  156,000  to- 
192,000  men  is  of  great  importance.  If  General  Boulanger's 
scheme  should  be  realised,  France  would  in  the  course  of  soipe 
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years  dispose  of  annies  which  the  world  has  never  known.  The 
army  of  the  first  line,  counted  at  9  x  192^000  men,  and  of  the 
second  line  at  6  x  192,000,  would  give,  the  necessary  deductions 
made,  1,700,000  men  for  the  first,  and  1,000,000  men  for  the 
second  army,  exclusive  of  the  reserves  of  the  territorial  army  and 
of  those  exempted  from  the  peace  service. 

Whether  the  finances  of  France  could  stand  the  strain  of  the 
cost  of  such  armies  remains  to  be  seen  ;  it  should  also  not  he  for- 
gotten that  so  large  an  army  cannot  be  had  without  sacrificing 
quality  to  quantity. 

Taken  altogether,  General  Boulanger's  scheme  appears  to  have 
fbr  its  object  the  increase  of  the  ofTensive  strength  of  the  army, 
which  he  effects  by  the  formation  of  numerous  additional  regiments 
of  infeintry  and  cavalry  which  the  increased  yearly  recruitment  is 
to  yield. 
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|lelati0ns  of  %  €ast  |nbia;  Company  fott^  ^rms^. 

By  Oharleb  Rathbonk  Low,  R,N.,  F.R.O.S. 


Th£  first  European  Power  to  appear  in  the  Persian  Gulf  were  the 
Portuguese.  In  1608,  the  great  admiral,  Alphonso  Albuquerque, 
after  reducing  Muscat  and  other  places  in  Arabia,  entered  that 
inland  sea  with  a  fleet  of  seven  ships  of  war,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  island  of  Ormnz ;  and,  on  receiving  a  refusal  firom 
the  Persian  governor,  Khoja  Attah,  cannonaded  the  fortifications 
and  sunk  or  burnt  the  Persian  fleet.  Khoja  Attah  agreed  to  pay 
an  annual  subsidy  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  to  permit  the 
erection  of  a  fort ;  but  Albuquerque,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his 
crews,  was  unable  to  assert  his  rights  of  conquest.  The  Portuguese 
admiral  appeared  ofi^  the  island  in  the  following  year,  and  a  third 
time  in  1614,  when,  after  capturing  Malacca  and  sufiering  a  defeat 
at  Aden,  he  built  a  fort  at  Ormuz,  and  established  the  Portnguese 
supremacy  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  it  remained  uncontested  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years. 

But  a  greater  power  than  Portugal  appeared  on  the  scene  in 
1622,  and  wrested  from  her  the  pride  of  place  which  she  had  held 
for  two  and  a  half  centuries.  Shah  Abbas,  the  great  Eling  of 
Persia,  grew  envious  of  the  European  Power  which,  though  retain- 
ing on  the  throne  a  nominal  king,  lorded  it  over  the  island  of 
Ormuz,  and  caused  the  barren  rock  to  attain  to  such  a  pitch  of 
greatness  as  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  East.  The  grandeur 
and  opulence  of  Ormuz  passed  into  a  proverb : — 

Si,  terranim  orbis,  quaqua  patet,  ammliis  esaet, 
niius,  Onniifliiim  gemma,  deonsque  foret 

If  aU  the  world  were  made  into  a  ring, 
Ormuz  the  gem  and  grace  ehonld  be  therein. 

Lieutenant  A.  W.  Stiffe,  I.N.,  describes  the  present  aspect  in  an 
interesting  article  which  appeared,  many  years  ago,  in  a  long 
defunct  magazine,  to  which  we  are  indebted : — 

The  fort  is  a  qnadrikteral  bastioned  work,  about  750  feet  long  by  620  broad.  It 
has  oasemates  under  the  ramparte,  and  the  two  aoutheni  or  landward  baationB  are 
built  with  orillone.  The  entrance  gate  is  in  one  of  these  recesses,  and  leads  sue- 
cesdrely  into  two  small  courtyards  before  giving  admission  to  the  body  of  the 
place.  In  the  enceinte  is  a  fine  large  under-ground  water-oistem,  with  a  groined 
roof,  supported  by  two  rows  of  piUars.    The  south-wast  bastion  and  west  iaoe  are 
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much  Tmdermined  by  the  sea,  and  partly  rmnous ;  many  of  the  arches  and  vaults 
inside  the  fort  have  been  blocked  up  with  stone  to  prevent  their  falling.  Tt  was 
separated  from  the  island  by  a  moat,  now  filled  up ;  the  remains  of  a  bridge  across 
the  moat  are  visible.  Many  msty  old  iron  guns  lie  about  the  interior  of  the  fortress ; 
the  mortar  used  was  excellent,  and  much  more  durable  than  the  stones.  The  only 
other  remains  of  the  Portuguese  town  are  the  foundations  of  buildings  along  the 
sea-shore,  and  the  ruins  of  a  sort  of  outwork  in  the  landward  face  of  the  town, 
which  has  embrasures,  and  has  been  defended  by  a  moat.  The  space  occupied  by 
the  town  is  about  half  a  mile  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by 
the  appearance  of  the  ground.  The  most  important  ruin  is  a  minaret  about  seventy 
feet  high.  It  is  of  brick,  and  has  been  coated  with  glazed  tiles,  in  the  manner  which 
renders  the  mosques  of  Bagdad  such  striking  objects.  It  has  two  spiral  staircases 
inside,  much  broken  at  the  foot,  and  the  whole  stmoture  is  in  a  tottering  state,  the 
lower  courses  of  bricks,  to  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  being  much  weathered 
away,  thus  undermining  the  building.  Of  the  rest  of  the  city  nothing  remains, 
except  moxmds  strewn  with  broken  pottery,  and  a  vast  number  of  water-cisterns, 
mostly  choked  with  earth,  in  many  of  which  small  crops  of  vegetables  are  now 
raised.  At  about  half  a  mile  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the 
minaret,  are  a  number  of  Arab  tombs  of  some  pretensions  to  architecture,  some  of 
which  have  been  of  two  stories.  They  are  all  more  or  less  ruinous.  One  other  ruin 
of  the  Arab  city  remains  to  be  mentioned,  viz.  the  King's  palace,  or  Turun-bagh,  in 
the  south-east  comer.  This  is  described  as  <*  fairest  of  all '' ;  there,  upon  a  plain 
between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  you  see  a  country  seat  of  the  old  Kings  of  Ornmz, 
4idomed  with  groves  of  palm-trees  and  two  large  cisterns  of  water. 

Shah  Abbas  was  aware  he  coald  not  oompass  the  downfall  of 
this  island  fortress  without  the  co-operation  of  some  naval  Power, 
and  turned  his  eyes  to  the  East  India  Company,  whose  factory  at 
Surat  was  then  the  centre  of  their  power  and  wealth  in  Western 
India.  Accordingly,  Imaun  Eooli  Ehan>  Governor  of  Fars,  called 
in  the  English  accounts  Prince  of  Shiraz,  was  directed  to  under- 
take the  military  portion  of  the  enterprise,  in  conjunction  with  the 
East  India  Company's  ships,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
pany's agent  at  Surat,-  who  agreed  to  assist  on  the  terms  that  they 
were  to  share  the  plunder,  and  that  half  of  the  Custom  dues  of 
Gombroon,  on  the  Persian  mainland,  was  to  be  guaranteed  to  them, 
as  well  as  exemption  from  payment  of  all  duties  at  that  port.  Dr. 
Fryer,  a  quaint  writer  who  visited  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
between  the  years  1672-1681,  says : — , 

Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  when  he  had  enlarged  his  dommions  from  the  Persian 
Onlf  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  lastly,  when  he  was  about  to  wage  war  with  the  sea 
itself,  having  not  one  port  in  the  Bay  of  Persia,  sent  down  Imami  Gooly  Oann,  the 
famous  warrior-generid  of  his  forces,  against  Ormuz  and  all  the  harbours  the 
Portuguese  had  in  possession  on  this  side  of  the  Gulf ;  and,  a  ship  of  our  nation 
coming  in.  Captain  Wedal  was  implored  to  assist  the  Persians  against  his  and  their 
enemies,  which,  the  general  asking,  the  sea-captain  consented  to,  first  stipulating 
that  the  Persian  soldiers  should  not  meddle  with  the  spoils  before  the  English 
mariners  were  satisfied. 

Fryer  then  enumerates  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Company 
engaging  "  to  keep  two  men-of-war  constantly  to  defend  the  Gulf," 

41  • 
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while  they,  in  return,  ''  should  have  the  first  seat  in  the  CouneiU 
and  their  agents  be  looked  on  with  equal  grace  to  their  prim& 
nobility/' 

At  a  consultation  held  in  Swally  Boads,  a  commission  was  given 
by  the  President  and  Council  at  Surat,  to  Captains  Blythe  and 
Weddelly  who  were  bound  for  Jask,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf, 
with  five  good  ships — the  London,  Jonas,  Whale,  Dolphin,  and  Lion 
— and  four  "  pinnaces/'  a  schooner-rigged  vessel  of  two  or  three 
masts,  propelled  by  oars,  and  carrying  guns.  The  English  factors 
at  Jask,  where  the  East  India  Company  had  a  factory,  informed 
the  English  captains  that  the  Portuguese  had  erected  a  fort  at  th& 
town  of  Eishm,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name.  Thither  our  fleet 
sailed,  and  after  a  brief  resistance,  the  Portuguese  Admiral,  Buy 
Frere  de  Andrada,  surrendered  the  town  and  fort  on  the  Ist 
February.  A  very  noted  Englishman,  one  famous  in  far  other 
scenes,  fell  in  this  action,  in  the  person  of  William  Baffin,  the 
fpreat  Arctic  navigator,  who  acted  as  pilot  to  the  fleet. 

On  the  4th  of  February  the  Fleet  proceeded  to  Gombroon,, 
whence  JRuy  Frere  was  sent  to  Surat,  in  the  Lion,  escorted  by 
two  pinnaces,  so  that  only  four  ships  and  two  pinnaces  were  left 
for  the  attack  on  Ormuz.  On  the  9th  of  February  the  squadron 
arrived  at  Ormuz,  accompanied  by  about  200  Persian  boats,  and 
on  the  following  morning  disembarked  the  Persian  army  of  13,000 
men,  who  marched  to  the  town  in  **  a  confused  manner."  They 
penetrated  without  resistance  to  the  market  place,  where  they  found 
further  progress  barred  by  barricades.  The  Portuguese,  however^ 
appeared  to  be  afraid  of  being  intercepted  in  their  retreat  to  the  castle,, 
and  also  anticipated  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Mahomedan  inhabi- 
tants, for  they  were  quickly  dislodged  and  retired  into  the  castle.. 
The  Persians  then  sacked  the  town,  breaking  into  all  the  shops  and 
houses,  and  "  wearied  themselves  with  carrying  away  plunder  all 
day  "  ;  and  at  night  slept  out  without  any  military  precaution,  ''se 
that  had  the  Portuguese  made  a  sally,  they  might  have  slain 
numbers."  The  Persians  now  threw  up  trenches,  and  the  English 
erected  batteries,  and  also  ''  sconces  "  and  other  works  for  protect- 
ing the  trenches.  The  Company's  vessels,  meantime,  engaged  the 
Portuguese  fleet,  and  sent  in  fire-ships,  which,  on  the  24th  Febru* 
ary,  destroyed  the  San  Pedro,  formerly  flagship  of  Admiral 
Andrada's  fleet.  On  the  17th  the  Persians  exploded  a  mine  under 
one  of  the  bastions,  charged  with  forty  barrels  of  powder,  by 
which  a  practicable  breach  was  made  in  the  salient  angle.  They  then 
tried  to  assault  the  works,  and  about  200  men  made  a  lodgment  in 
the  bastion,  but  were  eventually  repulded  by  the  Portuguese,  whe 
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fought  with  great  bravery.  The  Persian  Army  was  soon  reduced 
4dmost  to  a  state  of  famine,  and  the  little  water  found  in  the  cisterns 
in  the  city  was  soon  consumed,  so  that  had  our  ships  been  driven  off 
by  a  Portuguese  squadron,  whose  arrival  was  expected,  the  situation 
of  the  besiegers  would  have  been  very  critical^  as  they  had  to  send 
-daily  for  supplies  to  the  mainland.  They  were  also  badly  provided 
with  arms,  ''  having  only  small  pieces,  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
Bwords ;  some  of  their  chiefs  had  coats  of  mail."  The  patience  of 
the  English  was  much  tried  by  the  fraudulent  behaviour  of  the 
Persian  general,  who  ''broke  conditions  with  them  in  several 
things,"  and  held  conferences  with  the  Portuguese  without  com- 
municating with  the  English,  and  was  guilty  of  other  breaches  of 
faith.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  officers  from  the  ships,  acting  as 
engineers,  exploded  two  other  mines,  forming  a  practicable  breach^ 
but  the  Persians  would  not  take  advantage  of  it.  The  garrison 
were  now  getting  short  of  provisions,  and  suffering  from  sickness. 
On  the  14th  and  17th  other  mines  were  exploded,  when  the  be^ 
«iegers  assaulted  with  two  thousand  soldiers.  A  few  Portuguese 
held  them  in  check,  while  a  flanking  battery  did  great  execution 
-among  the  Persians,  who  clustered  on  the  breach  like  a  flock  of 
^heep,  until,  at  length,  they  made  a  rapid  retreat.  Another  assault 
on  the  18th  was  also  unsuccessful ;  but,  on  the  following  day,  the 
allies  got  possession  of  the  entire  outer  wall,  forcing  the  Portuguese 
to  retire  further  within  the  castle.  On  this  night  a  Portuguese 
frigate  escaped  the  blockading  ships,  as  was  supposed,  richly 
freighted. 

On  the  21st  of  April  the  Portuguese  made  overtures  to  the  Eng- 
lish, who  received  letters  from  the  military  Commander  and  the 
Admiral,  requesting  their  mediation  with  the  Persian  general,  and 
paying  that,  **  if  forced  to  surrender,  as  they  soon  must  be,  they 
would  call  upon  the  English  for  that  purpose,  as  it  were  not 
reasonable  for  us  to  capitulate  with  the  infidels  when  you  are 
present."  The  English  commander  guaranteed  that  their  lives 
should  be  saved,  and  obtained  a  truce  for  two  days  to  draw  up  the 
conditions,  when  the  Portuguese  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
English  on  condition  of  being  sent  to  Muscat  or  India.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  English  and  Persian  officers  were  stationed  at  the 
r^ate  to  pass  the  garrison  out  and  see  that  they  took  nothing  with 
them.  But  the  Persians  escorted  the  King  of  Ormuz,  together  with 
4tll  the  Mahomedans  and  their  treasure,  out  of  the  castle  by  the  breach, 
and,  contrary  to  the  stipulations,  whole  bales  of  goods,  with  boxes 
iind  caskets  full  of  treasure  to  an  unknown  amount,  were  conveyed 
at  the  same  time  over  the  trenches.     On  the  24th  both  English  and 
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Fersians  began  to  pillage  **  in  a  shameful  manner."  In  the  even* 
ing  the  Khan  of  Shiraz  came  over  from  Gombroon,  and  made  a 
triumphal  entry  into  the  castle,  in  which  were  found  800  pieces  of 
brass  and  iron  ordnance.  The  English  were  employed  in  protecting 
and  embarking  the  garrison,  which,  to  the  number  of  2,600,  left 
for  6oa,  on  the  27th,  in  two  ships  given  by  the  English  for  the 
purpose,  being  probably  some  of  the  captured  vessels.  Before 
embarking,  these  unfortunate  men  were  ill-treated  and  stripped  by 
the  Persians. 

Captain  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  served  in  the  Company'^ 
Marine,  in  his  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  says  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  siege : — 

The  English  forces  consisted  of  five  ships,  about  forty  guns,  one  with  another, 
and  well-manned.  The  King  of  Persia  sent  an  army  of  40,000  or  60,000,  with 
trankies  for  transports,  to  land  them  on  Ormnze.  The  English  soon  destroyed  thfr 
Portugnese  armada  of  light  frigates  and  gaUeys,  which  were  hauled  dry  on  the  beach 
near  the  castle.  The  castle  fired  briskly  on  them,  sunk  one  of  the  English  ships, 
whose  artillery  was  carried  ashore,  and  put  in  batteries  to  annoy  the  castle,  which 
the  shipping  and  batteries  did  so  effectually,  that  in  less  that  two  months  the 
Portuguese  capitulated  to  leave  Ormuze,  with  aU  their  fortifications  entire,  and  to- 
carry  nothing  away  but  their  noble  selves. 

The  Persians  evaded  the  promised  payment  of  a  sum  of  money, 
and  also  of  a  share  of  the  booty,  alleging  counter  representations 
of  the  embezzlement  of  plunder  on  the  part  of  the  English,  and  also 
the  necessity  of  referring  the  matter  to  the  King.  The  account 
continued : — "  After  business  was  ended  our  miseries  began,  occa* 
fidoned  by  the  insufferable  heat  of  Ormuz  and  the  disorders  of 
our  own  people  by  drinking  arrack  and  other  excesses  not  less 
injurious.'^  Owing  to  these  causes  the  ships  lost  many  men,  and 
eventually  left  Ormuz  on  the  1st  September,  arriving  at  Swally 
Boads  on  the  24th.  As  to  the  famous  city  of  Ormuz,  it  was  given 
over  to  the  Persians,  by  whom  it  was  soon  stripped  of  all  that  was. 
of  value,  and  left  to  a  natural  decay. 

The  remains  of  the  Portuguese  castle  stand  on  a  low  sandy 
point,  terminating  a  plain  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  near 
to  it  is  a  village  of  mat  huts,  containing  about  200  inhabitants,, 
who  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  by  the  export  of  salt,  fish,  and 
a  red  earth.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  this  desolate  spot  should 
have  been  the  site  and  those  wretchedly  poor  natives  the  succes* 
sors,  of  a  city  and  race  described  by  Milton  in  that  noble  verse : — 

H^h  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  or  of  Ind ; 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 
ShowVs  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold. 
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Like  the  well-known  lecturer  on  Bnakes  in  Ireland,  who  commenoed 
his  lectnre  hy  stating  that  there  were  no  snakes  in  Ireland^  one  is 
inclined  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the  volunteers  of  Germany,  that 
there  are  none;  at  least,  not  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word, 
although  the  term  **  Freiwillige "  (volunteer)  exists  also  in  the 
German  army.  They  are  of  two  different  kinds,  though  their 
**  volunteering  **  only  applies  to  the  time  and  the  place  of  their 
service.  As  everybody  knows,  all  the  sons  of  the  Fatherland  have 
to  serve  their  country,  according  to  law,  for  three  years  in  actual 
service.  However,  all  those— and  they  form  the  majority— who 
conduct  themselves  well,  and  do  not  prove  too  ignorant  or  back- 
ward in  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  drilling,  are  dismissed 
at  the  end  of  two— or  two  and  a  half — ^years. 

The  young  men  are  called  in  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and 
have  to  serve  in  whatever  regiment  they  may  be  considered  fit  for, 
though  they  are  generally  sent  to  one  of  the  nearest  garrison  towns. 
Those,  however,  who  come  up  before  they  are  called  upon,  may 
choose  their  own  branch  of  the  service,  and  may  even  select  what 
regiment  they  will  join ;  but  for  this  privilege  they  have  to  serve  a 
year  longer.  As  may  be  easily  supposed,  their  number  is  very 
limited,  and  of  little  importance. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  ''  Freiwilligen/'  which  the  title- 
loving  Germans  call  more  appropriately  **  Einjahrig-Freiwillige '' ; 
that  is,  volunteers  of  one  year's  service.  This  class  forms  a  most 
important  part  of  the  German  army,  comprising,  as  it  does,  all  the 
educated  men  in  the  land.  The  privilege  of  having  their  time  of 
service  so  considerably  reduced  is  only  obtained  by  passing  a  rather 
stiff  examination ;  the  military  authorities  being  of  opinion  that  an 
educated  man  is  more  quickly  made  into  a  good  soldier  than  an 
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uneducated  one.  A  young  man  having  passed  this  examination, 
may  sait  his  own  couvenienoe  and  enter  the  army  at  any  time 
between  his  eighteenth  and  twenty-fourth  birthday.  He  is  allowed 
a  still  further  extension  of  time  should  circumstances  justify  it. 
He  may  also  choose  his  own  regiment^  and  may  even  select  his 
company,  provided  there  be  a  vacancy  in  it.  In  return  for  all  these 
privileges  he  has  to  defray  his  own  expenses,  and  is  not  a  direct 
charge,  upon  the  State.  He  has  to  pay  for  the  coat  he  wears,  for 
the  horse  he  rides,  even  for  the  rifle  with  which  he  shoots,  and  has 
to  board  himself  in  the  town  at  his  own  expense.  The  latter  is 
really  another  privilege,  as  life  in  the  barracks  in  close  contact  with 
men  of  the  lower  orders,  would  certainly  be  the  greatest  drawback 
to  a  gentleman  in  his  military  career.  All  this  will  cost  him  a 
great  deal  of  money.  However,  the  man  who  has  had  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  required  education,  is  pretty  certain  of  being  in  a 
position  to  keep  himself  for  another  year  as  a  soldier.  Besides,  is 
it  not  worth  some  sacrifice  to  be  able  to  pass  in  one  year,  that  which 
requires  two  or  three  years  for  others  to  pass  ?  There  is,  more* 
over,  a  provision  made,  that  those  ^'  Einjabrigen,"  who  are  not 
able  to  maintain  themselves  for  a  year,  may  live  in  the  barracks ; 
but  I  never  heard  of  any  making  use  of  this  very  doubtful  privilege. 
In  every  other  respect,  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  actual  service, 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  ^*  Einjahrig-FreiwiUigen  "  and 
the  rest.  They  have  to  stand  in  the  rank  and  file,  not  forming  a 
division  of  their  own,  but  scattered  amongst  the  others,  few  and  far 
between.  They  have  to  go  through  the  same  amount  of  drilling, 
and  take  their  turn  on  sentry  duty,  just  the  same  as  the  others. 

For  the  first  four  weeks  they  must  clean  their  uniform  and  arms 
themselves,  and  if  they  have  chosen  to  serve  in  the  cavalry,  their 
horse,  too,  and  the  very  stall  it  stands  in.  Now  it  is  considered 
that  this  does  them  a  great  deal  of  good,  especially  those  who  are 
rather  inclined  to  be  **  swells,"  and  who  have  never  dirtied  their 
fingers  before  with  anything  like  real  work.  But  after  a  month 
they  are  supposed  to  know  enough  about  it,  and  are  then  not  only 
allowed,  but  even  obliged,  to  engage  a  servant  for  that  kind  of 
work,  a  fellow-soldier  whom  they  have  to  pay  for  doing  it. 

The  "  Einjahrigen  "  are  distinguished  from  the  other  privates 
by  a  tiny  black-and-white  cord  which  they  wear  round  the  "  Achsel- 
Klappen"  or  shoulder-straps.  This  little  badge,  insignificant, 
though  it  may  appear,  is,  socially,  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Though  all  soldiers  are  respected  throughout  the  "  Fatherland," 
the  '*  Einjahrigen  '*  are  so  in  a  particular  degree,  wearing,  as  they 
do,  not  only  the  King's  coat,  but   also,  on  their  shoulders,  the 
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official  stampy  as  it  were,  of  being  gentlemen,  at  any  rate  by 
•education. 

The  system  of  *' Einjahrigen-Dienst "  (one  years  service), 
greatly  contributes  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  in  the  country 
in .  general,  for  the  advantages  of  it  are  so  apparent,  that  few 
fathers,  having  the  means  at  all,  would  take  their  sons  away 
from  college  before  they  had  passed  the  necessary  examination. 
Having  successfully  gone  through  this,  they  have  acquired  a 
certain  standard,  not  only  in  their  military  and  social — but  also 
in  their  civil  life.  For  instance,  a  young  man  applying  for  an 
^appointment  in  some  office,  if  in  possession  of  his  "  Einjahrigen- 
€chein  **  (one  year's  service  certificate),  is  almost  sure  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  who  have  not.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  these 
^vantages  are  considered  to  be  too  dearly  bought,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  obtain  them. 

In  England  people  are  very  ready  to  extend  their  pity  to  Oer- 
inany,  for  her  military  burden ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  England 
pays,  directly,  more  for  her  army  and  navy  than  Germany  does. 
Indirectly,  it  is  true,  so  many  more  men  being  taken  away  from  their 
work,  in  the  prime  of  their  lives,  generally  for  several  years,  the 
loss  to  the  nation  of  working  power  is  much  greater  in  Germany, 
hut  not  so  great  as  Englishmen  think.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  felt 
so  much  as  Englishmen  seem  to  fancy. 

Imbued  with  a  high,  if  even  a  mistaken,  sense  of  their  duty  to 
their  native  country,  and  being  conscious  of  their  inability  to  alter 
•matters,  the  great  majority  of  young  men  serve  their  time  without 
^  murmur,  the  more  readily,  as  in  most  cases,  whatever  other 
drawbacks  there  may  be,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  pleasantest  time  of 
their  lives;  just  as  in  England  there  are  many  thousands  of 
Tolunteers  who,  as  far  as  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing  is  concerned, 
would,  I  am  sure,  rather  be  soldiers  all  the  year  round  than  follow 
their  daily  occupation.  It  is  true  there  are  a  good  number  of  young 
men  in  Germany  who  very  much  dread  their  time  of  service,  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  some  of  them  will  rather  leave  their  country 
than  serve  their  time.  Happily  these  belong  to  a  class  of  men 
who  can  most  easily  be  spared.  They  are  mostly  those  idle  and 
ignorant  young  good-for-nothings  who  have  always  fancied  them- 
selves gentlemen,  and  may  even,  for  all  one  knows,  have  behaved 
as  suchj  but  who,  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  serve,  are 
incapable  of  passing  the  examination  qualifying  tbem  for  the 
gentleman's  service ;  i.e.  of  the  **  Einjahrig-Freiwiliigen."  Hence 
iheir  outcry ;  hence  their  desertion  of  their  country. 

But  granted  that  it  is  a  hardship  to  be  taken  away,  for  a  con- 
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siderable  time,  from  oar  daily  occupation,  has  not  the  military 
system  also  its  advantages  ?  The  commonest  labourer,  the  most 
uneducated  peasant-boy — do  they  not,  by  this  means,  see  some- 
thing beyond  the  ordinary  sphere  of  their  lives  ?  Do  they  not 
learn  how  to  conduct  themselves,  do  they  not  become  smarter  in 
their  appearance  as  well  as  in  their  actions,  and  more  fit  for  many 
kinds  of  work  which  they  could  not  have  done  before  ?  And 
greater  still  are  the  advantages  of  the  *'  volunteer."  Medical  men 
serve  their  time  as  army  doctors.  Students  may  continue  their 
studies  at  the  University^  even  though  they  have  not  much  time 
for  attending  lectures.  Men  of  business  of  all  sorts  will  often 
find  an  hour  or  two  to  devote  to  their  own  affairs.  But  to  all  of 
them  this  soldiering  is  a  thorough  change,  which  generally  makes 
a  great  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  young  men. 

One  great  prize  offered  to  the  ''  Einj&hrigen  "  is  the  chance  of 
their  becoming  officers  of  the  reserve.  Having  previously  given 
proofis  of  their  general  education  by  passing  the  *^  Einj&hrigen  **^ 
examination;  if  they  conduct  themselves  well  during  their  term  of 
service,  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  pass  another  examination  in  military 
matters,  they  are  then  made  sergeants,  and,  in  due  course,  officers 
also  if  they  choose,  and  their  social  status  satisfies  all  the  neces- 
sary requirements.  This  would  necessitate  an  additional  annual 
service  of  some  eight  weeks  at  a  time,  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
would  also  entail  a  considerable  expense.  Nevertheless,  this  honour 
is  so  greatly  coveted  that  there  are  few  young  men  who,  possessing 
the  other  qualifications,  would  not  gladly  make  this  sacrifice,  if 
such  it  be  to  them ;  for  many  consider  that  being  an  officer  is  only 
an  additional  opportunity  for  enjoyment.  Some,  however,  having 
been  made  sergeants  at  the  close  of  their  year's  service,  satisfy 
themselves  with  this  rank,  and  have,  in  later  years,  only  to  serve 
once  or  twice  an  additional  six  weeks.  They  have  then  done  with 
their  soldiering  as  long  as  the  country  is  at  peace,  being  well 
aware  that,  in  case  of  war,  their  army  corps  being  mobilised,  they 
will  soon  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  officers,  without  further  trouble 
or  expense  on  their  part. 

This  system  of  selecting  privates  to  be  made  officers  of  the 
reserve  greatly  helps  to  make  the  army  popular.  In  Germany  the 
officers  have,  unfortunately,  so  many  social  advantages  over  all 
other  classes,  that  these  latter  might  very  well  be  jealous  of  them; 
but  by  admitting  the  better  element  of  the  other  classes  into  their 
ranks,  they  not  only  obey  a  military  necessity,  but  also  strengthen 
their  position  from  a  social  point  of  view. 

A  volunteer  once  made  an  officer  will  retain  the  esprit  de  corps 
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all  his  life,  thongh  he  will  scarcely  don  his  unifonn  on  any  other 
occasion  than  the  Emperor's  birthday,  the  anniversaiy  of  Sedan, 
or  perhaps  on  his  own  wedding-day. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  set  np 
the  military  system  of  Germany  as  an  example  for  any  other 
country  to  follow.  I  hope  I  have  shown  that,  in  spite  of  its  draw* 
backs,  there  are  advantages,  too^  especially  for  the  educated  classes,, 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  burden  of  this  system  is  not  quite  so> 
difficult  to  bear  as  Englishmen  in  general  are  inclined  to  think. 

But,  after  all,  happy  are  they  who  are  in  that  favoured  positioik 
that  they  have  no  need  to  keep  the  whole  nation  under  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

In  Tents. 

Although  LouiBa  Page  had  been  very  bold  in  words  to  Mrs. 
Whitby,  yet  she,  above  all  things,  feared  exposure,  for,  with  all 
her  seeming  wildness,  she  had  a  great  dread  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  and 
had  hitherto  (although  doing  exactly  as  she  liked)  succeeded  in 
propitiating  that  capricious  dame.  She  was  exceedingly  angry 
with  Eleanor.  What  business  had  she  to  interfere  ?  How  silly  of 
Florence  Bawley  to  complain  !  Why  had  she  not  the  cleverness 
to  retain  the  lover  she  had  attracted  ?  Would  Eleanor  let  the 
world  know  that  she  was  a  married  woman  ?  If  she  did,  Burke 
would  infallibly  cease  his  attentions,  and,  what  touched  her  fiur 
more  deeply,  she  would  lose  the  devotion  of  Mr.  Carew.  Then, 
Louisa  thought  augrily  of  the  gossip  there  would  be  in  all  the 
stations  of  India,  where  her  character  had  often  been  picked  to 
pieces,  and  she  foresaw  the  triumph  of  Mrs.  Brigadier  Gubbins, 
and  Mrs.  Chief  Commissioner  Bloggs,  who  had  denounced  her  as 
**  bad  style,''  and  *'  fast/'  and  had  traduced  her  at  MoaltaUi 
Mussorie,  and  elsewhere.  How  pleased  they  would  be  to  propagate 
the  story  of  her  secret  marriage.  As  to  her  counter-stroke  of 
exposing  Wake — ^she  dared  not  do  it,  she  was  legally  married  to 
the  ex-private,  and  preferred  being  tied  to  a  rich  man  rather  than 
a  poor  one ;  besides,  she  might  have  to  return  the  trinkets  he  had 
given  her,  and  to  part  with  jewellery  was  an  act  hateful  to  her  soul. 
Happy  thought !  she  would  go  into  tents,  and  take  her  admirers 
with  her,  for,  in  the  open  country,  she  would  be  far  from  both 
bitter  tongues  and  envious  eyes. 

Beginald  Carew  flattered  himself  that  he  was  successfully  mould- 
ing the  mind  of  Miss  Page  into  conformity  with  his  own.  To 
please  him  she  had  adopted  a  slightly  eccentric  but  highly  pic- 
turesque style  of  dress,  which  made  her  look  rustically  bewitching- 
It  consisted  of  a  little  straw  hat,  and  flowered  cotton  gown,  which 
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constituted  a  fascinating  combination  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
country  and  the  elegance  of  the  town.  Thus  attired,  she  accom* 
panied  Garew  and  other  adorers  up  the  towers  of  soaring  minarets 
and  through  gloomy  mosques,  or  made  distant  excursions  to 
romantic  ruins.  The  poetical  Squire  thought  she  looked  '*  a  fairy- 
like being,  fitted  to  live  in  a  garden  entirely  upon  the  scent  of 
flowers/'  Sometimes  he  compared  her  to  the  lady  who  tended  the 
spot  where  Shelley's  sensitive  plant  grew.  Still,  it  needed  a  strong 
contingent  of  the  military,  in  addition  to  Garew,  to  enable  Louisa 
to  survive  the  infliction  of  exploring  these  mouldering  edifices  and 
other  traces  of  long  past  civilisations.  As  she  wandered  through 
the  deserted  halls  of  former  potentates,  she  sighed  for  the  shady, 
well-watered  Mall  at  Meerut,  crowded  with  fashionables.  Yet^ 
when  the  Squire  talked  to  her  of  art,  or  expatiated  on  the  beauties 
of  Hindoo  and  Mogul  architecture,  or  gave  her  disquisitions  on  the 
harmony  of  colour,  or  even  discussed  metaphysics — ^for  he  tried  to 
give  her  a  taste  for  a  little  of  everything — though  she  was  not 
quite  certain  of  what  it  all  meant,  still  her  eyes,  and  now  and  then 
her  smile  were  sufficiently  eloquent  in  reply.  When  he  occasionally 
spoke  of  science,  or  touched  upon  topics  which  are  usually  con- 
sidered too  erudite  for  the  ordinary  feminine  intelligence,  she 
murmured  softly,  '^  Oh,  yes,"  at  the  proper  pauses,  and  looked  at 
him  with  a  thoughtful  expression  as  much  as  to  say,  '*  How  wise 
you  are !  '*  *'  I  really  think  I  have  realised  my  expectations,"^ 
Garew  would  say  to  himself ;  **  six  months  of  my  training  and  she 
will  be  as  perfect  as  a  woman  can  be !  My  mother  may  not  be  so 
favourably  impressed  with  her  though,  but  I  don't  believe  women 
can  ever  judge  one  another  fairly — ^they  are  always  prejudiced/^ 
The  experimentalist  in  feminine  education  for  the  duties  of  a  wife 
was  profoundly  convinced  that  he  had  found  the  help-meet  for  him, 
and,  being  somewhat  of  a  bon  vivant,  did  not  forget  to  give  her  a 
little  instruction  in  the  art  of  cookery,  in  which  branch  of  chemistry 
Miss  Louisa  took  much  more  interest  than  in  his  prosaic  lectures* 
It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  Louisa  Page  at  this  epoch  fancied 
that  she  loved  Garew  in  reality.  When  she  wrote  a  little  note  to 
him  during  his  temporary  absence,  she  imagined  she  was,  as  she 
signed  herself,  his  *'  most  sincerely." 

The  cold  weather  had  only  just  come  to  an  end,  the  early  morn- 
ings and  evenings  were  still  pleasantly  cool  and  enjoyable  for  riding 
and  driving,  and  Garew,  who  had  archieological  tastes,  expressed  a 
wish  to  explore  thoroughly  all  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Delhi.  Therefore,  Miss  Page  had  no  difficulty  in 
forming  a  party  to  go  into  tents^  consisting  of  her  father,  herclelf. 
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Captain  Maunders,  Ensign  Bnrke,  Mr.  Oarew,  and  a  yoang  officer 
of  artillery  called  WiUoughby.  Their  first  enoaropment  was  to  be 
pitched  at  Budlee-ka-Serai,  about  six  miles  from  Delhi. 

At  this  place  Garew,  though  wholly  ignorant  of  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  Indian  life,  showed  his  master  spirit.  He  advised  how  the 
horses  were  to  be  tethered  by  an  improved  process,  in  what  order 
the  tents  were  to  be  pitched,  how  the  furniture  should  be  arranged, 
and^  lastly,  where  Louisa  was  to  place  her  embroidery  frame.  The 
young  lady  agreed  with  the  greatest  sweetness  to  all  his  suggestions, 
and  murmured,  *'  Oh,  thank  you/'  while  she  looked  at  him  ad- 
miringly with  her  puzzling  grey  eyes.  Louisa  liked  being  in  tents, 
flhe  really  enjoyed  the  country  air,  the  unconventional  existence, 
and  that  nameless  charm  which  nearly  all  people  feel  while  living 
in  camp.  Moreover,  she  congratulated  herself  upon  her  timely 
retreat  from  Meerut  and  Delhi,  because  Wake  could  not  persecute 
her;  Florence  Bawley  would  not  be  jealous  of  her,  for,  as  she 
philosophically  reasoned, ''  what  the  eye  does  not  see  the  heart  does 
not  feel,"  and  it  would  be  supposed  also  that  Burke  had  returned 
to  his  regiment,  and,  lastly,  now  as  she  had  left  Delhi,  Mrs. 
Whitby  would  be  less  inclined  to  put  into  execution  her  threats  of 
exposing  her. 

As  Miss  Page  sat,  like  Abraham  of  old,  at  the  door  of  the  tent, 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  she  was  transfixed  with  astonishment 
on  seeing  that  exactly  opposite  to  her  a  large  camp  was  being 
erected.  Some  people  had  arrived,  and  she  discovered  from  the 
servants  who  were  pitching  the  tents  that  the  intruder  was  no  other 
than  Wake  himself^  and  she  feared,  judging  from  the  largeness  of 
his  establishment,  that  his  sister,  Mrs.  Whitby,  and  Florence 
Bawley  had  pursued  her  to  her  sylvan  retreat. 

Louisa  passed  a  very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  in  fear  and  per- 
plexity, when  she  saw  a  horseman  approaching,  and  then  Wake 
himself  rode  up  to  her  tent.     After  dismounting,  he  said : 

**  Louisa,  it  is  quite  by  accident  that  I  find  you  here ;  though 
I  knew  you  had  left  Delhi,  I  had  no  idea  where  you  were  gone. 
Are  you  alone  ?  " 

"  Tea,"  she  said^  rather  sulkily. 

**  Then  let  me  speak  to  you." 

They  entered  the  tent,  and  she  asked,  '*  Is  that  sister  of  yours 
wiOi  you  ?  " 

He  answered :  ''  No ;  Mrs.  Whitby  is  at  Delhi.  Neither  she  nor 
her  husband  know  anything  about  my  movements." 

**  Have  you  quarrelled  with  them,  then  ?  " 

**  No ;  but  I  have  had  a  difTerence  of  opinion." 
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''  Oh/*  she  laaghed ;  "  that  is  a  nice  distiactioQ.  I  suppose  it 
means  yoa  have  had  a  jolly  good  row  ?  '' 

''  No ;  I  have  had  no  open  dispute,  but  their  ideas  and  mine  do 
not  agree  about  that  treasure.  I  have  brought  these  carts  and 
-camels  to  carry  it  away.  Secro  is  only  another  long  day's  march 
from  here.  Will  you  come  with  me  to  that  place  and  help  to  dis- 
pose of  the  spoil.  You  may  have  the  greater  portion  of  it,  for 
without  my  wife  I  do  not  want  riches." 

Louisa's  grey  eyes  glittered  with  avarice,  for  she  dearly  loved 
money,  and  all  that  money  could  buy. 

''  You  are  as  foolishly  unpractical  as  ever,  I  can  see,"  she 
laughed.  ''Do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  give  me  j/our 
money  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  I  never  would  have  gone  treasure-hunting,  except 
in  the  hope  of  pleasing  you." 

''  Well,"  she  answered,  deciding  rapidly,  "  I  must  have  half,  and 
I  shall  choose  which  half  I  like." 

''You  shall  have  half.  Listen  to  what  my  scheme  is.  I  pro- 
pose that  you  and  your  visitors  move  your  camp  to  Secro,  which 
will  bafi9e  investigation.  A  large  shooting-party  being  at  Secro 
will  not  appear  singular  to  the  natives,  but  a  solitary  man  would  be 
certain  to  excite  suspicion.  You,  with  the  means  at  your  disposal, 
can  easily  carry  off  the  spoil.  Your  old  servant,  Golaub  Sing, 
who  has  been  so  long  with  your  father,  can  be  trusted  to  do  the 
thing  secretly.  I  will  go  alone^  night  by  night,  and  bring  you  all 
I  find;  and  you  have  wit  enough  to  get  it  conveyed  to  Delhi. 
Morgan,  the  banker,  can  put  some  of  the  valuables  in  his  strong- 
room. Some  of  them  I  can  take,  and  the  rest  must  go  to  Meerut. 
With  your  co-operation  we  can  elude  prying  inquirers,  and  it  will 
be  safer  not  to  put  all  our  eggs  into  one  basket." 

"  It  sounds  very  fine/*  said  Louisa,  who  was  vastly  tempted  to 
possess  wealth. 

"  If  we  had  not  been  so  desperately  poor,"  he  said,  "  I  think  we 
might  not  have  quarrelled  so  much ;  but  we  found,  to  our  cost, 
that  *  when  Poverty  comes  in  at  the  door.  Love  flies  out  at  the 
window/  " 

"  Because  I  take  your  money,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  to 
•be  friends  altogether,"  said  Louisa,  "  though  if  we  really  get  this 
treasure,  it  would  make  a  great  difference.  After  all,  Mr.  Carew  is 
very  plain  and  prosy,  and  I  must  say,  since  you  have  become  an 
officer,  you  really  look  a  handsome  man.  Yon  were  simply  hideous 
in  a  private's  dress.'' 

Wake,  in  his  usual  impulsive  manner,  had  placed  his  arm  round 
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her  waist,  and,  before  she  could  resist,  kissed  her  over  and  over 
again,  saying,  ''  You  never  would  believe  bow  much  I  care  for 
you ! " 

She  struggled  herself  free.  **  Nonsense,  Harry ;  you  crush  my 
collar!  You  always  were  such  a  savage.  I  wish  Garew  would 
educate  you  instead  of  me — I  don't  require  it.  My  father  will 
soon  be  coming  in,  and  he  is  at  present  no  friend  of  yours,  so  that 
you  had  better  not  stay  much  longer.  I  must  get  him  to  consent 
to  receive  you.  If  it  is  all  right  with  the  Governor,  I  will  send 
you  a  note.  Maunders  and  Burke,  of  the  200th,  and  young  Wil- 
lougbby,  are  out  shooting  with  Mr.  Carew,  who  is  a  cousin  of 
Burke's,  you  know." 

At  these  names  the  legitimate  lord  of  Louisa's  charms  looked 
black. 

*'  Don't  be  a  fool,  and  put  on  those  jealous  airs.  If  you  are 
going  to  make  yourself  a  nuisance,  I  won't  be  friends  with  you  at 
all.  You  ought  to  be  glad  that  men  admire  me.  It  wouldn't  say 
very  much  for  your  taste  if  they  didn't.  The  officers  of  the  200th 
are  all  very  well,  but  it 's  only  a  *  grabby '  regiment  after  all,  and  I 
like  the  cavalry  best.  The  lOth  Hussars  were  very  nice,  and  were 
all  men  with  money.  I  don't  believe  there 's  a  fellow  in  the  200th 
who  has  got  more  than  two  hundred  a  year  besides  his  pay.  They 
are  barely  worth  cultivating." 

*'  That 's  all  very  well,"  said  Wake,  disconsolately ;  "  but  what 
right  has  Carew  to  talk  about  educating  you  ?  I  told  you  to  drop 
him." 

''  Nonsense  !  he  is  a  mere  book  in  breeches  !  ^' 

And  Louisa,  who  was  a  clever  mimic,  then  began,  in  a  pompous 
and  pedantic  manner,  with  a  peculiar  thickness  of  intonation,  to 
declaim  in  imitation  of  the  Squire  : 

*'  Evolutionists  deduce  man's  descent  from  the  ape.  His  physi* 
cal  conformation  appears  to  be  an  advance  upon,  rather  than  a 
contrast  to,  the  structure  of  the  highest  monkey.  It  is  difficult  to 
discern  anything  in  his  mental  constitution  which  can  be  cited  as 
displaying  marked  differences  from  the  apparent  ape-mind.  Greedy 
cunning,  and  gregariousness  may  be  predicated  of  both  human  and 
simial  species.  There  is  no  reason  for  e^pposing  that  the  courage,, 
energy,  and  philanthropy  which  characterise  man  are  not  to  be 
perceived   in   some   degree   of  development    amongst  his    tailed 


cousins." 


Wake  laughed  at  her  absurd  mimicry ;  but  just  then  the  distant 
sound  of  horses'  feet  announced  the  approach  of  some  new  arrivals,, 
and  put  an  end  to  their  merriment. 
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"  Oo  !  go !  "  cried  the  girl.  "  It  must  be  those  men  coming 
back  from  shooting.  I  will  send  and  invite  you  to  dinner  if  I 
can,  provided  yon  promise  not  to  make  a  fool  of  me  or  of  your- 
self by  your  stupid  jealousy.     Will  you  promise  ?  " 

"Tes,"hesaid,  "I  wiU.'* 

About  two  hours  later,  Henry  Wake  received  the  expected  sum- 
mons to  dinner,  and  soon  after  entered  Major  Page's  brightly- 
lighted  dining-tent,  which  also  was  the  general  sitting-room  of  the 
party. 

It  was  rather  an  awkward  moment  for  most  of  the  company 
assembled.  Wake  met  his  former  ofiScers  for  the  first  time  as  a 
social  equal ;  and  when  the  old  Major  had  last  seen  him,  there 
had  been  a  stormy  scene  between  them  ! 

Maunders  and  Burke  looked  very  smart  and  soldierly  in  white 
trousers  and  red  mess-jackets.  Willoughby,  a  pale  youth,  with  a 
pensive  but  intellectual  face,  wore  the  blue  undress  of  his  corps. 
Mr.  Garew's  portly  person  was  arrayed  in  evening  dress,  while  the 
Major  kept  Wake  in  countenance  by  being  attired  in  travelling 
costume. 

His  host  received  the  new  guest  with  a  vacant  air,  as  if  he  had 
never  known  him  before. 

"  So  you  have  joined  the  army,"  he  said  to  Wake.  *'  Eh  ? — ah ! 
— good.    Yes,  all  this  points  to  the  battle  of  Armageddon." 

Then  he  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  went  away,  muttering 
something  about  *'  the  downfall  of  the  great  beast." 

They  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  which  was  prettily  decorated 
with  flowers,  and,  though  they  were  "  in  tents/'  bright  lights,  glit- 
tering silver,  a  handsome  dinner-service,  and  snowy  damask  ex- 
hibited that  curious  mixture  of  Asiatic  and  European  luxury 
peculiar  to  Anglo-Indian  life.  The  dinner  was  served,  and  they 
were  waited  upon  by  several  stately  Mahomedans  costumed  in 
snowy  white,  their  heads  swathed  in  the  indispensable  turban.  The 
conversation  soon  became  very  lively,  for  they  all  spoke  at  once, 
although  Louisa,  with  great  tact,  addressed  her  remarks  mostly  to 
Captain  Maunders.  She  chaffed  him  about  his  Colonel's  daughter, 
accusing  him  of  being  **  spoony  "  on  the  fair  Florence. 

The  elderly  Captain  replied: 

**  She  has  made  tremendous  havoc  amongst  the  hearts  of  the 
youngsters,  but,  by  Gad !  Miss  Page,  I  have  lost  mine  so  often, 
and  in  so  many  places,  during  the  twenty-odd  years  I  've  had  the 
honour  of  serving  Her  Majesty,  and  always  found  it  again  so 
easily,  that  it  has  grown  tired  of  straying.  Burke,  there,  was  cap- 
tivated, though,  I  fancy — in  fact,  I  never  quite  knew  whether  they 
VOL.  XIIT.  42 
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ivere  engaged  or  not.  By-ihe-bye,  there 's  no  reason  why  they 
shoold  not  be  so  now.  Here  they  are,  in  the  same  station,  and  I 
have  seen  him  at  the  side  of  the  Colonel's  carriage  in  the  Mall 
often." 

"Noy  no/'  said  the  Ensign,  blushing  slightly,  **  Glory  is  the  <mly 
mistress  I  serve  now^  and  I  have  deserted  the  gem-bedecked  shrine 
of  Venus  for  the  blood-red  altar  of  Mars." 

'*  D' ye  hear  him  ?"  said  the  Captain.  '*OadI  we  have  got  a 
poet  among  us  at  last.  The  fellow  speaks  like  a  book.  By  Jove, 
Sir ! ''  he  continued,  addressing  the  Ensign,  '^  I  thought  of  glory 
myself  once,  but,  by  the  time  yon  have  worn  a  red  coat  as  long  as 
I  haye,  you  '11  regard  it  as  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  not  to 
mention  large  sums  of  money  lodged  at  the  Agent's  for  promotion. 
No,  no ;  glory  is  all  hnmbug.  I  'd  rather  be  a  live  donkey  than  a 
dead  lion." 

"Have  yon  seen  much  service,  Oaptain  Maunders?"  asked 
Louisa. 

''I've  served  Her  Majesty  for  twenty-three  years.  Madam," 
answered  the  Captain,  "but  I've  never  been  in  action,  if  that's 
what  you  mean.  By-the-bye,  I  was  once  in  a  good  imitation  of  a 
battle." 

"  Oh,  what  was  that  ?  "  cried  Louisa.     "  Do  tell  us." 

"  Well,  Miss  Page,  it  happened,  several  years  ago,  that  my  regi- 
ment was  quartered  at  a  large  sea-port  and  garrison  in  the  west  of 
England.  The  Commandant  was  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  great 
soldier,  whose  proud  and  martial  spirit  chafed  considerably  at  the 
long  duration  of  the  peace  which  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  enjoyed.  Being  debarred  from  manifesting  his  warlike 
ardour  in  the  field,  he  determined  to  indulge  it  by  a  sham  battle, 
and,  as  he  only  had  four  or  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  few 
artillery  under  his  command,  and  thought  his  little  armies  would 
be  incomplete  without  cavalry,  he  issued  a  general  order  that  such 
of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  as  liked  might  be  mounted,  and  act  as 
a  body  of  horse,  for  that  day  only. 

"  Accordingly,  the  young  scamps  in  the  various  regiments,  who 
wanted  a  bit  of  fun,  and  were  not  required  to  do  duty  with  their 
corps,  got  hold  of  all  the  available  horseflesh  in  the  place,  and 
turned  out  as  cavalry  on  the  appointed  day — and  a  queer  lot  they 
looked,  too,  mounted  as  they  were  on  every  variety  of  unmanageable 
«crew.  However,  the  General  inspected  them  with  much  apparent 
satisfaction,  and  proceeded  to  business,  forming  squares  and  de- 
ployiug  into  line,  and  blazing  away  with  blank  cartridges,  till 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  bayonets  glistening  through  the 
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-Bmoke,  and  the  eaTalry  gallopiiig  about  wildly  in  all  direetions  like 
erratic  comets.  At  last  the  fellows  got  so  excited  that  they  charged 
the  infantry,  and  began  to  cat  at  them  with  their  swords.  The 
-soldiers  retamed  this  by  pricking  the  horses  with  their  bayonets^ 
which  resulted  in  a  complete  roat  of  the  cavalry,  who  fled  in  dis- 
may, leaving  several  of  their  number  on  the  field,  npset  by  kicking 
Siorses. 

'^ '  Charge ! '  shouted  the  General,  riding  furiously  at  our  line, 
4Uid  waving  his  plumed  hat  in  the  air  enthusiastically  as  he  saw  the 
^ay  was  won.  '  Line  will  advance ! '  cried  our  Colonel ;  '  quick 
march,  double  ! '  and  away  we  went,fin  a  cloud  of  smoke,  right  over 
4;he  British  public,  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  spectacle,  and 
I,  who  had  preferred  to  seek  glory  on  foot,  tumbled  into  an  old 
woman's  apple-basket  as  I  was  gdlantly  leading  on  my  company  to 
-victory,  and  was  violently  assaulted  by  her  for  destroying  her  pro- 
perty ;  and  by  the  time  I  had  recovered  my  feet,  and  my  senses, 
the  regiment  was  about  a  mile  off,  and  I  had  been  returned  among 
4ihe  killed  and  wounded.  That 's  the  only  action  I  was  ever  in. 
It  was  called  the  battle  of  Horsleydown.'* 

"  What  fun  it  must  have  been ! ''  said  Louisa,  as  soon  as  the 
laughter  occasioned  by  the  dry  humorous  manner  of  the  narrator 
tbad  subsided. 

When  the  meal  was  finished,  Louisa  left  the  tent  and  went  into 
the  cool  balmy  air  outside,  while  an  argument  between  the  gentle- 
men, as  to  whether  it  was  correct  to  light  a  cheroot  at  the  large  or 
the  small  end,  was  being  carried  on.  Wake  followed  her  un- 
observed, and  they  were  soon  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  open 
<$ountry.  The  other  men,  on  coming  out,  were  not  particularly 
pleased  at  the  desertion  of  their  hostess.  Wake  made  good  use 
of  the  time  Louisa  and  he  were  alone.  He  informed  his  female 
4iocomplice  that  they  must  march  to  Secro  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  and  he  would  go  on  before  and  await  them  at  the  new 
oamping-ground. 

"  Oh,  the  men  will  come  quick  enough  if  you  ask  them,''  said 
Louisa ;  ''  they  have  had  very  bad  sport — only  an  antelope,  two 
teal,  and  a  brace  of  peafowl.  Carew  shot  a  snake  and  a  pair  of 
paddy-birds ;  he  has  preserved  the  reptile  in  spirits,  but  he  wanted 
to  eat  the  birds — the  nasty  fellow.  So  we  can  easily  get  them  to 
move  to  Secro  by  assuring  them  of  better  sport  there." 

*'  All  right,"  said  Wake ;  ''  then  I  will  invite  them ;  and  there  is 
absolutely  a  man-eating  tiger  in  that  district.  When  I  have 
made  our  treasure  safe  I  should  like  to  have  a  shot  at  the  brute 
myself." 

42  • 
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**We  had  better  have  oar  camps  a  little  apart^  though/'  said 
Louisa.  **  Carew  is  always ,  going  about  looking  at  everything, 
and  no  one  knows  what  he  might  discover  if  he  had  the  chance 
I  should  not  like  to  have  to  give  him  any  of  the  spoil  to  keep  hiok 
quiet/' 

"I  hate  the  fellow/*  said  Wake,  savagely.  **  Why  don't  you  get 
rid  of  him  ?  " 

'^  Oh  1  I  hope  to  make  him  useful,  and  then  I  will  give  himi 
hisjawab ! " 


CHAPTEB  XIV. 

To  Secro. 

A  FEW  days  later,  at  sunrise,  the  encampment  at  Budlee-ka-Serai 
presented  a  very  animated  appearance.  Miss  Page  and  her  escort 
had  accepted  the  invitation  given  by  Henry  Wake,  and  werfr 
moving  on  to  Secro,  where  they  were  to  partake  of  his  hospitality^ 
The  tent-poles  had  all  been  taken  down,  the  furniture,  the  utensils^ 
china,  and  glass,  with  the  personal  luggage  of  the  party,  had  been 
packed  upon  a  dozen  bullock-carts,  while  a  long  string  of  camels 
were  waiting  to  carry  the  tents*  < 

It  was  a  gloriously  fresh  morning,  the  sky  above  of  that  most 
cloudless  blue  such  as  is  only  to  be  seen  to  perfection  in  Italy  or 
India.  The  air  was  deliciously  cool,  and  the  thickets  and  groves 
near  at  hand  resounded  with  the  early  orisons  of  the  newly 
awakened  birds.  What  added  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene 
was  the  great  arched  Serai  close  at  hand.  Beyond  it  were  the 
once  lordly  and  celebrated  Shalimar  gardens,  where  still  are  to  be 
seen  the  artificial  lakes  and  canals,  with  occasional  pleasure- 
houses,  all  of  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  summer-palaces  of  the 
Kings  of  Delhi  in  the  days  of  their  splendour.  It  was  from  these 
gardens,  now  silent  and  deserted,  that  Lalla  Bookh  had  started 
for  her  world-renowned  journey  to  Cashmere. 

Louisa  Page,  dressed  in  a  white  linen  riding-habit.  Maunders^ 
Burke,  and  Willoughby  in  breeches  and  riding-boots,  were  drink-^ 
ing  hot  cofiee,  preparatory  to  their  twenty-miles  ride.  Carew  was 
assisting  Major  Page  to  despatch  the  ^'paraphameliar,"  as  the 
Major  called  it.  The  Squire  was  attired  in  a  grotesque  brown*^ 
hoUand  suit,  with  tightly-strapped  trousers,  and  a  broad-brimmed 
hat  with  a  high-peaked  crown,  to  which  was  attached  a  green  veil,, 
while  his  eyes  were  shaded  by  blue  goggles,  his  *'  get-up  "  elicit- 
ing the  remark  from  an  unsophisticated  coolie :  *'  There  are  many 
devils — but  there  is  no  devil  like  a  Frank  in  a  tall  hat."     Then* 
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pointing  to  the  erudite  CareWi  the  village  Bolon  oould  not  resist 
the  opportunity  of  improving  the  occasion  to  his  friends.  "  My 
brothers,"  he  said ;  *'  if  you  drink  wine,  eat  beef,  and  despise  the 
godsy  you  will  become  like  that  I  '^ 

The  horses,  ready  saddled,  were  being  held  by  the  grooms.  Miss 
Page  and  her  detachment  of  the  service  started,  and  trotted  down 
the  Eumaul  road,  leaving  the  jabbering  crowd  of  servants  and 
^coolies  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Oarew,  who  gave  polite  but  em- 
phatic orders  in  forcible  English.  The  misfortune  was,  that  hardly 
anyone  understood  a  word  he  said,  and  those  who  imagined  they 
•did,  always  succeeded  in  doing  the  very  opposite  to  what  he  re- 
quired. Philosopher  as  he  was,  theoretically,  the  luckless  Squire 
^became  physically  heated,  irascible,  and  lastly  furious. 

**  These  niggers  would  try  the  patience  of  a  saint,"  he  ejaculated* 

*'  Leave  it  to  Oolaub  Sing,  Oarew,''  said  the  Major.  **  I  never 
%:eep  a  dog  and  bark  myself/'  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of 
^'masterly  inactivity,"  he  stretched  himself  in  a  palankeen,  and 
waited  until  Fate  presented  four  men  to  carry  him  away.  But 
there  is  an  end  to  all  things  on  earth,  and  the  procession  of  carts, 
camels,  and  servants,  started  at  last,  led  by  Garew,  mounted  on  a 
•camel,  and  protecting  himself  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  a  large 
white  umbrella. 

The  equestrians  had  the  best  of  it.  They  cantered  along  the 
soft  side  of  the  road  until  they  drew  rein  to  rest  their  horses ;  and 
then  Miss  Page's  escort  began  to  chaff  her  about  Secro,  and 
inquired  for  what  mysterious  reason  she  so  particularly  wanted  to 
|[o  there. 

*'Why  won't  you  believe  that  it's  to  find  the  man-eating 
tiger  ?  "  she  retorted. 

"  Suppose  that  tiger  appeared  now,  what  on  earth  should  we 
do  ?  "  asked  Burke. 

''Oh,  I  should  expect  one  of  you  gentiemen  to  shoot  him," 
returned  Louisa. 

"  We  would  try  to  fulfil  your  expectation,"  he  said,  *'  or  perish 
in  the  attempt ;  although  we  have  no  guns." 

"  I  am  not  a  bigger  coward  than  most  men,"  said  Willoughby, 
*'  but  I  think  it  is  foolhardy  to  track  a  tiger  on  horseback.  If  we 
•mean  business  we  shall  require  elephants." 

**  Mr.  Garew  is  dying  to  kill  a  tiger,"  said  Louisa. 

The  men  laughed. 

'*  He  kill  a  tiger,"  said  Maunders.  "  The  worst  shot  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life ;  he  never  succeeds  in  firing  his  gun  until  the  game 
iias  disappeared." 
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If  we  get  *  khabar '  of  a  tiger  we  won't  let  Carew  know/'  saidi 
Bnrke.  ''He  would  spoil  sport.  /  should  have  to  protect  kim^ 
imd  oh  ! "  he  cried  with  enthusiasm^  **  I  should  die  happy  if  I  only^ 
eouU  kill  a  tiger/* 

'*  How  ill-natured  you  are.  You  men  are  always  selfish.  /  will- 
go  with  poor  Oarew  and  'shoot  the  tiger/'  Louisa  exclaimed* 
gushingly. 

^Oh!''  exclaimed  her  companions^  ''we  could  neyer  allow 
that.'' 

^  I  cannot  understand."  said  Burke,  *'  why  on  earth  that  harum- 
scarum  Wake  has  gone  to  Secro  ?  He  must  find  an  ensign's  pay 
aaore  elastic  than  I  do,  if  he  can  invite  ladies  and  gentlemen  by  thW 
half-dozen  to  visit  him.  Divil  a  bit  could  I  do  it»"  laughed  the 
Irishman. 

'*  His  friends  in  England/'  said  Louisa,  ''  gave  him  five  hundred 
pounds  to  join  bis  new  regiment,  and  he  is  getting  rid  of  it  as  fast 
as  he  can." 

•*  Who  is  Wake  ?  "  asked  Willoughby. 

''  The  other  day  he  was  only  a  private  in  my  company/'  said 
Maunders,  ''  and  now  he  is  an  ensign,  having  bought  a  commia«- 
sion,  and  he  has  been  gazetted  to  the  Tipperary  Bangers." 

'*  He  is  here  on  sick  leave,"  added  Burke,  ''  which  will  soon  be 
complicated  with  disease  of  the  chest,  for  five  hundred  pounds- 
won't  go  far.  He  is  starting  not  like  an  ensign,  but  as  a  fdU-^ 
blown  field-marshal.  To  my  knowledge  he  has  bought  two- 
splendid  Arabs»  some  country-breds,  and  an  elephant.  He  '11  come 
to  grief  again.  He  had  to  enlist  because  he  had  outrun  the 
the  constable,  I  heard." 

"  How  Mr.  Wake  will  pay  his  bills,  is  no  affair  of  ours,"  said. 
Louisa,  coldly ;  "  but  I  hope  he  has  a  good  cook,  for  I  shall  be- 
frightfully  hungry  when  we  arrive  at  Secro." 

"To  say  nothing  of  being  thirsty^"  added  Maunders*  "  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  fellow  has  not  forgotten  to  get  in  the  beer  and  the- 
Soda-and-B." 

''There  is  a  d&k  bungalow  within  reach,  if  the  commissariat 
proves  weak,"  said  Louisa. 

The  riders  left  the  highway  and  went  upon  a  rough  country  road,, 
such  as  are  the  only  means  of  communication  in  India  between 
small  and  scattered  villages ;  and  when  the  path  was  impracticable 
on  account  of  the  deep  ruts  made  by  the  bullock-carts,  it  was  Tcry 
easy  for  them  to  ride  across  the  waste  uncultivated  land.  The 
country  was  barren,  and  slightly  undulating,  while  the  soil  waa 
poor  and  stony.     Here  and  there,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles^ 
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stood  some  rainons  hamlets^  sarrounded  by  orambling  walls.  Oo- 
oasionally,  seemingly  risiDg  out  of  a  rice-field,  some  magnificent 
relio  of  long  past  splendoar  would  appear,  sucb  as  a  great  domed, 
minareted  mosque,  or  mausoleum,  so  solidly  built  that  it  stood 
massive  and  erect  after  five  centuries  of  neglect.  Then,  by  the 
roadside  they  passed  graye-yard  after  grave-yard  full  of  still  re- 
spected tombs,  where  the  Moslems  for  hundreds  of  years  had  lain 
their  dead.  The  ruins,  the  silence,  the  untilled  soil,  the  absence 
of  sound  or  sight  of  inhabitant,  might  have  been  depressing,  bat 
little  affected  these  light-hearted  travellers.  Even  Captain  Maunders 
forgot  to  grumble,  and  as  for  the  others,  they  had  '^  youth  at  the 
helm  and  pleasure  at  the  prow." 

**  There  is  Wake !  "  they  exclaimed,  as  a  figure  was  seen  riding 
to  meet  them  across  the  dreary  moorland.  He  was  mounted  upon 
a  spirited  white  Arab,  which  he  rode  with  easy  grace,  and  as.  he 
drew  near  his  face  lighted  up  pleasantly  on  seeing  Louisa. 

He  drew  his  horse  to  the  side  of  hers,  and  placed  his  hand  rather 
ftEimiliarly  upon  the  pommel  of  her  saddle.  She  drew  herself  up 
with  a  pettish  gesture,  and  moved  her  steed  away  from  him. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  tiger  yet,  Mr.  Wake  ? "  she  asked,  in  a 
matter-of-fact  manner. 

'*  No ;  but  a  few  nights  ago  he  carried  off*  an  old  man  about 
twenty  miles  from  here.  Several  hunters  have  been  after  him,  but 
he  is  too  wary  for  them,  and  has  got  away." 

'*  Oh !  but  we  must  get  hold  of  him  somehow,"  said  Burke. 
*'  Is  there  anything  else  here  to  shoot  ?  " 

"  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  deer,  and  there  are  teal  and  snipe  in  a 
great  jheel  to  the  west  of  Secro.  Shall  I  show  you  a  short  cut  to 
my  tents  ?  " 

The  riders  left  the  small  semblance  of  pathway  they  had  been 
following,  and  went  off  helter-skelter,  down  nullahs  and  up  on  the 
other  side,  here  jumping  over  an  irrigating  channel,  and  there 
riding  at  a  hard  gallop  over  some  dead  level  plaiUj  and  thus  soon 
arrived  at  Wake's  camp. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Castle  of  Secro  there  was  a  now  utterly  ruined 
but  once  fortified  town,  and  near  this  mass  of  desolation  could  be 
seen  the  cheerful  sight  of  the  white  tents  of  the  encampment.  On 
their  arrival  Wake  invited  them  into  his  largest  tent^  where  a  sub- 
stantial meal  and  plenty  of  mighty  potations  awaited  them.  Th» 
visitors  ate,  drank,  and  laughed,  and  were  in  the  wildest  spirits^ 
exhilarated  by  their  long  ride. 

**  My  father,  Carew,  and  the  baggage  will  turn  up  sooner  or 
later,"  said  Louisa.     "  It  is  a  long  march,  and  they  will  probably 
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not  be  in  antil  sanset.  We  had  a  haaotiog  dread  that  the  servaiita 
would  go  the  wrong  way,  -which  would  be  awkward,  so  father 
thought  it  better  to  keep  au  eye  npon  them,  and  Garew,  whom 
Nature  seems  to  have  intended  for  a  Quartermaster-General,  is 
showing  them  the  way  by  maps  of  the  road." 

"  Well !  that 's  serious^"  said  Maunders.  '*  If  Oarew  is  the 
guidej  I  forsee  that  I  shall  have  to  sleep  on  the  hard  ground  under 
the  light  of  the  stars,  and,  after  so  many  years'  servioe,  my  con- 
stitution is  not  adapted  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

''We  will  sit  round  a  camp-fire  and  tell  ghost  stories/'  said 
Willoughby. 

Wake  managed  to  say  to  Louisa  unobserved^  ''  It  is  all  right 
hitherto^  the  treasure  is  untouched.  I  have  brought  away  a  good 
dea]>  and  have  concealed  some  of  it  underneath  the  floor  of  my 
tent ;  but  some  natives  have  come  into  the  neighbourhood.  They 
are  gipsiesi  or  affect  to  be  so,  but  I  cannot  help  fearing  they  may 
be  in  communication  with  the  Thugs,  for  I  am  almost  sure  that  I 
saw  in  their  company  that  horrible  old  woman  who  started  from 
Meerut  with  me,  and  I  believe  she  is  an  accomplice  of  those  mur- 
derers. I  think  I  shall  play  a  bold  game,  and  order  them  off,  as 
if  I  had  authority  to  do  so  from  the  magistrate  of  Delhi.  One 
must  play  the  game  of  *  brag  *  sometimes.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  these  gipsies  are  thieves,  so  I  am  glad  you  have  come  up  in 
full  force ;  we  have  now  so  many  guns  that  we  should  be  a  match 
for  them.  They  might  try  to  rob,  and  even  murder,  a  single  indi- 
vidual, but  they  dare  not  attack  numbers.  Still,  I  '11  send  off  what 
spoil  I  have  collected  at  once,  and  make  sure  of  it." 

They  rested  for  some  time  during  the  heat  of  the  afternoon,  and 
towards  sunset  wandered  out  to  explore  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  found  themselves.  Louisa,  still  attired  in  her  habit, 
led  the  party  to  the  ruins;  her  tall  and  well-developed  figure 
looked  particularly  well  in  the  severe  simplicity  of  her  equestrian 
garb.  As  she  held  up  her  long  skirt,  and  tripped  over  the  fallen 
stones,  she  exhibited  the  most  dainty  foot,  beautifully  shod  in  neat 
riding-boots.  Louisa  was  always  picturesque,  and  by  some  subtlety 
whatever  she  wore  always  seemed  to  her  admirers  to  be  the  dress 
in  which  she  looked  the  most  fascinating.  She  was  not  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  ruinous  or  the  beautiful  in  architecture ;  had 
she  been  so,  she  must  have  appreciated  the  gloomy  crumbling 
fortress  of  Secro,  resembling  a  feudal  castle  of  the  Middle  Ages* 
There  still  remained  a  bridge  over  what  had  once  been  a  moat ; 
there  also  stood  the  lofty  arched  gateway  flanked  by  two  round 
towers.     This  entrance,  more  correctly  speaking,  was  the  city  gate 
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•of  what  once  was  a  fortified  plaee,  while  the  caetle  of  Secro  itself 
had  been  the  inner  defence  or  citadel.  Here  Mogal  or  Pathan  had 
rnkd  as  the  dominant  power  over  the  subject  Hindoo  population 
for  some  seven  hundred  years.  Antiquarians  might  know  when  or 
how  this  stronghold  had  been  overthrown,  but  the  ravages  of  men 
bad  exceeded  those  of  lime,  as  many  generations  had  used  the  fine- 
•cut  stone  of  the  place  to  erect  other  buildings.  Still,  the  wreck 
that  remained  could  not  fail  to  excite  enthusiasm  for  a  race  of 
architects  who  **  planned  like  giants,  and  finished  like  jewellonu** 

It  was  Wake  who  held  Louisa's  hand,  and  assisted  her  over  the 
rough  places,  and  up  the  incline  that  led  to  the  courtyard  of  .the 
dasUe.  Willoughby,  carefully  scanning  the  place  with  a  soldier's 
eye,  remarked,  '^  The  Mahomedans  must  have  been  very  muck 
afraid  of  the  Hindoos,  to  have  built  these  strong  places  to  coerce 
the  people  whom  they  had  conquered." 

Maunders'  progression  up  the  steep  incline  was  hindered  by  the 
Btoutness  and  shortness  of  breath  of  middle  age,  while  Burke 
ostentatiously  kept  aloof,  disgusted  with  the  sudden  intimacy  and 
evident  good  understanding  existing  between  Louisa  and  the  late 
**  ranker."  In  a  fit  of  pique  he  now  bitterly  regretted  that  he  had 
more  than  once  got  him  oflP,  at  the  orderly-room  and  elsewhere. 
He  said  to  himself,  "  What  a  cheeky  beggar  Wake  is.  I  wish  the 
Oolonel  had  taken  him  down  a  few  pegs  when  he  had  the  chance. 
I  think  he  must  have  known  Miss  Page  in  England." 

Wake  did  the  honours  of  his  ruins  with  consummate  address* 
He  conducted  the  party  up  the  winding  stairs  of  the  tower,  he 
expatiated  on  the  beauty  of  the  view,  and  gave  his  lady  companion 
:a  confidential  little  sign  as  they  passed  the  all  important  heap  of 
atones  near  the  well.  Maunders  and  Burke  could  not  help  observing 
that  Louisa  was  intensely  excited  and  strangely  interested  in  this 
dreary  place,  and  that  neither  she  nor  Wake  were  easily  persuaded 
•lo  abandon  their  antiquarian  researches  when  the  non-admiring 
portion  of  the  party  wished  to  return  to  the  camp*  Maunders* 
panting  from  bis  violent  exertions,  said  to  the  two  subalterns,  "  Gad  I 
I  am  tired  of  playing  gooseberry  to  those  young  folks.  Miss  Page 
adores  ruins,  does  she  ?  Not  human  ones  though.  She  takes  care 
to  pick  out  the  best-looking  young  fellows  she  can.  She  has  not 
4tddre8sed  one  word  to  me  since  we  came  here."  Nor  was 
Maunders  better  pleased  when  the  ofiending  couple  descended  from 
ihe  rampart  walls,  and  in  following  their  lead,  and  while  avoiding 
an  alarming  and  gliding  snake,  the  stout  Captain  fell  into  a  miry 
bog,  from  whence  he  was  extricated  by  Burke  and  Willoughby,  not 
without  difficulty. 
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When  it  became  dusk  the  explorers  retomed  to  Wake*8  tent% 
where  dinner  awaited  them.  The  viands  provided  were  again 
eJLoellent ;  and  the  ioed  ohampagne,  undeniable  in  quality,  greatl j- 
tended  to  soothe  Maunders'  rulBBed  temper.  Everyone  was  veryr 
gay,  but  as  it  grew  late,  a  sort  of  anxiety  took  possession  of  them. 
Where  was  Carew  and  the  **  paraphameliar "  ?  If  they  did  not 
tsm  up  soon  how  on  earth  should  they  all  manage  to  sleep  T 
Maunders  grumbled  and  growled,  asserting  that  if  he  slept  upon 
mother  earth,  it  would  bring  on  his  gout.  The  younger  men 
thought  lightly  of  the  predicament^  and  expressed  no  sympathy  for 


It  was  a  splendid  night,  bright  as  an  English  noon-day,  and 
under  the  moonbeams  they  wandered  here  and  there.  Miss  Page 
distributing  her  amiable  remarks  freely  and  equally.  In  the  deep 
azure  star-lit  heavens  flocks  of  wild  geese  could  be  distinctly  seen 
and  heard,  as  they  flew  overhead  northward  to  cooler  lands.  The 
jackals,  emerging  from  the  ruins,  filled  the  air  with  their  unearthly 
wailings :  *'  Where,  where  ?  Here,  here !  A  dead  Hindoo !  A 
dead  Hindoo  I "  as  generations  of  Anglo-Indians  have  parodied 
their  hideous  outcries. 

The  servants  had  made  large  fires  both  to  keep  themselves  warnr 
and  to  scare  away  possible  wolves  and  leopards,  who,  after  all,  wmo 
unlikely  to  venture  near  the  sound  of  their  endless  chattering 
tongues. 

A  shout  of  joy  !  Yes !  Undoubtedly  the  tents  and  baggago^ 
had  arrived  at  last ;  and  better  late  than  never,  for  it  was  now  long 
past  midnight.  Major  Page's  palky  was  the  first  object  to  appear^ 
he  was  the  forerunner  of  the  party. 

"  How  late  you  are  father,"  said  Louisa.  "  We  were  getting 
quite  nervous  about  you." 

**  Yes,  and  you  had  good  cause  if  you  knew  all.  Carew  was 
more  than  half  way  to  Eumaul  before  he  found  that  his  much- 
vaunted  map  of  the  road  was  all  wrong,  and  then  his  brute  of  a 
camel  ran  away.  He  held  on  like  grim  death,  but  he  was  out  of 
sight  and  sound  for  some  hours ;  but  by  the  sagacity  of  his  cameU 
who  objected  to  solitude,  he  was  ultimately  restored  to  us,  shaken 
to  death,  breathless  and  speechless.  He 's  behind  ;  he  is  coming  in 
all  right.  Pe^  too  /*'  shouted  the  exhausted  but  strictly  sober 
Major.    ''  I  have  had  nothing  to  drink  for  hours." 

After  several  bumpers  the  old  man  began  to  broach  his  favourite- 
topics  of  the  White  Horse  and  the  opening  of  the  Seventh  Seal ;. 
but  as  no  one  heeded  him,  he  soon  held  his  peace.  By  this  time 
Carew  had  thankfully  alighted  firom  his  lofty  perch.    "  That  brute 
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has  the  ftotion  of  a  oamp-stool "  he  said.  **  There  is  not  an  inch  of 
my  body  that  does  not  ache.  Oh  I  oh  I  ugh !  ngh ! "  he  groaned,  as 
he  limped  mefnlly  into  Wake's  tent ;  bnt,  after  drinking  a  generous 
supply  of  champagne,  with  vast  heroism,  he  issued  forth,  leanihg 
on  Burke's  arm,  to  select  the  spot  where  Major  Page's  camp  should' 
be  erected. 

Then  the  tired  servants  nearly  mutinied,  because,  with  the  object 
of  gaining  a  fine  view,  Carew  fixed  upon  a  place  within  a  stone's 
thiow  of  the  ruins  of  Secro  I  This  was  too  much  for  the  mild 
Hindoo! 

**  Those  ruins  were  well-known  to  be  haunted !  They  were  full 
of  ghosts !  Let  heaven  preserve  them  I  It  was  an  accursed  spot  t 
In  it  there  were  wild  beats  and  snakes,  to  say  nothing  of  robbers  I 
Might  Providence  preserve  them  all !  For  their  part,  they  would 
move  as  far  from  Secro  as  they  could,  and  pitch  their  tents  in  the 
open  plain ! " 

*'I  am  glad  they  are  so  superstitious,"  whispered  Wake  to- 
Lottisa.  **  It  would  have  been  awkward  for  us  to  have  had  them 
so  near;  that  inqusitive,  meddling  idiot  Carew  could  watch  us 
closely." 

**  Idiot ! "  cried  the  girl.  "  He  is  a  very  clever  man,  and  his. 
inquisitiveness  is  only  a  love  of  information.  There 's  more  wit  inr 
his  little  finger  than  in  your  whole  body." 

It  was  two  o'clock  before  all  the  tents  were  erected  and  all  tho 
beds  ready ;  but  before  that  time  many  a  song  was  sung  over  tho 
camp  fire,  each  one  with  the  invariable  chorus  of  **  Bule  Bri- 
tannia ! " 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Witchcraft. 

Wake,  although^  unfortunately,  of  a  jealous  disposition,  was  so 
engrossed  with  finding,  concealing,  and  despatching  the  treasure 
of  Secro,  that  he  was  too  preoccupied  to  observe,  or  be  annoyed  at,, 
the  lover-like  attentions  of  the  infatuated  Carew ;  for  Louisa  had 
renewed  her  terms  of  more  than  friendly  intimacy  with  the 
Squire. 

Miss  Page  and  her  party  had  been  out  on  an  expedition  to  ex- 
amine some  old  buildings  which  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  They 
were  returning  over  the  desolate  country  back  to  the  camp,  Carew 
and  Louisa  riding  side  by  side.  They  had  lost  sight  of  their 
companions  who  had  gone  off  the  road  after  a  flight  of  sand^ 
grouse. 
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It  was  a  glorioas  eveningy  with  a  splendid  sunset  of  gold  and 
-crimson  whioh  would  have  charmed  the  heart  of  a  Tamer. 

"  I  am  so  happy/'  at  length  murmnred  Lonisa,  softly. 

"  Are  you  ?  "  asked  Carew.     "  Why  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Because  it  is  such  a  beautiful  evening  ?  " 

''Yes;  and  because "  and  she  stopped. 

**  Tell  me  the  second  because.'' 

She  hesitated,  and  then  added,  deliberately:  "Because  I  am 
-with  you ! " 

Oarew's  heart  beat  rapidly,  and  he  felt  greatly  agitated.  She 
had  turned  her  face  towards  him.  She  was  pale  and  her  eyes 
-seemed  soft  and  love-lit ;  and  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  so 
fair  a  creature.  Their  horses  were  walking  at  the  slowest  paoe^ 
Aimr  faces  were  in  dangerous  proximity :  the  Squire  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  her  warm,  red  lips, 
^and  she  did  not  appear  to  be  angry.  On  a  former  occasion  she 
had  bid  him  hopCj  and  Carew,  though  eccentric,  was  a  loyal, 
jionest  gentleman.  He  loved  this  fair  witch  wholly  and  pas- 
sionately; he  would  have  died  for  her,  or,  what  was  possibly 
harder,  he  would  have  lived  to  do  her  service. 

Louisa  could  not  understand  this  nobility  of  character,  but, 
ahallow  and  unscrupulous  as  she  was,  still  Carew  had  inspired  a 
feeling  she  had  hitherto  entertained  for  no  other  man — «he  re- 
spected him.  His  multifarious  information  on  so  many  subjects 
interested  her.  There  was  something  about  him  utterly  diflPerent 
from  the  chaffy  flirting  and  scandal  of  regimental  life.  Then  the 
young  squire  was  rich,  had  a  fine  estate  and  good  position,  and 
Louisa  was  ambitious,  and — more  than  all — she  knew  she  could 
manage  him,  and  life  presented  many  more  agreeable  objects  with 
such  a  cultivated  and  gentle  companion,  than  that  spent  in  the 
company  of  the  reckless  and  violent  Wake,  whom  she  feared  ftr 
more  than  she  loved. 

At  this  juncture  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  Squire  would 
have  further  asked,  or  what  she  would  have  promised,  for  they 
euddenly  drew  rein  to  listen  to  some  strange  sounds  which»  all  at 
once,  broke  the  stillness  of  the  country. 

*^  Is  that  the  cry  of  a  wild  animal  ?  "  asked  Louisa. 

They  listened  again.  This  time  a  shrill,  despairing  shriek  was 
borne  to  them  by  the  wind.  Following  this  came  the  hoarse 
•murmur  of  many  voices,  as  of  people  in  anger,  but  above  the 
deeper  roar  was  repeatedly  heard  the  piercing  agonising  cries  of  a 
liuman  being  seemingly  in  extremity. 
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Oarewj  'without  a  moment's  reflection,  rode  off  to  a  thick  clump 
of  trees  hy  the  side  of  the  road — the  spot  from  whence  the  clamour 
and  screams  seemed  to  proceed.  Louisa  followed  more  deliberately^ 
and  on  arriying  she  saw  Oarew  surrounded  by  a  number  of  in-^ 
foriated  yillagers. 

He  was  speaking  loudly  and  authoritatively  in  English,  they 
equally  excitedly  in  their  own  tongue.  The  object  of  dispute  was 
a  singular  one*  A  very  minute  human  figure,  almost  resembling^ 
an  ape,  was  suspended  to  a  high  tree  by  a  rope,  which  was  tied 
round  its  middle.  The  clothing  of  this  wretched  creature  con*^ 
sisted  only  of  a  few  rags,  while  a  quantity  of  long  grey  hair  hung 
from  its  head.  The  rope  had  been  thrown  over  the  topmost  branch 
of  the  tall  tree,  and  a  powerful  peasant  was  pulling  the  suspended 
form  up  and  down.  To  add  to  the  tortures  of  this  miserable 
being,  every  time  the  body  reached  the  ground  some  inhuman: 
wretches  attacked  it  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  elicited  those- 
terrible  cries  and  groans  which  had  been  heard  by  Oarew  and 
Louisa. 

Miss  Page  spoke  Hindostani  well,  and  Garew  knew  this. 

"  They  do  not  understand  me,"  he  said ;  "  find  out  what  they^ 
are  doing." 

Miss  Page  calmly  asked  : 

"  Who  is  the  headman  of  this  village  ?  " 

The  *'  lumbadar  "  appeared. 

**  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  Louisa  asked,  angrily.  "  Would  you- 
commit  murder?  I  shall  report  you  to  the  Government,  and 
everyone  of  you  will  be  hanged.'' 

The  headman,  with  many  '*  your  honour's  "  and  "  your  grace's,** 
answered  that  they  were  performing  a  good  action,  for  they  were 
taking  vengeance  on  a  malignant  witch,  the  '*  Witch  of  Megara,'* 
who,  by  her  diabolical  arts,  had  caused  a  man-eating  tiger  to  infest 
their  neighbourhood,  and  carry  off  and  devour  their  people. 

Carew,  comprehending  by  this  time  that  an  old  woman  was  being! 
tortured^  dismounted,  and,  throwing  the  reins  of  his  horse  to  Miss 
Page,  rushed  at  the  rustic  who  held  the  rope.  The  man  started 
back  in  dismay,  and,  letting  go  his  hold  of  the  rope,  the  wretched, 
old  creature  fell  on  the  ground  at  Garew's  feet.  He  stood  over  her 
prostrate  form  in  a  defiant  manner,  and  his  flashing  eyes  and 
angry  countenance  made  the  mob  retreat  a  litde.  They  had  been 
ready  enough  to  try  issues  with  a  feeble  old  woman,  but  stood 
terror-stricken  before  the  angry  glances  of  the  furious  Sahib—one 
of  the  master  race. 

Go  back  to  your  homes,"  said  Louisa,  commandingly. 


cr 
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The  oowed  villagers  slunk  sullenly  away»  with  mack 
iadigoation. 

Carew^  who  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  snrgery,  placed  his  finger  <m 
the  withered  hlaok  wrist  of  the  old  woman* 

**  She  is  still  alive,"  he  said.  '*  What  on  earth  shall  we  do  miA 
her  ?  •• 

*'  The  villagers  will  finish  her,  probably/'  answered  Louisay  "  or 
she  may  fall  a  prey  to  a  hyena,  who,  according  to  the  natives,  always 
eat  old  women/' 

"  Ob !  '^  said  Oarew,  "  she  is  small  and  light  enough,  poor  tluag. 
I  will  take  her  on  my  horse." 

Loaisa  shuddered* 

**  But  she  is  so  dirty — a  disgusting  native ! " 

''  She  is  a  human  being,*'  answered  Carew.  *'  J  oould  not  reoon- 
'Cile  it  to  my  conscience  to  abandon  a  woman  in  such  distress." 

He  placed  her  before  him  on  his  horse. 

Miss  Page  thought  this  quite  in  keeping  with  Garew's  Quixotic 
character,  therefore  she  said  no  more,  but  she  carefuUy  rode  at  a 
•little  distance  from  the  Good  Samaritan  and  his  unsavoury  bosden. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  neared  their  camp.  The  oonntry 
being  wholly  deserted,  they  had  hitherto  escaped  human  obserrs- 
tion,  but  now  Miss  Page  began  to  remember  **  les  convenances." 

"  Tou  had  better  drop  the  Witch  of  Megara  outside  our  camp,^ 
she  said,  *'  and  send  the  sweeper  to  pick  her  up.  Our  servants  will 
think  you  have  gone  mad." 

But  Carew  rode  boldly  up  to  his  own  tent,  and,  having  obtained 
a  native  camp*bed,  called  a  **  charpoy,"  he  caused  the  witch  to  be 
laid  upon  it,  and  had  her  placed  in  a  tent.  There  Miss  Page,  not 
wholly  lost  to  the  helpful  instincts  of  her  sen,  with  the  assistance 
of  her  ayah  and  some  of  her  other  servants,  applied  remedies  to  tbe 
deplorable-looking  creature  until  she  recovered  consciousness.  Bofc 
Louisa  did  not  awake  the  superstitious  feanT  of  the  Asiatics  by 
telling  them  of  the  suspicious  character  of  the  new  arrival.  Wake 
.looked  at  the  extraordinary  visitor,  and  he  whispered  to  Louisa: 

*'  I  thought  as  much.  I  wish  to  goodness  Oarew  had  not  brought 
her  here.  She  is  the  old  wretch  who  was  in  league  with  those 
murderiug  Thugs." 

"  Don't  say  anything  to  awake  suspicion/'  she  answered ;  **  pre- 
'tend  to  know  nothing  about  her." 

On  recovering  her  mental  faculties,  the  old  woman  announced 
that  she  was  one  of  the  ''  Faithful."  This  smoothed  matters  very 
much,  many  of  the  servants  being  also  followers  of  the  Prophet* 
therefore  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  excite  their  interest  in  an 
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EI  ^mfortunate  oo^religioDist     In  oonseqaenoe,  the  old  woman  was 

well  treated  and  well  fed,  and  in  a  few  days  sufficiently  recovered 

II  to  join  in  the  daily  life  of  the  oampy  of  which  she  soon  became,  if 

not  the  most  prominent,  certainly  the  most  strikingly  picturesque 

f ,  feature.    Garew  had  purchased  for  her  a  warm  shawl  of  brilliant 

Ted,  with  which  she  covered  her  head.     Her  thin  and  withered  legs 

■  were  tightly  encased  in  bright  green  trousers,  while  the  upper  part 
t            of  her  person  was  covered  with  a  wadded  jacket  of  flowered  chintz, 

:and  her  tiny  feet  were  shod  with  gold- embroidered  shoes.  A  few 
c  blankets,  a  few  brass  utensils,  an  unlimited  supply  of  simple  food, 

and  the  old  woman  considered  that  she  had  found  a  terrestrial 
Paradise,  which  she  exhibited  no  intention  of  leaving. 

''  Oo  to  my  home ! "  she  said,  with  a  shrill  cackling  laugh,  **  I 
liave  no  home !  I  have  had  sons,  and  grandsons,  but  all  are  dead. 
It  is  my  fate ! " 

Louisa,  though  naturally  selfish,  would  laugh  and  talk  with  the 

■  wonderful  old  woman^  if  she  met  her,  and,  moreover,  she  acted  as 
interpreter  for  Garew,  who  was  always  inquiring  into  her  super- 
natural pretensions.  The  old  woman  would  say  of  Garew  that  he 
in  no  respects  resembled  an  infidel,  but  was  like  those  good  Maho- 
medans,  not  such  as  are  found  now,  but  of  whom  people  read  in 
'books. 

The  old  woman  was  an  object  of  fear  to  Wake. 

**  Horrid  old  creature  !  "  he  would  say ;  ^^  I  would  not  have  her 
in  my  camp.  Look  out  that  she  does  not  tell  dacoits  to  come  and 
rob  us." 

So  rooted  was  his  dread  of  her,  that  he  made  a  practice  of  send- 
ing off  day  by  day,  under  some  cleverly  contrived  pretext  or  other, 
all  the  treasure  he  had  collected  the  previous  night ;  not  that  he 
•ever  met  the  Witch  of  Megara,  for  the  two  camps  were  some  little 
distance  apart. 

Garew  always  travelled  with  a  cash-box  well  furnished  with 
rupees,  and  a  silver  tea-service.  The  subject  of  thieves  having 
been  mooted.  Major  Page  (an  experienced  old  Indian)  informed 
him  that  the  district  in  which  they  were  encamped  was  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  of  robbers  called  Googars;  but  even  if  this  were  not  so, 
attacks  upon  tents  by  armed  thieves  were  not  uncommon  in  any 
part  of  India,  as  it  was  easy  to  make  a  slit  with  a  sharp  knife  in 
the  canvas  wall  of  the  tent,  and  get  in  that  way.  But  Major  Page 
had,  of  course,  retained  the  serviees  of  a  private  watchman — one 
of  the  Googar  tribe — ^for  their  camp.  This  was  generally  con- 
sidered protection  enough,  but  nevertheless,  for  fear  of  accidents, 
.the  Major  advised  Garew  to  chain  the  trunks  and  boxes  contain- 
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ing  things  of  value  to  the  pole  of  the  tent^  and  that  this  expedient 
woald  effectually  ciroumvent  the  robbers,  although  they  were 
marvels  of  dexterity  in  their  nefarious  trade. 

Willoughby  and  Captain  Maunders'  leave  had  expired,  and  they 
now  somewhat  reluctantly  returned  to  their  respective  stations,  hot 
the  remainder  of  the  party  showed  no  intention  of  quitting  their 
quarters  for  the  present. 

Burke  and  Garew  shared  the  same  tent,  which,  according  to  Indian 
custom,  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  small  oil  lamp,  placed  upon  the 
floor,  and  kept  burning  all  night.  One  night  after  retiring  as  nsual,. 
Burke  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  sound  of  stealthy  movements 
in  the  tent.  In  his  confused,  half-awake  state,  he  did  not  at  first 
realise  whether  he  was  dreaming  or  not ;  but  by  the  faint  light  he 
saw  a  tall,  dark  figure,  almost  like  a  shadow,  noiselessly  flitting 
about.  Without  a  moment's  reflection,  the  athletic  young  man 
sprang  from  his  bed,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  intruder,  seizing 
him  by  the  arm,  only  to  find  that  he  could  not  hold  him,  for  the 
marauder  was  naked,  and  his  dark  skin  was  profusely  oiled,  so  that 
he  slipped,  snake-like,  from  the  grasp  of  Burke's  detaining  hand» 
Then  the  Irishman  felt  a  sudden  sharp  pain  in  his  side ;  he  had 
been  stabbed  by  a  knife  or  dagger,  which  the  thief  wore  fastened  to 
his  elbow. 

Burke's  angry  exclamations,  and  the  noise  of  the  straggle, 
awoke  Garew,  who,  seeing  at  a  glance  that  Burke  was  getting  the 
worst  of  the  encounter,  rushed  to  his  assistance ;  but,  before  he 
could  reach  the  combatants,  the  robber  had  escaped  through  a  slit 
which  he  had  made  in  the  tent  wall.  To  pursue  him  was  Garew's 
first  thought,  and  he  at  once  gave  chase.  Burke,  although  bleeding 
profusely,  joined  in  the  pursuit.  A  cry  of  "Thieves!  thieves!"' 
was  raised,  and  the  whole  camp  was  soon  in  an  uproar.  The 
man  ran  fieetly  across  the  open  plain,  evidently  making  for  the 
shelter  of  the  ruins  of  Secro ;  for  among  its  subterranean  passages 
and  gloomy  irregular  buildings,  if  he  could  only  reach  them,  he 
hoped  to  find  a  safe  refuge.  Garew  was  a  trained  runner,  and 
followed  close  at  his  heels.  The  chase  became  exciting.  The 
marauder  was  nearing  the  moat  of  the  ancient  castle,  and  had 
reached  the  outskirts  of  Wake's  camp.  Another  minute,  and  he 
would  have  got  away;  but,  in  trying  to  make  a  short  out»  the- 
dacoit's  foot  caught  in  one  of  the  far-extending  tent-ropes,  and  he 
was  thrown  headlong  to  the  ground.  The  Squire  was  so  close 
to  him  that  he  actually  fell  over  his  prostrate  form.  The  robber,, 
who  was  terrified,  and  knowing  resistance  was  useless,  began  to 
raise  a  tremendous  outcry.     Burke  now  came  up,  and  the  two 
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Englishmen  seoared  the  thief,  who  was  both  out  of  breath  and 
trembling  with  fear. 

"  Wake !  Wake ! "  they  shouted,  as  they  recoguised,  by  the 
gleams  of  the  moonlight,  that  they  were  close  to  his  large  double- 
poled  tent,  an  ostentatiously  magnificent  abode  for  an  Ensign. 
But,  no  answer  coming  to  their  call  for  help,  they,  dragging  their 
captive  by  main  force,  unceremoniously  entered  the  tent,  in  order 
to  obtain  assistance  either  from  Wake  or  his  servants. 

Some  of  the  tent-pitchers  and  grooms  of  Major  Page's  camp 
were  now  on  the  scene,  and  Wake's  own  servants  had  also  appeared, 
roused  by  the  noise  and  alarm. 

It  was  now  between  the  hours  of  1  and  2  o'clock,  and  Oarew 
and  Burke  were  surprised  at  the  spectacle  which  greeted  their  eyes 
upon  their  abrupt  entrance  into  Wake's  well-lighted  bed-room.  The 
tent  was  in  great  disorder,  a  quantity  of  property  lay  scattered 
about  it  on  all  sides,  and  over  this  had  been  hastily  thrown  blankets, 
sheets,  and  the  coverings  of  the  bed. 

Carew  and  Burke  at  first  hardly  noticed  the  confusion,  for  there, 
in  the  tent,  seated  opposite  to  Henry  Wake,  was — Louisa  Page  ! 
Their  amazement  at  finding  her,  at  the  dead  of  the  night,  alone  with 
the  ex-private,  cannot  be  described.  She,  with  woman's  wit, 
grasped  the  situation  at  once,  and  addressed  them  calmly,  although 
she  was  pale  with  fear. 

**  Why  have  you  come  here  ?  "  she  asked. 

Carew  answered  :  **  This  scoundrel  broke  into  our  tent  to  steal. 
We  followed  him  here ;  but  we  little  expected  to  see  ^ot#.  Miss 
PagCj  in  Mr.  Wake's  camp." 

^'  I  came  to  Mr.  Wake  for  protection,  finding  there  were  thieves 
in  our  camp,"  she  answered. 

Carew  was  too  polite  to  say  anything^  but  he  vaguely  wondered 
at  Louisa's  statement,  and  speculated  on  the  speed  with  which  she 
must  have  travelled  from  one  camp  to  the  other. 

''  Look  at  Desmond  Burke,"  Louisa  exclaimed ;  "  he  is  covered 
with  blood ! " 

**  Oh,  don't  trouble  about  me,  Miss  Page,"  said  the  Ensign 
icily;  ''I  am  not  much  hurt." 

The  excitement  of  chasing  the  robber  had  kept  him  up  hitherto, 
but  now  he  turned  ghastly  pale,  and  fell  fainting  on  the  floor. 
The  criminal  was  dragged  away  by  the  servants,  howling  dismally, 
and  everyone's  attention  was  directed  to  Burke,  who  lay  senseless 
on  the  ground  with  a  crimson  stream  flowing  from  his  side. 

Wake,  who  had  a  sincere  liking  for  the  officer  who  had  for- 
merly so   often  good-naturedly  befriended  him,  cried  out:   "My 
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God !  he  is  dying !  If  we  only  had  a  doctor !  Mr.  Garew, 
I  will  leave  him  in  your  charge,  and  I  will  ride  off  at  onoe  to 
Delhi  for  a  surgeon/'  and  a  few  minutes  later  Wake  was  galloping 
away  on  the  road  to  the  city  as  if  he  were  riding  for  his  life. 

'*  Miss  Page/'  said  Oarew  coldly,  "  this  is  no  place  for  yon ; 
let  me  advise  your  returning  to  your  own  tent.  I  believe  I  know 
enough  of  surgery  to  be  able  to  staunch  Burke's  wound  " ;  but  as 
he  leaned  over  the  prostrate  form  he  added,  **  I  fear  the  hurt  is 
serious,  that  villain  struck  him  a  backward  blow.*'  Garew's  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  ''  If  Burke  dies,  I  will  have  that  fellow  hanged 
as  sure  as  I  live  ! " 

Louisa  left  the  tent  with  a  haughty  air  and  flashing  eyes,  de* 
spite  her  sympathy  and  pity  for  the  wounded  man.  There  was  a 
cool  insolence  in  Garew's  manner  which  expressed  what  he  dared 
not  put  into  words — that  he  was  disgusted  at  discovering  her  in  so 
compromising  a  situation,  and  that  she  had  forfeited  his  esteem 
and  respect  for  ever. 

As  Garew,  with  almost  womanly  gentleness,  attended  to  his 
wounded  companion,  his  reflections  were  very  bittor.  He  knew 
that  Louisa  must  have  been  closeted  with  Wake  a  considerable 
time  before  the  alarm  of  thieves  had  been  given ;  but  up  to  that 
moment  he  had  thought  her  an  honourable  and  truthful,  though  a 
somewhat  unconventional  woman.  But  now  he  could  not  doubt  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses.  "  She  is  a  thorough  '  garrison  hack,'  '* 
he  thought.  ''What  a  precious  fool  I  have  made  of  myself ! 
How  Burke,  poor  fellow !  will  laugh  at  the  way  in  which  my  work 
has  turned  out  of  the  mould,  if  he  recovers,  and  we  can  talk  this 
matter  over  together.*'  To  the  Squire's  loyal  nature  treachery  was 
incomprehensible.  Louisa  Page  had  been  deceiving  him  from  the 
outset  with  her  pretty  blandishments  and  caresses.  He  felt  him- 
self suddenly  grown  old  and  stupid,  and  thought  that  never  again 
could  he  trust  either  man  or  woman. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  LiEUT.-CoL.  J.  Graham,  4th  Brigade,  Welsh  Diyision,  B.A. 


Thb  defioienoy  of  our  horae-sapply  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
questions  of  the  day.  It  comes  home  to  us  all  the  more  keenly 
because  we  are  a  nation  of  horsemen,  [breeding  the  best  horses  in 
the  world,  and  managing  them  in  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
manner  which  none  can  rival. 

Armies  are  dependent  on  their  mounted  services  for  their  safety, 
intelligence,  mobility,  and  general  success ;  and  when  we  find  that 
our  small  force  is  wanting  in  that  essential  which  is  pre-eminently 
our  speciality,  feelings  of  astonishment  and  alarm  naturally  pervade 
the  country,  and  are  shared  alike  by  soldier  and  citizen. 

Last  year,  Colonel  Bavenhill,  Inspector  and  Purchaser  of  Horses, 
Boyal  Artillery,  stated  that,  exclusive  of  officers'  horses,  1,100 
additional  horses  were  required  for  one  army  corps,  and  12,600 
for  two  army  corps;  that  to  maintain  lines  of  communication, 
2,778  horses  would  be  requisite  for  each  army  corps,  making  a  total 
deficiency  of  18,100;  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  reserve  of 
some  9,000  to  feed  the  waste  of  a  campaign.  Now  it  is  a  melan- 
choly fact  that  not  only  have  we  no  reserve  of  horses,  but  we  have 
no  means  available  for  completing  our  establishments.  So  far  as 
men  are  concerned  we  have  reserve  forces,  and  so  far  as  material 
is  concerned  we  have  manufacturing  departments,  magazines,  and 
depots,  but  in  the  matter  of  horses  there  is  no  organised  provision ; 
and  this  state  of  aflPairs  assumes  a  very  serious  aspect  when  we  hear 
on  all  hands  that  the  breed  of  horses  is  deteriorating  in  the 
country,  and  that  horses  of  the  military  stamp  cannot  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  army  even  in 
times  of  peace. 

There  is  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  as  to  the  prevailing 
inferiority  and  scarcity  of  British  horses  when  compared  with 
what  they  were  some  years  ago.  It  will  not  mend  matters  to  look 
to  foreign  countries  to  supplement  our  failing  resources,  because, 
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as  we  have  often  been  warned,  and  as  is  now  the  fact,  these 
countries  are  closed  against  the  outside  purchaser  at  the  very  time 
when  our  need  is  the  most  urgent.  But  e^eu  if  there  were  no 
obstacles  in  the  way,  it  is  not  always  safe  to  rely  on  representa- 
tions that  reach  us  from  abroad,  of  the  facility  with  which  an 
unlimited  supply  of  excellent  horses  can  be  obtained.  In  corro* 
boration  of  this  the  following  sentences,  uttered  by  a  very  distin- 
guished Cavalry  General,  may  be  quoted  : — 

**  I  think  officers  who  have  been  abroad  and  have  heard  what  is 
sai.d  at  the  ports  and  other  places,  form  a  very  erroneous  idea  as 
to  the  number  of  animals  which  any  country  can  supply.  Here  we 
had  a  Hungarian  Committee  coming  over  and  saying  they  could 
supply  10^000  animals.  The  Government  sent  a  Committee  over 
to  purchase ;  they  remained  in  Hungary  six  weeks  with  an  order 
to  buy  700  horses,  but.  they  came  over  with  something  less  than 
400,  of  which  a  considerable  proportion  were  not  more  than  15.1, 
some  as  low  as  14.8,  and  a  great  many  of  them  four-year  olds* 
That  was  the  result  of  the  statement  made  in  London  by  the  Hun- 
garian Committee  that  they  would  supply  10,000  horses,  all 
guaranteed  to  be  15.2,  between  five  and  six  years  old.  I  expect  a 
great  many  other  places  you  hear  of  wou?d  give  much  the  san^e 
result." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  places  we  hear  of 
would  give,  when  tested,  '*  much  the  same  result,"  and  that  if 
we  are  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  our  cavalry,  as  it  ought  to 
be  maintained,  we  must  remember  the  words  of  the  poet. 

That  is  best  which  Ueth  nearest. 

Colonel  F.  8.  Russell,  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution  in  1885,  said  : — "  In  1878  the  greatest  difficulty  was 
found  in  obtaining  2,028  transport  horses  for  autumn  manoeuvres ; 
and,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  purchaser.  Sir  Henry  Storks, 
no  fewer  than  1,500  had  to  be  bought  in  France.  In  1878,  by 
dint  of  the  greatest  exertion  2,250  horses  were  purchased  in  four 
weeks,  by  which  time  the  market  was  entirely  exhausted ;  but  in 
1882  only  1,700  horses  could  be  bought  in  seventeen  weeks.'' 

Colonel  Russell  remarks  a  little  further  on :  "  However  much  we 
may  shrink  from  realising  the  fact,  it  is  nevertheless  undoubtedly 
true  that  horse-breeding  is  decreasing  in  England,  and  that  there 
are  now  far  fewer  good  horses  among  us  than  in  former  years." 
Referring  to  the  occasion  on  which  Colonel  Russell's  lecture  was 
delivered.  Colonel  Ravenhill  nearly  a  year  afterwards  said  :  ''  I  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  difficulties  of  procuring  a 
supply  of  suitable  horses  for  the  service  as  urged  then  are  very 
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greaty  and,  in  place  of  diminishin;,  are  annually  increasing.   There 
IS  the  gravest  difficulty  surrounding  the  subject  as  it  at  present 
stands ;  our  whole  military  operations,  as  I  have  already  pointed  ' 
out,  would  be  delayed,  crippled,  and  paralysed  in  case  of  war  fbr 
the  want  of  efficient  horses." 

Now,  to  what  causes  is  this  increasing  dearth  of  riding  and  light 
draught  horses  to  be  attributed?  It  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  recent  years  farmers  have  found  it  more  profitable  to  pro- 
duce com  and  cattle  than  horses,  and  it  is  also,  to  some  extent, 
accounted  for  by  the  ubiquity  of  the  railway,  which  has  enabled 
some  four-fifths  probably  of  our  farmers  to  dispense  with  nags  as 
a  means  of  locomotion.  In  this  way  interest  in  the  better  class  of 
horses,  and  attention  to  their  breeding,  have  been  allowed  to 
languish.-  But  there  are  other  and  deeper  causes  for  this  retro* 
gression.  In  the  edition  of  Stonehenge  for  1867,  now  lying 
before  the  writer  of  this  paper,  the  following  passages  occur : — 

The  laws  regnlating  growth  and  decay  are  immntable,  and  it  may  almoit 
always  be  pronounced,  that  in  proportion  to  the  qniokness  of  the  growth  wiU  be 
the  early  decay  of  the  animal  or  TegetabU  being. 

While  the  breeder  has  his  attention  drawn  to  the  production  of  colts  which  shaU 
at  two  years  of  age  be  fonned  like  old  horses,  and  be  fit  to  compete  with  them  for 
short  distances,  it  will  always  result  that  he  attains  his  end  at  a  considerable 
sacrifice  of  durability,  as  evidenced  in  the  diminished  strength  of  constitution,  and 
the  feeble  and  yielding  nature  of  the  organs  of  locomotion. 

The  grand  desideratum  in  these  days  is  the  production  of  a  set  of  thorough-bred 
horses  calculated  to  get  good  sound  roadsters  and  hunters.  Now  this  is  quite 
Incompatible  with  the  present  system  -of  breeding  for  the  two-year-old  market,  and 
yet  while  prizes,  often  amounting  to  some  thousands,  are  within  the  probable  reach 
of  our  best  two-year-olds,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they  shall  be  kept  from 
grasping  them.  As,  therefore,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  public  will  individuaUy 
produce  these  much-needed  horses,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Gh)vemment  either  to 
establish  a  breeding  establishment  for  their  manufacture,  or  else  to  o£fer  prizes  of 
aome  kind  which  may  tempt  the  breeder  to  produce  them. 

These  words  of  wisdom  have  been  before  the  public  for  at  least 
twenty  years,  and  yet  no  measures,  of  any  extent,  have  been 
adopted  for  remedying  the  evils  which  they  expose.  It  is  true  that 
the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  has  shown  a  good  example  by 
devoting  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  prize  stallions,  the  services 
-of  which  will  be  available  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  it  is  an  example 
which  must  be  largely  followed  by  other  societies  before  any  appre- 
-ciable  result  can  be  obtained. 

There  certainly  are  ways  and  means  by  which  both  the  quantity 
4ind  the  quality  of  our  horse  supply  can  be  improved.  When  the 
Prussians  determined  that  their  army  should  be  independent  of 
foreign  horses,  we  learn  from  Colonel  Russell's  lecture  already 
deferred  to,  that  the  imports  declined  from  1,000  in  1821  to  144  in 
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18279  ^^^  finally^  in  18Si8,  it  wae  found  possible  to  rely  entirely  on 
home  sources.  In  Prussia,  Ooyemment  stallions  are  systematically 
distributed  througbout  the  country,  prizes  are  giyen  to  private 
stallions,  and  permanent  depots  are  established  to  receive  young 
horses.  The  young  horses  are  purchased  by  commissions  composed 
of  officers  who  make  tours  in  every  district  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  permanent  depots,  of  which  there  are  fifteen,  are  Government 
establishments. 

This  shows  what  can  be  done,  although  it  is  not  necessary  or 
desirable  that  we  should  do  it  in  the  same  way.  In  this  country 
it  is,  perhaps,  enough  for  Government  to  indicate  what  is  wanted, 
and  to  encourage  its  production,  rather  than  to  take  the  businesa 
so  completely  into  its  own  hands  as  is  the  case  in  Prussia.  Such 
a  matter  as  horse-supply  seems  likely  to  be  better  managed  among 
us  by  private  enterprise,  capital,  and  competition,  than  by  a  State 
bureau. 

There  are  proposals  in  connection  with  army  remounts,  which 
would  involve  vast  expense  and  necessitate  extremely  careful  super* 
vision.  They  resemble  the  plans  which,  some  years  ago,  were 
recommended  for  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  militia  candidates 
for  commissions  in  the  regular  service,  according  to  which,  addi* 
tions  were  to  be  built  to  Sandhurst  on  a  costly  scale,  and  a  new 
staff  of  officers  and  professors  was  to  be  established. 

The  tax-payer  may  congratulate  himself  that  these  suggestions 
were  not  adopted ;  and  that  now  a  large  number  of  well-qualified 
retired  officers  give  private  instruction  in  military  subjects  to- 
subalterns  of  militia,  and  others,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Thus  competition  is  keen,  and  among  the  instructors  the  know- 
ledge of  their  subjects  is  wide  and  accurate — circumstances  whiclL 
prove  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  all  branches  of  the  service. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  army  might  be  well  supplied  with 
horses  without  saddling  the  country  with  the  expense  of  Govern- 
ment remount  depots. 

It  should,  however,  be  first  of  all  made  known  what  sorts  of 
horses  are  in  demand.  Breeders  and  farmers  generally  are  in  pro-- 
found  ignorance  of  that  important  point.  There  is  now  before 
the  writer  a  private  letter  of  recent  date  from  a  retired  officer  of" 
the  Boyal  Artillery,  saying:  ''Horse-breeders  about  here  have 
had  several  conversations  with  me  on  the  subject  of  breeding 
remounts,  and  they  one  and  all  deplore  not  being  able  to  find  out 
what  class  of  animal  to  breed  with  a  fair  prospect  of  getting  theuL 
purchased  by  the  service."  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Gilbey»  in  the 
discussion  which  followed  Colonel  Bavenhill's  lecture  at  the  BoyaL 
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United  Serrioe  InstitatioOy  in  June  last,  described  a  class  of  light 
oart-mare,  with  plenty  of  bone,  good  shoulders,  and  good  action, 
such  a  mare,  in  fact,  as  many  farmers  possess,  which,  if  mated 
with  a  sound  thorough-bred  horse,  would  probably  produce  the 
kind  of  animal  wanted  in  the  army.  Blood  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  there  must  be  bone  as  well.  To  pull  or  carry  weight, 
a  horse  must  have  weight  in  himself.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment 
a  little  more  closely  at  what  the  military  authorities  require.  The 
field-artillery  horse,  at  five  years  of  age,  should  stand  16.8,  weigh 
10  cwt.,  and  be  eighty  inches  in  girth  round  the  chest.  The 
heavy-dragoon  horse  regularly  carries  a  weight  of  some  twenty 
stone.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  military  horse  should  be, 
like  Longfellow's  ship. 

Built  for  freight,  and  yet  for  speecL 

If  any  reader  who  is  not  versed  in  the  subject  will  look  at  the 
plate  in  the  Handbook  for  Field- Service^  representing  an  artillery- 
horse,  and  will  compare  with  it  Stonehenge's  picture  of  a  thorough- 
bred two-year-old,  or  his  portrait  of  Kingston,  the  required  com* 
bination  of  blood  with  substance  and  carrying  power  will  be 
apparent. 

The  troop-horse  must  be  a  weight-carrier,  active,  sound,  a 
straight  and  true  mover,  and  free  from  glaring  defects.  What 
he  ought  not  to  be,  as  well  as  what  he  ought  to  be.  will  be  further 
shown  by  the  following  particulars,  which  are  derived  from  authori-^ 
tative  sources. 

He  is  not  to  have  a  big,  coarse,  or  badly  set  on  head,  a  slack 
or  a  hollow  back,  scraggy  hips,  fiat  sides,  a  slack  or  a  light  loin, 
a  bad  girth,  a  short  or  a  thick  neck,  a  narrow  chest,  a  straight 
shoulder,  fore-legs  that  are  not  straight  or  that  are  too  close 
together,  long  or  short  pasternsj  toes  turned  in  or  out,  hocks  too 
straight  or  too  much  bent,  feet  too  large,  too  small,  or  fiat ;  and 
so  on. 

The  '^  Bules  of  Form,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Stockley,  as  given  in 
the  Hand-Book  for  Field  Service  and  in  The  ArtillerisfB  Manual^ 
are  extremely  good  and  concise.     They  are  as  follows : — 

Depth  from  withers  to  brisket  should  equal  that  from  brisket  to  ooronet ;  riba 
should  aroh  from  the  spine,  and  descend,  circular,  to  nearly  line  of  brisket,  inclining 
backwards  so  as  to  leaTo  but  a  smaU  space  between  the  back  rib  and  stifle-joint. 
This  is  caUed  being  well  ribbed  up.  Lo%n»  broad,  somewhat  oouTex ;  shoulder- 
blade  long  and  inclining ;  brteui  light  at  the  points,  but  broad  between  the  fore- 
legs ;  fore-arm  long  and  muscular,  with  the  elbow  clear  of  the  chest,  the  shank  flat 
and  sinewy,  flUing  weU  the  grasp  of  the  hand ;  \h»  fetlocks  without  inclining  inwards 
or  outwards,  neither  weak  nor  long ;  the/eef  circular  and  somewhat  ooncaTo  on  the 
soles,  the  frogs  f nU  and  ekstlo ;  the  quarters  should  be  long  from  the  hip-bones  to 
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the  bnttook-points,  fall  of  masele,  descendiog  far  down  the  thigh ;  the  back  wide 
and  well-defined,  the  remainder  of  the  limb  haying  the  same  qualities  as  those  de- 
scribed before,  standing  straight  and  appearing  firm  on  the  gronnd.  ^  The  head 
should  be  somewhat  lean,  intelligent,  with  neck  gradually  diminishiBg  m  size  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  head.  These  latter  parts,  and  the  quarters,  with  tail  well  set 
on,  more  or  less  denote  the  breeding  of  the  animaL  As  a  general  rule,  bones  of  piro- 
gression  and  extension,  such  as  the  scapula,  radius,  femur,  tibia,  should  be  long ; 
bones  of  flexion,  such  as  the  humerus  and  canon,  or  shank  bones,  short. 

There  are  other  guides  by  which  a  buyer  might  be  assisted,  con- 
nected with  the  eye,  ear,  nostril,  action,  and  disposition  of  a  horse, 
but,  without  going  further,  it  will  be  sufficiently  difficult  to  supply,- 
at  the  regulation  prices,  animals  in  which  the  above-named  faults 
are  absent,  and  Mr.  Stockloy's  good  points  present;  and  it  is 
certain  that  a  liberal  amount  of  discretionary  power  in  the  matter 
of  purchase  must  be  vested  in  commanding  officers,  otherwise  there 
would  be  little  room,  in  contemplating  this  subject,  for  any  feeling 
but  that  of  despair. 

With  strenuous  and  sustained  eflFbrt  all  will  be  right  in  time,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  British  horses  for  the  Artillery  cannot  be  had 
for  £45  each,  nor  can  Light  Cavalry  four-year-olds,  standing  15.0^ 
to  IS.IJ-,  be  obtained  for  J640  each,  in  the  desired  quantity.  £ven 
with  the  assistance  of  Canada  and  other  Colonies,  it  would  be  im- 
possible, in  the  present  state  of  the  market,  to  provide  the  number 
of  horses  which  so  high  an  authority  as  Colonel  Ravenhill  deems 
necessary. 

Since  the  above  was  written  a  condensed  report  has  been  received 
of  a  lecture  delivered,  before  the  Hunters'  Improvement  Society,  by 
that  officer,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  in  which 
the  following  appears : — 

Colonel  RavenhiU  commenced  by  referring  to  the  importance  of  arousing  breeders 
and  agriculturists  to  the  desirability  of  recoyering  for  their  own  pockets  the  third 
of  a  mUlion  of  money  going  out  of  tiie  country  annually  for  the  purchase  of  17,000 
foreign  horses  imported  for  work,  all  of  which  could  be  far  better  reared  in  this 
oountiy.  He  then  gaye  minute  details  of  what  constituted  a  military  horse.  They 
were  of  two  kinds.  The  first,  most  important  and  most  difficult  now  to  procursi, 
were  riding-horses  with  lengthy  rein,  good  shoulders  and  fore-hands,  good  back 
and  loins,  and  as  well-bred  as  they  could  be  got.  They  must  walk  weU  and 
freely,  and  at  five  years  old  should  not  stand  less  than  15.2  hands  high,  and  about 
1,500  were,  in  peace  time,  annually  required.  The  second,  or  draught-horse,  was  a 
compact,  short-legged,  quick- walking,  good-going  van-horse,  between  15.2  and  16 
hands  high,  for  Royal  Artillery  draught  and  for  Royal  Engineer  and  Transport  pur- 
poses. Such  horses  could  onTy  be  produced  by  the  continuous  and  more  general  use 
of  thorough-bred  sires  aU  oyer  the  country,  and  putting  them  within  reach  of  farmers 
m  breeding  districts.  He  would  apply  the  money  now  g^ven  for  Queen's  Plates, 
which  could  be  used  much  more  beneficiaUy  in  the  shape  of  subsidies  apportioned 
only  to  Agricultural  Societies  and  to  the  Hunters*  Improvement  Society. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  undoubtedly  the  best  breeding-ground 
for  horses,  but,  until  our  stock  has  very  largely  increased,  it  must 
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be  supplemented  by  importation,  and  our  interest*  not  less  than 
our  duty,  points  us  to  the  Colonies.  Even  after  our  present 
difficulties  have  been  surmounted,  some  portion  of  that  *'  third  of  a 
million  *'  is  still  likely  to  leave  our  shores,  and,  if  such  a  thing 
should  happen,  we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  find  its  way  into  the 
oofiers  of  our  kinsmen  across  the  seas. 

An  interesting  lecture  was  given  on  the  4th  of  March,  at  the 
Boyal  United  Service  Institution,  on  a  Future  Horse-Supply  in 
Jamaica,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  G.  Haliburton,  Canadian 
Militia.  As,  however,  ''  most  of  the  horses  are  about  14  hands 
high,"  they  are  not  likely  to  be  serviceable,  except,  perhaps,  to 
carry  mounted  infantry.  In  advocating  the  formation  of  a  militia 
cavalry  in  Jamaica,  Colonel  Haliburton  remarks : — **  Lord  Wolse- 
ley  knows  how  useful  the  Canadian  Militia  Cavalry  were  during  the 
Fenian  raid,  and  all  the  cavalry  officers  of  Europe  are  aware  that 
the  Emperor  of  Bussia's  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  '  Modern 
Cavalry  and  its  Organization,'  was  carried  off  by  a  Canadian 
Militia  Cavalry  Officer,  Lieut.-Colonel  Dennison.  .  .  .  Five- 
sixths  at  least  of  our  campaigns  are  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
countries,  where  the  hot  sun,  bad  water,  and  the  deadly  night-air 
are  more  fatal  than  the  arms  of  the  enemy.  With  these  dangers 
both  the  men  and  horses  of  Jamaica  are  admirably  adapted  to 
cope." 

It  must  be  at  once  conceded  that  there  are  peculiar  qualities 
pertaining  to  men  and  horses  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  these  will  be  better 
known,  and  more  frequently  utilised,  as  the  common  interests  of 
the  Mother  Country  and  Colonies  become  recognised,  and  the  ties  of 
relationship  draw  them  more  closely  together.  At  the  same  time, 
the  main  body  of  our  army,  both  in  men  and  horses,  must  be  bred 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  these  paragraphs 
to  emphasise  the  facts  that  good  horses  are  sorely  needed  in  the 
service,  and  that  they  can  best  be  reared  at  home ;  that  the  troop- 
horse,  like  the  soldier,  must  be  sound,  free  from  defect,  and  come 
up  to  a  certain  standard  ;  and  that  by  the  adoption  of  proper 
measures  such  horses  can  be  multiplied  in  this  country  until  we 
become  as  independent  of  extraneous  aid  as  the  Oerman  Empire. 

To  this  end  remount  farms  should  be  organised  in  the  most  suit- 
Me  parts  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  each  farm  should 
receive  from  100  to  800  young  horses.  These  farms  should  be 
taken  by  private  individuals  or  companies,  who  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  reasonable  interest  on  the  money  invested ;  and  there  are 
many  who  would  be  willing  to  Udce  up  the  business  if  it  were  only 
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placed  before  them  in  a  dear  light.  The  horses  should  be  bought: 
at  two  and  three  years  of  age,  before  the  demand  has  raised  their 
value*  They  should  be  well  fed  in  winter,  kept  for  one  or  two- 
years  respectively,  .and,  after  being  handled  and  slighUy  broken^ 
sold  into  the  service.  No  hard  and  fast  lines  as  to  the  location  of 
remount  farms  can  be  laid  down.  They  should  be  situated  in  the: 
best  horse-rearing  districts,  such  as  Pembrokeshire,  Yorkshire,  and! 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  where  the  climate,  soil,  grass,  configurationr 
of  the  land,  and  cheapness  of  oats  and  hay  are  all  in  feivour  of  the- 
colt,  and  where  he  is  likely  to  thrive  well  at  the  smallest  coat.. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  systematic  treatment  of  the  colt  before  bein^ 
taken  into  the  service.  Instead  of  letting  him  run  wild  and  almost 
starve,  so  that  he  barely  attains  the  regulated  standard  at  four  years- 
of  age,  buying  him  in  a  fair  and  sending  him  at  once  to  a  regi- 
ment, he  should  be  bought  not  later  than  at  three  years  old,  and 
made  the  most  of  for  at  least  a  year.  In  some  cases  he  ought  to 
be  bought  at  two  years  old.  A  careful  selection  of  two-year-olds 
and  three-year-olds  should  be  made  for  the  remount  farms  by  a 
good  buyer  and  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  if  the  management  of 
the  colts  be  judicious  while  they  remain  on  the  farms,  a  much 
better  class  of  horse  will  be  furnished  to  the  army  than  is  offered 
at  present,  at  the  same  price. 

Allowing  that  three-year-olds  can  be  bought  at  an  average  price 
of  £28,  a  year  on  a  remount  farm  would  add  £12  to  the  price  of 
each,  making  a  total  of  £S6,  and  leaving  a  balance  of  £6  on  each 
light  cavalry  horse,  and  £10  on  each  draught  horse.  Purchased 
younger  and  kept  longer,  they  would  cost  less  in  the  first  instance^ 
but  that  advantage  would  be  probably  ^more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  expense  of  keep.  A  very  good  profit,  however,  would  still 
remain.  It  may  be  objected  that  a  proportion  of  the  horses  turned 
out  by  the  remount  farms  would  not  fetch  the  regulation  price,  in 
answer  to  which  it  may  safely  be  said  that  a  larger  proportion 
would  be  sold  to  the  general  public  at  from  £60  to  £100,  or  even 
more ;  for  unless  these  establishments  were  largely  subsidised,  or 
guaranteed  in  some  way,  they  could  not  exclude  private  individuals 
as  purchasers.  The  average  expense  of  keep,  &o,  for  each  horse 
at  the  Prussian  Remount  Depots,  including  all  incidental  expenses, 
is  £12  10s.  per  annum ;  and  in  this  country,  with  proper  manage* 
ment,  it  need  not  be  more.  In  some  localities  it  may  be  consider- 
ably less. 

The  expense  will  vary  with  the  season ;  but  in  the  good  horse* 
rearing  districts,  which  dught  to  be  selected  for  the  purpose,  mora 
than  £12  per  horse  will  very  rarely  be  required. 
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Let  as  take,  for  instance^  the  item  of  hay.  The  sum  of  £8  ex- 
peiided  in  hay  at  £S  per  ton  wonld  allow  14  lbs.  a  day  to  a 
oolt  for  nearly  half  the  year.  At  the  present  moment,  in  some 
parts  of  South  Wales,  good  hay  is  selling  at  d62  lOs.  per  ton,  and 
oats,  of  89  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  at  about  Is.  lOd.  per  bushel.  In 
the  same  distriets  furze  is  much  used  for  feeding  horses.  It  is  aa 
excellent  forage,  and  in  a  large  establishment  would  figure  distinctly 
in  reducing  expense.  The  winters  there  are  generally  short  and 
opeu,  and  the  surroundings  altogether  most  favourable  to  the- 
economical  rearing  of  a  good  class  of  horse. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  remount  farms  were  established  in  the- 
most  advantageous  parts  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and 
1,000  good  promising  horses  placed  on  them,  the  capital  repre- 
sented would  be  over  dS80,000,  and  the  individual  or  association/ 
investing  it  would  have  to  wait  a  full  year  for  returns,  which^ 
however,  when  they  began  to  come  in,  would  be  very  satisfactory. 
In  these  circumstances  good  thorough-bred  stallions  should  be 
attached  to  each  remount  farm,  and  travel  the  surrounding  country^ 
at  a  cheap  rate,  so  that  in  a  few  years  each  of  these  establishments 
would  be  the  centre  of  a  prolific  horse-breeding  country.  If  the 
stallions  were  directly  or  indirectly  supplied  by  Government,  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  stipulated  that,  in  the  event  of  an  emergency^ 
which  would,  of  course,  require  to  be  defined,  all  the  horses  on 
the  farms  might  become  the.  property  of  the  Government  on  the 
payment  of  a  certain  percentage  over  and  above  outlay.  It  is. 
probably  to  some  such  measures  that  we  must  look  for  the  sounds 
gradual,  and  economical  solution  of  this  question. 

Although  horses  before  leaving  the  remount  establishments 
should  be  partly  broken,  it  is  only  right  to  let  the  training  be  done 
legimentally  as  at  present^  so  that  each  branch  of  the  service  may 
make  its  horses  what  it  requires  them  to  be.  Too  much  atten- 
tion cannot  be  paid  to  the  riding-school  training  of  men  and 
horses.  It  fosters  skill,  courage,  and  temper  among  the  men,  and 
nothing  tends  more  to  smarten  both  men  and  horses.  One  occa- 
sionally hears  a  hunting  farmer  decry  the  manage  and  the  military 
seat,  and  even  soldiers  sometimes  say  that  after  a  few  days'  hard 
work  in  the  field  all  the  horses  are  docile  enough,  and  that  so  much, 
school  work  is  useless.  To  the  farmer  it  may  be  replied  that  for 
crossing  country,  and  so  long  as  he  has  two  hands  on  his  bridle,, 
his  mode  of  riding  is  correct ;  but  when  a  horse  has  to  be  suddenly 
turned,  halted,  or  changed  from  one  pace  to  another,  and  while  his- 
lider  has  only  one  hand  with  which  to  manage  him,  he  must  be- 
more  collected,   and  the  rider  must  be  upright  for  attack  and 
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defence,  and  in  order  to  be  tme  with  the  horse.  The  answer  to  the 
soldiers  is  this,  that  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  the  life  of  an  antndned 
rider  on  an  nntrained  horse  is  discounted,  that  if  a  horse  disobeys 
the  aids  in  certain  circumstances  all  is  overj  and  that  good  service 
has  been  done  and  valuable  lives  have  been  saved  by  "  the  motions 
4ind  proper  application  of  the  bridle-hand  and  legs."  It  is  in  the 
regimental  riding-school  and  not  at  the  remount  depot  that  the 
horse  must  learn  his  lessons. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  there  is  one  remark  that  may  be  made 
by  way  of  suggestion.  No  very  startling  innovation  has  been 
proposed,  and  even  the  prices  at  present  paid  for  horses  are  con* 
sidered  sufficient,  if  only  their  breeding  and  rearing  were  duly 
encouraged,  but  it  would  be  a  wise  economy  to  pay  more  for  the 
horses  and  to  buy  them  later.  If  horses  were  sent  into  the  army 
at  five  years  old  they  would  be  serviceable  from  the  beginning,  and 
would  last  at  least  three  years  longer.  The  remount  farms  here 
^vocated  could  be  made  use  of  for  keeping  them,  inexpensively, 
until  they  attained  that  age. 

They  would  also  be  centres  of  information  for  farmers  and 
breeders  on  the  kind  of  mares  to  be  used  for  breeding,  and  on  all 
matters  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  horse-supply, 
especially  for  military  purposes. 

Various  estimates  have  been  formed  of  the  annual  average  oost 
of  keeping  colts  in  this  way.  It  some  places,  and  by  some  methods^ 
it  would  certainly  be  more  than  the  sum  named  above,  but  it 
can  be  done>  and  done  well  at  that  price,  including  rent,  wintering, 
supervision  and  attendance,  insurance,  veterinary  services,  transport 
and  contingencies.  Probably  it  could  not  be  done  by  our  Govern- 
ment at  that  rate,  althoagh  it  is  understood  that  some  of  the 
older  Prussian  remount  establishments  are  managed  at  a  lower 
figure  even  than  that. 

These  are  the  views  of  not  a  few  who,  while  they  admit  and  deplore 
the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the  evil,  deprecate  the  employment  of 
expensive  machinery  by  the  State  in  order  to  counteract  it,  and 
who  believe  that  the  desired  end  can  best  be  attained  by  private 
enterprise,  which,  under  certain  conditions,  could  be  directed  and 
resisted  by  Government. 
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Where  the  great  ohalk  range  of  tbe  Porbeok  downs,  seven  hun^ 
dred  feet  high,  and  broken  with  stone^  quarry,  and  tumulus,  dip 
into  the  Channel  at  the  Old  Harry  Rocks,  the  counterpart  of  the 
Needles,  thirteen  miles  away  over  the  sea,  lies  the  picturesque 
village  of  Studland,  at  the  bottom  of  a  sheltered  bay.  The 
thatched  cottages  nestle  in  deep  shady  lanes,  beneath  lofty  elms» 
Behind  rises  the  green  rampart  of  the  downs,  and  north  and  east 
stretches  a  far  spreading  view  of  wild  purple  moor  blotted  with 
dark  pine  woods  as  with  shadow,  of  winding  estuary  and  creek,  and 
blue  sea,  which  might  be  in  Scotland.  But  the  glory  of  Studland 
is  its  tiny  Norman  church,  as  early  as  and  quite  equal  to  those  of 
Stukely  or  Iffley,  but  lost  among  the  Purbeck  hills.  And  here, 
under  the  elms  and  cypresses,  among  **  the  harvest  of  the  sea,'*^ 
and  the  simple  peasants  of  the  soil,  rests,  after  a  long,  adven- 
turous life,  and  sixteen  years  of  the  hardest  iSghting  that  ever 
British  soldiers  saw,  one  of  our  Peninsular  and  Waterloo  heroes^ 
Sergeant  William  Lawrence,  of  the  40th  Foot,  *'  that  invincible 
regiment,''  as  Napier  calls  them.  And  he  brought  something 
back  to  his  remote  Dorsetshire  home  besides  his  fourteen  clasps 
and  the  old  wound  from  the  forlorn  hope  of  Badajoz,  for  the 
French  girl  he  wooed  and  married  that  winter  when  the  Allied 
Armies  occupied  Paris^  sleeps  beside  him. 

The  Bankes  family  have  owned  miles  of  heather  country  south 
and  west  of  Poole  Harbour  ever  since  the  days  when  their  bravo 
ancestors  defended  Corfe  Castle,  whose  grim  ruirs  still  rise  proudly 
in  a  nick  in  the  downs,  a  few  miles  west  of  Strdland.  A  painted 
window  in  Studland  Church,  in  memory  of  another  of  the  family 
looks  on  to  Lawrence's  grave,  though  a  grander  memorial  are  the 
ruins  of  Bankes'  bungalow  and  Bankes'  bastion  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Residency  at  Lucknow.  A  younger  scion  of  the  race,  Mr» 
Or.  N«  Bankes,  author  of  A  Day  of  My  Life  ai  Eton^  has  sub- 
mitted, twenty  years  after  the  veteran's  death,  Lawrence's  auto- 
biography to  the  public. 

The  preface  tells  us  that  the  work  is  launched  entirely  on  its 
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own  merits,  and  in  thas  deprecating  oritioism  by  an  appeal  to  onr 
pity,  the  Editor  really  gives  us  all  the  more  oause  to  wonder  at 
one  of  its  greatest  charms.  This  charm  consists  in  an  almost  epio 
simplicity ;  bat  it  is  a  simplicity  and  naturalness  bom,  not  of  any 
inability  to  feel  or  to  see,  but  of  a  manly  straightforwardness  and 
-self-forgetfulnessy  as  pleasant  as  rare.  As  the  book  proceeds,  and 
the  quaint  camp  jokes  are  told,  always  in  the  right  place,  and  the 
incidents,  now  terrible,  now  touching,  are  related,  one  marvels 
more  and  more  as  one  remembers  the  Editor's  warning,  that 
Sergeant  Lawrence  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  that  the 
-autobiography  was  dictated  to  one  scarcely  less  illiterate,  by  the 
veteran,  fifty  years  after  many  of  the  events  which  he  narrates  so 
lucidly  and  well. 

How  different  these  untutored  yokels,  drawn  from  the  rustic 
population  of  remote  country  neighbourhoods  where  the  horn  of 
the  stage-coach  never  resounded,  and  enlisted^  often  almost  by 
force,  and  generally  in  their  cups,  from  the  Tommy  Atkins  of  the 
present  day,  nurtured  on  board-schools  and  the  polished  possessor 
of  first-class  certificates !  But  with  such  men,  Wellington  con- 
quered at  Waterloo. 

The  old  soldier  studiously  avoids  making  a  hero  of  himself.  In 
this  attempt  Thackeray  himself  could  not  have  been  more  success- 
ful. His  personal  adventures  are,  as  often  as  not,  such  as  to  raise 
■a  laugh  at  his  own  expense.  His  ofBcers  are  alluded  to  loyally, 
and  he  shows  an  appreciation,  most  unusual  for  a  private  soldier, 
of  the  different  scenes  of  the  great  war-drama  in  which  he  moved 
so  long.  Indeed,  at  times,  his  criticism  is  really  penetrating,  as, 
for  instance,  in  his  description  of  Wellington's  foresight  in  the 
-construction  of  the  famous  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  again  in 
his  account  of  the  general  tactics  of  Napoleon  to  break  the  British 
line  at  Waterloo,  by  alternate  hail  of  artillery,  rush  of  infantry, 
«nd  charge  of  cavalry. 

But  in  a  book  like  this,  confessedly  unambitious  of  literary  claims^ 
and  depending  for  its  interest  mainly  on  the  simply-told  incidents 
of  a  soldier's  career  on  active  service,  perhaps  a  few  of  these  in* 
cidents  will  do  more  to  show  up  its  merits  than  any  abstract 
analysis  could  ever  do. 

Lawrence's  father  was  a  labourer  in  a  remote  Dorsetshire  village 
on  the  Trent,  separated  by  wild,  roadless  heaths  from  Poole,  then 
a  thriving  sea-port,  the  J^ead-quarters  of  the  Newfoundland  cod- 
fishery,  and  quite  off  the  great  high  road  from  Salisbury  and 
Blandford,  by  which  the  mail  coaches  and  George  III.  and  his 
oourt  were  wont  to  pass,  vid  Dorchester,  to  his  favourite  watering- 
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place  of  Weymouth.  At  fourteen,  Lawrence  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  builder  at  Studland,  from  whom  he  ran  away  within  the  year, 
11>ut  who  caught  him  again  at  Poole,  taking  service  in  one  of  the 
Newfoundland  boats,  and  shipped  him  home  by  water  down  Poole 
Harbour  in  a  stone-boat.  But  just  outside  Studland,  on  the 
iieath,  he  again  made  his  escape  in  the  darkness,  and  hid  for  the 
night  in  a  fox's  earth  under  the  Agglestone  Book,  a  gigantic  solitary 
boulder  surmounting  a  hillock  on  the  moor.  Thence  he  wandered 
Tather  aimlessly  on  to  Dorchester,  where  he  was  enlisted  in  the 
artillery  with  five  guineas'  bounty.  The  air  was  full  of  wars  and 
Tumours  of  wars,  recruiting  sergeants  were  parading  the  streets 
of  every  country  town,  and  the  press-gang  was  infecting  every  sea- 
port. But  his  parents  suddenly  turned  up  in  Dorchester,  and  the 
Tunaway  apprentice,  trapesing  the  streets  in  an  old  soldier's  coat 
imd  witli  three  or  four  yards  of  ribbon  dangling  from  his  cap,  was 
packed  off  back  to  his  master.  At  a  wayside  inn  he  fell  in  with 
-a  soldier  of  the  40th  Regiment  on  ftirlough,  and  the  lad,  bitten 
'With  soldiering  and  dazzled  by  the  sixteen  guineas'  bounty  that 
corps  was  offering,  managed  to  evade  the  law  successfully,  and  was 
"finally  enlisted  at  Taunton.  Shortly  afterwards  the  regiment  em- 
barked at  Portsmouth  for  the  South  American  expedition  under 
'Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty.  After  a  few  weeks'  pleasant  voyage,  the 
boy  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  bloody  assault  and  capture 
of  Monte  Video,  and,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  seems  to  have 
regretted  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  to  doubt  if— in  his  major's 
^ords,  on  learning  he  was  a  builder's  apprentice — *^  he  preferred 
-knocking  down  houses  in  an  enemy's  country  to  putting  them  up  in 
4iis  own."   So  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  sending  a  letter  home. 

Sir  Samuel  would  seem,  from  Lawrence's  account,  to  have  had 
-views  with  regard  to  service  kit  decidedly  in  advance  of  his  time, 
^or  he  did  away  with  the  wearing  of  powder,  which,  till  then,  had 
'been  to  the  smart  soldier  what  pipe-clay  is  now-a-days,  and  to  have 
.allowed  beards. 

While  lying  at  Monte  Video  the  £nglish  lad  had  a  munificent 
offer  made  him  by  a  mounted  Spanish  gentleman  bestriding  a 
saddle  with  stirrups  of  gold,  of  his  daughter  and  a  fortune,  if  he 
^ould  desert  and  remain  in  the  country. 

After  an  expedition  up  country,  and  a  halt  of  some  length  at 
-Oolonia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plate  Biver,  during  which,  from  some 
bloodthirsty  incidents,  it  is  apparent  that  Lawrence  was  taking  con 
-amore  to  his  new  trade,  he  was  present  at  the  attack  on  Buenos 
Ajrres  under  General  Whitelock,  and  adds  some  trenchant  criti- 
-oisms  on  the  affair,  which  show  the  view  taken  of  the  subsequent 
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surrender  and  evaoaation,  and  of  Whitelock's  condact  at  the  time,, 
even  in  the  ranks. 

The  regiment  was  then  kept  in  Ireland  for  six  months,  and  when 
on  the  eve  of  starting  for  England,  found  itself  under  orders  for 
Portugal,  as  part  of  the  force  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  to 
assist  the  very  Spaniards  they  had  been  fighting  in  Brazil. 
Lawrence's  first  engagement  with  the  French  was  the  battle  of 
Vimeira,  in  the  lively  description  of  which  little  humorous  personal 
adventures  are  intermixed,  as  usual,  with  a  clear  idea  of  the  main 
features  and  facts  of  the  affair. 

But  though  Lawrence  was  evidently  a  lad  of  the  right  stuffy 
where  hard  work  was  concerned,  he  was  somewhat  mischievous 
when  unemployed.  His  regiment  now  fell  on  a  period  of  sickness 
and  idleness,  of  tedious  marchings,  and  halts  at  Lisbon  and 
Seville.  At  the  latter  place,  as  a  punishment  for  being  absent 
from  guard  without  leave,  he  was  ordered  four  hundred  lashes,  and 
received,  in  fact,  a  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  this  for  the  first 
offence  of  a  mere  lad !  No  wonder  he  is  inclined  to  cavil  at  it» 
even  fifty  years  after. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  when  we  consider  the  wretched 
state  of  the  commissariat  of  our  armies  in .  Spain,  that  Sergeant 
Lawrence's  little  peccadilloes  (not  to  call  them  by  a  harder  name) 
in  quest  of  food  should  occupy  an  important  place  in  his  memory. 
No  doubt  the  men  never  had  quite  enough  to  eat,  and  were  often 
almost  starving.  He  mentions  that  the  rations  were  hardly  ever 
more  than  two  pounds  of  meat  a  day,  with  sometimes,  but  rarely^ 
a  little  flour,  and  the  cooking  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most 
elementary  description.  Short-commons,  this,  for  a  lad  six  feet 
two  in  his  stockings  !  And  there  were  no  ubiquitous  war- 
correspondents  to  sniff  out  the  private  soldiers'  grievances,  whilo 
the  authorities  at  home  were  too  much  engaged  in  hampering  their 
General's  action,  by  their  political  dissensions,  to  condescend  to 
details.  The  marches  of  the  troops  were  delayed  and  altered  for 
lack  of  provisions^  and  their  clothes  were  almost  falling  off  their 
backs. 

After  the  battle  of  Talavera  has  been  described,  Lawrence^ 
remembering  his  South  American  experiences,  cannot  refrain  from 
having  a  sneer  or  two  at  Guesta  and  the  Spaniards.  Falling  siok^ 
he  is  sent  to  hospital  at  one  of  the  convents  of  Elvas,  and  gives 
a  ghastly  description  of  the  ambulance  arrangements  of  the  period. 

Through  the  spite  of  an  unpopular  officer  whom  Lawrence  had 
annoyed  by  plain  speaking,  with  reference  to  a  present  of  ram, 
which  the  Colonel  had  sent  from  Elvas  to  be  divided  among  the 
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men^  oar  hero  passed  a  grim  night  on  sentry  in  a  oorn-field  before 
Badajoz*  The  officer  never  came  near  him  to  relieve  him,  all  night» 
and  Lawrence,  finding  himself  perpetually  potted  at  by  the  enemy, 
stuck  up  his  foraging  cap,  ornamented  with  a  brass  star  which 
shone  in  the  starlight,  on  his  loading-rod,  and  sat  down  at  a  little 
distance.     By  daylight  the  cap  had  had  two  bullets  through  it. 

The  description  of  the  storming  of  Badajoz  might  have  been 
taken  from  one  of  Lever's  novels,  so  de  the  humorous  and  the 
terrible  intermingle.  Lawrence  was  one  of  the  forlorn  hope  who 
found  the  deadly  chevaux  de  /rise  planted  in  the  breach  on  the 
ramparts.  He  was  wounded  in  the  leg  and  the  side  by  the  fatal 
fire  which  the  French  hurled  at  the  assailants  from  behind  their 
entrenchments.  Still  he  stuck  to  his  ladder,  and  got  into  the 
breach.  Then  weakness  forced  him  to  retire ;  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  so  choked  were  the  ladders  with  dead  and  dying.  On 
his  way  to  the  rear,  Lawrence  fell  in  with  Lord  Wellington  and  his 
staff,  to  whom  he  was  able  to  give  valuable,  though  scarcely 
encouraging,  information  as  to  the  progress  of  the  assault,  and  one 
of  the  officers  bound  up  his  leg  temporarily.  In  spite  of  his  four 
wounds,  however,  he  managed  to  hobble  into  the  town  next  morn- 
ing, and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  fearful  scenes  of  drunkenness 
and  robbery  which  followed  the  capture.  He  himself,  had  planned 
with  an  Irish  comrade.  Pig  Harding,  to  meet  during  the  three 
hours'  plunder,  at  a  silversmith's  shop  they  knew  of,  and  his 
comrade  went  so  far  as  to  provide  himself  with  a  piece  of  candle 
for  the  work.  But  by  the  morrow,  poor  Pig  had  fallen  in  the 
breach,  and  Lawrence  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  says  he 
made  up  his  mind  never  again  to  make  such  an  engagement. 

A  long  spell  in  hospital  ended  in  Lawrence's  following  his  regi- 
ment to  Salamanca  at  his  own  risk,  where  he  fell  ill  with  fever, 
probably  brought  on  by  successful  attempts  at  evading  the  doctor's 
prohibition  of  spirits  and  wine  at  Estremoz,  and  which  made  a 
welcome  diversion  in  the  monotony  of  hospital  life.  He  finally 
rejoined  the  regiment  at  Giudad  Bodrigo  (finding  himself  promoted 
corporal  for  Badajoz),  where  they  lay  in  cantonments  for  some 
weeks.  One  of  the  officers  took  advantage  of  this  lull  to  elope 
with  a  Portuguese  lady,  which  seems  to  have  caused  quite  an 
excitement. 

The  battle  of  Vittoria  is  marked  as  a  red-letter  day  in  Lawrence's 
memory,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  rout  that  ensued  he  fell  in  with  a 
French  shoe-waggon,  and  was  able  to  equip  himself  with  a  much- 
needed  pair  of  boots.  He,  also,  after  the  battle,  caught  one  of  the 
many  thousands  of  sheep  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  killing  it  with 
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his  bayonet^  and  sharing  it,  without  skinning,  with  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  who  seemed  scarcely  less  famished  than  the  men.  The 
story  that  ensues  of  the  foraging  soldier,  who  returned  with  his 
shirt  full  of  lime  instead  of  flour,  is  probably  one  of  the  ben  trovato 
olass  of  camp  yams. 

The  inevitable  callousness  to  suffering  and  horrors  shown  by  men 
in  time  of  war,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  brutal  jokes  which  Lawrence 
now  and  then  quotes,  notably  in  the  case  of  poor  Halfhead's  head 
being  blown  off  at  Casal  Nova,  and  in  that  of  the  captain  killed  by 
his  side  under  the  colours  at  Waterloo,  who  had  been  so  severe  on 
the  dirty  soldier. 

There  is  a  ring  of  hardly-earned  triumph  in  the  veteran  s  remi- 
niscences of  the  first  battle  of  Sanrosen,  when  the  40th  repelled,  at 
the  bayonet's  point,  four  charges  of  the  French  up  the  heights  of 
Villebar.  Wellington  called  it  *'  bludgeon  work"  ;  and  Lawrence 
says,  **  We  went  at  them  again  with  our  bayonets  like  enraged 
buU-dogs." 

Very  modestly  does  our  hero  relate  the  smart,  plucky  bit  of 
work  which  won  him  his  promotion  to  sergeant.  In  one  of  the 
skirmishes  in  the  Pyrenean  valleys  the  enemy  had  mounted  three 
cannon  on  the  top  of  a  steep  mountain,  probably  dragging  them 
up  by  ropes.  As  the  40th  entered  the  valley,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Wellington,  a  round  shot  from  one  of  them  carried  off  the 
latter's  cocked  hat ;  whereupon  he  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the 
annoyance  stopped,  if  possible.  **  Our  Oolonel  immediately  said 
he  would  send  up  some  of  the  grenadiers  for  that  purpose ;  so  I, 
being  a  corporal  and  right-hand  man  of  the  company,  volunteered 
with  a  section  to  undertake  the  job.  Six  men  were  accordingly 
chosen  besides  myself,  rather  a  small  storming-party  for  the  object 
in  hand,  as  they  numbered  twenty-one  artillery-men  and  an  officer, 
according  to  my  own  counting. 

"I  led  my  little  band  along  the  valley  and  approached  the 
mountain  whence  they  were  tormenting  us.  We  slowly  scaled  the 
hill  zig-zag  fashion  to  baffle  their  aim,  until  we  got  so  close  that 
the  cannon  would  not  possibly  touch  us,  owing  to  a  slight  mound 
on  the  hill.  We  lay  there  on  the  ground  for  a  least  ten  minutes, 
contemplating  which  would  be  the  best  mode  of  attack.  At  last, 
when  ready,  I  said,  ''Now,  my  men,  examine  your  flints  and 
your  priming,  that  all  may  go  right.'  They  did  so,  saying :  '  All 
right,  Corporal,  we  '11  follow  you ! '  So  I  sang  out,  too,  *  Now 
for  a  gold  chain  or  a  wooden  leg ! '  We  jumped  up,  and,  giving 
them  a  volley,  charged  them  before  they  had  time  to  take  aim  at 
us,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  cannon  and  driving  the  men  down 
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the  mountain.  I  immediately  made  a  signal  with  my  cap  for  the 
brigade  to  come  up ;  but  we  found  the  enemy's  infantry  likewise 
on  the  move  for  our  height.  Fortunately,  our  brigade  was  the  first 
to  arrive.  By  great  good  luok  not  one  of  my  men  was  injured, 
whilst  our  volley  killed  or  badly  wounded  five  artillerymen.  After 
the  enemy's  retreat,  the  Colonel  came  up  to  me  and  said,  *  Well 
done,  Lawrence ;  I  did  not  think  you  were  half  so  brave,  but  no 
man  could  have  managed  it  better.'  A  short  time  afterwards 
Lord  Wellington  himself  came  up  and  asked  me  my  name,  and  on 
my  telling  him,  said :  '  I  shall  think  of  you  another  day/ 

After  this  it  is  only  human  nature  that  Lawrence  should  make 
rather  severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  sergeants  of 
his  regiment  who  skulked  in  the  rear  as  door-keepers  and  ward- 
jnasters  in  hospital,  getting  a  little  extra  pay,  leaving  others,  very 
short-handed,  to  do  their  work,  and  only  turning  up  again  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

After  getting  new  uniforms  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  (the  red  of  the 
-old  one  was  black)  and  a  somewhat  improved  diet,  the  regiment 
49tarted  ofif  again,  cruising  about  in  the  Pyrenees.  Lawrence  men- 
tions that  when,  after  six  years'  fighting  in  Spain,  it  crossed  the 
frontier  into  France,  it  was  but  seven  hundred  strong,  though 
fifty-one  hundred  men  had  joined  it  from  the  depot. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  pathos  of  the 
following  story  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse. 

*'  Night  having  drawn  in,  all  firing  ceased,  and  the  men  set 
about  examining  the  ground  they  had  gained,  chiefly  to  find  fire- 
wood. I  came  across  a  Frenchman  badly  wounded,  who  had 
crawled  under  a  bank.  I  asked  him  if  I  could  do  anything  for 
him.  I  gave  him  some  water  out  of  my  canteen.  But  the  most 
^astonishing  thing  was  that  he  pointed  out  to  me  his  father's  house, 
about  half  a  mile  off,  and  said  he  had  not  seen  his  parents  for  six 
years.  He  begged  me  to  take  him,  so  that  he  might  die  in  the 
presence  of  his  parents ;  but  I  told  him  I  could  not  do  that,  as 
there  were  a  quantity  of  French  near.  However,  I  got  an  old 
blanket  and  wrapped  it  round  him,  making  him  as  comfortable  as 
I  could  under  the  circumstances,  and  then  I  left  him  much  better 
resigned  to  his  fearful  fate." 

But  when  Lawrence  awoke  early  in  the  morning,  and,  creeping 
out  of  his  blanket,  went  to  look  for  the  poor  Frenchman,  he  found 
him  stiff  and  cold. 

One  hardly  knows  whether  to  smile  at  or  to  pity  most  the 
4sergeant's  description  of  the  luxurious  quarters  at  a  French 
ch4tean  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux,  where  he  himself  and  a 
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private  were  hospitably  entertained  when  the  war  was  over,  prior 
to  embarkation. 

'*  We  retired  to  rest  in  a  fine  feather-bed,  which,  being  a  luxury^ 
we  had  not  seen  for  years,  was  consequently  too  soft  for  our  hard 
bones.  My  comrade  soon  jumped  out  of  bed,  saying :  '  I  '11  be 
bothered,  Sergeant ;  I  can't  sleep  here ! '  *  No/  said  I,  *  no  more 
can  I.'  So  we  prepared  our  usual  bed  by  wrapping  ourselres  into- 
a  blanket,  and  then,  with  a  knapsack  as  a  pillow,  we  lay  on  the- 
floor,  and  soon  sank  into  a  profound  slumber." 

After  a  spell  of  Ireland,  and  a  little  service  in  the  West  Indies^ 
and  at  New  Orleans  against  the  Americans,  the  regiment  sailed 
into  Portsmouth  harbour  just  in  time  to  proceed  to  Flanders  to- 
confront  Napoleon  on  his  escape  from  Elba. 

Probably  of  all  the  chapters  in  the  book,  that  on  Waterloo  is  the 
best.  The  grimness  of  the  struggle  seems  to  have  come  home  to- 
the  spirits  and  minds  of  all  engaged  on  that  fateful  day.  As  the 
terrible  afternoon  wore  on,  and  Wellington  (as  tradition  says)  was 
praying  for  **  night  or  Blucher,"  so,  too,  the  men  in  these  ever- 
thinning,  ever-shrinking,  but  ever  wall-like  British  squares,  "  were- 
beginning  to  despair,  but  the  officers  cheered  them  on  continually 
throughout  the  day  with  the  cry  of  '  Keep  your  ground,  my  men  I*^ 
It  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  it  was  accomplished,  for  at  last  so  few 
were  left  that  there  were  scarcely  enough  to  form  square." 

''  About  four  o'clock  I  was  ordered  to  the  colours.  There  had 
been  before  me,  that  day,  fourteen  sergeants  already  killed  and 
wounded  while  in  charge  of  those  colours,  with  officers  in  propor- 
tion, and  the  staff  and  colours  were  almost  cut  to  pieces.  This 
job  will  never  be  blotted  from  my  memory  ;  although  I  am  now  an 
old  man,  I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  I  had  not  beeii> 
there  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when  a  cannon-shot  took  the 
captain's  head  off,  and  I  was  splattered  all  over  with  his  blood.. 
One  of  his  company,  close  by  at  the  time,  cried  out :  *  Hullo  1 
there  goes  my  best  friend ! '  which  caused  a  lieutenant,  who  quickly 
stepped  forward  to  take  his  place,  to  say  to  the  man,  '  Never  mind, 
I  '11  be  as  good  a  friend  to  you  as  the  captain.'  The  man  replied, '  I 
hope  not.  Sir';  the  officer  having  misunderstood  his  meaning,  for  the 
late  captain  had  been  particularly  hard  upon  him  for  his  dirtiness."^ 

The  soldier's  simple  story  is  appropriately  embellished  by  his 
very  pimple  tale  of  how  he  wooed  and  won  his  wife,  during  that 
winter,  so  pleasantly  described  by  Mercer  in  his  Journal  of  the 
Waterloo  campaign,  when  the  Allies  lay  in  the  environs  of  Paria 
and  fraternised  with  their  late  foes.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
gardener  at  S.  Germain-en-laye,  where  the  40th  were  quartered^ 
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-and  kept  a  frait-stall  at  the  barraok-gate.  Her  name  had  been 
Marie  Louise,  but  owing  to  a  freak  of  Buonaparte's,  deoreeing  that 
no  one  should  bear  that  name  in  France  but  the  Empress,  she  had 
-changed  it  to  Clotilde.  The  gallant  little  Frenchwoman  appears  to 
have  proved  a  fit  companion  for  the  stalwart  grenadier  sergeant, 
leaving  kith  and  kin  as  she  did,  after  a  very  short  courtship,  to 
follow  her  British  husband,  often  on  foot,  as  in  their  memorable 
walk  from  Bristol  to  Glasgow,  during  which  we  are  incidentally 
told  that  Mrs.  Lawrence  got  rather  badly  frost-bitten ! 

The  return  of  the  soldier  to  his  home,  after  sixteen  years  of  hard 
^ghting  throughout  the  world,  is  one  of  those  bits  of  unconscious 
pathos  which  charm  so  in  the  book.  After  a  tedious  journey  from 
London,  on  foot  and  in  a  road-waggon  (an  admiring  fellow-traveller 
once  insisting  on  paying  the  Waterloo  hero's  fare  in  an  hackney 
coach  through  town),  they  arrived  home  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

**  As  may  well  be  imagined  in  a  country  place  like  that,  we  two 
strangers,  one  of  us  dressed  like  a  soldier,  set  the  place  all  of  a  stir  to 
know  who  we  were.  Before  I  could  get  to  my  own  door  my  sister 
was  upon  me,  and  tried  to  kiss  me.  But  I  had  not  shaved  since  I 
left  Scotland,  and  had  now  a  long  thick  beard  and  moustache,  so 
the  attempt  was  almost  a  fruitless  one.  I  found  my  father  and 
mother  had  stopped  to  take  the  Sacrament ;  but  when  it  was  over^ 
I  suddenly  saw  the  old  lady,  who  had  got  scent  of  the  matter, 
coming  along  like  a  spread-eagle  in  the  same  red  cloak  and  black 
bonnet  she  had  on  when  I  left  her.  I  went  to  meet  her,  but  she 
was  so  overcome  with  emotion  that  I  had  to  lean  her  up  against 
the  house  to  prevent  her  falling.  Then  I  proceeded  to  meet  the 
old  man,  who  was  quite  infirm  and  hobbling  behind  on  two  sticks. 
He  behaved  worse  than  any  of  them  at  my  strange  and  sudden 
-appearance.  I  led  him  in,  and  got  him  with  difficulty  to  a  chair. 
None  of  us  spoke  for  a  long  time,  but,  at  last,  the  old  man  gave 
«itterance  to,  '  My  child,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  again.'  " 

As  a  climax  to  all  comes  the  veteran's  short  summary  of  his 
•declining  years,  how,  when  the  French  wife  had  been  laid  to  rest  in 
that  beautiful  Studland  church-yard,  **  I  began  to  feel  rather  unwell, 
too,  and  thought  it  better  to  give  up  working  ...  so  I  wrote  to 
the  authorities  at  Ghelsea,  and  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  a 
kind  gentleman,  an  addition  of  threepence  a  day  to  my  pension, 
making  a  shilling  in  all,  and  with  that  I  am  now  living  in  a 
house  that  was  bequeathed  to  me  for  as  long  as  I  live  by  my  late 
master,  as  comfortably  as  these  circumstances,  and  the  interposition 
of  a  few  friends,  can  make  me." 
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By  Charles  Marvin. 


Last  month  it  was  my  melancholy  duty  to  review  the  career  of  the- 
foremost  figure  in  the  military  agitation  for  the  adequate  defence  of' 
India — General  Sir  Charles  MacOregor.  This  month  I  have,  with 
sorrow,  to  review  the  career  of  the  foremost  advocate  of  the  defence 
of  India  hy  railways — Sir  William  Andrew.  The  death  of  this 
veteran  of  the  pen  took  place  the  very  day  (March  11th)  the  Sko- 
beleff  of  India  was  being  buried  among  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors 
in  the  graveyard  of  the  Macgregors  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Katrine. 
Himself  a  Scotchman  also,  the  remains  of  Sir  William  Andrew, 
who  had  practically  passed  the  whole  of  his  life  in  the  Metropolis, 
were  appropriately  laid  at  rest  iu  the  cemetery  of  Eensal  Green ;. 
the  final  home  of  so  many  who,  by  their  pen,  have  contributed  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Empire. 

Sir  William  Andrew^s  name  is  inseparably  associated  with  the 
agitation  for  constructing  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway ;  yet  his- 
ohief  claim  to  consideration  rests  rather  upon  what  he  did  within 
the  sphere  of  India  itself  than  outside  it.  It  was  he  who  first 
agitated  and  fought  for  the  introduction  of  railways  into  India  at 
all ;  and,  although  this  may  not  seem  a  very  remarkable  work  in 
these  commonplace  times  of  railway  progress,  he  had  to  issue  a 
number  of  pamphlets  and  pen  innumerable  letters  to  the  press 
before  he  could  dissipate  official  apathy,  overcome  official  stupidity, 
and  convince  the  shortsighted  public  of  England  that  his  proposals 
were  of  a  sound  and  substantial  character.  Speaking  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  on  the  9th  of  February  last. 
Viscount  Cross  said  that ''  in  India  he  was  happy  to  say  that,  owing 
to  the  successful  development  of  the  country  by  railways,  we  had 
almost  reached  a  financial  equilibrium."  On  the  17th  of  March 
the  Times  observed,  '*  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  with  no  little- 
pride  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  railway  construction  in 
India.'*     Throughout  the  continuance  of  the  Colonial  and  Indiaih 
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Exhibition  last  year  public  men  vied  with  the  Press  in  extolling 
the  benefits  India  had  derived  from  railways.  Throughout  the 
Jubilee  festivities  this  year  the  same  chorus  of  praise  has  risen  to 
the  skies,  and  the  Grovernment  points  with  pride  to  the  agreeable 
fact  that  the  '*  average  return  for  Indian  railways  is  £5  128.  6d.  per 
cent."  Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  it  is  opportune  to  remember  that 
Sir  William  Andrew,  by  his  book  Indian  Railways  in  1846»  and 
his  successful  onslaughts  on  the  crude  and  unsatisfactory  projects 
of  the  authorities  of  the  time,  laid  the  basis  of  this  happy  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system,  and  with  it  also  the  present  commercial 
and  financial  prosperity  of  the  country. 

After  a  start  had  been  made  with  railways  in  India,  Sir  William 
Andrew  devoted  himself  to  the  advocacy  of  the  Euphrates  scheme 
and  strategical  lines  from  the  sea  to  the  Bolan  and  Ehyber  passes, 
so  as  to  provideEngland  with  rapid  means  of  communication  between 
Portsmouth  and  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  enable  her,  in  good  time, 
to  consolidate  her  position  in  North -West  India.  In  its  simplest 
form,  the  scheme  provided  for  the  construction  of  two  railways — 
one  from  a  point  opposite  Cyprus  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  other 
from  the  Indian  coast  to  the  two  passes  through  which  invaders  in 
previous  ages  had  poured  through  from  Persia  and  Central  Asia  to 
invade  India.  A  latent  section  of  ihe  project  intimated  that  in  the 
future  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  join  the  two  railways  through 
Persia,  thereby  establishing  railway  communication  from  opposite 
Cyprus  to  Calcutta.  This  junction,  however,  involved  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  through  a  poor  and  unprofitable  country,  and 
was  very  properly  left  to  posterity  to  deal  with ;  Sir  William  Andrew, 
who  was  always  a  practical,  far-seeing,  shrewd  man  of  business, 
confining  his  advocacy  to  the  line  along  the  rich  and  fertile  valley 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  line  from  the  sea  to  Lahore  that  would 
tap  the  resources  of  North-West  India.  Both  these  lines,  he  de- 
clared, could  be  rendered  in  a  very  few  years  most  profitable  under- 
takings if  aided  at  the  outset  by  a  Government  guarantee,  and, 
after  long  and  persistent  agitation^  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
authorities  to  sanction  and  support  a  part  of  his  plans.  In  this 
manner  came  into  existence  what  is  now  known  as  the  Scinde  and 
Punjaub  Railway,  stretching  from  Eurratchee  to  Pishin  and 
Peshawur;  and  the  fact  that  it  has  become  already  a  financial 
success,  and  more  than  vindicated  the  accuracy  of  his  careful  and 
conscientious  calculations,  warrants  the  inference  that  if  the  first 
portion  of  his  scheme  had  been  supported  as  well  as  the  second  the 
Euphrates  Valley  Railway  would  have  been  a  paying  enterprise  to- 
day, and  an  aid  to  British  commerce  and  British  influence  in  the 
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East.     As  the  fonnder  of  the  Scinde  and  Panjanb  railway  system,  ^ 

and  its  Chairman  from  the  time  it  was  started  until  it  was  handed 
over  a  year  ago  to  the  Indian  Government  in  order  to  form  part 
of  the  military  defence  of  India,  Sir  William  Andrew  is  again 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country. 

But  for  the  opposition  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon,  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway  would  have 
also  been  supported  by  the  British  Government.  On  a  memorable 
occasion,  indeed,  Lord  Palmerston  actually  went  down  to  the 
House  to  bless  the  project,  and  the  numerous  influential  and 
eminent  supporters  of  the  scheme  assembled  in  the  gallery  to  hear 
a  debate  which  was  to  result  in  the  grant  of  the  guarantee  to  the 
company.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  to  the  horror  of  those 
assembled.  Lord  Palmerston  got  up  and  cursed  the  scheme ;  a 
change  of  front  due  to  some  very  strong  representations  that  had 
been  conveyed  to  that  statesman  by  Napoleon  himself,  and  upon 
which  the  private  papers  of  Sir  William  Andrew  will,  no  doubt, 
shed  an  interesting  Ught,  if  ever  published.  Should  this  not  take 
place,  it  would  be  a  public  service  to  deposit  them  where  they  will 
be  accessible  to  the  future  historian  of  the  relations  between 
England  and  France  at  that  period. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  climax  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  Bail- 
way  agitation.  Repeatedly  since  there  have  been  gusty  controversies, 
and  powerful  committees  have  been  formed,  but  there  has  never 
been  that  whole-hearted  support  of  the  scheme  observable  in  Lord 
Palmerston'^s  days.  Had  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  retained  office 
another  five  years,  and  been  spared  the  fanatic  antagonism  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  something  definite,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  done ; 
for  the  Earl  attached  a  true  value  to  the  Asia  Minor  Protectorate, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  was  in  favour  of  a  railway  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
as  an  alternative  to  the  Suez  Canal.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  The 
Liberal  manufacturers  and  merchants  opposed  the  best  friend  they 
ever  had,  and  the  Conservative  manufacturers  and  merchants  gave 
him  very  lukewarm  support.  Adversity  has  taught  everybody  but 
a  few  aged  bigots,  like  Bright  and  Baxter,  who  are  too  thickly 
hided  with  obstinacy  to  learn  that  Empire  extension  and 
Empire  consolidation  are  essential  to  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  trade.  German  competition  has  knocked  some  of 
the  nonsense  out  of  the  Manchester  school  of  politicians,  and 
many  who  opposed  the  opening-up  of  new  markets  years  ago 
as  implying  "  lust  of  territory  "  and  "  Jingoistic  greed  "  would 
be  very  glad  if  England  to-day  controlled  those  markets,  to 
send  their  goods  to.     When  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield   was  onee 
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upproached  to  ask  him  to  support  an  East  African  Trading  Com- 
pany he  refused,  because  he  was  **  a&aid  of  the  Badical  tail."  The 
Oermans  have  now  occupied  the  proposed  territory,  and  are  estab- 
lishing in  East  Africa  trading  posts  that  promise  in  time  to  develop 
into  a  most  valuable  colonial  possession.  What  the  Germans  are 
-doing  we  could  have  done  just  as  well,  and  fewer  merchants  would 
have  been  at  home  idling  and  more  factory  hands  would  have  been 
tit  work.  Sir  William  Andrew,  while  insisting  on  the  strategic 
importance  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  railway,  always  kept  steadily 
in  view  the  benefit  to  British  trade  that  would  result  from  the 
opening  up  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  trade  routes  between  East 
4Uid  West. 

The  most  hostile  critic  of  the  scheme  never  called  him  a 
visionary.  His  writings*  were  always  of  the  most  practical  charac- 
ter, and  from  sheer  honesty  he  never  baited  his  arguments  in  order 
to  attract  public  support.  How  far-seeing  were  his  views,  and 
how  sure  his  calculations,  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstance 
that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  his  name  was 
never  associated  with  any  failure.  Had  his  views  prevailed  earlier, 
the  railways  to  the  Bolan  and  Khyber  passes  would  have  been 
oompleted  long  before  the  last  Afghan  war,  and  instead  of  the  miser- 
able operations  far  ahead  of  our  communications,  and  the  igno- 
minious scuttling  afterwards,  the  railways  would  have  been,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  extended  to  Oandahar  and  Gabul,  and  the  Afghan 
<juestion  would  been  definitely  settled.  If  it  is  a  subject  for  con- 
gratulation that  the  Indian  frontier  railways  are  so  well  developed, 
lifter  all,  common  justice  demands  that  the  credit  for  that  develop- 
ment should  be  given  to  him  to  whom  it  is  mainly  due — Sir 
William  Andrew. 

His  clear  vision  enabled  him  to  see  throughout  life  that  a  sound 
foreign  policy  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  trade  ;  but  he  differed 
from  the  mass  of  commercial  believers  in  a  sound  foreign  policy  in 
^considering  it  to  be  his  duty  to  support  it,  not  in  a  negative 
fashion  by  cheap  conversational  chatter,  nor  by  loafing  about  the 
«moking-rooms  of  political  clubs,  but  by  writing  and  distributing 
thousands  of  pamphlets  to  back  up  the  statesmen  of  the  day.  If  a 
few  more  wealthy  persons  interested  in  Eastern  trade  had  worked 
as  hard  as  he  did  during  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  s  administration 
and  afterwards^  to  secure  a  "  scientific  frontier "   for  India,  there 

*  An  excellent  account  of  his  career,  with  a  list  of  his  yarionB  books  and  pam- 
phlets on  India,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Russian  adyance,  will  be  fonnd  in  Colonel 
Laurie's  recently-issued  work,  Sketehet  of  Some  DiMHtiguuhed  Anglo-lndianM, 
London  :  Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 
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would  have  been  no  evacaadon  of  Oandahar.  The  total  amount  of 
the  English  capital  invested  in  India  exceeds  £260,000f000.  Sir 
William  Andrew  had  a  share  in  that  holding,  and  he  is  the  only 
one  I  ever  came  in  contact  with  who  was  prepared  to  defend  hi» 
share  himself  by  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets  to  promote  the 
defence  of  India.  The  masses  are  often  accused  of  indifference  to 
Imperial  interests,  but  my  own  experience  is  that  the  commercial 
classes  generally  would  sooner  see  the  Empire  go  to  pieces  thai^ 
spend  a  shilling  or  two  to  save  it.  In  this  respect  Sir  William 
Andrew  set  a  very  good  example  to  those  rich  people  who  talk  largely 
and  loudly  about  the  necessity  for  an  Imperial  policy,  but  do  nothing 
in  the  cash  line  to  promote  it.  Sir  William  Andrew's  patriotism 
was  of  that  rare  description  that  manifests  itself  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence. 

Even  though  the  Euphrates  scheme  was  not  realised  in  his  life*- 
time,  I  believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  policy  he  so  long 
and  so  ably  advocated  will  be  forced  by  events  upon  this  country, 
and  an  alternative  route  to  the  Suez  Canal  adopted,  more  in  har- 
mony with  modern  progress  than  the  antiquated  one  vid  the  Gapa» 
The  Russians  have  now  perfected  their  railway  communication  to 
such  an  extent,  that  in  three  months,  if  they  were  to  declare  war 
to-morrow,  their  locomotives  could  penetrate  to  Herat ;  and  from 
the  great  basin  of  the  Caspian,  where  half  a  million  men  can  be 
concentrated  and  supplied  with  ample  provisions  in  a  few  weeks 
from  the  time  of  giving  the  signal  in  Middle  Russia,  it  would  be  possi- 
ble then  to  deposit  troops  in  a  little  more  than  a  day.  Now,  when 
English  generals  talk  of  blocking  the  Russian  advance  at  Candahar^ 
they  mean  that  the  troops  would  be  posted  along  the  fighting-line 
of  the  Helmund,  some  70  or  80  miles  beyond  ;  that  is  to  say,  over 
150  miles  from  our  present  outposts,  and  less  than  800  miles  from 
Herat.  For  reinforcements  to  reach  Quetta  from  England,  at  least 
twenty-five  days  are  required,  and  nearly  another  ten  to  reach  ihe 
Helmund.  Even  now,  when  the  Russian  railway  system  extends 
only  to  Merv,  it  would  be  quite  easy  for  Russia  to  march  a  force 
from  Merv,  and  seize  the  Helmund  in  advance  of  ourselves.  If 
they  achieved  this  with  a  small  force,  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  the 
position  until  further  succour  arrived,  the  defence  of  India  at 
Gandahar  would  be  caved  in,  and  the  first  card  of  the  game  won. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  hourly  increasing  menace  of  Russian  railway 
extension,  English  statesmen  still  prattle  about  reverting  to  the 
Cape  in  time  of  war,  as  though  falling  back  upon  a  route  taking 
87  days  for  the  despatch  of  troops  from  Fortsmoath  to  Pishin 
is  an   adequate   counterpoise   to   Russia's    ability,    within    three 
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months  from  a  declaration  of  hoBtilities,  to  pour  her  Caspian 
masses  into  the  Herat  district  in  as  many  honrs^  and  place  them  in 
sight  of  Gandahar  in  a  little  more  than  20  days. 

No  one  appreciated  this  danger  more  keenly  than  Sir  William 
Andrew,  and  although  he  was  over  eighty,  his  active  patriotism  led 
him,  only  a  few  months  ago,  to  issue  a  fresh  pamphlet  on  the  serious 
character  of  the  Bussian  advance.  It  is  true  that  the  Euphrates 
railway  would  he  open  to  an  attack  from  Bussia,  in  the  event  of 
war;  but  if  our  War  Office  contains  a  plan,  as  competent  authori^ 
ties  declare  it  does,  for  bearding  Russia  at  Batoum,  Ears,  and 
Tiflis,  with  Turkish  allies,  could  it  not  improvise  a  defence  for  the 
railway  suiSciently  lasting  to  allow  of  the  early  English  reinforce- 
ments slipping  through  to  India  and  reinforcing  the  fighting-line 
at  Gandahar  ?  If  the  greater  task  of  attacking  Kars  be  possible^ 
why  not  the  lesser  task  of  defending  the  Euphrates  railway  ?  Is 
Asia  Minor  to  be  allowed  to  drift  under  Bussian  influence,  and  the- 
Cossack  to  plant  his  foot  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  opposite 
Cyprus  ?  If  we  do  not  attempt  to  organise  the  country  through 
the  influence  of  railways,  Bussia  most  assuredly  will.  The^ 
Euphrates  railway,  therefore,  would  provide  the  means  of  arresting 
the  disintegration  of  Turkish  rule  in  that  region,  and  providing 
elements  of  opposition  to  Bussia  in  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  in^ 
time  of  war. 

These  are  points  that  were  ever  present  in  Sir  William  Andrew's 
mind,  and  they  will  in  time  force  themselves  upon  the  minds  of 
English  statesmen  as  inevitably  as  his  views  upon  the  Bolan  and 
Ehyber  railways  in  Lord  Palmerston  s  time  forced  themselves  upon 
the  minds  of  Beaconsfield  and  Gladstone — whether  the  latter  liked 
it  or  not — a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  If,  eight  years  ago,  any- 
body had  prophesied  that  in  the  year  1887  there  would  be  through 
railway  communication  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Samarcand,  he 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  madman.  Even  three  years 
later  the  Marquis  of  HartingtOn  angrily  invoked  the  ridicule  of 
the  House  against  a  stupid  M.P.  who  asked  the  Government  of  the 
day  whether  the  Bussians  intended  making  a  railway  to  Merv. 
Now,  Bussians  travel  comfortably  in  two-storied  "railway  barracks  " 
(ominous  term !)  from  the  Caspian  to  Merv  and  Bokhara,  provided 
with  three-course  shilling  dinners  in  a  dining-saloon  en  route;. 
and  that  Bip  Van  Winkle  of  a  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  writing  on  Bussia 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Forinightly^  still  imagines  this  6-feet 
gauge  railway,  700  miles  long,  to  be  only  a  ^*  steam  tramway."* 

*  It  IB  amazing  such  a  blnnder  should  have  been  made  by  a  statesman,  even 
though  retired  from  political  life,  after  so  much  had  been  written  upon  it.    A 
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Notwithstanding  England's  persistent  e£Fort8  to  remain  indifferent 
to  the  Bussian  railway  advance^  she  is  bonnd,  at  no  distant  date,  to 
have  to  look  the  position  of  affairs  on  the  Indian  frontier  sternly  in 
the  face.  When  this  time  arrives — and,  under  any  eircnmstanoes, 
it  cannot  be  later  than  a  year  or  two — she  will  be  compelled  to  ask 
herself  the  question^  If  Bassia  has  a  railway  to  India  for  ofeneef 
ought  not  England  also  to  have  one  for  defence  ?  As  a  free-trade 
country,  the  continni^nce  of  the  Bussian  advance  will  force  her  to 
demand.  Call  nothing  be  done  to  keep  Bussia  from  moving  down 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  splitting  in  twain  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  thereby  giving  the  most  protectionist  Power  in  the  world 
the  absolute  control  of  all  the  land  routes  between  East  and  Westy 
between  Europe  and  India  ?  When  this  time  arrives,  the  books 
and  pamphlets  of  Sir  William  Andrew  will  be  sought  after,  and  the 
public  will  appreciate  how  useful  and  patriotic  a  man  has  juiit 
left  us. 

Who  will  watch  this  great  question  of  railway  communication 
with  India  now  he  is  gone  remains  to  be  seen.  Those  who  onoe  so 
loudly  proclaimed  it  their  duty  have  dropped  off  one  by  one,  and 
practically  Sir  William  Andrew  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the  agita- 
tion that  appeared  so  promising  of  results  thirty  years  ago.  He 
did  his  best  for  it,  both  on  behalf  of  British  trade  and  British  poli- 
tical supremacy  in  the  East,  and  the  future  historian  will  accord 
him  an  honourable  place  among  our  Indian  worthies.  The  work 
he  did  was  solid  and  enduring,  and  for  many  a  generation  will  keep 
his  memory  green. 

detailed  account  of  Russia's  ability  to  concentrate  a  great  anny  on  the  Caspian,  and 
march  upon  Candahar  in  advance  of  English  reinforcements,  wiU  be  fonnd  in  the 
irriter's  tiiireepenny  pamphlet  for  the  masses,  «  Rnasia's  Power  of  attacking  India." 
liondon :  W.  H.  Allen  ft  Go. 
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%\An  ^|an;  or,  Join  Col  Castairs  stored  Poitonrs« 

By  Ybobah. 


**  I  SAT,  Gastairs,  who  is  your  yillaiDoas-looking  black  Mend  at 
*  The  Colonies'  ?  " 

Jack  Gastairs,  who  had  just  entered  the  smoking-room  of  "  The 
Junior/^  only  smiled  at  the  above  greeting  from  Nerill,  of  his 
old  regiment,  who  had  run  up  against  him  that  afternoon  at  the 
Colonial  Exhibition,  as  he  was  engaged  in  an  earnest  conversation 
with  a  wild-miened  Biluch  Mussulman.     Then  he  replied  : 

**  Well,  he  is  scarcely  a  friend,  seeing  that  I  was  the  means  of 
having  had  his  brother  hanged;  however,  he  certainly  bears  no 
malice.  I  fancy  he's  about  as  amiable  a  ruffian  as  ever  cut  a 
throat ;  but  he  is  an  angel  of  light  compared  to  his  defunct  *  bhai*^ 
It  *s  a  queerish  story,  my  connection  with  the  family ;  but  as  it 
helped  to  gain  me  a  brevet  and  honours,  I  have  no  cause  to  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Akbar  Khan." 

**  Tell  us  all  about  it,  Jack,"  said  someone  who  was  standing 
near  and  who  knew  Castairs.     "  I  suppose,  now  you  have  out  the 
service,  you're  no  longer  tied  down  to  diplomatic  secrecy;  and^ 
without  offence,  old  fellow,  I  confess  we  all  wondered  for  what^ 
special  service  you  scored  the  G.S.I." 

''Yes,  let  us  hear  the  story,''  echoed  Nevill  and  one  or  two 
others  who  had  joined  the  group. 

''  Very  well,  if  you  fellows  can  keep  from  whist  or  billiards  for 
half-an-hour  or  so,  I  don't  mind.  There's  just  that  time  before 
dinner,  and  I  will  try  to  make  it  as  short  as  possible. 

''Tou  remember,  Nevill,  that  on  my  way  up  to  the  Afghan  Fron- 
tier before  the  war,  I  stayed  some  time  in  Upper  Sind.    I  put  up 

with  Colonel  N ,  who  commanded  one  of  the  Biluch  regiments 

there,  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  you  ever  clapped  eyes  on ;  but 

who  wanted  a  thorough  soldier,  like  N ,  to  keep  them  in  order. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  his  orderly,  one  Mahomed  Khan. 
He  was  a  typical  Biluch.    Tall,  broad-shouldered,  supple-limbed,. 
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his  loDg,  jet-ringlets  hanging  round  and  down  his  neck,  and  fram- 
ing a  remarkably  handsome,  finely-cut  featured  face,  which  was  lit 
up  by  a  pair  of  piercing  bright  eyes  that  looked  straight  into  yours 
without  flinching — a  subject  for  a  painter.  I  made  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  him  one  day,  intending  to  dab  it  in  with  colour  at  leisure ; 
but,  like  many  similar  attempts,  bundled  it  into  my  portfolio  and 
forgot  all  about  it. 

''Soon  afterwards  the  war  broke  out,  as  of  course  I  knew 
it  would.  I  was  sent  here,  there,  everywhere,  after  the  manner 
of  frontier  politicals,  and  I  think  it  was  in  the  Kuram  that  I  came 

across  N again,  and  asked  after  his   stalwart  orderly.     'The 

4 d  scoundrel !   I  only  wish  I  had  him  here,'  was  his  reply. 

It  turned  out  that,  like  many  Hill  Mussulmen^  he  was  a  reckless 
swashbuckler  at  heart.  Athletic,  brave,  sober  enough  if  engaged 
in  sport  or  war,  when  it  came  to  the  comparative  idleness  of  station 
life,  in  and  about  that  native  Capua,  the  Bazar,  he  gave  way  to 
'bang'  eating,  and  dissipation  generally.  You,  Nevill,  know 
what  a  confirmed  '  ganjawallah '  means,  and  how  the  hemp-seed 
leaves  those  inevitable  traces  which  so  rapidly  transform  the 
picturesque  Oriental  into  the  dull-eyed,  sullen,  sodden  lounger 
about  the  bazars.  The  poison  is  more  fatal  than  drink,  more 
jrapid  in  its  ravages.  I've  had  to  'bear-lead'  Bajahs,  Europeanise 
sucking  Nawabs  et  hoc ;  and  my  experience  is,  that  once  they  take 
the  bit  between  their  teeth — they  nearly  always  do  when  freed 
'from  supervision — and  give  way  to  opium  and  vice,  it  is  invariably 
a  case  of  all  down  hill  and  no  drag  on.  They  are  everyone 
tilike,  rajahs  and  ryots,  in  this  respect.  But  to  stick  to  Mahomed 
Khan.     His  irregularities'  naturally  brought  him  to  frequent  grief 

(for  N dealt  out  his  punishments  with  impartial  severity)  and 

he  conceived  a  bitter  hatred  against  the  Subadar-Major  of  his 
regiment,  whom  he  fancied — rightly  or  wrongly — was  the  prime 
^over  in  having  him  reported  and  brought  before  the  CO. 
Then,  of  course,  there  was  the  proverbial  woman  in  the  case ;  one 
of  those  '  leopard- waisted  houris,'  as  they  call  them,  on  whom  he 
lavished  all  his  pay  and  every  '  pie '  he  could  borrow  from  the 
'  bunnias,'  or  bazar  money-lenders.  One  day  the  Subadar-Major 
put  him  in  the  guard-room  for  cheek  of  some  sort,  and  while  a 
prisoner  there  he  overheard  some  of  the  men  of  the  guard  saying 
^at  it  was  a  scandal  that  a  man  in  the  Subadar-Major's  position 
.should  spend  so  much  of  his  time  with  Lallbee,  or  whatever  the 
courtesan's  name  was.  Now,  discipline  is  no  more  born  in  a 
£iluchi  than  in  an  Irishman ;  he  only  recognises  it  on  compalsion. 
jNo  one  knew  this  better  than  N ,  but  when  Mahomed  Khan 
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liad  been  *  told  off/  and  released,  he  had,  to  all  appearance,  turned 
•over  a  new  leaf.     He  kept  steady,  was  always  most  respectfal  to 

the  Subadar-Major,  and  behaved  so  well  generally  that  even  N 

•began  to  have  some  hopes  for  the  man,  in  spite  of  his  experience  to 
•the  contrary  in  like  oases.     Things  went  on  smoothly  with  Ma- 
homed Khan  for  some  time,  until  one  night  when  he  was  on  sentry 
at  a  fort  gate  near  the  Bazar.     He  then  managed  to  secure  and 
bide  his  ball-ammunition  without  detection,  and,  leaving  his  post 
«fter  the  rounds  had  passed,  strolled  off  to  the  Bazar.     As  he  had 
anticipated,  he  found  the  Subadar- Major  with  Lallbee,  and,  almost 
before  either  of  them  could  utter  a  sound,  shot  them  both  through 
the  heart,  afterwards  cutting  their  throats  to  make  sure.     Then  he 
iran   'amok,'   polished  off  a  couple  of  policemen  who  had  been 
aroused  from  their  peaceful  slumbers,  and,  firing  one  or  two  more 
shots  at  random  among  the  sleepy  crowd  which  the  noise  had  col- 
lected, fled  for  the  jungle.     Here  his  sporting  and  athletic  training 
atood  to  him,  and,   although  the  country  was  scoured  for  miles 
round,  and  rewards  freely  offered,  he  managed  to  escape  across  the 
frontier,  and  had  never  since  been  heard  of.  Hence  N *s  indigna- 
tion.    Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  was  up  to  the  front  again 
After  poor   Cavagnari's  murder.      It  doesn't  matter  where;  but, 
anyhow,  it  was  all-important  that  the  tribes  around  a  certain  line 
t)f  cotintry,   through   which   troops   and  convoys  would  have  to 
march^  should  be  kept  friendly.     During  the  first  phase  of  the 
war  a  small  tribe,  or  gathering,  had  given  constant  trouble  there, 
cutting  up  stragglers,  firing  into  camps  at  night,  obstructing  the 
roads,  &o.  &c.,  and  this  was  headed  by  one  Mahomed  Yesuf  Khan, 
who  appeared  to  possess  enormous  influence  over   his  followers, 
extending  even  to  the  neighbouring  tribes.     He  was  described  to 
me  as  being  particularly  cruel,  bloodthirsty,  and  avaricious,  even 
for  a  Biluchi.     Now,  there  are  only  two  courses  open  to  the  '  Poli- 
tical ' :  to  '  square '  your  enemy,  or  else  catch  and  kill  him^  the 
first  being  far  easier  than  the  last.     So  I  tried  it  on.     Mahomed 
Yesuf  Khan  rose  like  a  trout,  and  we  arranged  an  interview  near 
one  of  those  smoke-grimed  caves  you  so  often  come  across  in  dried- 
up  river  gorges  in  Afghanistan  and  Biluchistan.     It  was  rather 
idcklish  work,  as  his  followers  looked  with  greedy  eyes  at  my  arms 
and  those  of  my  solitary  sowar  escort ;  but  all  went  well.     Yesuf 
Khan  and  I  retired  into  the  cave,  leaving  the  sowar  to  do  sentry 
at  its  mouth,  and  the  clever  '  budmarsh '  then  explained  to  me  that 
if  I  would  promise  to  give  him  half  a  lakh  of  rupees  in  private, 
and  afterwards  present  him  with  a  similar  sum  in  open  durbar 
heiote  his  followers,  he  would  engage  to  keep  the  pass  quiet.   All 's 
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fair  in  war,  you  know,  so  I  gave  a  qualified  assent  to  this  arrange- 
ment,  stipulating  that  upon  a  certain  date  he  should  come  into 
camp  to  receive  his  subsidy;  and  we  parted  friends.  From  the 
moment  we  met,  I  thought  I  had  seen  Mr.  Yesuf  Khan  before,  and 
as  I  rode  back  the  recollection  of  his  face  flashed  vividly  aoross^ 

me.     He  was  no  other  than  Colonel  N 's  handsome  orderlv, 

Mahomed  Khan,  whose  likeness  I  still  had  in  my  portfolio.  The 
question  was  whether  the  recognition  had  been  mutual,  for  you  can 
judge  nothing  from  an  OrientaPs  impassive  countenance.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  however,  he  evidently  did  not  recognise  me  in  my 
war  paint  and  campaign  beard,  or,  if  he  did,  chanced  his  memory 
against  mine.  He  came  in  to  Durbar,  and  I  then  and  there  had 
him  arrested  and  sent  down  country  to  be  tried,  where  he  was 
eventually  identified  and  hanged,  chiefly  on  my  evidence.  Of 
course,  I  had  to  square  his  followers,  who  were  furious  when  they 
heard  of  their  chieftain's  treachery  towards  them,  and  were  only  too- 
delighted  to  get  the  subsidy  evenly  distributed  among  the  tribe,  in- 
stead of  Mahomed  Yesuf  grabbing  half  for  himself.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  tried  the  same  game  on  before  during  the  first  phase 
of  the  war,  and  had  hoodwinked  both  the  Political  Agent,  with 
whom  he  was  then  dealing,  and  his  men,  having  sworn  to  them  on 
the  Ehoran  that  he  had  divided  the  spoil  into  equal  shares. 

**  Well,  the  Pass  was  kept  as  quiet  as  a  dovecot,  which  proved  of 
immense  service  as  it  afterwards  turned  out ;  and  this,  added  to 
one  or  two  other  little  matters  on  the  frontier  for  which  I  got  some 
'  kudoSf*  and  for  which  I  hope  you  fellows  will  also  give  me  credit, 
no  doubt  helped  to  gain  me  the  G.S.I." 

After  a  pause,  Castairs  continued  :  '*  Now  to  come  to  my  friend 
Akbar  Khan  at  the  '  Colonies/  What  he  was  so  anxious  about,, 
was  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  his  brother's  ivory-handled 
knife  or  rather  dagger ;  whether  I  had  it,  and^  if  not,  whether  I 
could  remember  if  the  cavity  in  the  hilt  was  empty  or  waxed  up  ? 
It  seems  his  brother  had  robbed  him  of  this  silver-mounted  heir- 
loom, and  he  considered^it  therefore  a  good  ^  bundobust '  he  had 
been  hanged ;  but  it  was  not  altogether  the  loss  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  knife  he  bewailed.  His  father,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  race,  had  written  the  name  of  the  man  against  whom 
and  whose  family  his  son  Akbar  was  to  perpetuate  a  blood  feud,, 
upon  a  piece  of  skin,  and  sealed  it  up  in  the  hilt.  Reverence  for 
paternal  wishes  is  great  among  these  people,  puts  our  observance 
of  the  Fifth  Commandment  to  shame,  I  can  tell  you;  so  the 
dutiful  son  hopes  to  kill  his  enemy  yet  some  future  day. 

**  When  I  told  him  that  not  only  had  I  this  identical  knife  in  my 
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possession,  and  would  return  it  to  him  if  he  called  at  my  diggings, 
but  also  that  the  name  of  his  foe  was  still  intact,  and  his  brother 
had  not  robbed  him  of  his  prey,  whatever  British  bullets  might  have 
done  since,  his  gratitude  was  unbounded.  He  was  expressing  this 
to  me  when  you  interrupted  us,  Nevill.  But,  by  Jove  !  it 's  time  to 
dress  for  dinner/' 

*'  If  you  please.  Sir,"  said  a  waiter,  coming  into  the  room,  and 
addressing  Colonel  Gastairs.  **  If  you  please.  Sir,  there  *s  a — ar — 
black — ar — person  in  a  cab  outside  asking  to  see  you,  Sir." 

''  All  right;  tell  him  I'll  be  out  directly."  Then  turning  to  his 
late  audience  with  a  smile,  Castairs  added,  ^*  You  see,  Mr.  Akbar 
Khan  has  not  been  long  calling  for  his  knife,  has  he  ?  Ctelum 
non  animum,  you  know/^  and  left  the  room. 
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The  Jubilee  review  is  to  be  beld  at  Aldershot,  and  the  Volunteer 
forces  are  to  take  part  in  it.  The  Easter  manceuvres  should  qualify 
the  men  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  field-day  on  so  auspicious  an 
occasion  in  a  smart,  soldier-like  manner,  so  that  foreign  visitors 
and  colonials  should  carry  away  with  them  the  impression  that  our 
citizen  soldiers  must  be  reckoned  as  an  integral  part  of  our  army 
should  war  at  any  time  break  out. 

Field-days  will  be  held  at  Dover,  Portsmouth,  Eastbourne  and 
Aldershot;  marching  columns  being  formed  for  the  three  first- 
named  places,  to  an  extent  depending,  as  far  as  numbers  are  con- 
cernedy  on  the  amount  of  the  Government  allowance.  It  is 
ajiticipated  that  the  total  forces  out  on  Easter  Monday  will  be 
over  50,000. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  great  gun  trials 
at  Woolwich  have  been  completely  successful.  When  it  was 
announced  that  1,000  lb.  of  gunpowder  would  be  discharged  at  one 
round,  behind  a  projectile  weighing  1,800  lbs.,  serious  doubts  were 
expressed  of  the  gun  surviving  the  ordeal.  The  loading  of  the 
gun,  which  will  be  performed  on  board  ship  by  hydraulics,  had  to 
be  carried  out  by  hand,  and  was  a  difficult  and  tedious  process,  but 
at  length  the  proof  shot  was  driven  forward  of  the  powder 
chamber,  and  eight  octagonal  cartridges  were  packed  in  behind  it, 
each  weighing  126  lb.,  or  an  aggregate  of  exactly  1,000  lbs.  The 
powder  was  of  a  slow-burning  description,  technically  known  as 
"  SBL,''  and  the  grain  or  segments  were  prisms  of  about  one-inch 
diameter.  The  gun,  it  may  be  said^  is  guaranteed  to  bear  a  strain 
of  25  tons  and  more  upon  the  square  inch.  The  gun  was  fired  by 
electricity  transmitted  from  the  instrument-room,  and,  with  a 
tremendous  sound,  recoiled  at  an  easy  rate  up  the  railed  incline 
on  which  it  stood.     The  gun  was  apparently  none  the  worse  for 

<)  shock;  but  a  second  round  of  precisely  the  same  character 
deemed  necessary  to  show  that  it  was  uninjured,  and  this  was 
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aocomplished  with  preoisely  similar  results.  Saoh  an  engine  of 
war  is  neoessarily  costly,  and  every  time  it  is  fired  in  action  it 
will  involve  an  outlay  for  ammnnition  alone  of  fully  £100. 

At  the  Druids'  dinner  at  Tonbridge  the  other  day  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Fagg,  said  a  neat  thing  when  proposing  the  toast  of  the  army 
and  navy.  He  remarked  they  would  soon  have  to  alter  the  words 
of  the  old  song,  **  The  soldier  leant  upon  his  sword,  and  wiped 
away  a  tear/'  for  if  he  did,  and  it  happened  to  be  one  manufactured 
by  our  German  friends,  he  was  afraid  that  it  would  bend  under  him. 

Lieutenant  Zalinsky's  dynamite  gun  and  sub-marine  torpedo- 
boat,  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  which  was  signed  recently 
by  the  Navy  Department,  will  be  280  feet  in  length,  26  feet  in 
breadth,  and  of  7i  feet  depth.  It  is  already  building  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  completed  in  five  months. 
The  model  shows  remarkably  fine  lines,  with  a  tier  of  three-eighths 
inch  pneumatic  bow  guns,  whose  projectiles  will  be  shells  contain- 
ing 400  pounds  of  dynamite  each.  A  speed  of  twenty  knots  an 
hour  is  guaranteed  by  the  contractors.  Lieutenant  Zalinsky  states 
that  he  is  making  experiments  that  indicate  that  iron  cooled  while 
a  strong  current  of  electricity  is  passing  through  it  is  increased 
fully  one-half  in  tensile  strength  and  ductility. 

A  new  national  song,  with  chorus,  entitled  **  Awake,  O  happy 
nation  I "  which  has  been  composed  in  commemoration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Jubilee,  was  sung  at  the  Children's  Orchestra  Concert, 
and  loudly  applauded.  Both  words  and  metre,  being  simple,  vigorous 
and  efiective,  are  sure  to  render  it  exceedingly  popular  with  all 
classes,  aud  with  none  more  than  with  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  words  are  by  Henry  Bose,  and  the  music 
by  J.  Munro  Coward,  author  of  a  scena  from  the  **  Oolden 
Legend,"  ''  Christi  Elison,"  Sco.  It  is  published  by  Metzler  &  Co., 
Great  Marlborough  Street,  who  are  going  to  bring  out  a  series  of 
cheap  editions  which  will  place  this  national  song  within  the  reach 
of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

Tax-payers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  pamphlet  has  been  pub- 
lished entitled  Suggeitions  for  the  better  Control  and  Management 
of  the  War  Office  Manufacturing  Departments,  by  Major  W.  J. 
Elliott,  the  editor  of  the  Illustrated  Naval  and  Military  Maga* 
zine,  who  served  for  many  years  in  the  Boyal  Gun  Factory  and 
Boyal  Small  Arms  Department.  As  the  pamphlet  will  be  fully 
reviewed  elsewhere^  I  will  only  say  that  it  contains  matter  for  reflec- 
tion and  suggestions  that  could  without  much  difficulty  be  carried 
out,  hence  die  probability  of  the  result  being  nil.  Members  of 
Parliament  who  desire  reform  in  the  Manufacturing  Department  of 
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the  War  0£Gioe  will  find  this  pamphlet  very  valaahle.  Whether  the 
gallant  aothor  will  receive  from  the  authorities  substantial  recogni- 
tion for  services  so  explicitly  and  cheerfully  rendered  is,  to  say  the 
least,  problematical.  The  ''form  of  evidence*'  the  Committee 
may  possibly  take  exception  to.     The  truth  is  not  always  palatable. 

Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  continues  to  delight  crowded  audiences 
by  his  admirable  impersonation  of  David  Garrick ;  no  point  is  lost 
by  him,  and  the  drunken  scene  is  rendered  in  a  manner  that  fully 
satisfies  the  most  exigeant  of  his  critics  and  admirers.  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham has  that  advantage  which  was  the  missing  link  in  the 
otherwise  admirable  impersonation  of  the  late  Mr.  Sothem — a 
sympathetic  voice.  All  sorts  of  rumours  as  to  Mr.  Wyndham's 
future  plans  are  current.  One  that  he  is  going  to  build  a  new 
and  larger  theatre,  another  that  he  is  in  treaty  for  one.  Since 
Mr.  Wyndham  has  left  farce  for  the  higher  walks  of  comedy,  and 
shown  himself  to  be  a  thorough  master  of  his  art,  why  should  he 
not  soar  higher  and  play  Hamlet?  With  the  evidence  he  has 
now  given  of  his  abilities,  the  leap  from  David  Garrick  to  Hamlet 
is  less  perilous  than  that  from  Digby  Grant  to  Macbeth.  For 
the  character  Mr.  Wyndham  has  all  in  his  favour,  height,  manner, 
bearing,  mobile  features,  capable  of  any  expression,  and  a  voice 
both  sympathetic  and  under  perfect  command.    Nous  verrons. 

Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  took  the  chair  at  the  thirty-first  annual 
festival  of  the  Dramatic  and  Musical  Sick  Fund,  and  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  evening  said:  ''  The  object  is  charity;  charity  pure  and 
simple — (cheers) — help  and  comfort  to  the  helpless  and  sulDEering, 
help  to  keep  that  unmerciful  devil,  hunger,  from  the  door  of  those 
who  in  happier  days  have  found  their  sphere  of  activity  within  the 
walls  of  the  theatre.  Within  these  limits,  its  aim  is  all-embracing. 
From  the  actor  who  has  played  his  Hamlet,  to  the  carpenter  who 
has  plied  his  gimlet,  all  are  open  to  its  aid.  With  one  hand  it 
extends  its  help  to  the  maimed  or  sufiering  artizan,  whilst  with 
the  other  it  pours  forth  the  balm  of  good  feeling  and  brotherly 
help  to  soothe  the  miseries  of  the  disillusioned  and  crushed 
tragedian.  (Hear,  hear.)  ...  I  know  it  is  often  urged  against 
such  purely  charitable  organisations  that  they  help  only  the  impro- 
vident, but  I  think  we  can  afford  to  leave  such  considerations  to 
the  political  economist  and  the  parish  beadle.  (Cheers.)  Occa* 
sionally  our  efforts  may  be  misapplied,  but  I  do  not  think  on  that 
account  that  we  need  relax  our  efforts.  A  higher  humanity  teaches 
us,  in  rescuing  a  drowning  man,  not  to  encumber  our  grapnels 
with  a  code  of  morality.  (Cheers.)  Misery  should  need  no 
passport  at  the  gates  of  mercy ;  and  if  there  is  not  in  the  heart  of 
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the  succoared  one  some  gentler  feeling  for  mankind,  some  elevating 
sense  of  gratitude — well,  then  his  poverty  is  all  the  greater." 

Mr.  Toole  continues  to  delight  his  friends  and  the  public  gene- 
rally by  his  eccentric  and  comic  impersonation  of  the  Butler.  This 
dramatic  comedy  is  admirably  acted  by  Mr.  Toole's  company, 
which  includes  all  the  old  favourites,  and  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  that  intelligent  actress  Miss  Rate  Phillips,  and  by 
the  first  appearance  of  Miss  Violet  Vanbrngh,  whose  graceful 
bearing  and  air  of  good  breeding  at  once  created  a  most  favourable 
impression.  There  is  not  much  in  the  character  she  plays,  but 
what  she  has  to  do  is  done  with  finished  grace ;  her  voice  is  clear 
and  melodious,  and  she  has  very  expressive  features,  not  to  say 
pretty.  Why,  therefore,  should  they  be  set  oflF  to  disadvantage  by 
an  excess  of  powder  ?  I  regret  to  notice  that  this  habit  of  dis* 
figuring  the  face  with  pigments  is  still  carried  to  excess.  Miss 
Violet  Vanbrugh  is,  I  should  say,  destined  to  make  her  mark  in 
high  comedy. 

The  pantomime  at  Drury  Lane  goes  on  as  merrily  as  ever,  and 
will  be  continued  up  to  Easter,  when  it  will  be  succeeded  by  high- 
class  Italian  operas. 

Miss  Kate  Vaughan  and  her  excellent  comedy  company  are 
well  patronised.  The  revivals  have  all  been  well  put  upon  the 
stage,  while  the  acting,  with  one  or  two  slight  exceptions,  could 
hardly  be  improved.  The  parts  sustained  by  Miss  Vaughan  herself 
evidence  a  distinct  advance  in  her  art,  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  personated  Lydia  Languish  and  Miss  Hardcastle  has  met  with 
the  unqualified  approval  of  the  critics  and  her  friends.  The  part 
of  Peg  Woffington  will  shortly  be  undertaken  by  Miss  Vaughan, 
and  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  theatrical  events  of  the  season.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  her  boldest  flight,  in  that  she  places  herself  in 
competition  with  some  of  the  leading  actresses  of  the  day.  Miss 
Kate  Vaughan's  thorough  training,  and  the  possession  of  so  many 
gifts  that  will  materially  assist  her  portrayal  of  Peg  Woffington, 
will  make  us  await  the  verdict  with  interest  and  confidence. 

Those  who  did  not  see  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  play  Tony  Lumpkin 
lost  a  treat.  This  admirable  comedian  simply  played  the  part  to 
perfection* 

The  Liverpool  Jubilee  Exhibition  should  be  supported  by  the 
Services,  especially  that  part  devoted  to  the  illustrations  of  Peace 
and  War.  In  the  large  gallery  devoted  to  this  latter  purpose  it  is 
proposed  to  collect  trophies  from  each  campaign  of  the  Queen^s 
fifty  years'  reign.  Mr.  EgmontHake,  General  Gordon's  cousin  and 
biographer,  is  the  commissioner  in  whose  able  hands  this  depart- 
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ment  rests.  There  mast  be  an  embarrassing  wealth  of  material 
suitable  for  this  purpose^  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  owners  will 
hasten  to  contribute  to  the  War  Trophies  Court.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  all  those  who  possess  armour,  arms,  uniforms,  flags,  medals, 
and  orders,  portraits  or  pictures,  or  indeed  anything  that  will  serve 
to  illustrate  countries  and  people  against  which  our  armies  have 
been  engaged,  will  not  fail  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Hake  at 
Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  Articles  will 
be  insured  with  the  greatest  care  and  returned  in  perfect  safety. 

Those  who  remember  the  Ceylon  Court  at  the  Exhibition  last 
year  will  he  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Hayward,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  gems  there,  has  taken  premises  at  2  Argyll  Street,  Begent 
Street,  for  the  sale  and  display  of  the  gems  peculiar  to  Ceylon, 
which  include  pearls,  sapphires,  Oriental  rubies,  catseyes,  moon- 
stones, and  many  others. 

The  specialities  introduced  by  Mr.  Hayward  are  very  artistic, 
and  include  a  number  of  designs  for  bracelets,  rings,  &c.  entirely 
new.  Mr.  Hayward  receives  regular  consignments  of  gems  from 
his  Pits  in  Ceylon,  thereby  affording  unusual  advantages  to  col- 
lectors and  mineralogists  to  pick  up  rare  and  unique  specimens. 
The  well-known  Historical  ''Sancy"  diamond,  which  originally 
belonged  to  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  will,  I  hear,  be 
shortly  on  view.  This  magnificent  stone  weighs  fifty-three  and  a 
half  carats,  and  is  to  be  sold  for  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

At  Brighton  a  new  Club  is  about  to  be  started,  to  be  called  the 
Constitutional  Club.  From  all  I  learn,  the  success  of  the  Club 
is  assured.  Eligible  premises  have  been  secured  near  the  sea. 
Over  sixty  bed-rooms  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  members,  some 
ranging  at  the  modest  cost  of  half-a-guinea  a  week ;  while  mem- 
bers desiring  to  be  en  jpension  will  be  received  at  the  uniform 
price  of  ten  shillings  a  day  inclusive.  The  present  Committee 
includes  four  military  names  well  known  in  society  and  club  circles, 
besides  others,  good  men  and  true.  Many  features  of  attraction 
will  be  imported  into  the  management  of  the  Club,  which  cannot 
fail  to  render  it  an  additional  inducement  to  visit  this  delightful 
watering-place ;  and  the  Proprietor,  who  knows  and  values  the 
Primrose  League,  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  gaining  the  suffrages 
of  the  Grand  Dames. 

FURLOUOH. 
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Thb  GoifiNO  Franco-Qerman  War.    By  Lieat.-Colonel  Eobtt- 
SCHAU.    London :  Messrs.  Ward  &  Downey. 

A  book  to  be  immediately  added  to  every  military  library  is  Mr. 
Hall's  admirable  translation  of  Koettsobau's  military-political  study 
of  the  coming  Franco-German  war.  The  volume  commences  with 
an  account  of  French  revanche  literature ;  then  passes  on  to  describe 
the  French  soldier,  the  officer,  the  recruiting,  the  instruction,  the 
armaments,  and  a  variety  of  other  topics  connected  with  the  army. 
The  second  section  deals  with  the  necessity  for  another  Franco- 
German  war,  the  third  the  effect  of  the  last  war  on  Germany,  the 
fourth  the  political  relations  with  Bussia,  and  the  fifth  the  locality 
of  the  future  war.  Unquestionably,  Eoettschau's  masterly  work 
is  the  book  of  the  hour,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  carefully  studied 
by  military  men.  As  for  his  remarks  regarding  England,  the 
attitude  of  Germany  towards  her  for  the  last  five  years  has  cooled 
the  old  belief  in  the  saving  virtues  of  an  Anglo-German  alliance, 
and  we  can  watch  the  coming  conflict  as  calmly  as  Germany 
watched  our  diplomatic  struggle  with  Bussia  in  1886. 


Thb    Campaign   of  Fredericksburg.     By  A  Line    Officbr. 
London :  Messrs.  Kegan,  Paul  &  Go. 

A  valuable  "study  for  volunteers,"  but  which  will  be  found 
useful  by  officers  on  active  service  as  well.  In  an  excellent  preface 
the  author  dwells  on  the  importance  of  studying  war  in  time  of 
peace,  citing  the  maxims  of  Napoleon  that  '*  it  is  indispensable 
and  imperatively  necessary  that  those  should  possess  knowledge 
who  aspire  to  command  others,"  and  "  read  and  meditate  on  the 
wars  of  the  greatest  captains,  for  this  is  the  only  means  of  rightly 
learning  the  science  of  war."  The  campaign  of  Fredericksburg 
has  been  selected  for  the  study,  as  having  been  fought  by  two 
armies  very  largely  composed  of  unprofessional  men.  The  lessons 
it  teaches  are,  therefore,  of  exceptional  interest  to  volunteers,  and 
provided,  as  the  volume  is,  with  a  number  of  first-rate  maps,  they 
should  be  readily  comprehended  by  the  most  obtuse  reader.  Books 
of  this  kind  are  so  rarely  published  by  English  military  men  that 
we  trust  the  volume  will  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves. 
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Practical  Electricity.    By  Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton.    London : 
Messrs.  Gassell  &  Go. 

Now-a-days  military  men  have  to  know  a  little  of  everything,  and 
some  of  them  a  good  deal  of  electricityi  towards  the  practical  study 
of  which  Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton,  himself  one  of  the  hest  anthorities 
on  the  subject,  has  contributed  a  solid  little  volume  of  516  pages, 
accompanied  by  numerous  illustrations.  Its  special  aim  is  to  assist 
students  in  acquiring  experimentally  an  exact  working  knowledge 
of  electric  current,  difference  of  potentials,  resistance,  electro- 
motive force,  quantity,  capacity  and  power.  As  a  laboratory  and 
lecture  course  for  first-year  students  of  electrical  engineering,  we 
can  confidently  recommend  this  excellent  manual. 


The   Statesman's   Year  Book  for    1887.    London:    Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  indispensable  publication,  which  has  reached  its  twenty- 
fourth  year,  contains  numerous  additions  devoted  to  the  smaller 
British  colonies,  the  colonial  developments  of  Germany  and  France, 
the  land  tenure  of  India,  &o.  The  letterpress  throughout  bears 
the  mark  of  careful  revision ;  but  we  regret  to  note  that  nothing 
has  been  done  to  revise  the  lists  of  books  cited  at  the  end  of  the 
different  countries.  Many  of  these  might  just  as  well  be  omitted, 
since  they  appear  to  have  undergone  no  revision  since  Mr.  Martin 
died,  and  are  composed  of  obsolete  books.  Under  Bussia,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Marvin's  numerous  standard  works  on  the  Busso- 
Indian  question  are  represented  only  by  a  forgotten  pamphlet  on 
Baku,  while  Malleson  and  Vambery  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  The 
whole  of  the  lists  need  immediate  revision. 
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